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THE SEASON. 


*® JUNE. 
Original, 


« These as they change, Almighty Father, these 
Are but the varied God.” THOMPSON. 


Taz winter is past—the voice, of storms is hush- 
ed, and *©the springing trout ' exults in the lib- 
erated streams, lately bound in their icy fetters. 
The chill winds of spring have gone by; the 
cold blast of March and the showers of April 
have given way to the sunshine and the warm- 
breathed zephyr. Summer has opened, and mer- 
ry June bounds laughing over the plains, scatter- 
ing flowers in her path, and. filling the heart of 
the Husbandman with hope and joy. - The earth 
" rejoices, like a prisoner released from his dun- 

geon no The green wood 1s budding and 

blooming, dythe branches are putting ſortlr 
their exubErant Shoots, The green leaves' are 
loaded with the morning dew, the tender grapes 
are rounding on the vines as their thick clusters 
swing in the breeze, ob send forth their exhala- 
tions beneath th&influence of the noon-day 8un: 
Short is the reign of darkness, for nature 1s now 
beautiful to look upon ; and late are the curtains 
of night drawn over the: glorious scene, and early 
are. they removed that the eye of man may Juxu- 
riate in the garlands of beauty with which the 
' Creator has decorated his earth. 

The morning 8un has gcarcel y 
the lattice when we are awakene 
birds, as blithely they carol in the grove, or 
make the forest ring with their ceaseless melody. 
As we walk forth, we are greete>&with the fra- 
grance of flowers. The clambering wood-bine, 
the variegated garden roges; the peeping; violet, 
and the daisies and \butter-cups of the field per- 
fume the morning air ; and it needs no very deep 
__ in in 

ratand their declaration that our God is gra- 
- cious. © 
VOL, Vil. 1 


amed through 


erpreting * the language of flowers,” to| 


Young summer, attired like-a bride, bedecked 
with the luxuriance of an eastern princess, is a 


standing reproof to those ascetic and melancholy 


believers who punish the body for the good of the 
Soul ; and who, while under the infl@ce of the 
most gloomy and disheartening faith, would. fain 
make every thing without correspond with the 
deformity within. . 
'The beauty of the creation correspands with 
the beauty of the Divine character. Wherever 
we turn our eyes, everything is lovely and pleas- 
ant. 
80 _thickly bespangled with wild flowers, -are 
charming to the lover of nature. Here and 
there the limpid current may be een rolling over 
the pebbles, or leaping joyously from a small bed 


of rocks, sending the white foam into: the air, * » 


while the roar of the little cascade lulls the ob- 
server to a forgetſulness of worldly care and 
strife. At length the stream appears to lose 
itself in a thicket from whenee proceeds the song 


| of birds, as they dance-about, half buried by the 


by the 8ong of] 


leaves and clusters of many tinted berries, se- 
cure from the grasp of the fowler. _ 

A little while ago- and these. things were not 
existing; a few weeks have pazeed:si 
naked limbs” appeared dry and dead, the winds 
rustled through the few sere and half-ſolded 
leaves which remained in the wood, like the moul- 
dered relics of a feast. 

This resuscitation of nature, this springing 
forth of herbs, bloss8oms, grasses and flowers, 


which a short time since had no being, may be. 


regar as the annual commemoration of that 
gregt day when from nothing the Creator called 
this bright world into existence, and scattered 
throughout the plains. of ether myriads of other 
spheres, marshalled and.governed with the wis- 


dom of Infinity. Use'stifles curiosity, and from - 


custom we regard the most striking 'events with 


apathy and cold unconcern; but it. is truly won- 


Even the meadows in their robe of green, ' 


The Season.— Types of Heaven. 


derſul to 8ee the tree which e while ago was 
naked and bare, donning its garment of leaves, 
budding and blossoming ; to see the green grass 
interspersed with wild flowers springing up around 
us where late there was no 8ign of vegetation to 
be seen,; and the air filled with myriads of insects 
that the s8un of 8ummer has quickened into life. 

Do not these things look like another creation ! 
But we can trace it to its cause—yet not quite, 
for why. should matter have motion, and why 
should there be any such thing as existence ? 
But a little while ago, and we were ourselves a 
nonentity. In vain did the trees blossom for us, 
we 8aw not their leaves, and the perſume of the 
grove was nothing to us. 'The melody of the 
gummer rills, the chant of birds, we heard not. 
'Fhe brigtthess of the s8un could not penetrate 
the chaos which we inhabited, and the whisper- 
ing breeze went forth, and we felt not its cooling 
streams, 'The Lord God called us up out of the 
depths, and behold we stand here like the green 
tree which the frost shall-wither—like the bloom- 
ing wild flower which survives not the winter's 
breath. 

We now stand gazing upon the works of God 
as if we had lived forever. We have become, 
to a 8mall degree, acquainted with the phenom- 


ena of nature, and pronounce with as much con- 


fidence upon her Jaws as if we had been present 
when the foundations of the earth were laid. 
Yet, after all our boastings and our selfish van- 
ities, we shall soon depart like the rose of 8um- 
mer, and take up our rest like a man who has 
reached the end of his journey, Where is the 
g8ummer that shall call us from our bed of dust ? 
Where is the s8un that shall again warm us into 
being ? The 8un sets, and we know he will rise 
in the morning; the moon goes down behind the 
hills, and we look for her re-appearance on the 
gucceeding night ; the flower fades, and we ex- 
pect that 'summer will renew the glories of the 
field. But whence comes that day which 8ucceeds 
the night of death ? What other sun shall dawn 
on the winter of the grave ? 

An unbelieving writer remarks, —What can 
be more plain to the natural sense and reagon of 
man, than that death finally ends our being ? 
We ee the man's reason giving way to disease ; 
we 8ee his intellect going to decay with his body ; 
we, at last, see him lying before us without s8ense 
or motion.” It is certain that the existence which 
he received at his-birth is departed. If he nei- 


ther thought, nor reagoned, nor saw, nor heard, | 


| 


before he was born, how can it be PR 6 


|since death has destroyed everything that » 
born with him, he can now be said to exist, 260- « 2} 


ing that he is dead, He is put in the groupd, 
and gradually becomes transmuted to dust; peo- 
ple live after him, but ke lives no more. | 

All this may be considered logical, butynot 
quite reasonable. We shall, indeed, die, and as 
we did not make ourselves, and kay not how it 
is that out-&f nothing we should be created ; event 
80 we must not expect to understand the mystery 
of our second being. Enough has been revealed 
to us, in being'instructed that we shall hve BgaiNe,. + 
How can we reason on the subject, since the 
is no datafin this world from which to draw a 
conclusion ? 'The laws of matter have no con- 
nection with the law of immoxtality and another 
life. We cannot, therefore, reason as the above 


writer has done with even a hope of coming at* 


the truth. It would be as wise to imagine a be- 
ing not yet created, reasoning abapt his exist- 
ence in this world, as for us to decide while here 
that we shall exist no more after death. He who 
brought us into life while yet we had no sense or 
thought, can imbue us again with life when we 
cease to think and feel like mortal men. Worm 
of the dust, who cannot in a life-time. diseover 
the laws and organizations of the, creatio 
is now before thee, wilt tfiou Set, FA 
principle of existence itself, of w thou know- 
est nothing ? « - I 

Look abroad ons the trees once naked,..now 
loaded with fruit, on the ground gnce bars, now 
8pangled with AR ang believe that the Sun 
of Righteousness will thus revive thy spring,and 
thy 8ummer, O man! But first must thou- put 
off that which 1s mortal before thy June of flow- 


ers and music can be perennial. ARNELM, 
Boston, Mass. 


to the 
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TAPES OF HEAVEN. 
- Original. 


War love I the. lily-bell 
Swinging in the 8cented dell ? 
Why love I the wood-notes wild, 

- Where, the sun hath faintly smiled ? 
Daisies, in their beds secure, 
Gazing out 80 meek and pure ? 


Why love I the evening dew 
In the violet's bell of blue ? 
Why love I the vesper 8tar, 
Trembling in its shrine afar ? 
Why love I the summer night, 
Softly weeping drops of light ? 


which * 


wa 


Types of Heaven. —Burial Oustons' of the ancient Jews. 


| Why to'me do woodland springs 


mevery bed of moss 
Telk me of my Savior's cross ? 
in every dimpled wave 
Smiles the light from o'er the;/grave ? 


"AA oper aweet and holy things ? 
gf 


Why do rainbows seen at even, 
Seem the glorious paths to heayen ? 
ly are gushing streamlets fraught 
With the notes from angels caught ? 
Can ye tell me why the wind 
Bringeth seraphs to my mind ? 


Is it not that faith hath bound 
Beauties of all form and sound, 

To the dreams that have been given, 
Of the holy things of heaven ? 


a+ Are they not bright links that bind 


wo 8ouls to Sinless Mind ? 
- From the lowly violet sod, « 
Links are lengthened unto God. 
. +- All of holy—gtainiess—sweet— 
| That on earth we hear or meet, 
* Are but types of that pure love, 
Brightly realized above. 


How a beauty be on earth, 
Were Wt not of heavenly birth ? 
Foul things perish, but the pure, 
Long as angels, will endure. 
Stars, and founts, and azure sky, 
Shine when clouds and tgmpests die. 


Say ye that the rose decays ? 
- Ay, the flower, but not its rays— 
| /Not.its color—not its 8cent— 
ere holy beauties lent ;— 
perigh&*tis but dust— 


But it eth back its trust. 


Wi; A 
 _, Fra ce cometh Trom the air, 
- And in tim@returneth there ; 
* Color cometh from the 8sky— 
" Thither goeth ne'er to die ; 
Foul things peri, but"the pure, 
Long as angels, Shall endure. 


Shirley Village, Mass. 
—m— 


BURIAL CUSTOMS OF THE ANCIENT 
JEWS. | 


Original, 


HisTory does not present us with the record of 
any people more scrupulous ane Uniform in their 
care for the dead than the Jews. | In no nation 
did the burial rites give rise to more peculiarities 
of thought and feeling, and these' pervaded all 


the departments of life, and were used as power- 


ful restraints against gross crimes. The thought 
of being denied a resting place in the sepulchre 
of their fathers, was as full of horror to them as 
is the idea of exposure to the 8olitary cell to the 
tempted one in our day ; and one of. the most 
awful figures that arrayed before a Jewish imagi- 


described the results of the enemy's persecutign 
in language which was the most expressive when 
he 8aid, © Our bones are scattered at the grave's 
mouth, as when one cutteth and cleaveth wood 
upon the earth.” * | 


The relation that exists between this subject 
and correct biblical criticism, gives it a higher 
claim to our attention than the mere gratification 
of curiosity ; ang a christian community can 
never be indifferent to whatever promises aid to 
this important work. The greater part of our 
elder scriptures are written in a language that 
could have been formed only by a people of warm 
imagination, and many of its bold and extrava- 
gant figures find no great sympathy in occidental 
readers, whose imaginations are far more languid. 
As is universally the case, the manners, habits, 
and peculiarities of a people, have gfeat influ- 
ence on their language—on their mode of speak- 
ing. So apparent is this, that some persons fa- 
miliar with the inhabitants of all parts of the 
union, can very easily distinguish to what state 
or 8ection of the country strangers belong by 
their 8peech. Of a consequence the manners 
and customs of the Jews affected their style of 
language ; the 8acred writers, in order to be un- 
derstood, were necessitated to write in harmony 
therewith ; -and, therefore, whatever increases 
our means of acquaintance with their peculiar- 
ities as a people, affords us advantages to famil- 
iarize ourselves with the right meaning of scrip- 


|| ture. 


Some illustrations of this may not be uninter- 
esting, before we proceed to describe their fune- 
ral rites. In the book of Chronicles we read 
concerning Ahaz,f *And Ahaz slept with his 
fathers, and they buried him in the city, even in 
Jerusalem ; but they brought him not into the 
sepulchres of the kings of Israel.* Here the 
writer is particular to state that Ahaz was buried 


was Jerusalem, which was more honorable ; but 
he was not permitted to have a place in the king's 
gepulchres. 'This becomes eloquently expressive 
of the feelings of the Jews toward him, when we 
connect with it their customs in reference to the 
burial of their kings. From them we learn that 
the Jews were accustomed to honor with peculiar 
tokens of respect the memory of thoge who had 

3 


* Psalm cxli. 7. Eccl. vi. 3, Jer. xxii. 19, and xxxViz'Þ + Paalm 
Ixxix. 2. f 2 Chron. xxviii. 37. $5" 7 * 
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reigned in justice and equity; but when mon- 
archs of an opposite character died, they follow- 
ed them with some significant marks of posthu- 
mous disgrace, In Jerusalem was the proper 
place of burial, and some of the kings of Israel 
were not permitted a resting place in the city, 
but as a mark of deep disgrace they were buried 
in 8ome other situation, But 8uch a sgevere cen- 
gure was not pronounced on Ahaz, for he was 
buried in the city, yet was in a degree condemn- 
ed by not being admitted into the sepulchres of 
the honored kings. This, undoubtedly was a 
great restraint on the 8ucceeding sovereigns, as 
on their course depended their posthumous fame ; 
and to be execrated by succeeding generations, 
was a doom no king could covet, or anticipate 
with compogure. 'The Egyptians had a custom 
very similar. A formal trial was held s00n as a 
man was dead, and his life and character judged. 
If the public accuser proved him to have been a 
good man, he was honored accordingly ; but if a 
bad man, his memory was condemned, and he was 
deprived of the honors of sepulture. 'The gove- 
reign was not exempted from the public inquest 
after death, and judgment was pronounced with 
all the coolness of a common opinion in law ; and 
if that did not award them an honorable charac- 
ter they were deprived of public burial, or a rest- 
ing place among the virtuous kings. 

We select one instance for illustration also from 
the New Testament. Addressing the Pharisees 
the Savior said, * Ye are like unto whited s8epul- 
chres, which indeed appear beautiful outward, 
but are within ſull of dead men's bones and of all 
uncleanness.*'* This becomes a very striking 
representation of the care of the pharisees to ap- 
pear outwardly_pure while their hearts were full 
of corruption, when we consider the custom ob- 
gerved of keeping all their sepulchres and tombs 
clean white-washed and beautifying them in va- 
rious ways. We might add a great number of 
Hlustrations, but we hasten to describe in order 
the rites and ceremonies in respect to the dead, 
and in the course of the detail other illustrations 
of 8cripture will be apparent. 

Visiting the dangerously sick was observed 
with great delicacy among the Jews. Certain 
hours were allotted as the proper time, and words 
were few and fitly chosen at 8uch visits. They 


had a strange custom of changing the name of: 


the dying, praying that God would receive him 
under his fiew name, and forget all that he was 


* Matt. xxiii. 27. 


MEI nan "S. 


Burial Cusloms of the ancient Jews. 


under his old name... 'This nas,uodelt, while 
they regarded as an expiation of all sin the death 


of a person, A belief in a prophetic. spiritim- , Þ? 


parted to the dying was very; anciently enter- 
tained, as Jacob called his s8ons to his dying bed 
to tell them of the future ; like to the idea. of 
Aristotle, that *the soul foresees -and foretells 
ſuture events when it is going to be. separated 
from the body.” Socrates declared the 8ame to 
the Athenians just before death. The first office 
after death was the elosing of the eyes:by the 
nearest relative, who kissed the dead. 'To have 
this office' performed aright was anxiously de- 
sired ; and hence, to encourage the aged Jacgly. 
to venture a journey into Egypt, it was told him” 
that then he would have Joseph to. do this rite 
for him—* Joseph 8hall put his hand upon thine 
eyes.*'* And we read that when Jacob died, 
© Joseph ſell on his ſather's face and kigsed him,”f ' 
which was an ancient custom among many na- 
tions. The Jews also washed the. corpse, as 
was the custom among the ancient Egyptians, 
Greeks, and Romans ; and near the same time 
rent their garments, which custom was observed 
with particular reference to the relation existing 
between the persons- and the dead, for while the 
nearest relation tore the upper garment from 
head to foot, the spectators to 

breadth on the left side, A dis 

raised by all in the neighborhoogp 

mentation is called in Mark's gospel © a tumultf 
That this was done with great vehem@nce i# evi- 
dent from many allusions to the custom* iff the 
scriptures, and from the fact that the historian 
Suetonius, in describing tHe lamgentation made at 
the death of Julius Cezsar, 8ays that a number 
of foreigners from various nations expressed their 
gorrow according to their own customs ; but that 
the mourning of the Jews exceeded all the rest, 
that they continued around the funeral pile whole 
nights together. Persons were hired to sing and 
howl; they s8ang melancholy ditties, in which 
they -uſficientFKonored and 'praised the dead, 
This was to increase the grief of the mourners, 
as we read in Jeremiah, <* Consider ye, and call” 
for the mourning women, that they may come ; 
and send for cunning women, that they may. 
come ; and let them make haste and take up a 
wailing for us, that our eyes may run down with 
tears, and our eyelids gush out with waters.'S 
From Jeremiah we also learn of 8ome singular 


* Gen. xIvi. 4. 
+ Gen. I]. 1. 


t Mark v. 38. Matt. ix. 23. 
& Jer. ix. 17, 18. - 
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Burie!-Ouetoms' of dhe-anoicnt i Jews) 
Rn”. 7 mourning, as thus, — Therefore a 


| heart 8biall s0und for Moab like pipes, and mine 
beart shall #ound like pipes for the men of Kir- 
heres, because the riches he hath gotten are 
perighed; for every head shalF be bald, and 
every beard clipped ; upon allthe hands hall be 
cuttings, and upon the loins sackeloth.'* This 
picture presents us with a strange and -melan- 
choly image, but its marks of grief are increased 
when w&*connect therewith. other customs which 
are implied in the instructions given to Ezekiel 
as to what he should not do in case of a certain 
person's death, —* forbear to cry, make no mourn- 
ig for the dead, bind the. tire of thine head upon 
thee,yand put on thy shoes upon thy feet, and 
cover not thy lips.* F These last directions find an 
illustration in Addison's account of the mourning 
rites of the Jews in Barbary ; he says, © The rela- 
tions of the deceased, for 8even days after the in- 
terment, stir not abroad, or iſ by some extraordi- 
nary occagion they are forced to go out of doors, 
ul 1s $hoes; which is a token with them 
that they have lost a dear friend.* * When they 
return from the . grave, aſter the burial, to the 
house of the. deceased, one, as chief mourner, 
receives them with his jaws tied up with a linen 
cloth, after the 8ame manner that they bind up 


the dead.” by this the mourner is said to 
testify was ready to die with his friend. 


Thus mu he goes 8even days.' This ex- 
plains very,clearly what Ezekiel was commanded 
not 44 do; and a similar rite of covering the lips 
was *observed by the leper when pronounced 
such by the priest,} as he was considered cere- 
monially dead. 

After the body was washed with a warm infu-| 
810n of camomile flowers and dried roses, to re- 
8tore life if 8uspended, and make the perfume en- 
ter the pores more easily, they embalmed the 
body, 'This embalming - was according to the 
rank and wealth of the deceased, or the wishes 
and abilities of friends, and vagst. quantities of 
8pice were uged upon one indifual Nicode- 
mus, we read, brought a hundred pounds weight 
of myrrh and aloes, Y which is thought by some 
to be an incredible quantity, while in fact it was 
8mall in comparison with what was sometimes 
used upon! distinguished persons, Pliny says, 
that Arabia does not produce in a whole year 80 
much gpice as was congumed by Nero at the 
funeral of Poppea. Plutarch mentions that at 


* Jer. Ixviii. 36, 37. 


| X111. _ Numb. xix. 11. 
t Ezk. xxiv. 16—18. fs 
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| food for five months. 


the funeral of syW210 plates of trmpiaite per- 


ſumes were used. The*custonr of embalmifig = 


was very ancient among the Jews, similar to the 
method of the Egyptidns, from whom they seem 
to have learned it. . Joseph commanded the phy- 
8icians to embalm his father,* and it appears that 
the process then took forty days.fF Those who 
were engaged in preparing the body for burial 
were regarded as ceremonially unclean for even 
days; a similar custom prevailed among the 
Romans, as Virgil, in the AEniad, alludes to the 
ceremony of a person going round to purity the 
attendants; and we also discover traces. of a 
s1milar custom in regard to pollution in touching 
the dead in the third voyage of Captain Cook, 
in which he speaks of a walk he took in Tonga- 
taboo, one of the Friendly Islands in the Pacific 
Ocean, and says, * We met with about half a 
dozen women in one place at 8upper. 'Two of 
the company being fed by the others, I&ked the 
reason ; they said, faboo matee. On further in- 
quiry, we found that one of them had, two months 
before, washed the dead corpse of a chief; and 
that on this account she was not to handle any 
The other had performed 
a 8imilar office to the corpse of another person 


of inferior rank, and was now under the 8ame re- 


striction, but not for 80 long a time. At another 
place, hard by, we saw another woman fed, and 
we learnt that she had assisted in whnkinh the 
corpse of the above-mentioned chief.” 

When we consider with what a profound rev- 
erence the Jews regarded their dead, the care 
and labor expended in preparing them for burial, 
the 8kill and expense employed in preserving 
(| them from putrefaction, and the diligenee with 
which they adorned their graves, it is singular 
that they should consider 80 much pollution en- 
tailed by touching or being «near the corpse. 
Till the time of burial the body was laid out in 
greater or less 8tate, according to rank ; the 
rich in magnificence, the poor in plainness—but 
the majesty of death was alike 8een in both, and 
death's equalizing 'power reminds us of the Sul- 
tan and Dervise ;- a sultan walking out eaw a 
dervise sitting with a human 8kull in his hand, in 
profound reverie ; and the sultan asked the Jew 
vise wherefore his deep 8tudy ? Sire, 8aid he, this 
skull was presented to me this morning, and I 
have, from that moment, been endeavoring in 
vain to discover whether it is the skull of a pow- 


* Gen. I. 2. t Gen. I. 3. 
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erful monarch like your maj&ty, or a poor der- | 


vite like myself. '* 
= The funeral processions were generally nu- 
merous. When Jesus came near the city of 
Nain, on one occasion, we are told that a funeral 
of a widow's 80n was passing out, and much peo- 
ple of the city were with the bereaved mother.* 
On the coffin of a Rabbi books were laid; a 
8word was. buried with a warrior; and a s8tone 
was either placed on the bier, or thrown into the 
grave of one who died under sentence of excom- 
munication. - The corpse was borne by men, the 
relatives and hired mourners following, uttering 
doleful sounds,- accompanied by instruments of 
8oft music. 'The melting tones of the voices and 
instruments were irresistible ; the tears would 
come, and the sighs heave the breast ; while the 
appearance of the singing women was that of 
deep grief personified, with disheveled hair, and 
gorrow Written on every feature and manifested 
in every action, unmindful of the thrilling elo- 
quence of the sllent grief * which shames all 
clamorous sorrow.* 'The poorest had some min- 
strels, for to be without any would be an intoler- 
able weight of poverty and 8orrow. Women 


8kilful in lamentations are hired at the Moorish 
funerals, as described by Dr. Shaw, who says, 
*they perform their parts with such proper 
gounds, gestures, and commotions, that they 
rarely fail to work up the assembly into some 
extraordinary pitch of thoughtfulness and 8orrow.” 
When arrived at the grave, the body was laid 
down, and the people walked round it seven 
times, repeated a prayer, and gometimes an ora- 
tion on the virtues of the deceased. Coffins 
were not in general use in Judea. 'Che body 
was wrapped in cloth, according to the process 
of embalming, Coffins were very ancient in 
Egypt, and as a mark of honor in the account of 
Joseplrys death,f it is 8aid, © they embalmed him, 
and he was put in a coffin in Egypt.” 
; After the entombment an entertainment was 
given to the company. Josephus states that 
* Archelaus, after he had lamented Herod the 
Great 8even days, gave a magnificent entertain- 
ment to the people, (independent of that usually 
given aſter common funerals,) and that a 8imilar 
custom ruined many Jews, who were not able to 
bear the expense of these feasts, and yet they 
would have been accounted atheists if they had 
not,” 


The time of mourning was various. Moges 
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Burial Customs of the ancient Jews. 
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and Aaron were mourned thirty 

became the most common | J 
three were called *days of weeping ;* thege-were 

marked with peculiar grief, ati during them the 
grave was ſrequently visited ; they were not 
permitted during*these days to do any servils 
work ; and if any one saluted them they might 
not return it. It is said that according to their 
philosophy, the. soul fluttered invisibly: around 
the body till the third day, and then it departed 
ſrom its companion ; this accounts for the an- 
8wer given Jesus by the relations of Lazarus ; 
the. three days had expired and all hope was gone. _ 
During thirty days their traditions forbade theme” 
wearing any garments expressive of cheerfulness ; 
nor were they privileged to sew the rent made in 
their garments, Suicides, apostates, atheists, 
epicureans, and libertines, as also the excommu- 
nicated, were not mourned, ; 

We are in coficlusion of Jewish customs' of 
burial to s8peak of their sepulchres and burial 
places. With but a very few exceptions, the 
dead were buried without the towns and cities, 
Every city had a public cemetery for inhabitants 
who had no sepulchres of their own, and we are 
told of the purchase of a field for the burial' of 
strangers,} outside of Jerusalem, Dr. Shaw 
states in this relation what is ppt@bably true of 
ancient times, that © Burying grounds occupy -a 
large space, a great extent of ground being allot- 
ted without their cities for the burial of thbir 
dead. Each family. has a proper propre of 
it, walled in like a garden, where the" bones of 
their ancestors have remained undisturbed for 
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generations, In these enclosurgs the graves are 


all distinct and separate, whilst the intermediate 
pace is either planted with flowers, ' bordered 
round with stone, or paved 'with tiles.* Other 
travellers add, that © thoge who bestow a marble 
stone over any, have a hole, a yard long and a 
foot broad, in which they plant an evergreen, 
which seems _ from the body, and is care- 
ſully watered.” Similar customs have- obtained 
generally in the East ; Buckingham tells us that 
when the Turks bury a relative, they 'are as 
careful to provide a vessel of rich earth 'and a 
healthy sprig of cypress, as any other part of the 
ceremonies. 'The nearest of kin is to do this, 
and after the body is buried, a hole is dug at the 
head of the grave, the rich earth deposited, and 


the cypress planted. So long as the planter lives, 


he is bound to care for tlie plant, to water and 


* Numb. xx. 29, Deut. xxxiv. 8. + Matt. xvii 7 8. 


_ Burial Customs of the ancient Jews. 


ou oris 1 3t3 and” all the accusing epithets that 

zan be thrown together, cannot more than equal 
the taunt to/the unfaithful— The cypress at the 
k#ad of thy fe grave is withering ! The care 
thus bestowed causes these cymresses to rise to 
th» height of 120 ſeet, while the highest in the 
cultivated park of a dvlebented horticulturist in 
England is but 30 feet. In relation also to the 
Turkish' burial places, Mr. Stephens tells us, that 
all the tomb stones are flat, and contain little 
hollows which hold the water after a rain, which 
attracts the birds, who resort there to slake their 
thirst, and 8ing among the trees. 'The Jews had 
Farious monumental inscriptions, Sometimes on 
a 8tone at the grave, or over the sepulchre, en- 
graved with chisels, or stained -on hard /plaster 
put on. We cannot expect to-be in possession 
of any of the epitaphs of the ancient Jews, the 
oldest is A. D. 300, The most ancient practice 
was to engrave on the sepulchre memorials al- 
luding to particular actions in the lives of great 
men, like what Tully states of the tomb of Ar- 
chimedes, that a s8phere and a cylinder were put 
upon his monument. 

'Fhe tombs of the great and opulent were hewn 
in a rock, ome - yery high from the ground.* 
These were yery extengive, containing . many 
chambers, finished with stucco work, and cover- 
ed with hie phics. The roofs of thege were 
generally arched, and in 8ome instances 80 ex- 
tenslve as to be supported by colonnades. All 
round the 8ides were cells for the reception of 
the 8arcophagi. The cave admitted no light, 


being closed by a great stone, which was rolled || 


to the mouth of the narrow passage or entrance. 
The *tombs of the kings,* were magnificent spe- 
cumens of art. Maundrell gives an account which 
may here be properly quoted, —* Theplace itself 
discovers 80 great an expense both of labor and 
treasure, that we may 8uppose it to be the work 
of kings. You approach to it on the east side, 
through an entrance cut out of the natural rock, 
which admits you into an open court of about 40 
paces 8quare, cut down into the rock, with which 
it is encompassed instead of walls. On the south 
8ide of the court is a portico, nine paces long and 
- four broad, hewn likewise out of the rock. This 
= has a kind of architraye running along its front, 
adorned with sculpture. of fruits and flowers, till 
discernible, but by time much defaced. At the 
end of the portico, on. the left hand, you descend 
to to the Pazgngs into the sepulchres. The door 1s 


=S Isaigh XX11. 16. 
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money.? 
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es and rubbisb, " 


NOW. 80 obstructed with 


| it is a thing of 8ome - to creep through, 


it ; but within, you arrive in a large fain room, * 
about seven or eight yards 8quare, cut out.of the 
natural rock. Its sides and ceiling are 80 exact- 
ly 8quare, and its angles 80 just, th architect 
with levels and plummets could build a room 
regular ; and the whole is 80 fiffn and entire, 
that it may.be called a chamber hollowed -out- of 
one piece of, marble. From this room, you pass 
into (I think) six more, one within another, all of 
the 8ame fabric with the first. f these, the two 
innermost are deeper than the rest, having a gec- 
ond descent of about six or seven steps into them. 
In every one of these rooms, except the first, 
were coffins of stone, placed in niches in the sides 
of the chambers. They had beer! at first covered 
with handsome lids, and carved with garlands ; 
but now most of them were broke to. pieces by 
sacrilegious hands. 'The sides and ceiling of the 
rooms were alvays dropping with the moist damps 
condensing upon them ; to remedy which nut- 
8ance, and to preserve these chambers of the 
dead polite and clean, there was in each room a 
small channel cut in the floor, which served to 
drain the drops that fall constantly into it.* 

This gives us an idea of eastern 8plendor in 
the mansions of the dead. In these dark cham- 
bers were the most exquisite specimens of sculp- 
ture, and the whole finished with the care that is 
bestowed upon a palace. What some thousand 
years ago was kept with filial diligence free from 
all opposite to their sacred purpose, have now 
become the home of wild beasts, and the tarrying 
place for shepherds, and the lowliest lies down 
where the great and the proud sleep. With 
kings and warriors, their emblems of office and 
dignity were buried; much treasure was also 
sometimes deposited with them ;- and Josephus 
tells us an incredible story of the immense wealth, 
as he states that Hyrcanus, the high priest, when 
besieged by Antiochus the Pious, took from one 
room of David's 8epulchre 3000 talents,* as he 
could not otherwise raise the money, and gave 
this 8um to Antiochus to raise, the siege. He 
also. states, that a few years after, Herod, the 
king, fook from another room * a great deal of 
This treasure- was . probably, in 
part, deposited there in troublous times for 8ecu- 
rity, and- had there accumulated, through death 


* In dollars, 4,560, 000. - A talent of silver young 
valued at $1,520, and Josephus again mentioning the 
| circumstance, 8aYs, ©3,000 talents of siL ver.” F 
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J-; . To a young Friend pon leaving home for the South 


ative of the owners, and became in time 
he property of state ; and Josephus, himself, in 
,speaks of a 8ecret 
visit made by that king to the gepulchre, with 
gome aids, in s8earch of treasure, and that he 
found no mMey, © but only some furniture of gold 
«i precious goods, that were laid up there, .and 
all these he tdok away.* Tombs in the East are 
even now made the repository of precious goods, 
and: to violate the sanctity of the place to take 
them away Is regarded, even by the most despot- 
ic princes, as sacrilege. 

"As persons -in travelling might unexpectedly 
come near a tomb, in going to the national feasts, 
and thus contract ceremonial pollution, there was 
a law that required all on the 15th of the 12th 
month, Adar, to paint their tombs and sepulchres 
white, with chalk and water; and as the rains 
were then past, and the dry season of s8ix months 
commenced, the white-washing would make them 
visible afar till the three great festivals were over. 
In visiting, at the proper seasons, the resting 
places of their kindred, the Jews were ſond of 
8trewing around over the graves and tombs green 
leaves, branches of palm and myrtle, and 8ur- 
rounding them with shrubs and flowers. It was 
a virtue with them to carefully keep these homes 
of the living,” as they termed them ; and the 
game feeling til] exists in'the East, where lamps 


. are kept burning to light the gloom of the sepul- 


chres ; carpeting the floor, furnishing incense to 
give an agreeable smel], and preserving the fin- 
ish of the walls from any defilement, are consid- 
ered meritorious acts. * The clods of the valley 
shall be sweet unto him,” is the lahguage of Job,* 
which has been thought to express the supposi- 
tion that the buried person may partake in 8ome 
respects of the prosperous state of the tomb that 
contains him. How ancient is the beautiful cus- 
tom: of paying careſul attention to the homes of 
the dead—the resting place of the body that con- 
The customs of the 
ancients are approving themselves to modern 


_ taste, and ere long, we trust, an Auburn, or a 


Laurel Hill, will be prepared by every city and 
town ; and not, as is too often now the cage, ap- 
propriate the most barren and desolate r&gion to 
that use, where, as the mourners come, they find 
much "that adds to their gloom of goul, and but 
little: to elevate their thoughts to: God, heaven, 
and eternity. Even the ancient Greeks, with no 
light but philosophy, 'could teach us, and their 


* Job xxi. 33. Ph, 


customs, through history, do teach 3. 
cheerful the city of the dead, and cause beauty, 
bloom, and fragrance to rougn, nd. 


© There, through the long, lo mer hours, © 
The golden, should lie, . 
And thick younF herbs and groups of flowers 
Stand in their beauty by. 
The oriole should build and tell 
His love-tale, close beside the cell ; 
The idle butterfly 
_ Should rest him there, and there be heard 
The housewife bee and humming-bird. 
I would the lovely scene OT 
Might know no gloomy sight or sound.” 
H. B. 


Haverhill, Mass. 
—————— SC E—_—I 


TO 4 YOUNG FRIEND UPON LEAFING 
HOME FOR THE SOUTH. 
Original. 


A w1s8H 1s in my heart for thee ! 

O $shall I breathe it ?—'tis, that thou, 
In after years, may be as-free 

From every sullying stain as now. 


I know the blighting hand of time 
 Must dim the freshness of thy youth ; 
But may it ever leave behind, 
The heart's first purity, and truth. 


I know that fine and ample brow, 
Must wear the trace of thought and care, 
When other years have taught thee how 
Delusive youth's bright visions were ; 


But *mid the toils and cares of life, 
Its cold and heartless selfishness, 
Ambition's feverish, restless strife : 
0 let thy high resolve be this, — 


That, whether fortune smile on thee, 
Or dark clouds o'er thy path are thrown,— 
At virtue's shrine, thou'lt bend the knee, 
And ne'er forget her power to own. *- 


Virtue ! bright emanation from 
The glorious fount of life and love ! 
Thy bright progressive course is on, 
E'en to the realms of bliss above. 


But O my friend, there is no fear - 
For thee, if this bright shield be thine : 
Though far from home, and all those dear 
Fond hearts that round thine own are twin'd. 


Ang. now farewell ! may blessings crown 
ig 7 labors in that sunny clime, 
ich thy eager steps are bound— 
x ow fare thee well, dear friend of mine. 


Hartford, Ct. 


ConsipeR well, who you are, what you do, 
whence you come, and whither you go. | 
and the 


Cvsrom is: the plague of wise men, 
idol of fools. | 


'$ others, and choose for himself a different path ; 
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A RAINY DAY. 
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DODD. 
Original. 
© It rains/ it lady loves a rainy day ? ? 

Taz long warm Udays have been cloudless and 
lovely for nearly a fortnight ; luxuriant grass 
has fallen beneath the hand'of the mower, and 
the first hay-making, which may certainly be 
called the poetry of ſarngang, is over ; the beard- 
ed rye and golden wheat wave upon the upland, 
and the allken tassels of the corn are lengthening 
as it ripens in-the valleys. A smiling company 
of flowers have each day opened to the early 
gunlight, turned drooping away from the hot 
breath of noon and thirsted for the dew-fall, and 
none of the © multitudinous * leaves have yet faded 
or fallen, And now the summer rain comes 
down, to wash the green foliage, moisten the dry 
earth, and fill the waiting flower-cups. How 
gladly they all welcome the dancing rain-drops !| 


as a brother. 


the leaves grow greener, and we can almost see | 
the young clover springing up where they fall. 
May our hearts be full of gratitude, O Lord, for | 
thy countless blessings ; Thou crownest the year 
with goodness, and thy paths drop fatness. Thou | 
sendest rain from heaven and fruitful seasons, 
filling our mouths with food and our hearts with 
gladness. 

Such were the pleasant and pious reflections 
of Allan Grenville, the young pastor of Doveton, 
who, a ae absent for a season, now passed 
along the quiet and almost deserted streets of the 
village for the purpose of making a few friendly 
calls upon 8ome of his parishioners. He was 
one well .worthy the love of those to whom he 
statedly and faithſully ministered the words, of 
truth and holiness ; and though *© our minister ? 
is always a paragon of perfection, yet in giving a 
sketch of his character I will endeavor to keep 
my partiality from-leading me into exaggeration. 
Though many years had not lent him their expe- 
rience; he geemed to have learned all that was 
necessary to be known from rules laid down in 
* that book of life which was his constant study, 
and to him especially belonged the-blessing which 
was pronounced by our Savior upon the pure in 
heart ; for he s8eemed to walk eyer with an abi- 
ding consciousness of being in the presence of 
God, He did not point out the way of virtue to 


| 


_— 


. * but his sabbath-day sermons were exemplified 
and practised throughout the week, 80 far as frail 


| 


Day. 9 


come temptation. Was his text charity ? he 
Shared his own small salary with the destitutey 
was it faith? he seemed to have imbibed the 
Spirit of him who was caught up into the third 
heaven, and spoke of that far off land as one who 
had dwelt among its shining palaces, and only 
80Journed upon earth for a se Did- he&# 
preach forgiveness ? the sun never went 
upon his wrath, and if smote on one cheek he 
turned thegother also. He taught us not to ne- 
glect or degpise the perishing things of time ; 
but while mourning over its fagt fading flowers, 
to let our grief be mingled with a joyful hope in 
the amaranthine bloom of eternity. With piety 
g0 pure, and simplicity 80 unaffected, he was de- 
gervedly a favorite of all. 'The aged smiled ap- 
provingly upon his efforts, the young failed not 
to do him reverence, and even his theological 
opposers, respected him as a man, and loved him 
His voice was deeply melodious, 
his countenance pleasant to look upon, and his 
large melancholy eyes were full of poesy. There 
was a story of the blighting of some heart-cher- 
ished hope in very early life, ere his studies were 
completed, whether by death or inconstancy, I. 
cannot say ; and the memory of youthful gorrow 
goftened by pious resignation, no doubt gave to 
those eyes their sad but sweet expression. 
Having left our minister thus long in the rain, 
we will now follow him to the residence of squire 
Laight, one of the wealthiest and most influential 
men in the village ; but, alas! the two fair 
daughters of the house had not thought of re- 
ceiving calls upon such a stormy morning, and 
gave him a" somewhat uncordial welcome ; for 
their sitting-room had not been * put to rights,” 
their dresses were rather untidy, and worst of all 
their hair was in papers ; this was certainly 
unfortunate, though I do not see how a lady can 
wear ringlets unless she keeps them rolled up 
part of the time ; but to be 80 caught by one of 
the © lords of creation,” is sadly provoking. To 
be sure all the heroines of romance are gifted 
with naturally curling tresses, but it is seldom 
we meet them in everyday life ; and you may be 
sure, young man, that the curls which-adorn the 
brow of your mistress are either falss or have 
been 8@ewed up in papers. Now I do not reveal 
this 8ecret of the toilet to make trouble in the 
world, but merely that you may not be surprised 
should you happen in at an unlucky time, as did 
our minister ; who, poor man ! could not divine 


. mortality with the help of Heaven could over-| 
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the reason of his cold reception from two who, 
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he had thought, were really pretty and sensible [| tered around and she became 80 
irls, but who now made themselves disagreeable || their childish talk as almost to forget that any., 
* venting their yexation in uncharitable remarks || one else was present, till a younger 
"upon the weather. He s0on took leave, and || whispered that the minister w i, 
| ++ having made sevyeral other calls was proceeding || she blushed at the idea of being thought ſoc 
on his way to the widow Huntley's, when he || ſul of their guestzzand immediately aroge and en- 
x overtook and accosted young Amy Stewart, who || tered into conyersation with him. 
was-tripping lightly along with a small basket on | Meanwhile Mrs. Stewart had persnaded him to 
her arm, carefully holding up her neat calico ||take tea with them, andyhe thought the eveging 
7 dress from the wet grass with one hang, and car- || meal which was 80 neatly and expeditiously pre- 
rying an umbrella in the other. pared by Amy and her mother, the sweetest he 
| © Good morning, Miss Amy ; are you, too, out || had partaken for many years ; and while the fair 
in the rain ? 1 thought myself almost the only || girl stood at the table to wash the tea-cups and 
pedestrian our village afforded. Allow me to || saucers, which she laughingly handed the little 
relieve you of your basket, 80 far as our road is || ones to arrange in piles, he came to the conclu- 
in the on direction. I shall call at Mrs. ||sion that no domestic emplayment could be un- 
Huntley's.” | becoming a lady ; and that as much grace, and 
*My errand is to the same place, Mr. Gren- || more good-nature, might be displayed in dish- 
ville, and you may take the basket if you please, || washing than in fingering a piano. He left the 
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- 4 | though it is not at all burdensome. It is 80|| happy family with regret, and his first act on 1 
| &- - pleasant to day—you smile to hear me call it || reaching his study was to read and make appli- | 
$ pleasant, I mean the showers are s0 refreshing || cation of those true and simple lines of the poet e 


'K! and delightful, I longed to be out with the glad || Brainerd's from which the motto of our sketch 
"Fe birds and blossoms, 80 persuaded mother to let || was chosen. ; 
if me take a few biscuit to the poor widow; for she || There are some people who are always prying | 
always seems pleased to 8see me. She often || into their neighbor's concerns ; and those who | 
gpeaks of-you, and will be s0 glad that youthave || were on'the look out for news 800n observed that 
_ returned—let us hasten, I am impatient to wit- || the pastor called oftener, and tarried longer, at 
ness her joy.* Mr. Stewart's, than at any other house in the 
The poor woman was indeed rejoiced. She || yillage; and it was accordingly reported and 
thought no one would take the trouble to visit || commented upon wherever two' or three were 
NF . her lonely cottage on s8uch an unpropitious day ; || gathered together. 
{ kg but her favorite Amy, and dear minister, 8pent © Now, Fanny,” said the eldest M*ss Laight to 
VT; two whole hours there—and she was 80 happy, || her sister, while drawing on her gloves + ſor 
, 8he could live a week on the recollection of it. || church, © you need not s8pend 80 much time*ar- 
How often is it in our power to. confer such hap- ranging your new hat, for it will make no im- 
piness without any sacrifice of our own -onyoy- pression on Mr. Grenville's heart ; and you have 
13 ment. lost all chance of being a minister's wife if the 
© It had been the pastor's intent to call at Mr. || report is true that he has been led captive by the 
; Stewart's; * he therefore accompanied Amy to || charms of Amy Stewart. I wonder he did not 
her home, which was humble in comparison with || look higher, for he might have had his choice 
Kb. gome he had that day visited, for. wealth was far || among the lambs of his flock.” - nn 
; from being the portion of her parents, but the || <*O, Soph, you need not 8uppose there are any 
= purest domestic affection and heaven-smiling con- || evil intentions against our minister in the tie of © 
E tent, was their better inheritance. One laughing || my bonnet strings ; for though I love him with 
| - boy met them at the door, exclaimingy * O, 81ster || my whole heart—and who that knows him will 
= - Army, father has made me & beautiful wooden || not say the same ?—and have alwdys given him 
1 E horse ! and I have been in s|uch a huryy to let || my* 8weetest smiles, except upon one unlucky 
7% you. 8ee it—what made you stay 80 late ?*. An-|| occasion, which you doubtless remember; I had _ 
, other had been picking berries and saved half || never a thought of his being other than my friend. & 
b 'F for 8ister, and all had gomething to claim atten- || I am too proud—with shame I confess it—for a 
L tion ; 80 throwing aside her bonnet, she 8at down || minister's wife ; I could never 8mile and courtesy 
bs upon @ low stool while the ailing group clus- || to every old Eodger, or shake hands, and 8ay, 
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how do you do, sister ? * with all the women- 
4 olks, high or low, ,rich or poor, in the parish. 
If the report is indeed true, and I wish from my 
"heart"it may be, he has chosen wisely, for I can 
think of no one better calculated to fill 80 re- 
gponsible a 8tation, than the humble and pure- 
minded Amy.” . 

Allan had hitherto thought little of the bright 
looks that dwelt upon his countenance while he 
occupied the pulpit, and now when he sought to 
read approval in one fair face, its owner seemed 
conscious that she should meet his glance, and 
from her modest eyes the curtain-lash was seldom 
lifted. | 
Tears stood in the eyes of Amy's fond parents 
when Allan Grenville besought permission to 
take their beloved daughter to himself, He 
spoke of her rare qualities and his own unworth- 
iness, and lamented his poverty for' the first time ; 
but though poor in purse he was rich in love, 
and all that he had was hers. 

They forbade him to speak:- of his poverty— 
was he not wealthy in comparison with the one 
he 8ought? for they could give her nothing more 
than she already possessed—a good education, 
virtuous principles, and an uncommonly sweet 
disposition. 'Though they could not resign their 
dear child to another without regret, they were 
proud and happy that she should become the wife 
of one 80 worthy ; and when he brought her to 
church as his bride, all s8miled upon them, re- 

Joiced in their union, and from many a heart 
went up the aspiration that Heaven would bless 
them. | G 

This prayer has been granted ; for years have 
passed, and their affection, like fine: gold upon 
which no rust can gather, is till the 8ame ; and 
he often tells her with a happy smile, that she 
came not portionless to his dwelling, but brought 
gunghine as a dowry, though he had chosen her 
for his wife on a rainy day. 

Hartford, Ct. 
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INDIAN - WORSHIPING THE RAINBOW. 
Original. 


- Gov, in the rudest of his children's hearts, 

_ Has placed a hope that lifts the soul to heaven ; 

- And in the. bright and beauteous things of earth, 
- The savage's eye can read the language clear 

' Of the Good Spirit's care and love. And though 
_ He trembles when the thunderer's car is heard, 
And the fierce lightnings gild the sombre clouds, 
Io the wild storm-king reigns in awful might, — 
Yet when the winds are hushed, the sun unveiled, 


| 


And o'er the wide expanse © the bow of peace? 
Is thrown, he kneels and worship's God, and ſeels 
The presence of a being great and good. 


It is a 8ight that well may wake up thought 
Within the human heart, to see the wild 
Untamed, untutored, nature's child, bow down 
On 8ome high rock that overlooks the sea, 

And silently adore the gorgeous arch, 

That seems a pathway from our earth to heaven. 
*Twere a rich boon to look within his breast, 
And read the thoughts of his adoring soul— 

The feelings of the heart, that soften all 

The features of his face, and make his eye 

Burn with the light of love, as brightly pure 

As ever met the human gaze. As there 

He kneels, like as a prayerful child at eve, 

Calm, passionless, and meek, O who would dream 
That eye could flash with hate, those features wear 
The look of deadly vengeance, and those hands 
Be crimsoned with the blood of foes? Too soon 
The lesson of © the bow ? is lost ! and as Y 
The angry sea waked by the storm no more 
Reflects the quiet beauty of the sky, 

Wild passion stirs the elements within 

The soul, and mirrored there no more doth lie 
The beauteous forms of love and peace ! 


We all 
Too 8o0on forget the silent lesson taught 
By all the changing beauties of the skies, 
And the bright world of loveliness and grace. 
From the sweet flowers—wise ministers of love— 
From balmy dew, unfolding bud, each ray 
Of light that warms, the glorious clouds, the songs 
Of mating birds, the gliding streams, the hush 
Of evening*s calm, the stars, the hallowing moon, 
We learn that beauty dwells with peace. And as 
Wild winds and storms shroud all these charms, 80 wall 
The rage and shades of anger, dark revenge, 
And hate, cloud human loveliness, and change 
The child of God into a fiend. We are 
Too much the savage with his bow and axe, 
Too seldom like the rainbow worshiper! 

Haverhill, Mass. ; 
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MIND AND MATTER. 
k Original. 
By unassisted reason mankind discovered, long 


ago, that there was some distinction between the 
material world, and that thinking principle which 


1] enables us to mould, arrange, and adjust, matter 


as we 8ce fit to do. | 6 


There have been philosophers, and we have a 
few of them now-a-days, who taught that every- 
thing was material, They declare that that 
which is not material does not exist, and to sp@@k 
of a thing which is immaterial is a contradiction 
in terms. Now this is to s8ay that what is not 
palpable to one of our corporeal senses, does not 
actually exist ; because in their confined view of 
substances, there can be nothing which our five 
8enses do not betray. Even the organization of 
animals in this outward world should have taught 
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them better. There are animals which have not 
80 many senses as we; and we might as well 
deny the existence' of colors, of the 8un and stars, 
because moles and persons born blind cannot see 
them. The same may be 8aid of sounds in con- 
nection with persons who are born deaf, By the 
aid of our five senses, we discover what we term 
matter, How do we know that if we had more 
genses we 8hould not discern other substances 
besides those which come under the observation 
of the few senses which we have ? Is it certain 
that every thing which exists must be palpable 
to our five genses, There are 8ome things, like 
the wind, which are palpable only to one or two 
of our 8enses, while other things are palpable to 
the whole five, If by matter these philosophers 
mean only the 8ubstances which we discover by 
the aid of our sengses, then are they greatly at 
fault in deciding that there can be. nothing in ex- 
zstence which is not material. 

It may be considered 8ufficiently made out that 
there may be substances—for we will give them 
that name—which are not to be seen, heard 
smelt, felt, or tasted, When we declare that it 
is impossible to have any other senses than those 
which we possess, we say that which we know 
not. _ The brute has instinct which digcloses to 
him facts which our senses can never discern. 
Here, then, is a sense even in this world, which 
we do not possess. 

Wildly and foolishly, then, FOR the materialist 
argue, when he denies that there are no substan- 
ces in existence which cannot be made out by 
the five senses proper to man. We know that 
the brute has instinct, and that by means of this 
instinct he discovers things which we cannot 
learn ; yet it is impossible for us even to tell how 
this instinct operates upon the brute, and what 
feelings it produces in him. 

Perhaps that if we had other senses, we should 
. discover in the material world uses, and designs, 
and natures, that we never dreamed of, Where 
we hear SA the voice of winds, we might hear 
angels—and where we see clouds, we might dis- 
cern hosts of intelligent beings. 

But rashly have 8ome philosophers judged that 
there is no 8piri, because our corporeal eyes 
cannot discern it. As well might the brute 8ay 


there is no beauty in poetry because he cannot. 


read it, and no harmony in the -mathematics be- 
cause he cannot understand them. 

If there is nothing like mind independent from 
matter, it is 80mewhat singular that a nonentity 


"M 


'should exercise 80 much influence. over matter, 


There is a power, call it what you may 7, ig be” 


| man intelligence which levels mountains, c 


the course of rivers, and piles the granite o half 
way to the clouds, There is a power in human 
intelligence that brings food up-out of the ground, 
prepares it for the most fastidious taste, and which 
makes beyerage of every description to cool the 
thirst of man, There is a power in human intel- 
ligence which builds cities, and places a wall 
around them which no being destitute of reason 
can penetrate, By the aid of his intellect man 
can circumvent and destroy the most powerful of 
the brute creation. 

Yet, is this. intellect, which 80 powerfully op- 
erates upon and governs matter, less than- matter 
itself—or is it only a quality of matter ? Is there 
no s8uch thing as mind because it cannot be seen 
by the material eye? How can the material eye 
Survey and contain a power that is 80 different 
from, and 80 s8uperior to itself? 'The eye can 
8ee the operations of mind, and we can all feel its 


, || workings in our own breasts, yet we. would deny 


the existence of such a principle, because it is 
not personally visible to the few senses which 
belong exclusively to matter. | 

It may truly be said that it requires more cre- 
dulity to be an atheist than to be a christian, 
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PUNISHMENT. 

Original. 
HowevexR necessary may be the infliction of pun- 
ishment for crime, still is it not better that .the 
attention of government should be called and its 
countenance be given to 8uch institutions, public 
and private, as best tend to imbue the hearts of 
youth with a regard for moral virtue,—to instil 
into their minds 8uch principles as will restrain 
them from the commission of crime, and lead 
them in the paths of conscious rectitude and 
peace. 

To encourage and promote virtuous actions is» 
among the means that may be used to less8en 
crime and consequently the infliction of funish- 
ment ; this is, as has been justly remarked, the 
best -olice that can be established in any country. 
Many, very many, of the violations of law may. 


| be traced to ignorance; not an ignorance of the 


penalty thereby incurred, but that want of early 
instruction which left the impulses of nature un- 
restrained, and thus permitted them to fasten on 
evil courses when the individual was too youlig - 
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., 
and uninformed to. distinguish between the ten- 
dency of such courses and those of an opposite 
character, or -to estimate the very opposite re- 
gults to which they must inevitably lead. Hence 
the importance of our schools, and the greater 
importance of selecting teachers from the most 
exemplary class of citizens—men and women 


practically moral as well as professedly pious. 
EK, W. 
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THE -PEN. 
Original. 


Mocx not at my 8ubject, gentle reader, I beseech 
you, To be sure, the theme which I have chosen 
for the present article, appears to be rather unin- 
teresting and unimportant at a cursory glance ; 
but still I should be exceedingly sorry to 8ee any 
person who has proved his or her superior intel]- 
ligence by the act of subscribing for the Reposi- 
tory, display an unnatural want of discernment in 
8neering at an article s1mply because its subject 
is a pen. Reflect a mament, thou who hast deign- 


ed to follow me thus far in my mental wanderings | 
along the present narrow path, and tell me, or 
rather ask yourself—Has not the pen been the all 
in all (s to speak) of the very best articles which 


have appeared in the occasional pages of the 
work you love 80 well to peruse, whether of po- 
etry or prose, and whether written by an s. c. x. 
Or an M. A. D. Ora Cc. L, E,? You must needs see 
that this is a correct and necessary conclusion. 
Had it not been for the pen, simple instrument as 
it is, the brightest initials which have adorned the 
Repository, would have remained in obscurity, 
_ and the esteemed names for which they stand, 
themselves all sunshine, could not have developed 
their radiance, Compare the mind to the 8un, 
and the pen must needs, in its figurative capaci- 
ty, occupy the place of the atmosphere. It is the 
medium by which the mind is able to make its 
energies manifest and felt, through which it an- 
8wers a certain end for which it was bestowed— 
to enlighten and revivify. Place but the pen in 
the hand of a Paley, and how do the morning mists 
of scepticigm depart, widely scattered into invisi- 
bility ; and how glisten the bright and wide fields 
of christianity in the undimmed brilliancy of truth. 
Let a Milton, or a Shakspeare assume it, and 
poesy's fair spring comes dancing gaily over the 
expanding pastures of literature, banishing their 
wintry aspect, decking them anew with its roses, 
its lilacs, and its jasmines, and causing even the 


evergreens of immortal intellect to shake off the 


| bleaching frosts, and assume a fresher hue, Let 


the pen, too, but execute the decree of a Scott, 
or a Cooper, and how 8weetly blend truth and 
imagination in union, beautiful and harmonious, 
painting on the theatre of life, scenes at once 
thrilling, delightful and sublime, and absorbing 
the mind ecstatically when reality around stands 
ftrowning gloomily. Thus is the pen the nigh 
companion of the 8age, the poet, and the novyel- 
ist, enabling their minds to act in their various 
spheres, accompanying their hands, and mainly 
instrumental in enabling them to make permanent 
and useful record of their thoughts. And indeed, 
what would the historian, the divine, or even the 
correspondent do without it 2 Vast is its utility, 
nor, insignificant as it 1s esteemed by some, is it 
without its poetry. 

What can be more poetical than a pen ! Moves 
it not in the very sphere of poetry—doth it not 
define and describe the poetry of all things else ? 
We have had. the poetry of the moon, of the 
mountains, and even of woman, portrayed in bril- 
liant colors, and the pen has been chiefly-instru- 
mental in defining or portraying it. Why, then, 
should not the pen have s8ome poetry of itself ? It 
has,! It is surrounded with poetry ; and poetry 
as well as utility is its very essence. 

There is poetry in the pen, when, in the silent 


| 8olitude of her chamber;perhaps at the dead hour 


of midnight, and when no eye but one is open to 
8can her employ, the tender virgin indites an 
epistle to her far distant beloved. How ably 
then does the pen second her yielded affection ; 


how readily does it convey the secret emotions of 


her twining heart to a sheet as pure as that heart 
itself; and how gracefully does it record them 
there in polished lines most worthy of the love 
which they proclaim ; and its soft, rustling mo- 
tion is a most appropriate accompaniment to the 
gofter 8igh which steals from the bosom of the 
fair writer as 8he thinks of the wide distance 
which separates her from her beloved. 

Again has the pen its poetical ass0ciations 
when the divine wields it in describing the glories 
and the bliss of another state. *Tis then that, it 
seems like 8ome s8trange visitant from unseen 
worlds, filled with the fire of immortality, which 
it 8ends forth in mighty volume to break away the 
barriers of corruption and the tomb, and to illu- 
mine the undiscoyered void beyond. How geems 


it, at every stroke, to scatter the night . shades | 
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which envelope the grave, to shatter the imprigys. = 
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oning walls of death, to rend in twain the veil 
which separates the terrestrial from the celestial; 
and as by a telescopic or magic power, to expose 
to view the portals of Elyslum. Almost can we 
8eem to hear the songs forever resounding through 
that blessed habitation of redeemed immortals, as 
the pen, in the hand of one who is master of the 
subject, moves with celerity on to the completion 
of the work of description ; and its very onward 
motion. seems 8significant of the fact, that we are 
hastening forward to realize at last the glory and 
incorruption of which it treats. 

I might further s8peak of the poetry of the pen, 
but the limits which I have assigned to this arti- 
cle will not permit any enlargement, But I can- 
not close without appropriating to the old, tried 
friend in my hand, and with which I have written 
this article, a few remarks. Poor thing ; it hath, 
like a faithful servant, suffered itself to be worn 
out in its master's s8ervice, and the reader must 
needs pause with me till it is mended. 'There ! 
it goes better now ! 

Insignificant as is the pen now addressing you, 
dear reader, and humble, it nevertheless, like 
most other pens, affords a moral. In the outset, 
when it was first introduced into active life, it was 
brittle and hard, if I mistake not, and appeared 
very little inclined to conform itself to my wishes 
and become a decent pen, fit for use, Thus it 
resembled the stubborn man, whose opposition to 
everybody, whose determined obstinacy in pur- 
Suing his own unadyised course, unfits him for 
being of service to society, and tends to destroy 
himself. Such is the man whose rough edges 
and brittle temper affliction must whittle down, 
or 8mooth away, and then, as was the case with 
my pen, after a similar operation, he may be of 
g8ome adyantage to 8uch as should receive benefit 
from him. 

Thus had my pen an applicable moral at its 

beginning, and 80 hath it now, that it hath about 
reached the latter end of its usefulness. Like it, 
we must at last become useless. The substance 
of our life will be gradually wasted unto its root, 
by those who now claim our services ; and those 
in yhose service we are now spent, will be oblig- 
ed to resign us, and deposit us in a place where 
we shall be no more disturbed—where' we shall 
resolye back silently and slowly to the original of 
our formation. Well, then, let us be useful while 
we may. Shall I not strive to do this, when the 
very writing implement which I am using, admo- 
nishes me that the term of my usefulness is fast 


| 


The Plaint. 


expiring ? It is conscience and a sense of duty 
which whisper me to reply in the affirmative. 
And my present wish is, that when death ghall 
close my labors and my days, should a friendly 
pen 8ee fit to record aught concerning me, it may 
be in justice able to sxay—he lived not in vain. 


D. J, MN. 
Bangor, April 1839. 
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THE PLAINT. 
Original. 


The following stanzas were written for @ lady who has 
been 80 unfortunate as to lose not only her father, and 
other relatives and friends, but also husband and all 
her children, by death ; but yet, who mourneth not as 
one that hath not hope ; for the peculiar quality and 
strength of her faith in the complete accomplishment of 
Jehovah's universal promises, makes her serene and 
cheerful under 80 great a loss. | 


OrrT in the lonely midnight, 
And often in the day, 
I think of those whose life has passed, 
Like vapor, s8wift away— 
For husband, children, friends have gone— 
Stern death hath made them all his own. 


Ah ! memory doth wing me 
Back to my halcyon hours ; 
Those who are gone were with me then, 
And life 8eemed crowned with flowers ; 
My heart was light, for they were here, 
Life's rugged path with smiles to cheer. 


But now I miss them ever; 
I miss them from my home,— 
I miss them in each well known scene, 
Where they were wont to roam ; 
I miss them from each favorite spot, 
And know the world contains them not. 


'Tis then not gtrange that sorrow 
Sometimes pervades my breast, 

When death hath banished from my path, 

- Those whom I loved the best,— 

"Tis nature all that bids me weep, 

For ah ! my heart doth never sleep ! 


Yet is my lot, though hapless, 
Not altogether 80 ! 
The grave hath not my all enclosed, 
Nor snatched all solace,—No ! 
Friends still are round me, tried and known, 
And faith, warm seraph, is my own ! 


Ah ! faith alone has power, 
Were all my kindred dead, 
And friends all gone, to wipe my tears, 
And raise my drooping head ; 
The heart would point to where they lie, 
Faith gives them life beyond the sky.. 


* It tells, too, of reunion, 
When earth shall be no more, 
When &in $hall all have passed away, 
And death have lost its power ;— 
In brighter worlds where bliss shall reign, 
It shows the lost restored again. 


Thus oft in lowly midnight, 
And often in the day, 
I think of those whose life has pazssed, 
Like vapor, quick away ; 
And though with tears my cheek is wet, 
I have a balm for my regret ! 


Bangor, Me. 


D. þ M. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF FEMALE 
EDUCATION. 


BY SARAH CC. EDGARTON. 


Original. 
I. ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 


Ix the articles we are designing upon the 8ubject 
of education, we aim rather at enforcing old 
truths than establishing new theories. We ar- 
rogate no claims to the distinction of a reformer 
—though the truth is palpable enough that refor- 
mation is needed. We do not even make pre- 
tensions to the dignity of a teacher. No, Heaven 
forbid 8uch ass8umptions in us! We are ambi- 
tious of one thing only—to enlist the sympathies, 
the affections, the zealous co-operation of the 
young ladies of our christian denomination in 
particular, of our sex in general, in the good 
cause of intellectual cultivation. 

Our hopes are ardent for the regeneration of 
mankind through the influence of Uniyersalist 
females ; and why should these hopes be unten- 
able? Does not female_influence he at the very 
root of all moral reformation in 8ociety ? and is 
there any doctrine save ours that can make holy 
the spirit of that influence ? One thing only is 
wanting—a proper cultivation of our minds and 
hearts for this greatest of all earthly enterprises. 
We must feel our divinity—feel that we are not 
Subordinate agents in the high providence of 
Heaven—that our mission is one of toil, of dan- 
ger, and blessed be God ! of great and glorious 
reward, 

It is in the hope, and an earnest hope it is, of 
umpressing the\-great truths of christianity upon 
the hearts of our sisters—of winning them, by il- 
lustrations of the power and the glory of the gos- 
pel in the practical life of woman, to turn from 
the frivolous idleness and insignificance of fash- 
lonable exisfence, to those high paths of moral 
and intellectual emprise that lead up our Zion to 
the temple of” the Shechinah ; .it is in this hope 
that we have turned our own mind from the more 
fascinating haunts of romance to the sterner and 
loſtier poetry of woman's calling—her duties, her 
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influence, her mental and moral AY her 80- 
cial ministry to the human heart. 

Let us not be misunderstood. While we would 
have woman gensible of her own capacities, and 
constantly exerting . her influence to elevate the 
tone of s8ociety, we would have that influence 
© more felt than seen ; * there should be no dis- 
play, no visible consciousness, no pompous proc- 
lamation, no 8how of power. Like Desdemona, 


© A maiden never bold, 
Of s8pirit 80 still and quiet that her motion 
Blushed at itself —* ' 


So should woman ever be—quiet, modest, gentle, 
and full of tranquil firmness, We urge and jt 
818t, again and again insist, that she never alle | 
her native refinement to degenerate into = ; 
line exhibitions of her talent. Her sphere of « op- 2 
eration 1s within the heart, where she must ent 
with a till, soft tread, alarming no pride, awaking 
no jealousy of power. 'The moment she displays 
her influence, that moment it eludes her posses- 
$10n foreyer. 

But our introduction is growing tedious. Di- 
dactic reasoning may operate upon the head, 
facts and scenes appeal to the heart. If the char- 
acters introduced in our first illustration exhibit 
either a defective education on the one hand, or 
a correct and reasonable cultivation of feminine 
capacities upon bhe other, we feel confident our 
suggestions will not be entirely disregarded. 

Delia Bradford was the only child 'of 'an inde- 
pendent, but not wealthy farmer. Her school 
education had been completed at a distinguished 
Seminary in one of our inland cities, in company 
with the daughter of a wealthy neighbor, named 
Julia Sheldon. Their term of instruction con- 
tinued four years, at the end of which they were 
supposed to be finished in all scientific attain- 
ments and graceful accomplishments. But very 
dissimilar had been the course of studies pre- 
scribed by their parents. Julia had been gifted 
by nature with remarkable beauty of form and 
ſeature ; her complexion was brilliant, and her 
voice rich and melodious. Feeling the full force 
of outward fascinations, her. parents were con- 
stantly encouraging her in the acquirement of 
personal graces. One year was devoted exclu- 
sively to music and dancing, another to the 8tudy 
of French and Italian, and the remainder of the 
term to a superficial investigation of the lighter 
sciences. The aim of her education was display 
—to amuse society, not to improve it. 

Mr. Bradford had marked out a very different 


>» in mental culture. 
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zy8tem of instruction for his daughter, and the 
excellent principles in which she had been train- 
ed at home, gave her a disposition to fit herselt 
for the performance of high and holy duties in 
the world she was about to enter. She 8tudied 
the philosophy of the human heart, that she might 
discipline her mind to reform its errors. She felt 
that her mission on earth was a nobler one than 
to amuse merely—it was to improve, to elevate, 
to refine. And to this end she cultivated her in- 
tellect in all its departments—not in the memory 
of acquired sciences alone, but in its reflective 
capacities, its innate energies, Every mind has 
original powers whose exercise and deyelopment 
Should form a distinctive and important element 
There should be more effort 
» to bring out these original capabilities, and less 
forcible instillation of foreign intellect. But we 
will not theorize. Having pursued their differ- 
ent 8ystems of education through the term pre- 
8cribed, the young ladies returned to their homes, 
each the object of delighted admiration to her 
friends; and thither we follow them, to learn 
from the practical application of their geveral at- 
' tainments in subsequent life, which had © obtained 
the more excellent ministry.” 

Fashionable young ladies in the country must 
make as regular a debut as our metropolitan 
damsels—though usually with a less brilliant dis- 
play. But 8quire Sheldon was rich, and his 
daughter beautiful and accomplished ; he, there- 
fore, in conjunction with his wife, resolved that 
Julia's © coming out * should exceed any exhibi- 
tion of the kind ever known in Greenville. In- 
vitations were accordingly given for a numerous 
party ; and a fortnight of unceasing preparation, 
and hundreds of dollars expenditure, 8ucceeded 
in getting up a scene worthy of 80 brilliant a de- 
butante. Julia's only brother was now at home, 
and with him a collegiate friend—the son of a 
distinguished southerner. 

Mahlon Clayton needed few recommendations 
of fortune or rank to admit him to the higher 
circles of gociety. He carried his ticket with 
him, in his countenance, manners, and conversa- 
tion. He had high talents, and a heart till 
more excellent ; fine dark, piercing eyes, (dan- 


gerous things 1) and a form of perfect elegance. 
Moreover he was just twenty-two—that most vi- 
vacious .and s8usceptible period of manhood. He 
was greeted very cordially by the parents of his 
friend Willis, and Julia” looked forward to the 
party with anticipations tenfold more delightſul 


since he was to be an attendant star. There 


would be gomething really distingue, in having 


the company of a southern gentleman—one $0 
handsome, graceful, and gifted, as Mr. Clayton ; 
and Julia thought, and Julia's parents thought, 

that with s8uch an attendant she could not fail to 
create an astonishing sensation. 

- 'There is usually a great eagerness manifested 
in country balls to observe the selection of part- 
ners in the first danee; and the company at 
Greenville was not an exception to. this rule. 

The dance was led by Mahlon and Julia, followed 
by her brother Willis and Delia Bradford. The 
different tastes of these young ladies were as 
correctly evinced in. their style of dress, as they 
had previously been in the pursuit of their studies. 
Julia shone in gems and gilyer tisxue ; Delia was 
simply adorned in white si]k, with no ornament 
but one s8mall, white, natural rose, worn amid her 
soft brown curls. 
had been long known to the villagers, but it was 
not 80 certain that she returned it. 'This even- 


ing she 8eemed unusually restrained in his pres- 


ence ; received his attentions coldly, and seemed 
pained by the increasing fondness of his manners. 
She had heard that his habits were too free—she 
could not smile upon him, 

Julia, meanwhile, was receiving all the admi- 
ration her young heart could desire. Her beau- 
ty and grace were commended by every tongue, 
and what was dearer to her than all these praises, 
young Clayton's eloquent eyes told a tale of far 
deeper admiration. He claimed her hand again 
and again in the dance, and retained his seat by 
her, in defiance of all competitors, through most 
of the evening. Ah! beauty has many allure- 
ments to win the heart from judgment—and a 
ball-room is the most dangerous of all places for 
that heart to read its first essay on love. 

From, the hall the company adjourned to the 
drawing-rooms, and music was. introduced to be- 


| guile the time. Julia was called upon for a 8ong. 


Clayton attended her to the piano; here he could 
admire her beautiful hands while his ear was en- 
chanted by the rich melody that rose from her 
lips. He yielded himself without thought to her 
fascinations—and perhaps it was not in human 


nature*to resist the sweet flattery that 8poke from 


her expressive eyes, He could not mistake the 
intelligence of their glances, and his own were 
too bright not to reflect gome rays of the Same 
sentiment. 


Murmurs on applause ran through G's SUr- 


Willis* partiality for Dela 
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rounding circles as 'she ceaged, and Clayton | practicable—perbaps harsh, and unreasonable. 
whispered some goft words that brought a blusb {| But 80 long as | mug m100t there, and amile upon 


of gratified vanity to her cheeks. She retired to 
a corner of the apartment where Delia sat, and 
begged her to supply her seat at the piano. 
'This request was earnestly- geconded by many 
yoices, and Delia, covered with modest confusion, 
and protesting her inability to perform any thing 
to their acceptance, was led by Clayton to the 
instrument. It was some moments ere she could 
gain confidence to commence, and through the 
first lines her voice was scarcely audible, It was 
a little pathetic ballad that she attempted, and at 
the commencement the contrast with the brilliant 
performance of Julia was almost too great to be 
pleasing. But at its conclusion every one was 
in tears, There was no applause, no expression 
of admiration—nothing gave the dewy eyes to tell 
that they had been pleased. Could she have re- 
ceived a more gratifying compliment ? 'Fhe se- 
cret of her skill lay in the warmth and tenderness 
of her heart. She practised no art—she knew 
none.. Her voice drew its melody from a 8weet 
temper—its expression from deep and fervent af- 
ſections, Her music paused not to enchant the 
ear, it entered in to 8ubdue the heart. She was 
urged to continue; but observing the young 
southerner's eyes fixed almost too tendefly upon 
her, she retreated to Julia's side. Clayton fol- 
lowed, and continued sitting by them in conver- 
8atior till the company dispersed. 

A few evenings after, Willis Sheldom- invited 
his friend to accompany him to' farmer Brad- 
ford's. It was an invitation gladly accepted. 
They found Delia at home and alone. She re- 
ceived them gracefully, and the conversation g00n 
turned upon the party wherezthey had Jately met. 
Clayton inquired if she were fond of 8uch ass8em- 
blies. 


*I confess I am not,* she replied. 


{It is 8el- 
dom I attend a ball to gratify myself, though, 1 
am very fond of the dance, and love company as 


well as any belle, I think thereis generally too 
much levity indulged ; there is nothing either to 
improve the mind, or refine the heart.” 

© Yes, Miss Bradford, when some one sings a 
little. ballad that draws the tears to all or eyes, 
I think I may 8ay, even in a ball-company the 
heart may be refined. F: pray can you not de- 
visge 8ome method by which these ©assemblies 
might be made pop of your countenance ? 

Delia blughed, *O, sir, I do- not know. You 
would think my a 2 OP and very im- 


VOL. VIII. 


| peeuliarly disagreeable. 


the gambler, the ſop, and the betrayer of inno- 
cence, though fashion may excuse: me, my con- 
8clence pleads no acquittal.” She ventured to 
look toward Willis, and s8aw that he blushed 
painfully. * I would meet there the virtuous and 
intelligent poor, and exclude the ignorant 'and 
vicious rich. I know it is useless to hope for 
guch a change in the regulations of s8ociety—yet 
I cannot help thinking .t should be s0.* 

* And what would you-do with those who can- 
not be properly embraced in either of these class- 
es—the educated rich of rather irregular habits, 
rather questionable virtue?* In propounding 
this question Willis fixed his eyes rather keenly 
upon Delia, but she did not falter. 

©'Their intelligence and cultivation would en- 
title them to a place from which their evil habits 
would debar them ; but the moral portion of the 
company 8hould teach them, in an expressive 
manner, that cold civility could alone be yielded 
to them while their unjustifiable practices con- 
tinued.” | 

© And do you think this rule woulÞhave a ten- 
dency to reform them ?* asked Willis. 

©Perhaps you can better answer the question.” 

© Delia,* he replied, and he spoke tenderly, 
* Delia, I think it would.” | 

While they were conversing, Clayton was 
mentally contrasting the fair moralist with. the 
gay and fascinating Julia. 'Phe little song at the 
party had showed him how. much more heart she- , 


posses8ed—the present conversation developed 


the superior moral energies of her mind. In his 
whole acquaintance with( Miss Sheldon he did 
not recollect to have heard her utter © striking 
moral sentiment, and he wondered wherein con- 
sisted her peculiar fascinations. She had con- 
versed upon no 8ubject of interest that he-could 
recall; ind&d, she seldom conversed at all 


other than to s8peak of some new novel, or piece 


of music, or express her delight in the soft, flow- _ 


ing accents of the Italian tongue. He remem- 


bered that her own language was very mueh in- 


terlarded with French, which, from ass8ociations 
with the rabble of New Orleans, was to him 
He was pleased\ with 
Delia's plain, unembellished Engligh—he was 
pleased with the grace and dignity of her 'con- 
versation, and more particularly was he pleaged 
with the high moral sentiments that sbe 80 boldly 
uttered. She was not so beautiful as Miss Shel- 
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don, but the longer he gazed upon. her animated 
countenance, the loyelier did she appear, Every 

holy thought beamed through her clear blue eye, 

every benevolent feeling played upon her delicate 

mouth, He ſelt that her mand was very beauti- 
ful—that her heart was very pure. 

Clayton saw that his friend Willis loved her ; 
he saw that unless that love worked out a regen- 
eration of principles and- practice, it was utterly 
hopeless ; and he fell into some cogitations upon 
the probability of s&uvch a result, which were' 
shortly disturbed by Delia's reading aloud a pas- 
8age of Cowper, upon the subject she had been 
discussing with Willis. Her elocution was ex- 
quisitely.melodious ; it was the music of thought. 
She read as those only can read who throw their 
own feelings entirely into” the ay. wif of the 
author, and yteld themselves quite to the impulse 
of the heart. *Oh,” thought Clayton, *it is worth 
a thousand of Miss Sheldon's Italian quotations.* 
He resolved to bring some of his own books to 
read with her, and again fell into a reverie in 
conjecturing what would be most agreeable to 
her taste, till at length feeling himself rather a 
dull compatfion;. he rose and took leave, and pur- 
gsued his way back to squire Sheldon's alone— 
leaving Willis- to: palliate his ſaults, and plead 
his cause without interruption. 

He found Julia as he seldom had seen her, 
deeply interested in a book. He 8at down beside 
her, and took up the volume that lay idle in her 
lap. *Lady Blessington !* he exclaimed ; *do 
you hke her as a woman or as an author ??, 

*As an author,” Julia replied, *I think there 
are few 80 delightful ; as a woman he is 8aid to 
be very fascinating.” | 

Clayton's lip almost curled with scorn ; but he 

remembered that he was speaking with a lady, 
and of a lady ; 80 he merely sighed ; © Do you 
not esteem Miss Edgeworth much more chaste 
and-sensible ?* he inquired. % 
Her portraitures of 
810n are not half so vivid and real as those of 
| Her loves are too reagonable, too 
| much under the control of the. judgment to be 
natural, I think.* Here she bestowed upon him 
another of those speaking glances, that free from 
vanity as he really was, he could not but inter- 
pret. as expressing a degree of the RR of 
which she spoke. 

* Perhaps Lady Blessington portrays at more 
as it exists when uncontrolled.; but I think the 
rational- affection  described by Miss Edgeworth 


more what love should be in the hearts of moral 
and intellectual beings.” 
conyersation was directed to. another Subject... 
Early the next morning Willis entered Clay- 
ton's apartment looking . very wretched, +I can 
remain at home no longer, Mahlon ; I am a mis- 
erable being ; my follies have ruined me; Delia 
despises me,” "Di 

* Did she 8ay 80 ?* 

© She 8aid 8he pitied me, and that 18 the same 
thing.” 

*O, no! © pity is-akin to love,” they gay.” 

© She told me she had loved me once—in my 
boyhood ; that: my subsequent -dissipation | had 
alienated her affections, and that, though my fſu- 
ture good conduct might win back her esteem, 


out hope, a wretch, an outcast.! 1 shall leave 
this place. to-morrow. ; 1 care not where I go, if 
it be only where I am not known.” 

© To-morrow ! 80 gudden? Well, I go with 
you. Louisiana shall be our destination. I have 
a—no matter what. Go with me to my own 
southern home, and I will see how I can ** min- 
ister to a mind diseased.” Absence may soften 
Delia's heart.” 

* Never ! 8he is the most unchanging of mor- 
tals—and I am wretched forever ! * 

The young gentlemen departed at the appoint- 
ed time, and Greenville seemed to Julia the most 
dreary 8pot on earth. 'There was no one to listen 

to her music, no one to admire. her dress.; her 
walks were lonely, and as for riding she erieatly 
detested it. The only manner. in which she could 


love-lorn maidens, and dreaming herself the most 
wretched of them gll. At length she sunk into 
such a moping* melancholy that her anxious 
mother insisted that she should be sent to the 
city to pass the winter, where the constant 8uc- 
cession of ' amusements would draw her mind 
from its too. dangerous -sensibilities,  'The-1dea 


preparation- he forgot her deep 8orrows, -. 

Delia was. as tranquilly happy as-heretofore. 
Her mind was always employed in-8tudy or on 
useſul gndustry—her heart never wanted for ob- 


sung, her parents were the only auditors 8he de- 
sired ; if She danced, it was to amuse. her little 
cousinsg—and hearty delight she found in it for 
their s8akes ; if she walked, they were her -con- 


stant companions. Her. rides,were never lonely 


. Julia 8ighed,- and the 


ms wot »þH 


her love could neyer be regained, So I am with- 


at all amuse herself. was poring over stories of 


was very -pleasing to her, and in the bustle of 


jects on which to lavish_its tenderness. - If she | 
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—$he had PONEn—S EN JOVTOnY and the 
presence of 'its God. Nor did. her. mind tire of 
its frequent solitude. | It had infinite resources 
of thought-within itgelf, Her books grew never 
dull, and her pen never weary, Her mind some- 
times recurred to the captivating stranger, but it 
was as a bright dream; come -and gone forever. 
She thought more frequently of Willis ; he had 
been the favorite of her childhood, and she felt 
a deep interest in his reformation—but she did 
not love him, and knew that she never could, 
She had never 8een but one person whom she 
deemed it possible she- ever could regard with 
deep affection ; why should it be Mahlon Clay- 
ton ? Was not his path a ad and hers a lowly 
one on earth *? 


_— 


The winter over, Spring ated the pleasant 
valleys of Greenville in her 'wonted freshness 
and beauty, Julia returned to her home with a 
new and accepted lover—one as rich and grace- 
ful, but neither as gifted nor as good as Mahlon 
| Clayton, - He had all of Julia's accomplishments, 
and it was thought © a fine match? by every one, 
themselves more especially, Everything yields 
to yankee enterprise in these days ; even court- 
ships are despatched with somewhat of railroad 
velocity, and Delia was not a little: 8urprised one 
morning in the first of May, to receive a 8um- 
mons to the wedding. It may be- thought per- 
haps, that we are disproving the long established 
philosophy of woman's unalterable affection ; no, 
no! Julia's romance for Clayton was-but the 
morbid-effect of excessive novel reading. Her 
heattthad never been cultivated for love. It had 
wasted-its affections upon earthly 'and perishing 
things—and.8elf had grown the all-eWEting idol. 
She had accepted' Mr. Norton because he was 
rich, and--would indulge her- in extravagant 
amusements.; he flattered mt and she thought 
she loyed him. | 

A ſew days before the wedding, Delia's cous1 
flew into the apartment where she was sitting, 
crying, * News ! news !* 

What news?? inquired Delia, with less cu- 
riosity than is usually betrayed at the 8ound. 

© O, Miss Sheldon is to'be married next Tues- 
day }? eb 


©'That is nothing new—1 have an invitation to 
the wedding.” 
& Well, her brother has returned.” 
*Willis ? ah, has he ?? and she ah Serious. 
' * Yes, and brought his wiſe.” 


The shadows all fled: © © His wife! Is it pos- 
sible he is married ?*  _ 

(Yes, I saw her myself; 8he is a beautiſul 
looking woman—not handsome, though.” 

* Beautiful looking, and not handsome,” repeat- 
ed Delia, laughing. 

* Yes, beautiful looking —good, you know, and 
bright. I'll tell you—she-is sister to that south- 
ern gentleman he went away with.” 

Delia blushed, she scarcely knew why, and 
her heart beat strangely. , * How do you know ?? 
she asked, unconsciously. 

* O, he called her sister, himself.” 

©He! Who?” 

Why, Mr. Clayton, you know. He came 
with them, and s8ome folks think it will be a great 
disappointment to him-to find Miss Sheldon 80 
nearly married.” 

Delia did not belong to the *some folks? of 
this opinion, She. could never have looked 80 
happy in the belief of any person's disappoint- 
ment. She changed color, and changed her 
seat ; her needle grew dull, and-she flung her 
work aside, © News * sometimes affects the nerves 
very strangely. 

Our readers who have any deality, (and few 
will be our readers who are quite destitute,) will 
readily imagine the result of this arrival. "The 
more Clayton saw of female society, the more 
firmly was his -high opinion of Delia established. 
He observed' in most of the circles to which he 
was introduced, that female talent seemed to have 
been cultivated exclusively for display ; that the 
= $0 been devoted to those lighter and 
mor@” brilliant. accomplishments, which myst be 
thrown aside as useless when the heavy mantle 
of age is put on ; While those loftier and more 


enduring acgomplishments of the mind and heart, 
which make eld ul as youth, were re- 
rded as humdrum mespun—fit only for | 
and old maids. 


tells her there: 18 More ry in her © lullaby,” 
than in all of Julia's. grand 

|| and © bravura* 8ongs. Willis, too, is happy with 
his southern bride. He says he owes. it all to 
Delia's bold, yet kind and -earnest condemnation 
of his follies ; since, without the: better character. 


| which it produced, he never could have won. his - 


pure-hearted Amelia. Mr. and Mrs. Norton en- | 
dure matrimony as well as a thousand others who 
wear the yoke ;—aye, a yoke it is where law is 
the only bond of union, and- indifference fills the 
vacuity of all-werm and holy affections. Julia 
detests her music—her health is too feeble to 
þ permit walking, or dancing ; s8he:.has. learned 
that novels are indeed fictions, and really believes 
that love is but a poet's dream, while her children 
are confided to the care of about a dozen teach- 


ers to be instructed in accomplishments. 
Shirley Village, Mass. 
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SHE LOVED MUCH. 


AN ALBUM TRIBUTE. 
Original. . | 

Sur loved much ! the Savior said;, 
Of one who knelt low at his feet, 
And dearer words for woman's ear | 
Can ne*'er the sense of hearing greet. 


She should love much — how else can she 
Meet the dark hours that come to all ? 
How else can 8he her sorrows bear, 
And yield life's treasures to God's call ? 


She should love much —*twill teach her soul 
To wear the humble garb of truth, 
And be declining age's child, 
The friend and guardian of the youth ; 
*T will close her ears to flattery's voice, 
And chasten rightly all her speech, 
*'Twill make the law of kindness hers, 
And goodness by example teach. 


May*st thou love much—thy better Friend, 
And know the sweets of his dear love, 
And like a pure and joyous stream, 
Thou'll in the path appointed move,— ES 
Duty will be thy dearest joy, he 
_ _ *Thy pleasure to extend kind aid, 
And many a voice shall breathe thy praise, 
When in the grave with tears tThou'rt laid. 


LO 
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upon the woman who openly avows herself an 
infide]. 

There is a powerful argument in favor of the 
= christian religion, connected with woman. We| 
| - may look back on the page of history, and find 


20 '* She loviid mick, — Woman end Obvidfanity. 


and that onie man could have « great number of 
wives—a cireumstance which too plainly shows 
the slight estimation in which they were held. 
Christianity came, and reached a helping hand 


to the oppressed and degraded sex, bidding her 


rise to that primeval condition, and to sustain 
that relationship to man which she held when, in 
Eden's blissful garden, she came forth glorious 
from the hand of her Maker, to be the eompan- 
ion, the solace, and friend of man, Then, in- 
deed, it was thought that ' one woman was s8uffi- 
cient for one of the opposite sex, and that one 
wife was all that one man required. After sin 
entered the world, men took advantage of their 
8uperior physical strength, and reduced the other 
8ex to a gtate of complete vassalage. A woman 
could no longer claim the exclusive devotion of 
the man she loved. Her heart must be yielded 
up to him, while he rioted-in a variety of concu- 
| bines and mistresses. ; 
But the second Adam, wa came to restore all 
things to their original beauty and excellence, 
was remarkable for his gentleness to women. He 
gave us, by his example, many lessons touching 
the dignity of the female character; and hence 
we perceive that while Mahometans have contin- 
ued to degrade the sex, the christian knights ex- 


|| alted her from the condition in which she had 80 


long remained. Of course, everything connect- 
ed with chivalry was wild, and verged upon ex- 
tremes ; yet it was under the banner of the cross, 
that this trampled flower reared its fallen head, 
and grew, and flourished. If woman is not now 
treated with the 8ame romantic idolatry 
was best 
condition{Mhas been steadily/1m 
among civilized nations of i 
where the gospel is gm 


which 
ed upon her in those days, still her 


ving; and 


her. 
dressed to woman, and Mi © 
paid her, were still regarded 
as a right ; and depended | 
sonal attractions and her * 2digree. Now, wo- 
man is looked upon as a rational, responsible be- 
ing, who has a mind 'to undetvtaitd as well as 
a heart to feel. She is neither a drudge nor. a 
toy—but the equal of man ; different, it is true, 
in constitution and in pergonal strength, but 
equally necgssary and equally important in the 
performance of her own duties, with man in the 
performance of thoge duties which are better cal- 


that women were formerly regarded as mere toys, 
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| culated for his more robust and enduring frame. 
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Woman and Chriatianity. 
If, in the days of chivalry, it was considered 


the duty of a true knight to rescue distressed 
damsels from the hands of their enemies, let it be 
remembered that it was regarded- as no mortal 
crime for a true knight to carry off a damsel as 
his own prey. If a knight would risk his life 
freely to gratify the yanity of his lady fove, yet he 
would accept a lady from her father in marriage, 
although he knew that it was nothing but * filial 
duty* which induced her to wed him. In short, 

chivalry was a rude mixture of kindness and bae- 
barity—of high-toned gallantry and downright vio- 
lence offered to the fair 8ex. Yet it was an im- 
provement, and a long step toward christian civili- 
zation. But let not any imaginative young damsel 
8igh for those days ; s8ince 8he would find herself 
cut off from many privileges which she now en- 
Joys, were they to return. The condition of wo- 
man is much changed for the better, since the 
days of chivalry. She is now under the protec- 
tion of equal laws; and if a female scream 1s 
heard. in the street, gentlemen do not fly to her 
from a 8ense of gallantry, and in consonance with 
an oath of knighthood, but from a conscientious 
8ense of duty, which operates on all occasions. 

I believe that this change in the condition of 
woman has been wrought by the epirit of chris- 
tianity ; and this alone is a powerful argument'in 
favor of its divine origin. If one half the human 
race has been elevated from a condition little bet- 
ter than that of a common s8lave, by religion, that 
religion must be a true one—for no other faith 
has eyer produced 80 great a result. We may 
not wonder, therefore, that woman holds fast a 
faith which has been-8s0 beneficial to her ; and 
we must continue'to look with wonder and dis- 
trust upon her who denies the Savior, and steels 
her heart against the very religion which. has 
placed it in her power to exercise any influence 
whatever upon 8ociety, While other great men 


have pretended to be too lofty to take notice of 
female opinions and interests, Jesus universally 
extended to them the same attentions which be 
bestowed upon his own 8ex. He frequently con- 
versed with them, sought their company, and 
held them up as examples to-others. Of Mary, 
he 8aid, © he hath chosen that good'/part which 
Shall not be taken from her;* He rebuked the 
proud pharisee, when a poor sinful woman fell 
under hig cengure even in thought, and told the 

sel{-righteous man that she had done more than 
he—*1I entered thy house, yet thou gavest me no 


of antiquity—and even 8ome of modern times, — a 
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kiss,* &c. When the woman was brought before 
him to be judged worthy of death, Jesus cutting- 
ly reproved the Jews for their reaiiaves to punish 
a poor helpless ſemale, aſter their cruel manner, 
by saying, * Let him among you who is without 
8in, cast the first stone'—while he simply said to 
her, *Go, and gin no more.* He gave Lazarus 
to his weeping s1sters, healed all those women 
who apphed to him, and on no occasion as8umed 
that despotic authority, which some are 80 fond 
of doing, by sending them home to attend to their 
domestic concerns, and -keep in *their proper 
sphere.* 

Of all the apostles, Paul is the only one who 
draws broad distinctions between men and: wo- 
men ; and it is worthy of remark that Paul, un- 
like the other apostles, had not enjoyed the -ad- 
vantages of the Lord's example during his sacred 
miss10n on earth, 

We have many examples of the devotedness of 
women to the Savior, while he walked” among 
men. It was they who anointed his feet and his 
head, who cared for his necessities, and bewailed 
his misfortunes. A woman was first at the 8ep- 
ulchre, and the first to bewail his absence, cry- 


ling, © They have taken away my Lord, and I 


know not where they have laid him.* 'Then he 
appeared to her, in order to banish her s8uspense 
and incertitude, and she went forth to proclaim a 
risen Savior. None 80 deeply mourned the mar- 
tyrdom of Jesus as the daughters of Israel ; and 
none had more cause ; for his benign religion 
was calculated to raise them from their down- 


 trodden condition ; and it has, at length, placed 


them on the honorable stand which they now oc- 
CcuPY. 

This is, indeed, one of the most beautiful traits 
in the christian faith ; and well is it for woman 
to 8tudy it well. Let hr, indeed, give the praise 
where it is due ; ſor Jesus is the author. of the 
advantages which.she now enjoys; and let. her 
never spurn/and trample upon that bleeding Sa- 
vior who first taught men the equality and moral 
excellence of. the fairportion of the world. 

For none has christianity done 80 much as for 
woman ; for it is a remarkable characteristic of 
that divine religion to guard the weak against the 
aggressions of the strong, and to extend its bright 
Shield over those who have none to help them. 


WurarT Wcany and healthful joy mob the 'morn- 
ing sleeper lose, in not rising early to quail. the 
odor-scented perfume all nature is teeming 


ANNOTATIONS. 
! | Original, | - 
 UnDxR this head we propose-to offer to our read- 
ers a 8eries of concise comments on the gospels; 
taking them up in regular 8uccession, and pausing 
at each passage that we may deem as needing 
comment for the general reader. We shall use 
every critical authority within our reach, and 
aim simply to be useful. One thing we wish to 
impress on the minds of all, and that is—the great 
importance of reading with the bible in hand 
what we may write, 80 that direct reference may 
be made to the passages quoted or designated by 
us as proofs or illustrations of what we advance, 
and the reader may satisfy himself with the cor- 
rectness of the. appeal. | x 

Before we proceed directly to our work, we 
propose to offer so0me explanations of terms com- 
monly used,-but not always understood. 


The word Bible js from a Greek word signifying 
book; hence the bible, or the book, by way of em- 
inence. 

Seriptures from a Latin word signifying writing ; 
hence the writings, or the scriptures, by way of 8u- 
periority. - | 

Holy bible, or holy s8criptures, because from a 
holy God, to make mortals holy and instruct in ref- 
erence to holy things. 

Testament is from a Latin word signifying will, 
or covenant ; hence we speak of old and new testa- 
taments or covenants, Jer. xxxi. 31—$5, Heb. 8. 
These are also called dispensations—the old and 
new ; the law by Moses, grace and truth by Jesus 
Christ. Dispensation signifies the dealing out or 
distributing out any thing. Col. i. 25. 

Gospel s8ignifies good news, or glad tidings. The 
evangelical histories of the Savior are called gos- 
pets, as exhibiting the ministry of him who preach- 


ed glad tidings of great joy, which shall be to all | 


people. 

Italieised words. Those words which in our 
English bibles are printed in #talics, have none cor- 
responding to them in the original, but were 8up- 
plied by the translators in order, in their opinion, to 
nm the sense.  'They are not always just, and 
are by no means binding upon us. 

'ST. MaTTHeEw's Goseer, Matthew, called Levi, 
Mark 1i. 14. Luke v. 27. 29, was by birth a Jew. 
His occupation was that of a publican or tax-gath- 
erer, under the Romans. He was early called to 
follow Christ, was made an apostle, and was an 
eye and 'ear witness of most of the things he re- 
lates. His gospel is generally, if not universally, 
conceded to-be the first written. 
g80metime after the resurrection, as is evident from 
chap. xxviii. 15, Some date it as early as A. D. 


37 or 38; others, 41; and others as late as between 


61 and 65. It is, however, most probable that it 
was written near the first mentioned time. 


gned for the Jews; and as by their sa- 
ings they were impressed with the truth 
essiah was to come'of the race of Abra- 


| 


It was written 
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them on this point by beginning with the genealogy 
of Jesus. He is particular to attend to those things 
which served to 1mpress the Jews the strongest in 
reference to the admitting the claims of Jesus. to the 
Messiahship. 
distinetness and particularity with which he has re- 
lated many of our Lord's discourses and moral in- 
structions, Of these; his sermon on the Mount, his 
charge to the apostles, his illustrations of the nature 
of his kingdom, and his prophecy concerning the 
destruction of Jerusalem, are examples. He has, 


| also, wonderfully united simplicity and energy in 


relating the replies of his Master to the cavils of his 
adversaries,” and has introduced more allusions to 
the customs of the Jews: than either of the other 
evangelists. - And truly has Wakefield remarked 
that, *as a piece of history, it must be acknowledged 
the most singular in its composition; the most won- 
derful in its contents, and the most important in its 
object, that was ever exhibited to the notice of man- 
kind. For simplicity: of narrative, and an artless 
relation of facts, without any applause or censure, 
or digressive remarks on the part of the historian 
upon the characters introduced in it—without any 
intermixture of his own opinion, upon any subject 
whatsoever, and for a multiplicity of internal marks 
of credibility, this Gospel certainly has no parallel 
among human productions.” ; 
Chapter i. verse 1. The book of the generation 
of Jesus Christ ; s8ome critics refer this to the whole 
book, and others to the first 8eventeen vyerses of 'the 
ghapter ; hence Wakefield translated it, © A history 
of the life of Jesus, the Christ,* but Campbell ren- 
dered it, * The lineage of Jesus' Christ.* "The Jews 
carried to excess their fondness for genealogies, and 
as these were carefully preserved, it was necessa 
to trace out the ancestry of Jesus in order to satis 


' the minds of the Jews that he was of the proper 


line and family. x 
. Jesus Chrisl; Jesus 8ignifies Savor, verse 21, as 
did the name of Joshua, which is twice rendered 
TJesus, in Acts vii. 45. Heb. iv. 8; Christ s8ignifies 
the Anointed, and answers to the Hebrew Mes#:1@h ; 
hence the common translation of the name, Jegus 
the Christ. ©* The name of Jesus 80 often added to 
the name of” Christ in the New 'Testament, 1s not 
only that Christ might thereby be pointed out as the 
Savior, but also that Jesus might be pointed out as 
the true Christ, or Messiah, against the unbelief of 
the Jews.” | Yos 


23. Immanuel— God with us; the Paaiaſiog here 
a 


made from__the prophet was originally applied to 
the times of Ahaz, Isaiab vii. 14; and by the name 
Immanuel was gignified the divine interposition in 
favor of that prince. Thus when Christ came, God 
was with man in a manner peculiar and more glo- 
rious than ever before. As the evangelist has here 


_used a prophetic passage by way of accommodation; - 
or in a 8econdary sense, it may be well here to-re- 
mark, that it is by no means our duty to. regard all / 


the passages quoted from the Old 'Testament the 
New 'Testament writers as having had an'ori 
application to what they referred or applied them, 
ampbell substitutes the word. versfy, or.verz 
for fulfil, or fulfilling ; as © a declaration of any'k 
may be said to be verified by any incident to which 
the words can be apphed.? .. When we read such; ex- 
on 0o ea EAI 
understood, as the words seem literally to im- 
port, that an event was brought. about because”it 


He is chiefly og”. rene for the 
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was predicted by a bet, but that there was as 
complete a conformity bggween the event and the 

as8age quoted as there could be if the event was 

rought about merely to make good the prediction. 
In John. xix. 24, we read: that the Roman soldiers 
cast lots for the Savior's coat * that the -scripture 
might be fulfilled 3? cgrtainly their object was pot 
to make good a 1 ror 8aying they knew noth- 
ing of, nor did the historian intend to aggert it. 

Chapter ii..verse 1. Bethlehem of Judea ; a city 
gituated about six miles south of Jerusalem ; it was 
the birth-place of David, and is called Bethlehem of 
Judea to distinguish it from another Bethlehem in 
Zebulon. It is in our day the great resort of pil-' 

rims, and highly honored as the birth place of the 
Perk of peace. 

There came wise men from the east to Jerusalem ; 
'These were eastern Magians, philosophers in Asia 
devoted to the study of astronomy and natural sci- 
ence. Some regard them to have been Jewish pros- 
elytes, because px þ deem it unlikely that a revela- 
tion of the birth of the Messiah would 80 s0on be 
made to any heathen. _ Others contend they were 
Arabians, and that they might have drawn the idea 
that the strange light they 8aw denoted the birth of 
a great prince in the land of Judea, from the pre- 
diction of their countryman Balaam. Numbers 
xxiv. IT. 

2. Where us he that is born king of the Jews? for 
we have 8een his slar in the east, and are come to 
worship him. 'This was an inquiry made in Jeru- 
8alem. for knowledge of the birth of an illustrious 

ersonage, as they wished to pay him due homage, 

hg homage of prostration signified by the. Greek 
word here rendered worship, says Campbell, was, 
throughout all Asia, paid to kings and other supe- 
riors, both by Jews and pagans. When Gad is the 
object, the word denotes adoration in the highest 
SENSE. 

3. Herod —was troubled ; i. e. lest he: should lose 
his kingdom by the birth of a right heir, as he was 
an usurper and foreigner, | 

4. Chief praests ; by this term in the New Testa- 
ment 18 commonly meant, not only thoase who were 


and had been high priests, but also the heads of the || 


twenty-four courses,. or _ sacerdotal families, into 
which the whole priesthood was divided. 1 Chron. 
XXIV. 6. "a 

Seribes ; i. e. the men of letters, interpreters of 
the law and instructors of the people. *'Dhe scribes 
of the people frequently mentioned in the gospels, 
were public writers, and professed doetors of the 
law, which they read and explained to the people.” 
Compare Matt. xxii. $5, and Mark xii. 28. 
' 11. Fell down and worshaped him ; 1. e. when the 
wise men, or Magi, came where Jesus was, they 
paid him the homage of prostration. Gen. xlii. 6. 

They presented unto ham gifts ; gold, and frank- 
'The eastern people never 
came -into the presence of their princes without 
gifts to present ; and these were the most valuable 
they could obtain, or that their country afforded. 
The gifts the wise men brought were such ns be- 
came them to offer to a royal child, © 

23, Called a Nazarene. | eth was a place 
contemned by the Jews, s0 that it became a proverb 


' that no good thing can come out from thence, John 


i. 46. vii. $2. By Jesus being brougt 
what was 8poken of by the prophets was verified in 
effect. He shall be called « \ Nazarene, i. e. he shall 


appear in mean circumstances, and be treated with 


zught to this place, 
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ch. Palm xii. 6. brix. 9. Isaiah lii. and liii. 
Lech. x. 12, 13. 'The precise- words used by Mat- 
thew as a quotation, are- not to be found in any of 
the prophets, and it is supposed that * by the pro- 
phets* he meant the general sense of the prophecies, 
and not particular prophets. 


F TO MARY E. B****, 
Original. 


SWEET * blue-eyed Mary,” love's choice blessings,on 
thee ! 

In weary moments how I yearn for thee ; 

How oft in © lang-syne* days thy smile hath won me 

To drop my book and lift thee to my knee. 

And thou hast taught me, dear angelic creature, 

A richer lesson than the wise divine— 

A 8acred lore, that, gilding every feature, 

Steals from thy heart and enters into mine, 


Mary ! thy name, thy hallowed name will speed thee 
All safely through the toils of dangerous years, 

Or if youth's follies for an hour mislead thee, 

Like Magdalen, thou ?ll turn again in tears. 

Come to me, prattler, for my heart is pining 

To hold communion with such truth as thine ; 

I long to feel again thine arm close twining 

Around my neck, like some soft clinging vine. 


i 

* At dawn, deep noon, and falling eve,” sweet Mary, 
For thee I lift a fervent prayer above— 
That time, however much thy form he vary, 
May leave thy heart its purity and love, 
Deathless affection spreads her mantle round thee, 
For thee the mother weeps, the father prays,— 
O while these richest gifts of heaven surround thee, 
To heaven yield up the sweetness of thy days. 

8. C. E. 

Shirley Village, Mass. 
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THE RAMBLE. A FracGment. 


BY J. M. AUSTIN. 
Original. 
q By yonder stream 


Where beech and elm along the bordering mead 
Send forth wild melody from every bough, 
Together let us wander ; where the hills 
Covered with fleeces, to the lowing vale 

Reply ; where tidings of content and peace 
Each echo brings. Lo, how the western 8un, 
O'er fields and floods, o'er every living soul, 
Diff useth glad repose !* . 


* * * * RAMBLING on from field to field— 
now plucking a 8weet wild-flower which looked 
modestly up, as though conscious that it was ' 
worthy of admiration-and a place in the boquet— 
anon directing an_ inquisitive glance into the nest 
of the loquacious bob-o-lincoln, who, meantime, 
was winging its circular flight above, and pouring | 
forth with its wonted volubility, a strain which it 
was difficult to interpret, whether as demanding 


. 
- 
= 


praise for its eccentric melody and gaudy. plum- 


age, or begeeching the intruder is hath Berg vi 


, 
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new-fledged brood—now watching with delight 
the speckled trout, as with meteor-flash he dart- 
ed from pebbly bank to bank up the silvery rill-— 
anon stooping down to quaff repeated draughts of 
nature's ambrosial nectar, which ran cool and 
bubbling by—at length I gained the summit of a 
lofty elevatiou. The sun was high in the heav- 
ens, and weary with my prolonged s8aunter, 1 
sought the friendly shade of a neighboring tree, 
and threw myself down to repose upon the velvet 
green-sward. A scene of surpassing loveliness 
A broad champaign 
was spread out before me, chequered over with 
every varied feature of rural beauty. Here was 
a field of waving grain, over which the scarcely 
perceptible breeze wantoned with childish dal- 
liance—there a clustering orchard loaded with 
its tempting fruit—here wide spread meadows 
were scattered over with snowy flocks and ban- 
queting herds ; there neatly white-washed cotta- 
ges reposed beneath a cloud of over-hanging 
vines; while - far away, the prospect was closed 
with the blue mountain, whose indistinct outline 
geemed blended with the s8kies ! From this Eden 
vale there came up a thousand commingled 
Sounds of peace and satisfaction. The joyful 
gongs of the reapers—the merry whistle of the 
plough-boy—the happy shouts of scattered groups 
of children, as they erected the mimic water- 
wheel, or launched the tiny hip, or chased the 
8onorous humble-bee in his mazy flight from but- 
ter-cup to daisy, from cowslip to dandelion—the 
lowing of cattle, the shrill watch-cry of chanti- 
cleer, the call of the black-bird, the plaintive and 
oft-repeated 8ong of the little wren, the hollow 
drum of the woodcock; the murmur of the stream, 
—all these mingling together in general harmony, 
fell upon my ear with a soothing, dreamy melody, 
that is indescribable ! 

While gazing upon this beautiful landscape, 
my mind, as: by intuition, arose to Him who. had 
gpread it out before me, and painted its fair pic- 
tures; and my communing spirit thus embodied 
its thronging thoughts : ©In contemplating the 
works of nature—in studying the characteristics 
of the Divine One, as inscribed upon the produc- 
tions of his power—who could believe that evil 
intermingles with his disposition ; who could be- 
lieve that hatred, or malice, or revenge, or any 


- of thoge base passions which degrade man, could 


find a resting place in his bosom ! As the eye 
rests upon this lovely scene, rich with heaven's 


The Ramble. 


| please the eye, the ear, and the appetite, over- 


| flowing with blessings For man, and beast, 'and 
fowl and creeping thing, how can the human mind - 


dence of his love ? 


| 


favors, abounding in a profusion of objects to | 


form the conception that its Author cherishes dark 
and fearful purposes in respect to the workman- 
ship of his own hands ?—how can the reasoning 
8oul fail toyperceive the indications of his impar- 
tial goodness ?—how can the susceptible heart 
avoid the warm promptings of returning gratitude 
and love ! Is it not the abundance, the very exu- 
berance of God's blessings which 8urround us 
day by day, and from year to year, that renders 
our hearts 80 callous, our susceptibilities 80 dead, 
to their testimonials of his goodness, their evi- 
Oh! mind of man! how 
strangely art thou led astray by the passions of 
thy fleshy tenement, strengthened by the poor 
wisdom of this world ! While dwelling in the 
midst of scenes of unsurpassed loveliness—while 
luxuriating upon bounties infinitely s8urpassing 
all thy deserts, how astonishing that thy natural 
promptings should become 80 thwarted 'as to 


 educe evil from good, as to persist in. attributing 
'to their Author, designs the most dark and terri- 


fic !' © Would,” continued my musing spirit, © that 
I could listen to the testimony of some being 
whose heart had not been hardened by contami- 


| nation With this cold world—one whose mind had 


not been biassed, and embittered, and poisoned, 
by the padhinlicatod doctrines and narrow 8ystems 
of men—one who could. gaze upon this fair pros- 
pect, and with: child-like simplicity, declare the 
impressions which it makes upon his soul—one 
who——' 

My meditations were interrupted by FOTSr M 
ing footsteps. On turning my eyes in the direc- 
tion from whence the sound proceeded, I beheld 
drawing near, a man apparently till in youth, 
but his face was overspread with the pallor of 
death, his hair - was prematurely grey, and his 
faltering 8teps plainly indicated that his limbs had 
been tasked with unwonted exertion. *Stranger,” 
he exclaimed, in accents broken and imperfect, 

* pardon this intrusion, and listen to. me, for 
have much to 8ay. Oh ! tell me, where am I ? 
—into what strange world have I entered ener "y 
is the meaning of the ten thousand objects which 
present themselves to my view ? - But first learn 
my brief and melancholy history. In yonder 
gloomy edifice, whose mogs-covered turrets you 
behold rising beyond the intervening woodland, 
have I passed all that I know of exigtence. In a 


deep and narrow cell, with a dim taper-light | 
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barely sufficient to-enable me to behold the utter 
nakedness and desolatiog, of my contracted pri- 
s0n, have I been incarcerated for 8ome unknown 
purpose, from the earliest moments of my existence 
to the present hour. No 8ound has struck upon 
my ear amid my awful 8olitude, save the harsh 
yoice of the unrelenting jailor, as he doled out 
the scanty pittance of coarsest food which pro- 
longed my wretched life ; and with scarcely any 
other emotion than wonder from whence I came, 
and why I was in being, have I passed the long 
and weary years of my confinement—having but 
an imperfect -consciousness of the- existence of 
an outer world, and not the remotest conception 
of any of its characteristics! But 8uddenly my 
prison doors 8wung open, and I walked forth into 
a new world, a new existence. Instead of the 
feeble rays of my prison taper; floods of brilliant 
light beam upon my weakened vision ; instead 


of the chill and damp and heavy atmosphere of 


my cell, a bland and elastic air breathes s8oft and 
warm upon my brow, and 8teeps my every 8ense 
with ecstasies all unknown before !* 

Surprise for a moment chained my tongue. 
My wish, thought 1; has been granted ; here 1s 
a stranger to all the Creator's glorious works, 
and one, too, whose mind has never been tinc- 


tured by the bias of man's narrow Sectanyan the- 


ories! Now let me watch the 1 1mpress10ns which 
are first enstamped upon his 8oul in regard to 
the character of that God who 1s the author of all 
the loveliness spread out before him. While 
" these thoughts were passing through my mind, 
he again broke forth in a torrent of inquiries, 
every word marked with the utmost wonder. 

* Look ! look ! what vast flame 1s that burning 
80 brightly high up in the air? Who placed it 
there ? who kindled its glowing beams which fall 
upon my eyes. with 8uch . blinding intensity, and 
for what purpose have they have they been light- 
ed? ? 

'Young man,* I replied, *I am happy to be 
able to answer these inquiries. Listen and al- 
+ low my words to make a deep impression on your 
" mind. Yonder luminary is called the Sun. It 
has been formed by God, a wise and skillful be- 
ing, mighty in strength and power, who dwells 
far, far beyond the reach of mortal sight, in the 
heaven of heavens ; - but although in that happy 
abode he reveals the effulgent ,glories of his. na- 
ture, yet his presence is not there confined; un- 
Seen; except in his works, he fills immensity of 


Space, he is every. where present. He is the 
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; not have peen prolonged for an hour. 


| look through this prism. 
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| Creator not only of- the sun, but of this world, of 


our bodies, our minds, and of all objects, whether 
animate. or inanimate.” 

* But for what purpose did he kindle up that 
immense fire, which you call the sun ??* he ex- 
claimed. 

* He caused its beams to shine,” was my re- 
gponse, *to give light, and warmth, and beauty, 
for the enjoyment of his creatures. Had he not 
made that sun and allowed its beams to fall upon 
us, we should have been involved in a darkness 
far more palpable and blinding than you expe- 
rienced' in your gloomy prison—an atmosphere 
would have surrounded us more chilling than 
that which accompanies the severest Siberian 
winter; the earth would have been barren and 
sterile, and the existence of a living thing could 
But to 
prevent these manifold evils—to give light to di- 
rect us, and warmth to cheer us, and to cause 
the earth to put forth her rich stores of blessings, 
did he light its flame. Yea, more than this, 
What do you behold ?? 

*I behold (every variety of color diverging 
from a common centre, each by itself, separate 
and distinct.” 

*'These are the colors which the Creator has 
collected, commingled, and embodied, in the light 
of the 8un. And he evidently made this provi- 
810n 8olely to add to the pleasure of man, by giv- 
ing beauty to the ohjects he.has formed ; for did 
the rays of light possess but one color, it would 
then have answered every practical purpose, but 
all objects around us would present one and the 
same dull, lifeless, monotonous hue. 'Do obviate 
this uninteresting sameness, he has infused every 
conceivable yariety of color into the sun's glo- 
rious light ; and to this wise and beneficent fore- 
thought are we indebted for the carnation which . 
dyes the cheek of woman, the beautiful robes of 
the rose and the lily, and all the loveliness of hue 
which adorns the workmanship of God's hands !? 


© What a wise being this God must be of which- Ne 


you have spoken ! . And surely he must also be 7 
good, How benevolent, how kind in him, thus _ 
to have formed that 8un, and cause it to become 
the s8ource of go many blessings-; how much at- 
fectionate s8olicitude ſor our welfare does it ex- 
hibit, thus to sustain its flame s0 constantly i 1 
the Hance and allow it ſrom day to day to,be- 
stow. 80 many advantages and enjoyments.u 

us. . And how peculiarly does it indicate his iS 
that he should take 80 much .pains to conalituto 
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the 8unlight in 82ch manner as to beautify and 
adorn the objects presented to our sight !? 
*But,* he continued, * my amazement is yet 


unabated; TI behold around me unnumbered 
objects of wonder! Shall I still continue my in- 
quiries ? ” 


*Most assuredly, I rejoined ; © speak freely, 
and 80 far as my knowledge extends, I will as 
freely enlighten you.” 

© What are those slender spires in yonder field, 
which, with bending heads, wave in the passing 
breeze? what round objects are those, blushing 
with commingled rosy and golden hues, which 
load the trees and bend their branches to the 
earth ? for what purpose is this beautiful carpet 
of green spread out wide over field and meadow, 
hill and valley ? why does this little stream run 
and leap along its channel with a gurgling, sons- 
rous sound, now whirling in an embosoming eddy, 
now rushing down s8ome mimic cataract ? what 
beautiful productions are these scattered around, 
in which every color seems to strive to put forth 
its brightest hue ; the red, the golden, the purple, 
the white, the crimson, the green, all mingling 
freshly and harmoniously together ? and O, this 
fragrance, this delicious fragrance which per- 
fumes the air, and which I inhale with the most 
delightful sensations, from whence does it pro- 
ceed, and why is it inſused 80 copiously into the 
atmosphere? Every living thing around me, 
too, seems to possess an enjoyment for which I 
cannot account ; why do yonder herds repose 80 
quietly upon the sloping hill-side, or beneath the 
shady tree, or stand calmly and drowsily knee 
deep in the rushing stream ? why do those 8nowy 
lambs gambol from knoll to knoll with 8uch ap- 
parent glee ; why do- these thousand birds skip 
8prightly from branch to branch, or swiſt-winged 
gkim the air, while pouring forth s8uch rich, eu- 
phonic strains of melody, such a universal chorus 
of rich 8ounds ?. Tell me the object, the cause, 
of all these things ! ? 

* How much have you yet to learn of the Cre- 
ator and his works !* was my response. © Know 


that all these things have been formed by the| 


game mighty Being who made yonder s8un. His 
numerous creatures are all subject to the sensa- 
tion of hunger, and without 8ustenance they could 
not exist. 'To supply this want, to gratiſy this 


unhappy s8ensation, he caused yonder production, 
which is denominated grain, to shoot in abun- 
dance from the earth, to become food for man— 
food which would gratify his appetite, and-impart 


The Ramble. 


| the pleasing sensations of -health to his body. 


But it was not enough for the Creator barely to 
give food to 8ustain the existence of men; he 
desired to impart pleasurable sensations to them ; 
and with him who possesses all power, to desire 
is to design, to design is to accomplish—and lo ! 
he caused yon trees to become loaded with that 
blushing and luxurious fruit which has attracted 
your attention—not to sustain life, but solely to 
gratify the taste ; he bade those flowers which 
you 86 much admire, to come up from the earth, 
and with the s8kill of the master Artist curved 
them in every variegated form, and dyed them 
with all those gorgeous hues for no other reason 
but to please man's sight—and taught them to 
breathe forth their aromatic fragrance upon the 
lambent air, simply to impart pleasurable emo- 
tions to our inhaling 8ense ! Nor has he forgot- 
ten the beasts of the field, or the fowls of the air. 
This green, far-stretching carpet, is composed of 


| tender grass, and juicy herbage, with which God 


has clothed earth's surface, to be a rich and con- 
tinued banquet for the flocks by day, and a soft 
and sweet couch for their repose' when night's 
dewy shade envelopes the world. But both man 
and beast are often parched with burning thirst. 
Has the bountiful giver provided no supply for 
this want? Behold, with his wonted care, he 
has opened a bubbling fountain, cool, and fresh, 
and pure, at the foot of that far distant mountain ; 
and lest all could not conveniently approach it, 
he has led its clear stream gently along in grace- 
ful meanderings, throughout the entire length of 
this elysian valley, that all may come” and drink 
its cooling beverage and be satisfied! These 
are gome of the provisions which nature's God 
has furnished for the support and enjoyment of 
his creatures. And their influence upon those 
who partake are manifest. 'The cattle recline at 
ease, and *chew the meditative cud” in peace, 
because they have feasted to repletion on the 
food their Creator kindly .placed before them. 
The innocent lambs frolic around ' their timid yet 


affectionate dams, because he who dwells high, 
in heaven has condescendingly stooped to supply © 
all their little wants, and caused a full flow of 


enjoyment to thrill through their tender frames, 
The liquid strains of melody which strike 80 
charmingly upon the ear, are hymns-of gratitude 


| and praise expressed by airy songsters in nature's 


own 8weet notes, in thankfulness to the beloved 
One whose eye 80 carefully watches over them, 


that not one of the least of -their nuwſber falls un- 
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noticed to the ground, and whogse hand scatters 
80 profugely and impartially thoge thousand. mi- 
nute 8eeds and atoms, which abundantly 8upply 
all their wants ! * 

Ceaging to speak, I cast my eyes upon my 
strange \inquirer, and beheld wonder, surprise, 
admiration, depicted upon his countenance. © Is 
it possible !* he exclaimed, after musing for a 
moment ; *1s it possible that all these blessings, 
all these means for the 8upport of living crea- 
tures, all these countless sources of enjoyment, 
have been provided by one and the same Being ? 
Is it possible that he has been 80 peculiarly and 
abundantly kind, as to provide not only what is 
necessary to gupport the existence of his crea- 
tures, but of his own accord, entirely unsolicited, 
to superadd 80 many beauties, 80 many luxuries, 
for their gratification and happiness ? And does 
he ask no remuneration, does he demand no re- 
ward for all he has done for his creatures ? ” 

© It 1s all possible,* was my answer, *it is all 
certain; - your eyes 8ee, your ears hear, your 
8enses realize, that all these things are both pos- 
8ible and certain ! 'They are all the gift of one 
God. He asks no pay, no reward for his bles- 
8ings—for they are gifts / and inthe fullness of 


his resources, it is even more grateful to him to 


give, than for us to receive. All the r@urn he 
requires of his intelligent beings, is gratitude and 
thankfulness. And now allow me to inquire what 
are your impressions of the character of this 
bountiful Giver ? Do not these 8urrounding ob- 
jects betoken hatred and evil in his nature-? do. 
not all 'the blessings he thus daily lavishes on his 
creatures, indicate that he harbors malicious and 
cruel designs towards them ? do they not clearly 
prove that he will one day pour out a never ceas- 
ing storm of wrath and fury upon those who now 
' rejoice 1n his 8miles? Do they not*— 

* Hold !? | he impatiently responded ; * why 
these ſearful inquiries, these unjust, ungrateful, 
wicked 8ugspicions? You cannot be serious in 
uttering them. I answer you No! no! 
no indications of this character—but all that I 
behold teaches me another lesson. The lovely 
prospect before- me, teeming with liſe and ani- 
mation, with beauty and enjoyment—the numer- 
ous indications of a paramount, unvarying pur- 
pose in the Creator to bless his offspring to which 
you haye directed my attention, are to my mind 
the most convincing evidences of his goodness ! 
And O how great, how infinite, how impartial, 
must that gbodness be, which pours delight in 


I 8ee} 
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| copious streams into the hearts of its objects ! 
How much beneyolence, how much kindness and 
love must he cherish towards thosge who are de- 
pendent upon him, in causing them thus * to live, 
and move, and have their being,”-in the midest of 
his manifold blessings. Surely that unchangea- 
ble God of love who follows man with an over- 
Rowing goodness all his days—yea, who reaches 
down to warm with his beneficence the smallest, 
meanest reptile he has formed, can cherish none 
other than the most holy, benevolent and merci- 
ful designs, towards that intelligent race whom 
he has 80 honored as to create in his own divine 
image ! I feel the flame of gratitude and Jove 
kindling in my soul toward this great and good 
Being. O that I might behold him ! that I might 
[fall before him in adoration and praise ! that 1 
might express unto him the deep thankſulness of 
my heart in allowing me to come forth amid this 
beautiful scene, and in permitting me to obtain a 
knowledge of his great goodness, his loving kind- 
ness! O that men would forever throw aside all 
their sinſul doubts and s8uspicions respecting the 
extent and duration of his love, and be willing to 
| entrust to his A - and _ the destiny of 
their race ! * - 

I started up from my grassy*couch—my visit- 
ant had disappeared—night's shadows were gath- 
ering around. Reader, the gentle hum ariging . 
up from the valley, had lulled me into sleep, and 
my interview with the stranger was all a dream. 
But to me it was an instructive dream. May it 
not be less to you. 
| Danvers, Mass. 
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LABOR PERFORMED BY FEMALES. 
Original. 


I Have been pleased to perceive by an article in 
a Philadelphia paper, that a memorial has been 


circulated in that city for signatures, the object _ % 


of which is to petition the Legislature to grant 
an act of incorporation to a manufacturing and 
clothing establishment, to be exclusively design= _ 
ed for the benefit of poor and industrious ſemales 
who may have no other regular means of support. 

Every thing that concerns the welfare of the 
female portion of the community must be inter- 
esting to the benevolent mind. It is not gene- 
rally known how many destitute” women there 
are, some of them with families to support, who 
have not the means of procuring even -an appor- 


tunity to earn an honest livelihood. Poverty is 3 


the author of more degradation among the hum- 
bler classes of women than is generally known ; 
but we are inexcusable if we do not seek out 
misfortune in its lowly abode. We may write 
very /prettily about the mercy and 'love of our 
Father in heaven ; we may express ourselves in 
the smopthest manner possible, and extol the be- 
nevolence awhich has covered our earth” with 
beauty, but we are. strangers to the genius of 
Universalism if we do not descend into the haunts 
of misery, though vice may dwell there too, and 
hold converse with those who are trampled upon 
by the wise and the great of this world. The 
Redeemer in whom we proſess to believe, neyer 
gought a seat at-the tables of the rich ; he was 
never a parasite who flattered the aide of the 
great. It was his meat and his drink fo do the 
will of his Father in heaven ; and that will was 
exemplified in raising the lowly, in binding up 
the broken heart, and in preaching the gospel to 
the poor. 

There is no portion of the poor which has 
higher claims on our attention than indigent fe- 
males. Many employments open to men ' are 
closed to them. The numerous facilities that are 


afforded for masculine enterprise, render it com- 
paratively easy for poor men to procure employ- 


ment ; but how shall a lonely widow thrust her- 
gelf forward? How many obstacles lie in her 
way ; and how can she carve out a path for her- 


self, when the present age is 80 fastidious in re- 


gpect to the retiring modesty necessary to the fe- 
male character, Because woman 1s strong to 
suffer, she s8eldom complains until driven to the 
last extremity ; and even then the proud and the 
heartless can find some fault in her language or 
Her appearance, unused as she is to business, 
which affords them an excuse for closing their 
hearts against her. 

We-daily meet with a great deal in the jour- 
nals of the day in praise of women ; - and many 
writers are loudest in their plaudits who care not 
how.great are the sufferings of the sex 8e much 
extolled by words, and 80 much injured in fact. 

Beautiful women, talented women—especially 


— — If they are wealthy—receive the meed of praise ; 


while those whom nature has not endowed with 
personal charms, and. who are surrounded by 
want, and who, perhaps, hear their children cry- 
ing for bread, are leſt alone in their helplessness, 
are wholly neglected or despised. If they pro- 
cure employment, how are they paid! How 
Joes it happen that in a civilized land, the gentle 
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gex, the weak who are unable to protect them- 
elves, are turned off with a miserable pittance 
for performing the s8ame amount of labor whieh 
is performed by men, and for which the latter 
receive liberal wages. Is woman to be trampled 
upon bceause 8he is not beautiful, because she 
has not learned to express her wotde with affect- 
ed precision, and because 8he knows nothing of 
the frivolous accomplishments that show 80 well 
on the surface of Character, while all within 1s 
vulgar, unintellectual, and unfeeling ? 

I am glad to perceive that one individual has 
at length begun to act upon this 8ubject 5 that 
he has opened his heart and his purse for the 
relief of suffering women, and 1s about to rear a 
fabric for their 8pecial benefit. I hope that it 
will be the means of snatching hundreds of poor 
ſemales from ruin, by furnishing them with a 
plenty of employment and with good wages. 'The 
poor widow who hears her children cry for bread, 
is more to be pitied than censured, if she seeks 
to supply their wants with the wages of sin. Yet 
it is to this extremity that 8uch women have been 
driven. It avails nothing to say that every per- 
8on who 18 industrious and prudent can- obtain a 
livelihood in this country. * Such may be the 
case with a majority of our poor men; but 8uch 
cannotibe the case with indigent females. 'The 
extremely low price at which their services are 
estimated would alone preyent them from earn- 
ing a comfortable support, even if they were con- 
tinually 8upplied with work. 

I know that this is a homely s8ubject ; but let 
it be borne in mind that the gorrows of our fel- 
low creatures, at least many of them which may 
be relieved, are homely gubjects. It is not in 
the gilded lock that we can hear the cry of hu- 
man misery ; it is not among the butterflies of 
ſashion that we are called upon to perform our 
duties as men and as christians. The favor of 
the great or the patronage of the wealthy will 
not constitute us the followers of him who had 
not where to lay his head. Duty calls us into 
the cabins of the poor, the abode of disease, poy— 
erty, and 8qualid misery ; and it is in vain that 
we make profession of Universalism, while we 
do not show by our deeds that we have vote 
with Jegus. 

Let us 8ee what can be done for poor FRE <Y | 
in this part of the country, not by enacting laws 
to punish their errors and crimes, but by reach- 
ing forth the hand of benevolence to raise them 


| aboye those errors and those crimes; and let us 
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bear in mind that unless we do good to the wor- 
thy and the unworthy, to the base as well as the 
noble, we are not worthy to be called the chil- 
dren of our heavenly Father, who sendeth his 
gun and his rain upon the just and the unjust. 
Boston, Mass. BENEVOLENCIA. 
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THE SPIRIT'S JOY. 
Original. 


Ms. EpiToR :—Should you deem the following Hymn 
worthy of a place in the Repository, an insertion of 
it would probably afford comfort to many into whose 
hands it may fall. It was referred to by the late 
Mrs. Raymond, whose decease I have noticed, in 
another article ; and who, in her last moments, de- 
rived such unspeakable consolation and support from 
a firm faith in ©* the common salvation.* The hymn 
breathes throughout the very spirit and triumph 
which filled the soul of this amiable and excellent 
woman, at the solemn moment, when the world, and 
all she held dear in it; were fast fading before her 
vision, and 8he felt herself rapidly sinking into the 
embraces of death. The value of such a frame of 
mind, at s8uch a time, is truly incalculable. In com- 
parison with it, *rubies, and the gold of Ophir,* yea, 
the choicest of sublunary possessions, and, indeed, 
the whole beautiful world in which we live, become 
mere baubles, $ 8. 


O *T1s delight without alloy, 
Jesus, to hear thy name ; 

My spirit leaps with inward joy ; 
I feel the sacred flame. ' 


My passions hold a pleasing reign, 
When love inspires my breast, 

Love, the divinest of the train, 
The 8overeign of the rest. 


This is the grace must live and sing, 
When faith and hope shall cease ; 
Must.sound from every joyful string 
Through the 8weet groves of bliss. 


Let life immortal seize my clay ; 
Let love refine my blood ; 

Her flame can bear my s0ul away, 
Can bring me near my God. 


Swift I ascend the heavenly place, 
And hasten to my home ; 

I leap to meet thy kind embrace, 
I come, O Lord, I come. 


Sink down, ye 8eparating hills, 
Let 8in and death remove ; 

*Tis love that drives my chariot wheels, 
And death must yield to love. 


He is 8ufficiently well learned that knows how 
to x well, and has power enough to refrain from 
evil. | 

A wise man is never less alone than when he 


. 


18 alone. 


Wisdom adorns riches and Shadows poverty. | 


THE MISSIONARY. 
Original. 
SCENE 1, 
IT was a tropic island—beautiful Owhyhee. The 
gun set upon the waters as upon a bed of roseate 
crystal, and the soft, spicy breezes flitted along 
through the fields of cane, like invisible angels, 
thrilling 8mall harp-strings in their flight, and 
taking upon their wings the crimson rays of eye- 
ning as they passed, then shaking them off with a 
shower of tiny diamonds—rich offerings to the 
flowers and thirsty earth. 

Ada Carlton was dying. Her slender frame 
reclined upon a couch; her head upon her hus- 
bard's breast. A beautiful Owhyhee maid knelt 
beside her. The room was decorated with the 
richest of tropic flowers, and the air almost dense 
with their fragrance. 

©Miaki, 8weet sister, liſt the curtain, if you 


| please, that I may look once more upon the beau- 


tiful earth. lt is a blessed hour to die. Oh, 
Grenville, think you my spirit will not pass more 
blissfully away on these golden airs ? It seems 
quite as though heaven had come down to meet 
me. Why will ye weep, my loved ones ?' 

© Ada! Ada! I have done this. I took you 
from a happy home—tender parents—all the re- 
finements and luxuries of a civilized land, and 
brought you to this barbarous isle to—die ! Oh 
beloved, forgive me ! | 

The 8weet bride lifted up her dark blue eyes 
with an expression of tender reproach. * Gren- 
ville, why will you wound my heart with regrets 
like these? Have I not ever declared myself 
happier a thousand times in the midst of the toils 
and privations of my missionary life, than I ever 
had been in my northern home ? Believe and 
treasure my dying words, beloved—happiness 1s 
found most unalloyed in the path of difficult duty. 
© He that loveth father or mother more than me,: 
8aid our Master, *is not worthy of me.* You 
have rendered my lot - tenfold blest, dear Gren- 
ville ; I shall be better fitted to reward your love 
in heaven than I have been here. 
that you brought me here? Was it not my own 
heart's choice ? What were any other land to 
me, if thou wert not there? Oh I have been 80 
happy here, feeling that I was doing service to my 
fellow mortals, and above all, mitigating thy toils, 
and brightening thy lonely hours ! Heaven bless 
thee, and send thee a Comforter when I am gone.” - 
« There is one pang in death, one leaving 
thee !”” * Miaki hid her face in the folds of the 
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ceuch, and wept passionately. Ada pressed her | 
hand, *Miaki, thou art making my &pirit less 
willing. Wilt not thou'be .a guardian angel to my 
husband in his lonely griefs? Watch over his 
health—breathe peace into his heart—repeat to 
him 8ome of the 8weet gospel lessons that he has 
taught thee, and urge him on-in his holy toils by 
thine own beautiful example.” 

The maiden did not lift her head, but the rich 
blood stole over her olive cheek and graceful 
neck, not unobserved by Ada's watchful eye. 
She turned it from Miaki to her husband. 

© Grenville ! | 

He bent his lips *to her brow. *© Grenville, 
promise not to grieve for me long. Forget your 
gorrow in deyotion to the cause of heaven. There 
are many here to love you, when I am gone. 
Take care of Miaki. She has been more than a 
sister to me—she is an orphan, without a home— 
without friends, s8ave you. Oh Grenville, if you 
only knew what is in my-heart !” 

Miaki fixed on her a most imploring look, and 
again buried her head. The missionary sighed 
heavily, and kissed the pale brow that rested on 
his bosom. A long silence followed. The spirit 
was preparing for its change, its glorious and 
mysterious-change. The s8unlight had disappear- 
ed from the s8ky, and the radiant stars of the tro- 
pics were s8tealing out one by one oyer all the 
cloudless heavens. The: beautiful singing birds 
of the island had gathered upon the branches of 
the young tamarinds that grew beneath the win- 
dows, and were calling the spirit away on strains 
of the most bewitching melody, Surely, as Ada 
Said, it was a blessed hour to die ! 

They who watched in s8uch bitter agony the 
countenance of the dying bride, s8aw that the eye 
- was fading away into a dreamy haze—that the 
heart beat slower and slower, and that the lips 
were gathering more rigidly over the pearly 
teeth. 
© * Ada! Ada!” exclaimed the missionary, pres- 
ging her to his heart, as though to detain by phy- 


sical strength the life that was departing forever | 


from the earth ; * Ada! Ada ! 8peak to me Fox 


more—tell me I may follow thee !” / 


She heard the voice, opened her eyes vrightly 
for a moment, 8miled, moved her colorless lips, 
and then—all was gone ! Ada was but dust ! 

SCENE 11. 


Beneath a group of beautiful pal \glim 
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'a white tombstone in the light of an autumnal 


moon, It was upon the sea-shore. 'The waves 
dashing fitſully upon the hollow rocks, sent a 
mournful and s8ubduing melody to. the ears of 
Miaki. 
covered the remains of the beautiful Ada, The 
moonbeams fell upon her 3yIph-like figure and 
upturned countenance—her clasped hands and 
goul-filled eyes, making her appear like the em- 
bodiment of some exiled divinity pleading for re- 
storation to the 8tars. ; 


Her 8oul gushed forth in words, low-and soft, 
yet distinct as the voice of a sky-lark, when wing- 
ing his way to the clouds. More and more earn- 
est did she become, till she seemed to have for- 
gotten that there were any other beings in' the 
universe than herself and the Deity she address- 
ed. But there was one—a mortal too—who lis- 
tened to her prayer, as though it embodied the 
only words of life and hope leſt to him upon earth. 
It was the missionary, He had been weeping 
upon his Ada's grave till the fountains of his 
heart had no waste waters longer for tears; then, 
in returning to his desolate home, had thrown 
himself upon the ground beneath one of the 
palms, and remained to become an involuntary 
auditor to a prayer for his own peace. 


© Father of christians ! Father of the universe, 
hear me! Let me pour forth my heart to thee 
ere it break with its griefs. Let me pray for him 


I love—for him who' has brought. me unto thee, 


in humility and love. 
strength, and hope. 


O give him peace, and 
Save him ere he perish ! 


|| Increase his faith in thy goodness—reconcile him 


to thy dispensations—send unto him the Comfort- 
er. Oh Father ! hear me for myself, Help me 
to subdue this strange idolatry of my heart, this 
sinful and gorrowful love that would lead it away 
from thee. Its curse is upon me, it eateth upon 
my vitals, it is hopeless, heedless, agonizing ! 
Help, Lord, or I perish !? 

The missionary rose and 8ought her 8ide. She 
shrieked upon beholding him, and fell to the earth. 
He raised her in his arms, knelt with her upon 
the green turf, and s8olemnly invoking the pres- 
ence of his sainted Ada, and the witness of the 
High God, vowed to fulfill the dying wish of his 
bride, and deyote his future days to the service 
of heaven and the happiness of Miaki. He re- 
mained gazing upon the bright sky till he seemed 
to have witnessed theTegistering of his vow, then 
rising with the bewildered ma 
in his, and led her home. 


She was kneeling upon the mound that 


en, linked very 
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SCENE I11N, 


The morning sun shone brightly through the 
branches of the tamarinds, and fell upon a group 
of beautiful children clustered about Miaki's 
knees. Her husband stood fondly playing with 
her curls. She held the bible in her hand, and 
was reading them the © sermon on the Mount.” 

One little bright-eyed girl stood leaning her 
elbow on her teacher's knee, and gazing up into 
her face with devout earnestness, till she read 
the verse, © Give to him that asketh thee, and 
ſrom him that would borrow of thee turn not thou 
away.” 

©The christians do not s0,* she exclaimed. 
'Last evening when my poor mother was sick 
and hungry, I begged of a missionary's wife 
bread for her 8upper. She refused me, and s8aid 
she had none to gpare, I went to one of our 
own people, and Altiah gave me all I wished. 
Why do not the christians do as their Master 
told them ? ? 

Miaki did not reply. She lifted her eyes to her 
husband and s8ighed. *© Miaki,” 8aid he, © that is a 
8ad question to be asked of us. Why, indeed, do 
not christians follow the precepts and practice of 
their Master ? Because, Miaki, they do not cor- 
rectly understand his doctrines. When he tells 
them to be perfect as their Father in heaven is 
. perfect, they turn to their creeds, and learn there 
that God will leave the heathen to perish utterly ; 
that he hates and will never forgive his enemies, 
and a thousand other notions more vile than pa- 
ganism. Now if they would but believe what 
Jesus tells them, that God causes the sun to rise 
on the evil and on the good, and sends his rain 
upon the just and the unjust, do you think they 
would imitate him by refusing succor to the af- 
flicted? O, Miaki, I sometimes think it would 
have been better for me to have taken a home- 
mt8810n, and reformed the christians before com- 
ing to convert the heathen.” 

. *O, 8ay not 80, Grenville. 
have been now ? * 

*And I?* * And 1?* exclaimed several of 
the children, clinging to his hands. 

© Does, then, the God of the christians forgive 
thoge who hate him ? ? wy the bright-eyed 
little one. 


What should I 


*Yes, Wyhemee ; he __ all mankind, dal 


forgives all who do wrong.” 
*'Then I ought to Ps Oharie for dentroy- 
ing my roses'; come, Oharie, let me kiss you,” 
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young offender's neck, and kissed her as fondly 
as though no injury had efer been received. 

© God will be good to you for this kindness, 
Wyhemee,* said Oharie, softly, wiping off the 
tears of joy and gratitude that moistened her 
cheeks. * God will be good to you for this.” 

Miaki turned to her husband. Tears of love 
were in his eyes. She rose and threw herself 
upon his bosom, exclaiming, * Heaven bless you 
forever, Grenville, that you leſt your own beloved 
home to teach me a faith 80 precious as this !? 

* Miaki,” he replied, © tenfold be those blessings 
on your head, for devoting your youth and tal- 
ents to the practical ministry of its holiest spirit. 
And Jesus bless these little children who are 
receiving his precepts into their hearts, and 80 
beautifully exemplifying them in their lives; 
« blessed,”” indeed, © are the pure in heart; 
they 8ee God.” * 3: CE 

Shirley Village, Mass. 
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UNIV ERSALISM TRIUMPHANT IN 

DEATH. 
STREETER., 

Original, 

IT has often been said, that a belief in the salva- 
tion of all men will do to live by, but not to die 
by. This faith, it has been thought, may suffice 
yery well for the more sunny seasons of life, those 
of health and prosperity ; but when sickness and 
adyersity come, and more especially, when the 
great waster approaches and demands his victim, 
it will tremble and give way. 

Such an opinion has heretofore prevailed very 
extensively in the religious world, and many 
cling to it with singular 'tenacity even at the 
present day. The utter groundlessness of this 
notion has been proved times almost without 
number, by an appeal to the nature of the case,. 
to argument, and to the testimonies of revela- 
tion ; but till the prejudices of some are 80 in- 
veterate that nothing short of ocular demonstra- 
tion can possibly s8ubdue them. 

They will' not be satisfied with the solemn as- 
geverations of those who have often witnessed the 
sustaining influence ofthis faith in thoge trying 
extremities, and in whose word they would, with- 
out hesitancy, confide with respect to any other 
matter, even of the gravest interest. 'They must 
repeatedly stand by the bedside of a dying be- 
liever in. the salyation of all, and see for them- 
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and the little creature threw her arms about the 


| selves that his faith coyports, and goothes, and 


I2 


gives him triumph, before they can admit that 
8uch a thing is possible. 

But the friends of this most ' holy faith have 
abundant cause of thankfulness to God, that in 
this community those misguided and donbiing 
minds are furnished with multiplied instances of 
guch triumphs. Quite a number have recently 
occurred, one of which I shall briefly notice in 
this article. 

I refer to the case of Mrs. Caroline L. Ray- 
mond, wife of Mr. T. R. Raymond of this city, 
who departed this life on the 14th of March last, 
aged nineteen years. Destined to a short career 
in the world, the powers of her mind, which seems 
to have been constitutionally of a contemplative 
and inquisitive cast, were early developed. They 
reached a state of maturity at a period of life very 
rare even in females. Blest with a temper promi- 
nently marked by mildness and equanimity, and 
a disposition remarkably sweet and confiding, 
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she was admirably qualified 'to fill with propriety 


every sphere in which Providence called her to 


move. 'To the character of the child, the sister, 
the wife, the mother, the friend and the christian, 
she did equal honor. 

At the age of about seventeen, she was mar- 
ried to Mr. Raymond, the fruit of which union 
was one daughter and a 8on, the former thirteen 
months, and the latter only ten days old at the 
time of her decease. 

But in the midst of these and many other ten- 
der as80ciations and ties, her Savior called for 
her, and this lovely woman, surrounded by almost 
every charm and prospect which can bind the 
human heart to the scenes of the present world, 


regigned up her life, with all its endearments and | 


hopes, without a single murmur or complaint, 

Mrs. Raymond had been educated inthe Cal- 
vinistic Baptist faith, and felt for it, no doubt, the 
kind regard and veneration which are common 
in s8uch cases. Her husband, however, was a 
devoted Univyersalist ; and this circumstance, it 
would seem, led her to examine with care the 
claims of this belief upon herself. The conge- 
quence was, s8he shortly became a firm and happy 
believer in the salvation of all men through the 
mediation of Jesus. Thig filled the measure of 
her felicity. The adoption of this faith it must 
be remembered, was the teoult of her own inves- 
tigations. 

| No restraints were imposed upon her. She 
was allowed freely to choose her place of public 
worship, and no particular exertions-were made 


to effect a change in her religious opinions. She 
preferred to attend her husband's meeting, and 
the great and blessed change of which I have 
gpoken took place. 

And now came the trial of her new faith, the 
time to know | whether» it would, or would not, 
gustain her in the day of affliction, and on the 
near approach of death. For .8omething more 
than a week after the birth of her second child, 
she was quite comfortable, and her friends great- 
ly encouraged, when she began rapidly to falter, 
and shortly her case became alarming and even 
hopeless. 

All which kindness and the best medical ad- 
vice could effect was done ; but to no purpose. 
The ſell destroyer had marked her for his victim. 
She herself was aware that, in all probability, 
her end was near. 


And what was the state of her mind and ſeel- 
ings at this solemn moment ? ' Did her faith Jose 
any of its 8ustaining and s8oothing power ? Was 
she distressed by doubts and fears? Had 8he 
any misgivings of conscience that she had re- 
nounced the dogma of interminable misery, 
and embraced the faith *of the common salva- 
tion * ? 

Was 8he afraid or unwilling to die ? Did 8he 
find that her newly espoused faith was less adapt- 
ed to her wants in the hour of death than amid 
the scenes of life? In a word, did she find that 
a belief in God as her Father and Savior, and 
the Father and Savior of her race, would not do 
to die by ? 

No, kind reader, the facts of her case were the 
very reverse of these. She was perfectly ready 
and willing to die. In her yiew, death, and the 
destinies of eternity had no terrors. 'They had 
been reſt of their repulsive aspect, and of all that 
could inspire alarm and dread, by the power of 
her faith, 

She looked them in the face without a discom- 
posing emotion. A deep s8orrow had taken hold 
of her husband and other friends who 8urround- 
ed her bed. | They were overwhelmed with an- 
guish. 

But not 80 the dying sufferer herself, A smile 
of complacency beamed from her waning eye, 
and played 8weetly upon her countenance. All 
within her appeared serene and bright as a morn- 
ing without a cloud—calm and placid as the 
ocean unruffled by a breeze, resting peacefully 


| without a ripple upon its bogom. 'The deyo- 


tion of her soul seemed to have neutralized the 


pains which were 80 Oy wasting her bodily 
strength. 

O what moral sublimity and grandeur, what a 
goul-8ubduing inspiration in s8uch a spectacle ? 
What heart could resist its power ? After wit- 
nessing s8uch a triumph of our faith, what tongue 
could repeat the groundless assertion that a be- 
lief in Universalism cannot sustain its 8ubjects at 
the hour-of death ? 

Here was a dying Universalist, in the very 
vigor of her days, in the full possession of her 
genses, 8urrounded by wealth, by a doting hus- 
band, by children of tender age, by father and 
mother, by all, indeed, which could give force to 


the charms of the present life ; and till she was |]. 


8elf-collected and calm, perfectly resigned to give 
up all and go home to her Savior. 

If 8uch a faith will not do both to live and to 
die by, can we form a conception of one that 
would ? 'This leads to certain victory and tri- 
umph., It makes us © more than conquerors 
rage him that hath loved us and given himself 
for us.* To the PoS8e880F of it there is truly 

© peace in believing, and joy in the Holy Ghost,” 
during the fluctuations of life, and at the all-ab- 
8orbing moment of death. 

But 1s it - certain that it was a belief in the 
eventual salvation of all men, which imparted to 
this excellent woman the resignation and peace 
which 80 prominently marked her last moments ? 
Of this there can be no doubt. But a few hours 
before her exit, she stated the fact to hey parents, 
who, as has been intimated, were of an opposite 
belief, and told them distinctly, and in the pres- 
ence of many others, that she wished to make 
this statement to them herself, that there might 
be no mistake respecting her religious views after 
she was no more. 

She was careful to add, moreover, that sﬆhe 
thought 8she should have been very miserable, 
had she been left to believe differently. And as a 
proof that she had subdued the prejudices of her 
education, and risen above their dominion, it may 
be remarked, that at the time of making the fore- 
going avowal of her faith she requested to have 
' her children formally dedicated to God—a ser- 
vice to which the Baptists, in whose opinions she 
had been educated, are strongly opposed, and 
wat? is practised, I believe, only by Universal- 
ists, 

But I must bring this article to a close. 'The 
instance here referred to, is only one among the 
many of a similar character which have occurred, 
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and are constantly transpiring around us. Let 
those, therefore, who have any doubts with re- 
gpect to the sustaining and comforting power of our 
faith at the close of life, go frequently and com- 
mune with the dying subjects of it ; and like 'Thom- 
as of old, they will find their scruples all removed. 

May God direct them to this happy result, and 
richly pour down the spirit of consolation upon 
the surviving companion, the little ones, the con- 
nexions, and the numerous friends of the worthy 
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| 8ister whose virtues and triumphant faith are here 


imperfectly recorded. 


Boston, Mass. 
(<> ocommoet=] ens) 
REFLECTIONS ON 4A MOTHER'S 
DEATH. 
Original. 


Ir tears, and emotions of bitter grief—expres- 
8lons of sorrow too strong for earthly power to 
8uppress, are ever admissible to their full extent, 
it is at the death-bed of a virtuous mother, Im- 
pressive scenes pass before us—life's visions fa- 
ding with the wasting form, tie after tie breaking 
asunder, ass0ciations of thrilling interest rushing 
in from the past upon the minds of the waiting 
group around ; fond looks, low whispers, expres- 
8ive 8igns, watchings of the pulse and breath, till 
the flame of life flickers and goes out in slence 
and in peace ! 'Then the outbreakings of grief, 
its ebbings and flowings, and the subdued deco- 
rum, the noiseless movements that follow, these 
are death-room scenes; sad 8cenes—and yet 
their sadness may be turned into joy. 

How ? By knowing that it is not only a math- 
er's death, but a christian's victory! LI have 
Just witwncted 8uch a scene, and it is yet before 
me, where death's sadness was overspread with 
the beauty and loveliness, of christian faith— 
where the grave had no terror, death no sting ; 
where amid the sighs and tears of living mourn- 
ers, the gerene countenance of the christian is 
lighted up with immortal hope ; and where, as if 
in defiance of the tyrant king, not even a look of 
fear or repining can be traced. Such, thought 1, 
is the death of the righteous. 


© _—— — Night dews fall not more gently, nor 
Do weary, worn out winds expire $0 80ft.” 


” When other members of the-family group are 
taken away—the kind father, the fond brother or 
gister—if the faithful mother shall remain, with 
her wisdom and love to counsel and direct, 
logs seems not 80 heavy to be borne. But w 


the lot falls on the beat of all, and she whode lips 
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first spake peace to the infant spirit, and whose 
affection has never grown cold, departs—here is 
a wound that earthly skill cannot heal. There 
is nothing in this wide world hke a mother's 
love ; and there is no event of more grievous 
import than a virtuous mother's death. 

And yet, why grievous ? . Mothers cannot hve 
here forever. The strongest ties in the family 
circle must be 8undered ; the path must be left 
for others who come after to walk in. All die ; 
and if all, why not mothers ? Cold reasoning 
we know, but yet true. Let us take a brighter 
8ide, Are not the as8ociations connected with 
our past friendships among the dearest of all on 
earth? and when the friends of our heart are 
gone, do not these associations linger around, 
blessing us, and making our hearts more pure 
and holy ? Do we not love to live in their influ- 
ence, and rejoice in their blizs ? ' Yea, Thenif 
all friends must go, and the mother is to be num- 
bered among them, 1s it not a wise ordination of 
heaven that her sweet, sacred, subduing influ- 
ence 1s felt with the children—that her undying 
friendship is cherished and kept ever burning on 
the altar of the soul ? Who but God could have 
caused a mother's influence thus to live, long 
after her earthly form has ſaded away ? Ah, it 
is the work of that love seen in the mellowing 
glory that streams abroad in the heavens long 
after the orb of day has gone down in the west. 
Yet moral splendor is. © above the brightness of 
the 8un.' And when the christian mother dies, 
her moral beauty gladdens the earth below, and 
causes the redeemed above to rejoice ; because 


no hoher being enters the region of © cherubinr 


and 8eraphim * from beneath the portals of the 
sky ! * * * 

. Reader, have you a fond mother ? If you ever 
stand at her bedside when she bids the 'earth 
adieu, - you will afterwards look back on that 
8cene as one of the most eventful of your exist- 


ence. May God prepare you to abide it. 
Malden, Mass. JF; *@< As 
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ROMANCE OF CHRISTIANITY. 
Original. 
In defence of fictitious histories, or works of ro- 
mance, Blair quotes' the sentiment of Lord Ba- 
con : *He obgserves very ingeniously, that the 
objects of this world, and the common train of. 
affairs which we observe. going on in it, do not 
fill the mind, norgive it entire satisfaction. * We 
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| 8eek for 8omething that shall expand the mind in 


a greater degree ; we seek for more heroic and 
illugtrious deeds, for more diyersified and gur- 
prising events, for & more .splendid arvier of 
things,” &c. 

Now the human .mind gives form and consist- 
ency to these aspirations, and in the most unnat- 
ural romances there is always much 'that © breathes 
more of heaven than of earth.* We arg. told on 
reading a romance, that the author has made his 
hero perfect; that he has endued him with a 
combination of graces and of splendid qualities, 
8uch as neyer met. in one man ;_ and that, there- 
fore, the tale is strained and unnatural. Yet the 
human mind is to be honored, and not. blamed, 
which can conceive of this splendid order ;of 
things, and which pants for such glories as our 
world has not exhibited since our sorrowing pa- 
rents went forth desolate from Eden, to seek an 
asylum without its happy bowers. 'The romance 
of our day appears to be principally confined to lit- 
erature. We have a great many works filled with 
gurprising incidents, wonderful escapes, generous 
deeds, and love cemented by bravery and mag- 
nanimous disinterestedness. But among. our 
forefathers, the case was different.  'They then 
enacted what we write about. During the dark 
ages men gought to perform gallant degds, and 
those who could not even read, could win glory 
and deathless fame. The 8ame impulse which 
Tmaduced them to fight, induces us to gild the 
popular page with love story and high exploit. 
That was a barbarous age when people's. minds 
could not be amused but by the actual shedding 
of human blood, Now we can convey. the 1dea 
on paper, and it answers the 8ame purpose at a 
much cheaper rate ; both spring from that im- 
mortal principle in man—the desire for. s8ome- 
thing higher, greater, nobler than earth affords. 
Among the warlike and demi-barbarous -people 
of the middle. ages, cause for, war, was easily 
found ; but as if this was not sufficient, the en- 
terprise of Peter the Hermit, whom we now re- 
gard as a raving fanatic, received the hearty ap- 


|] proval of prince and people; and the rush of 


horsemen, the dancing. of the plumes, and. the 
glitter of 8teel were geen on the plains of Pales- 
tine, while all Europe threw its sul into. the: 
ranks of the crusaders. Here was romance 
enough to satisfy the most enthusiastic of earth's. 
erring children. Here the noble, the rich, and 
the poor, threw away their lives like dross, until 
the blessed emblem of our faith waved over one 
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immense charnel house, and the smoke of human 
blood went up in clouds to heaven. 

That mind must be blind indeed, which does 
not see in all this something more than mere na- 
ture teaches. This love of romance—and what 
is more bewitching to the mind that has not be- 
come wholly wedded to mammon than romantic 
story ?—proves that we are designed for 8omething 
higher than our present existence affords. And 
it does not in the least change the argument, that 
there are some men who are not capable of being 
warmed by high wrought tales of fiction. The 
romance, the unearthly principle has only assu- 
med a different shape in them. Take the miser, 
for instance. Tales of glory and of love may be 
distasteful to him ; but his romance is shown in 
his attachment to gold and silver. Can any one 
pretend that the fervid love- with which he re- 
gards his coin is guch as that coin naturally in- 
gpires ? $So far from that, he deprives himself 
of those advantages which would spring from its 
natural use. 'There is' nothing in the virtues of 
the coin which can inspire 8uch veneration, such 
idolatry, 80 far beyond its worth. Although he 
can only become benefited by parting with it, yet 
he holds on upon every cent as if it were to be 
the companion of his destiny throughout eternity. 
This 18 fore than natural. 'This is the miser's 
romance. All those immortal energies designed 
to be engaged in a higher and a nobler cause, 
are tied down and prostituted to gold and silver. 
The romance exists in the heart of the migser ; 
It is only that the object of his regard differs 
from that of the young and poetical mind, This 
principle of romance consists in giving a fictitious, 
value. to earthly and finite things—in enrobing 
perishable things with an immortal garment ; but 
this garment does not fit them, and we ridicule 
one another for their monomania, while we may 
perhaps have a failing of the same kind, but 
branching out in another direction. 


_ In fine, what can be thought of the man who 
places all his affections, hopes, and desires, upon 
any thing earthly? Have not those who have 
arrived at the highest dignities at which they 
aimed, acknowledged that the fruition has been 
like bitter ashes, and that they had spent their 
money for that which -is not bread ? This has 
been because,- while - they have rendered unto 
Czsar the things which are Czsar's, they have 
not rendered unto God. the things whjsh are 
God's. They have given away those powers | 
which naturally belong to the truth as it #s in 
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Jesus, for the accomplishment of their earthly 


wishes ; they have 80ld their high and holy birth- 


right for a mess of pottage. It is not strange 
that a false gilding is put upon sublunary things 
when the powers of the immortal mind are con- 
centrated upon temporal matters—when the mor- 
tal puts on immortality, when the robe of angels 
is thrown over the nakedness of perishable joys. 
'This 1s the reason that people love the world be- 
yond its degervings—it is thus that we carve unto 
ourselves gods and worship them in- the place of 


the everlasting Jehoyah. BBTHA. 
Boston, Mass. 
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THE BANNER OF LOFE. 
Original, 


* He brought me to the banqueting house, 
And his banner over me was love.” 
8O0LOMON's SONG. 
O, SzRAPHIM ! Seraphim ! stoop from your chamber, 
And lend me a lute whose soft wires are strung 
With blossoms from vines that in bright bowers clam- 
ber, 

Where minstrel-nymphs warble as ne'er mortal sung ! 
This frail harp of rusbes with prairie-flowers braided, 
Alas !' hath no chord but too harshly would move, 

To warble the s8ong of my spirit while shaded, 
Beneath the broad flame of the banner of love ! 
The far-streaming banner, the life-beaming banner, 

Immanuel's banner—the banner of love. 


When the day-star of boyhood was spreading her pin- ' 
ion, 
And bathing her plumage in hope's welling fount, 
The eye of my spirit beheld that dominion, 
Reserved for the ransomed in God's holy mount. 
And amain sorrow sprang, like a cat-o*-the-mountain, 
Through the frost-work of pleasure wild fancy had 
wove, 
But $she s|unk in the bosom of Lethe's dark fountain, 
When o'er me came streaming the banner of love! , 
The rose-tinted banner, the peace-printed banner, 
Immanuel's banner—the banner of love. 


O, chill were this heart had it not on that morning, 
When youth's scintillations were mantling my cheek, 

Been wrapped in the folds of this soft sllken awning, 
Where earths fitful zephyrs ne*'er come to it bleak ! 

For my lone plank hath floated on life's restless waters, 
Where often frail bark without pilot hath stove, 

And rock*d where a dark-frowning storm-$gpirit loiters— 
But rocked *neath the wave of the banner of love ! 

The wide-spreading banger, the storm-shedding ban- 

ner, 
Immanuel's bagner—the banner of love. 


Far 8weeter is life to the birdling that flutters, 
On featherless wing from its nest in-the brake, 
Than the spirit whose pinions pale doubt holds 1 in fet- 
ters, 

Where earthquakes of wo its bleak tenements shake. 
And why will men turn to the * glare of false science," 
And fall in the meshes vain sophists have wove, 

When Mess1ah is pleading to gain their reliance, 
And mantle them o'er with his banner of love ? 
The bright-curling banner, the ne'er-furling banner, 

His dear-blessed banner—the banner of love. 
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Like & prairie-rose blushing where thistles embrace it, 
Is faith that looks up to the partialist's God; 
Like an aspen leaf falling where autumn winds chase it, 
Is hope that is kissing the infidel's-rod. 
But the half-concealed tints of a morning-are peeping, 

When serpent's dark coil hath no charms for the 
dove— 
The sun draweth nigh in whose beams will come.sweep- 
ing, 
O'er 16% and o'er Gentile the banner of love ! 
The high-sailing banner, the joy-telling banner, 
Immanuel's banner—the banner of love. 


Shall my spirit now follow false meteors darkling, 
And diet on husks with the beast of the field ? 
Or be lured by death's glow-worms at eventide spark- 
ling, 
When Ws of salvation 8uch radiance yield ? 
0, no! I will reck of the spirit that sought me, 
And pointed my s0ul to its palace above ! 


I'll remember the name of the Shepherd that brought 
—_ 


To the banqueting house *neath the banner of love ! |; 


The far-streaming banner, the life-beaming banner, 
The heaven-gleaming banner—the banner of love. 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. D. K. L. 
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DUTY OF EVANGELISTS. 
Original. 

IT is the duty of every christian to be a minister 
of the gospel. When our Lord sent forth his 
disciples as lambs among wolves, commanding 
them to preach the gospel to every creature, the 
command was not more imperative upon them 
than upon every one who heard and embraced 
that gospel. The reason that they were sent to 
testify of the kingdom of heaven, already at hand, 
was not because they were peculiarly qualified 
to preach as regarded worldly wisdom, eloquence, 
or natural powers of persuasion ; they were, sent 
to preach because they were be'ievers who had 
received the truth in the love of it. Every 8uch 
man is ordained of God a preacher of the gospel. 
'These are the only evangelical gifts required, 
and all ordinations but this are the inventions of 
men. | 

Every man who does a righteous act, is, 80 
far, a preacher of the gospel. Every man who 
Suffers loss for the truths sake, is an eminent 
minister of Christ, Every one whg forgives an 


injury, preaches Christ and him- crucified, He || 


who persuades the evil doer to turn from his sins, 
and he who convinces his fellow-man that God is 
_zust and merciful, are preachers of the gospel. 
But a man may study divinity, and may be ap- 
pointed by his fellow creatures to stand up in the 
pulpit and preach regularly to the people. Yet 
he may be no true, minister. Every thing which 


| 


pwr. audibly, and wiping his paternal eyes with 
| tail, 


| he 8ays that he does not at the game time feel 


and realize in his own heart, is but as gounding 
brass, and a tinkling cymbal. If he has become 


| a preacher for the sake of obtaining money, he 


is a minister of maramon. If he has become a 
preacher for the 8ake of exhibiting his talents, 
and gaining the praise of men for his eloquence, 
he is a minister of himself. So, if he has entered 


upon the clerical profession because —_— it 
respectable, and a means of becoming "Intimate 
with those who are deemed the pride of the land. 
Such are clouds that hold no water, who speak 


great 8welling words of vanity ; and the truth is 
not in them. 


It is 8aid that a majority. of the British clergy 
are unbelievers; and well they may be 80—since 
ambition is frequently their main-spring of action, 
They take holy orders as one buys a commission 
in the army, How 8hould men who preach, not 
because they are compelled by a sense of duty, 
but because it is a profitable business, know any- 
thing of the power of truth ? 
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LINES ON HEARING MURRAY PREACH. 


Taz following hnes s8poken extempore by a 
young lady on hearing Mr. Murray preach, were 
originally publighed in the Bogston Cettitinel to 
gratiſy the wishes of a female correspondent. 

If truth, sent down our hearts to fill 
With * love to all mankind,” 


Comes <© like the dove from Zion's hill,” 
Or © heavenly dew refined,” — 


Then rectitude 's on Murray's side, 
Though scoffers strive to tease, 
The truths, 8pontaneous from his tongue, 
Are pure and 80ft as these. 
Tuesday, Nov. 8, 1785. 
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HYPOCRISY. Taxxsx is much hypoecrisy in af- 
fecting to give up the pleasures of the world from 
religious motives, when we only withdraw from it 
because we find a greater gratification in the pleas- 
ures of retirement. * My dear children,” said'an old 
rat to his young ones, * the infirmities of age are 
pressing 80 heavily upon me that I have determined 
to dedicate the short remainder of my days to mor- 
tification and penance in a narrow and lonely hole, 
which I bave lately discovered. But let me not in- 
terfere with your enjoyment; youth is the seagon 
for pleasure, be happy, therefore, an&only obey my 
last ingtructions—never to come near me in my Fe» 
treat. God bless you all. Deeply affected, ol or 


the rat withdrew, and was geen no more for 


geveral days, when the > how, oe daughter, moved 


rather by filial affection than by that curiosity which 
is attributed to the sex, stole to his cell of mortifi- 
cation, which turned out to be a hole made by his 
owngeeth in an enormous Cheshire cheese. 
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Notices, 

 $a4.uTATORY., We make our best bow as we pre- 
zent our patrons with the number of the eighth 
volume, and hope it will receive their approbation and 
continued favor. We enter upon the new year with 
inereased confidence that we shall be able to furnish 
the friends of our work with an interesting and valu- 
able periodical, and believing that we have not slack- 
ened our efforts in the past, we trust we shall have 
their contgyee for the future. New contributors en- 
rich our list every month, and we feel confident that a 
generous, patronage Will encourage us to go on' our 
way rejoicing. Ke tc 

Punctual payment is a virtue very amiable in the 
8ight of a publisher, and we hope our subscribers will 
be emulous to merit it. If, reader, you owe the pub- 
lisher of the work your eye now rests upon, ask your- 
8elf seriously, can I not, should TI not, and will I not 
pay him? Peace to thee if the answer is, Yes! em- 
phatically, and thou doest as well as resolve. 

Our numerous punctual paying subscribers are enti- 
tled to our hearty thanks, and we tender them our 
grateful acknowledgments. 


KP All notices, &c., that have no initials attached 
to them, may be attnbuted to the elder editor ; our 
as80ciate-will afhx her initials to whatever paragraphs 
 Bhe may have cause to pen. Let this be remembered. 


A Carp. Form demands from us a © good day? to 
our readers, and the cordial wishes of our heart impel 
us to the expression of a hope, that the editorial as80- 
ciation we have formed with our brother may result 
altogether in blessings upon their heads and hearts. 
We appeal to our own sex particularly for encourage- 
ment. Sweet as manna. to fainting Israel, will be to 
us the oſonance and support of the beloved sister- 
hood ; with most affectionate earnestness we en- 
treat the 8unshine of their smiles on the path we have 
timidly entered. God, in our behalf, reciprocate unto 
them the blessing ! ; 

Not less earnestly, and not less hopefully, we also 
appeal to those ladies of our denomination in whose 
right hand Heaven has -placed the pen, and in whose 
hearts the inspiration of holiness is strong,'and active, 
and urgent, unto good works. If they will, they can 
ass1st us immeasurably ; and feeling assured, as we do, 
of their heart-interest in the doctrine of love, and their 
personal friendship for ourselves, we invite, in all ear- 
nestness and confidence, the contributions of all female 
writers in our denomination—those in the bud, and 
those. in the blossom of their genius. - Mrs. C. M. Saw- 
yer, Mrs. J. H. Scott, Mrs. S. Broughton, Mrs. N. 
T. Munroe, Miss M. A. Dodd, Miss L. M. Barker, Miss 
E. 1. C., and Calista, (whose lyre begins to sound very 
8weetly,) all these, and more whose names we have 
no 8pace to enumerate, will, we know, occasionally at 
least, gladden our hearts by tokens of kindly interest. 
With their aid we, and what is far more worthy of their 


consideration, the gospel of their Savior must, will, cannot 
Fail to , 8. C. EB. 


Tux Univikeaiisr MANUAL 3. or, book of pray- 
ers and other religious exercises, adapted to the use 
both of public and private devotion, in churches, sun- 
day s8chools, and families ; by Menzies Rayner. 
York, P. Price; Boston, A. Tompkins ; Utica, Grosh 
& Hutchinson, 1889.” 

This is a volume of devotional exercises now in 
Press, which degerves to be generously 8upported by 

080 for whose good it was written. The capability 
of Br. Rayner for the work has been acknowledged by 
all whoge opinions we have heard expressed, and that 
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it will be useful when adopted as intended, there can 
be no doubt. Such a work has been extensively called 
for, and we are confident that the execution will re- 
ceive the warm approval of every devotional mind. 
The work contains a large variety of exercises, adapt- 
ed to all the occasions of public and private devotion, 
and the solemnities of the communion, baptism, infant 
dedication, &c. Each of the divisions is prefaced with 
80me very judicious observations, and the whole 1s in- 
troduced by appropriate and just remarks on prayer 
and public worship. It will soon be published, and 


we hope it will receive, ut least, the candid attention 
of our friends. | 


«LETTERS TO THE Rev. STEPHEN REMINGTON, 
in review of his lectures on Universalism, first publish- 
ed in the Universalist Union, by T. J. Sawyer. New 
York, P. Price ; 1839.* pp. 184. We are glad to re- 
ceive these letters in book form, as they are evidently 
the production of care and studious reflection, and are 
highly creditable to the author, and will be serviceable 
to the cause of truth. They are in reply to a book 
published by Mr. Remington, a member of the Epis- 
copal Methodist ministry, and as a volume, this work 
is worthy to rank side by side with the best that have 
yet appeared in vindication of the Restitution. It were 
needless to add to those acquainted with Br. Sawyer's 
style as a writer and manner of reasoning, that he is 
one of the most finished writers in our order ; and the 
literary and logical character of the volume before us 
will sustain a high reputation. - It is bound in a very 
neat s8tyle, but our copy is quite dimly printed, which 
is a defect that should have been avoided. We com=- 
mend it to the attention of all who wish a truly val- 
uable work. It may be had at this office; price 
50 cts. 

{Tur UNIVERSALIsT PREACHER, and Evangelical 
Repository.* This is the title of a new monthly pub- 
lication, the first and 8econd nambers of which have 
reached us, edited by Rev. George C. MeCune, and 
published at Dayton, Ohio. The design: of the work 
is good, as it is intended to embrace all the best, 
most valuable articles that are published in s8upport of 
the doctrine of Universal Salvation. The numbers be- 
fore us we esteem as highly useful, and discover good 
taste and judgment in the editor ; and regarding them 
as fair specimens, we hesitate not to recommend. the 
work as among those of the highest value in the order. 
We are exceedingly pleased to find guch a work spring- 
ing up in the West, and believe it will exert a wide 
and beneficial influence. We hope it will be fully 8us- . 
tained. If we might offer a suggestion to the editor, 
we would suggest the propriety of -excluding all 8uch 
doggrel stuff as the © Last Separation,” as it can do no 
good, and clashes wretchedly with the serious and ex- 
cellent articles that form the number. _ ; 

The work is published in monthly numbers of 32 
pages, fair type on good paper, at $1 50 to mail 8ub- 
8cribers.” Address George C. McCune, Dayton, Ohio. 


Two LECTURES, by A. B. Grosh. We received & 
copy of this pamphlet last month, but it was overlooked 


when our last number went to press. It is a well di- 
gested production, containing two parts thus entitled : 
1. Partialigm not taught in the Bible ; and, 2. Scrip- 
ture proofs of Universalism. These lectures were de- 
livered in Utica, N. Y., during a time of religious ex- 
citement, and are published by request. They are 
well deserving attention, and the p t is admira- ' 
bly adapted for a gift to those who are inquiring for 
aid to know the truth, and to those who deem that 
there is no'dympathy;between the scriptures and Universal- 
ism. 'The work can be had at this office ; price 12 1-2 ets. 
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Taz Cn1iD's CaTzcnIsm, by O. A. Skinner. 'This 
is a new class book for the younger scholars in our 8abbath 
schools, and supplies a want long felt. It is a doctrinal 
catechism, simplified to the humblest_capacity, and is wor- 
thy of adoption. A. Tompkins, publisher. 


© A VisriT To THE COUNTRY ; a tale, by the author 
of *©* Letters to a Mother,”” « Ellen,”** © Happy Valley,”” 
etc.* So runs the title of a new juvenile work from the 
press of William Crosby & Co., of this city, a firm that 
always publishes works in a style. creditable to any house, 
and of a character highly com able. We received the 
above too late for a careful perusal, but from a cursory 
reading we judge it to be a pleasant affair; the style is 
chaste and - interesting, and its impression on the young 
reader's mind cannot but be good. It is bound in a very 
neat manner, is embellished with a very fine ſrontispiece, 
and 1s printed in a clear, handsome type. pp. 132. 


An Es84y on TaHsg Law or KinDNEss, by Rev. G. 
W. Montgomery, Utica, Gresh and Hutchinson.* We ac- 
knowledge the receipt of a pamphlet, (pp. 27 small type,) 
with the above title, devoted to the illustration and enforce- 
ment of the law of overcoming evil with good. Many apt il- 
lastrations of the superior character of a course of conduct 
according to that righteous principle are herein given, and 
the array of facts and lessons cannot but be beneficial in 
their effects upon every mind that will attentively consider 
them. 'The es8ay is written in an energetic and hvely 
8tyle, and is a performance creditable to its author. We 
ask attention to it. 


CxEveELEY, oR THE Man or Honor. By Lady Bul- 
wer. 'This novel is creating a great sensation, it is 8aid, in 
the fashionable circles of England, as well as among the 
vast novel reading class in our own land. Nor do we won- 
der, since it ministers to the popular taste by exhibitions of 
the private characters of public living men ; and in a man- 
ner, too, which cannot fail to gratify the benevolent pro- 
 mulgators of scandal. Lady B. dedicates her work to © No 
One Nobody, Exq., of No Hall, Nowhere '—the only man 
of unimpeachable integrity and unvarying friendship she 
ever knew. Sad life, indeed, must be the high life in Eng- 
land if this be true; and whatever woman believes Lord 
de Clifford to be a correct portraiture of (we fear) the most 
popular novelist of the day, should sooner bind her brows 
with poison ivy, than bring her mind in contact with those 
plague-spots of literature by which the author of * Pelham *? 
has corrupted the world. 

Independent of the interest derived from its 80mewhat 
malignant portraiture of living characters, © Cheveley ' is an 
interesting work, written with power and boldness, and 
exhibiting not only an intimate knowledge of the human 
heart, but also of political creeds, and the intrigues of ruling 
partizans. 'There is much in these volumes to commend, 
and bating a spirit of misanthropy ill-consonaut with the 
christian feeling otherwise manifested, nothing seriously to 
condemn. We are indebted for a copy to our ſriend B. 
B. Mussey, by whom the work is offered for ale at 29 
Cornhill. 8. C. E. 


EVANGELICAL UNIvERSALIsST ; Macon, Geo. 'This 
weekly periodical commenced a new volume on the first of 
May, improved in appearance, edited by Brs. Andrews and 
Brownson. 'It is one among the many laboring in the 8ame 
field of usefulness—to spread abroad the true knowledge 
of God and duty, and we trust it has a generous support. 
We are pleased with the number before us—regard it as a 
good beginning ; and believe that if the future numbers are 
as free from light, foolish anecdotes as this, and are guard- 
ed from-indulging in undue severity, it will be a work wor- 
thy of extensive circulation. 


Tas STAR In THE WrsT ; Cibeinnati, Ohio. This 
excellent periodical commenced a new volume early in 


April, and has uniformly gustained a high standard as a 
useful and interesting religious publication, Br. Gurley 
has done well for his patrons, and deserves not only com- 
mendation, but honorable and extensive patronage. By 
honorable patronage, we mean the patronage of those who 
make it a point of honor to pay for their paper. We wish 
him abundant s8uccess. 


Grapr Tivincs and Laprits' UnivERSALIsT MAG- 
AZINE. Woe feel ourself under great obligations to the 
conductors of this work for their generosity in publishi 
our prospectus entire. Occupying as it does lumn an 
a half of their paper, it is more than we could expect- 
ed ; but it shows their friendliness, as their own work 1s 
intended, like our own, in part for the ladies. 


GosepxL Banner. Woe tender our thanks to Br. Drew 
of the *Banner,* for the friendly notices he has taken of 
our work, and especially of the vew arrangement. We 
are grateful to him for speaking in our behalf to the ladies 


of Maine, and more particularly as Br. Burr of the * Amu- . 


let,” has expressed his long continued grief that the ladies 
and youth of our order were destitute of reading suited to 


| their taste ! ! How he can justify his language with the 


knowledge he has of the Universalist and Ladies Reposi- 
tory, is to us a marvel. We cordially reciprocate Br. 
Drew's good opinion, and hope we s8hall be enabled till to 
make our work, as he expresses it, *a decided favorite 
with the ladies.” 


TrxUMPET AnD MaGazinNE. 'This veteran in the 
field of spiritual warfare will enter upon a new yearly 
campaign on the 22d of June next, and with, we are in- 
formed, 8ome additional aids to s8uccess. 'The character of 
Br. Whittemore's paper is too well establighed to need 
commendation from us, and doubtless it will receive, as it 
should, a very generous gupport. We trust that the pro- 
prietor will find cause from an enlarged and good 8ubscrip- 
tion list, to continue with vigor in the cause of truth, and 
maintain the true interests of Zion; 'The t and 
Magazine is published at 40 Cornhill. $2 per annum in 
advance. 
Same. 


UnivzR8ALIsT MAnUAL. Since our former notice 
of this new work was written we have received a copy. 
It is got up in good 8tyle—is printed in a neat manner, and 
presents a fine appearance. Pp. 191, with 92 additional 
pages of hymns. For sale at this office—price 50 cents. 


Br. Grosh of the © Magazine and Advocate,* Br. Price of 
the © Union,* and Br. Gurley of the * Star in the West,” 
will accept our thanks for their kind notice of our work and 
of the new arrangement. 


AGEnNTs—REMITTANCEs. 'Those agents for the Re- 
pository who may have moneys on hand belonging to this 
office, are requested to remit the same' as 800n as they can. 
We wish to settle up as much as possible at the commence- 
ment of the year, and want all the money that can be col- 
lected for the expenses of the new volume. Will our 
agents oblige us by giving immediate attention to this re- 
quest ? | 


JF Brs. Grosh and Hutchinson—send; Magazine and 
Advocate, (back numbers of current \e,) to Hazen 


Briekett, Boston, Mass. ; er. him, and chi k. T. 


A MaRrRiaGE Presuming our friends are interested in 
all that relates to one 80 ſamiliar- to. them as an excellent 
writer as the author of the articles under the name of Miss 
N. Thorning, we insert her marriage, and shall be happy 
to do the 8ame for any other of our esteemed co n- 
dents. Married, in Charlestown, April 30, by the editor, 
H. B., Mr. Edwin Munroe, Jr. to Miss Nancy Thorning, 
both of Charlestown. As the husband is the brother of our 
own Companion, we take great pleasure in calling her by 
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We 8should be happy to do any business for the 
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the endeared name of sister. Our readers will join us in 
good wishes on their behalf. 


To CorRESPONDENTS, We regret exceedingly that a 
communication from our esteemed sister Mrs. N. Thorning 
Munroe, (late Miss N. Thorning,) did not come to hand in 
time for this number. It is entitled « A Woman's Revenge,” 
and g8hall appear in our next. © Reflections on Death,” 
from Br. Calvin Gardner, in our next. Mrs. Broughton's 
article was mislaid by the printer, it shall appear in our 
next. Several other articles are on hand, which we sball 
decide upon; before our next. 

« The Pleasant Mount,” intended as a poetic companion 
of the most beautifully descriptive poem entitled © Bow 
Brook,” is respectfully declined. The author has some 
poetic talent, but it needs great cultivation before he can 
write for the critic's eye. | 

We hope to hear from D. K. L. often. His article in 
this number has the true elements of poetry well combined. 
M. A. D., Calista, E. W., E. J. C., and others, who have 
heretofore laid us under obligations, will please continue 
their valued favors. , 


We regret that two beautiful articles from Eveleen and 
Calista have been crowded out from this number. 'The 
former is a new correspondent, and we welcome her to our 
columns, and hope to hear often from © Glen-Viola.” Ca- 
lista will be ever greeted with a warm welcome. 


Volume IV., due Br. D. Wadsworth, New Bedford, 
awaits his order. 
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Under this head we intend to gather those items of 
intelligence that may be deemed .of interest to our 
readers, ig _that they may have a book of reference 
to apply to at any time. Whether our record may 
be regarded as valuable or not, time must decide ; at 
least, we hope it will serve to increase the variety of 
reading to our patrons, and give information that some 
otherwise might not receive. 

In8TALLATION. Br. Asher Moore, late of Hart- 
ford, Ct., was installed pastor of the society in Rox- 
bury, Mass., April 18. Sermon by Rev. H. Ballou; 
charge, &c., by Rev. H. Ballou, 24, the former pas- 
tor ; fellowship, by Rev. O. A. Skinner; and address 
to the society by Rev. S. Streeter. The 8ociety in 
Roxbury is now in good state ; their house has re- 
cently been newly fitted up at an expense of $1200, 
and there is a union of feeling between pastor and 


eng which we trust will long continue for mutual 
good. 


MrppLEeszx ConFERENCE. This conference met 
at Medford on the 10th of April; and a rule was 
adopted by the members which is worthy of consider- 
ation by all other like as8ociations ; which is, to give 
out certain difficult passages of scripture, or scriptural 
- questions, and appoint a committee to write essays 
thereon to be gegd at the next meeting ; after which 
reading the queMons to be laid open for discussion. 
We have no doubt but that much mutual information 
might be thus elicited. The preachers of the day were 
Br. E. G. Brooks, A. M., and Br. H. Ballou, P. M. 
In the evening a very interesting conference meeting 
was held. The conference adjourned to meet at Hol- 
lisxton, 2nd Wednesday in July next. 


: DzaTH or Bs, Horirs CHaryer. This brother 
in the ministry, whose late residence was Stafford, Ct., 


'jn Boston. 


a 


I9 


died on the 15th of April, By an obituary notice in 
the * Trumpet,” we learn that he was a faithful servant 
of our Master, and departed this life supported and 
comforted by the truth he had taught to others. *All 


beyond the grave is bright, exceeding bright !* was 


his testimony. He was in the 28th year of his age— 
full of promise, and much beloved. 


A Fair for the- benefit of the Mariners* House, was 
held in,this city on, the 24, 25, and 26th of April, by 


the ladies of Boston, which produced upwards of $5000. 
A noble work, worthy sting record. 

REeMovAarL. Br. Z. mpson has removed from 
Lowell, Mass, to Westbrook, Me., It is expected that 


Br. A. C. Thomas of Philadelphia will succeed him at 
Lowell. 


Crxurcn In New York. The church occupied by 
the society under the pastoral care of the late much 
beloved and esteemed Rev. Edward Mitchell, New 
York city, has been re-opened by a new 8ociety under 
the ministerial care of Br. Wm. Whitaker, late of 
Hudson. 


OrDINATIONS. Br. John F. Dyar, of this city, was 
ordained as a minister of the reconciliation, May 5th, 
Sermon by Br. O. A. Skinner. Br. Joseph 
Baker was ordained at South Shrewsbury, Mass., on 
the 24th of April. Sermon by Br. T. J. Greenwood. 
Br. G. G. Strickland was ordained at Middleton, Mass., 
May 14th. Sermon by Br. J. M. Austin. 


INSTALLATION, AND RECOGNITION*OF CHURCH. 
On Wednesday, May 15th, A. M., a church was pub- 
licly recognized in connection with the first Univer- 
salist Society in Lynn, Mass. Sermon by Br. O. A. 


|| Skinner ; address to the church by Br. M. H. Smith. 


In the afternoon, Br. Lemuel Willis 'was installed pas- 
tor of the society ; sermon by Br. S. Streeter. A con- 
ference was held in the evening. Meetings were also 
held by the second Universalist society in Lynn on the 
next day. 


New MzeTinNG Hovuszs. A new house is being 
erected by the Universalist society in Bath, Me. It ts 
to be of the gothic order; 65 by 44 feet, with a belfry 
and spire. There is one also to be erected in Den- 
mark, Me., by the Universalist society there. An ele- 
gant one is to be erected in Belfast, Me., of which the 
* Banner * states, * We are assured it will be the most 
elegant meeting house in the state.* Others are being 
built in the. towns of Union and Waskington, Me. 
There is one to be erected in Gibson, Susquehanna Cco., 
Pennsylvania. A new one was lately dedicated in 
Pottsville, Pa. One also, is in progress of building in 
South Reading, Mass. Another is about to be erected 
in Waltham, Mass. 


List of Letters containing Remittances received since our 
last, ending May, 27, 1839. 


A. M. K., Wilmington, $10; J. H. G., Heightstown, 
$5 ; J..H., Ludlow, $6 50 ; E. D., Saratoga Springs, $4 ; 
M. B., Benington, $2; 8. A., Cherryfield, $1; G.L. P., 
Athens, $5 ; 8. N., Hardwick, $2 ; J. 8., Holliston, $10 ; 
R. P., East Clarendon, $12; C. A. A., Windham, $1 ; 
R. C., Andover, $4 50; W. L., Springfield, (we have 
appointed him agent,) $8 ; R. C., Anson, $550; C. C. 
H., Greenfield, $2: J. K., Waterbury, $7; W.B.G., 
Lowell, $8 ; J. B., Middleton, $2; J. G. T., Middletown, 
$2 50; 8. W., Shirley Village, $2; A. R., Athol, $2; 
'T. C. E., Fredonia, $10. A. B. Is informed that we have 
not any recollection of receiving the $2 alluded to. To 
make matterg-all rj two have given her credit $2. She 
now owes for one hg” 
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Losing all that made life dear, Should some notes we used to love in days of boy- hood meet our ear, 
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Like the gale that sighs along 
Beds of oniental flow'rs, 
In the grateful breath of song, 
That once was heard in happier hours 
Fill'd with balm the gale sighs on, 
Though the flow'rs have $sunk in death : 
So when pleasure's dream is gone, 
Its memory lives in music's breath. 


Mm ! oh, hoy ant How w_ 

age fades be y spell; 
Wh Should feeling ever speak, 

n thou canst breathe her soul so well ? 

Friendship's balmy words may feign, 

Love's are e'en more false than they, 
Oh ! 'tis only music's strain 

Can sweetly soothe. and not betray ! 
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«SHE HATH DONE WHAT SHE COULD.” 
Original. 


Wrar an eloquent eulogy is embraced in the 
few words which are placed at the head of this 


article, 8poken by the Savior in reference to | 


Mary, the friend of Jesus. She was among the 
first of the gentler 8ex who treated the Redeemer 
as worthy of human love and reverence—who 
were willing to abide the scoffs of a malignant 
world, and cling to the humble Nazarene as a true 
teacher from God. It required no slight sacrifi- 
ces to then acknowledge the Christ in Jesus, to 
vindicate his slandered name, and openly profess 
faith in the doctrine he taught. But'there were 
s8ome ready to meet these sacrifices; and the 
oro ©the man'of mighty woes,” were often 
8ooth goftened by the ministering tenderness 
of woman. The sisters of Bethany will be re- 
membered for their love-and labors for the Savior 
80 Jong as his history 1s preserved ; and 80 of the 
devoted Mary.  * Wheresoever this gospel shall 
be preached throughout the whole world, this also 


that she hath done 8hall be 8poken of for a memo- | 


rial of her.” 

From this deelaration we are permitted to infer 
that Jesus would have the teachers of his truth 
in all parts of the world allude to the commend- 
able conduct of her who anointed the head of the 
Redeemer, and draw from it a persuagion to in- 
fluence the heart of woman to devotedness in the 
cause of the Magter. They who'gerve his truth 
8erve him; and his approving smile will rest on 
8uch labors, as he 8miled when the hogspitable 
board wagons for him after the weary journey 
from Jerusalem. He cannot in personal form 
enter our homes ; him we cannot shelter from 
the 8torm and the cold ; his famishing body we 
cannot feed ; nor offer "ih his wearied limbs the 
* 8oftt and. oway couch. No. The man of sorrows 
is releaged from them. all ; and no more is he the || 


lone and homeless oilgrin despised by those he 
VOL. V11L. 6 


loved, and persecuted by those for whom he toil- 
ed; but exalted above angels, archangels and 
geraphim, he is the King of glory, and yet man's 
Intercessor. But his -truth—the cause of bis 
spiritua] kingdom, demands our zeal, and woman 
may still be the lover and friend of Join, 

* She hath done what she could !' Would that 
all of us could merit s8uch approving words from 
the gracious lips of the Savior ; would that we 
all might feel that we have done what we could 
for Jesus and his truth—to vindicate and com- 
mend to ' others his all embracing love, and the 
impartiality of bis grace and salvation.  It-18 the | 
requirement of Jesus that we commend the deyo- 
tion of the approved in the text ; and O that we 
had that skill of description, that touching and 
moving pathos of speech, that are requisite to 
delineate the nice points in the picture” which are 


essential to its beauty and power of winning the. - - 


admiration of the heart. 


Jesus was sitting in the house of a pharisee at 
meat when a woman entered to manifest her love 
and gratitude toward him. With tears she per- 
formed those acts which in the Jewish social cus- 
toms were expressive. of the most ardent and 8in- 
cere affection. She bathed his feet, as expres- 
sive of her humility and 8ubmission to him ; she 
kissed them, as a token of her reverential love ; 
and she anointed with precious perfume his head, 
as significant of her acknowledgment of him as 
the Sent of God: She heeded not the cold eye of 
the pharisee ; nor the rebuke of the menials 
around ; but discharged her mission, and the 
Savior acknowledged it as a preparation, for his 
burial. | | 

She was not @ fashionable woman. There were 
there and then, as in our country and day, too 
many all devoted to outward show and ceremony. 
Punctilious to all'the nice attentions to dress,- 
Speech, and courtesies of gocial life, but at the 

n of nourishing that warmth of 
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8ympathy and heartfelt love, that make woman 
charming in the sick chamber as in the festal 
hall—that make her the soothing companion in 
the lone hour of sorrow and bereavement, and 
cause her to be true to friendship's vows in the 
44 40h as in the prosperous hour, remembering 

a friend loveth at all timew? -She who acknowl- 
edged her reverence for Jesus, shew that out- 
ward show and circumsta not supreme 
in her mind ; she could an "#e e pleasures of 
the hall and bower to kneel at the ſeet of Jesus, 
and tell him she loved him. The «many , might 
seek the great temple of splendid decoration and 
dress, but she would rather go with the few and 
humble, if few there must be for the Divine 
Teacher. And better to her was it to listen 
to his gracious words of tenderness and love 
while he taught-upon the mountain, than to hear 
in the popular synagogue the corruptions of 
divine. truth, 

Here 1s a trait of character for imitation in our 
day. The pride of the eye is too much s80ught 
for in connection with religion, and the eloquent 
voice and gorgeous temple have stolen many 
hearts from the altar of truth, especially in our 
cities. Of many we could day=They have done 


what they could—but not for religion—not for the 
cause of the all blessing Jesus, but for ſashion's 


tyranny and blighting power. 'They have done 
what they could to have the temples of the Savior 
of the world deserted, and swarm the fashionable 
house. They have done what they could to win 
the heart from admiring the example of Mary, 
and like her making his truth supreme in their 
devotions. Ah ! many, we fear, who think 
they are christians, would scorn the humble; Je- 
8us were he in his lowly garb and meek manners 
to visit our quarter ; and when invited to hear 
and follow him, would answer as of old—* Have 
any of the rulers believed on him 7 

Mary was not a {umid woman. ' 'Timidity is a 
graceful quality in the female character when it 
does not become a weakness ; and when we say 
that Mary was not a timid woman, we mean 8she 
was not in want of moral courage when courage 
was needed. She felt in her inmost $oul a 
prompting to do something that should be an un- 
questionable proof of her affection and reverence 
for the Redeemer, and when the fitting season 
was offered, she unsbrinkingly embraced: the op- 
portunity,. and eloquently manifested her love. 
It” was' no doubt a struggle with her to db her 


work, for the haughty pharisedÞ#'frown'must be 
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braved, and ts gearching eyes of the assembly 
met. Perhaps she knew that her Lord had not 
received the: affectionate respect due him ſrom 
the phariszee Simon, who had not paid him the 
customary courtesies,. as Jesus himself said in 
the affecting conversation he held with Simon— 
<I entered into thy house, thou gavest me no wa- 
ter for my feet, but she hath washed my feet with 
tears, and wiped them with the hairs of her head. 

Thou gavest me no kiss ; but this woman, smce 
the time I came in, hath not ceased to kias my 
feet. My head with oil thou didst not anoint ; 
but this woman hath anoirited my feet with oint- 
ment.* Luke vii. * She loved much !* he added ; 
and in our day there is need of a similar devoted 
courage, for often Jesus as revealed in his truth, 
receives not that affectionate respect due him ; 
his doctrine of illimitable grace is slighted, and 
carelessly spoken of; and instead of the kiss, the 
angry blow is given. When such things occur, 
when the lover of Jesns as the Savior” of 'the. 
world, hears the taunt and the jest and the accu- 
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| 8ation thrown out against the truth, it befits her 


not to be timid and fearful—it becomes her not 
to fear the frown of the pharisee, but be coura- 
geous for Jesus, for truth, and for God. 

She who would do what she can for the cause 
of the truth as it is in'\Jesus, will always have 
need of much moral courage. 'The days'>t slan- 
derous reports—of scorn towards the generous 
faith we cherish, have not yet passed away. And 
woman can do much in 8ocial converse by patient 
reasoning and affectionate persuasion, in lesgen- 
ing the prejudices of the enemies of our faith 'and 
awakening in their hearts a desire to hear, know, 
and understand the principles of the doctrine we 
maintain and love. 

It is beautiful to 8ee woman at the bedside of 
the sick, ministering with deep sympathy: to: the 
wants of the weak and afflicted ; it is lovely to 
behold her : mingling her tears with the tears of 
the bereaved, and striving with the soothing voice 
of the trusting christian to speak comfort to the 
mourner, and pour the oil of consolation into her 


Sorrowing heart ; but it is equally beautiful to 
gee her patient and persevering 'm 


| endeavors to win the sister mind from the errors 


of doctrine that blight the spirit's bliss—that rob 
earth of its beauty, and dim the glory' of the 'sa- 
cred page ; and cause that mind to understand 
and' fee] the worth and extent of the exceeding 
great and'/precious promiges—t6 recognize God 


as the eternal Father of his'intelligent creatures, 
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and heayen as the happy home of all earth's wan- 
derers. O how much happiness can woman thus 
create ! . How many hearts might thus be glad- 
dened! How many crushed and broken spirits 
might thus be raised and healed ! How many de- 


voted ones led to bend the adoring knee at the | 


altar of illimitable grace, that now worship in 
fear a partial divinity ! 

Mary was not a 8elfish, or covetous woman. She 
exerted herself to honor the Savior ;. she braved 
the struggle demanded ; she brought the precious 
ointment and with it perfumed his head, We 
are told'the perfume was very precious, and read 
that s8ome of the disciples 8aid, © Why was this 
waste of ointment made ? For it might have been 
801d for more than three hundred pence, and have 
been given to the. poor. And. they murmured 
against her.* But 8he did not deem the mogt 
precious as too dear for him, but poured it out 
that its rich incense might in some faint degree 
betoken the love and gratitude of her heart. 
And wherever exists sincere and strong love for 
the Savior, there will also be a willingness to 
make exertions and sacrifices in his behalf, for 
the honor of his dottrine and the 8uccess of his 
cause. And she who yields a portion of her 
time to,,the advancement of the interests of the 
sabbatk*zschool ; who is willing to be with the 
unpopular rank, if truth must be unpopular ; or 
in any way makes exertions and sacrifices for 
the advance of the doctrine of universal love ;— 
such offer to Jesus incense of love and gratitude 
very precious and acceptable. 

It is a high eulogy on a sister when we can 
apply fully the two eloquent remarks of the Sa- 
vior—* She hath done what she could'—* She 
loved much,” The first seems a natural fruit of 
the other ; she who loves Jesus much, will do 
much by the exhibition of those meek graces of 
the christian character, and by that attention to 
the 8weet charities of 8ocial life, which commend 
to others the character of the gentle-woman and 
the christian. And why should not woman &till 
love much and do all she can for the prosperity 
of Zion? Let the voice of impartial history 
Speak, and who will it declare to be her first 
great champion ? Jegus of Nazareth ! Andwhat 
will it declare has raised her in the scale of intel- 
lectual and moral being ? Christianity ! When 
She ceases to love him, she ſorsakes her great 


defence. When she proves recreant to his re-" 


ligion, she forsakes her guardjan angel—the 
power that has elevated her to her station as an 
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whole put in a false and deceiving light. 
'youth and beauty were made an idol when uni- 
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equal in society with intellectual 'man, and «he 
forgets, criminally forgets, what was the condi-" 
tion of her sex ere the benevolent and love creat- 
ing doctrine of Jesus was proclaimed. 

It was not till Jesus tatght that woman was 
honored aright. .We, need not ask what she is 
in barbaroug countries fiow, or what she was in 
ancient tinfes ;  b k into the far famed world 
of the Greeks ans, where the arts flour- 
ished in great p n, aid where the ming 
was enlightened by the' rays of philosophy and 
the light,of learning, and what was woman there ? 
In her highest estate she was honored only when 
she ' had cast aside those feminine - graces that 
give the dearest charm to woman's character, 
and lead us to identify her with all that is amiable, 
gentle, and kind, She was in general but a mere 
object of zense ; and all the light of genius and 
philosophy could not reveal how closely connect- 
ed with man'#true honor was the moral-elevation 
of woman. 

Look into the history of the new era when 
chivalry made woman a goddess, and what then 
was woman ? The lay of the poet has too often 
drest that age up in false colors, 80: that woman 
has been blinded to the truth, and led to imagine 
that that was the golden age of her 8ex—the 
brightest page in her history, and many a maiden 
has 8ighed for its return, But the picture has 
not been shaded 80 dark as truth would shade it 
—its less lovely and charming features have 
been placed too far in the back ground, and the 
True, 


ted ; the fair one's chosen colors were worn on 
the mailed arm ; and her name upon the 8word 
was a talisman to quicken ardor and prompt to 
daring 'deeds. But is this outward reverence 
what woman 1most desires? Yet impartial his- 
tory informs us that in the age most-distinguished 
for chivalrous devotion to woman, there: was a 
necessity of associated effort to guard the sex 
ſrom abuse. Beauty alone cannot kindle a ten- 
der and delicate passion ; the favored gallant was 
all devotion, but the rejected all fierceness.” In 
the height of chivalry in: France in the 14th 
century, an order of knights was formed to pro- 
tect the gentler sex from the lawless spoiler ; and 
this shows us that it is the purifying and restrain- 
ing influences of christianity which alone afford 
woman that defence which she needs. | 


It is the pro ince of christianity to make love 
not mere passion, but to hallow it so that it «halt . 
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gurvive the decay of outward beauty and the 
departure of youth ; awaken feelings of tender 
sympathy in sickness, and that mild forbearance 
that sweetens all social intercourse and makes | 
affection lasting. That form of christianity which 
we reverence as the right, embodies love as its 

goul ; it presents a God of love ;. a Savior who 

is the image of that God:z,a system* of morals 
which has love for its fl : and points 

with a 8teady eye to a HWeayen'of love for all. 

There is no other form of christianity, fitted for 
the gentleness, - fidelity, and love of woman ; that. 
can give food for her hope, or present to her 
mental vision a prospect fitted to satisfy her 
aspirations. For I have seen the mother watch 

with untiring faithfulness the 8ick and sinful 
child ; I have geen her minister to his wants, 
listen to his faintest whisper, and with swift and. 
noiseless step move at his wish, forgetful of every 
thing save that he was her child arid needed her 
nurturing tenderness ; I have seen her follow 
him to the narrow house, and as 8he left the hal- 
lowed 8pot look up to heaven as though she were 
sure she should meet him there, It is christiani- 
ty as we recognize and love it that alone can be 
her comforter ; all other doctrines come with 
shadows dark and fearful, robbing her 80ul of its 
light and her heart of its hope. They have no 
8ympathy with that tenderness of her nature that 
leads her to. forgive all ingratitude and love with 
the strengest affection even the most sinful child 
of her household. 

Happy are those who have known and believ-' 
ed the love that God hath to us ; whose minds 
have understood and whose hearts have felt the 
glories of the gospel; and who are enabled 
to cherish a faith that claims kindred with all 
that is lovely, tender, and happifying ; that has 
sympathy with all ardent hopes for. the purity 
and happiness-of our race, and that is full of 
cemfort to console the afflicted and bereaved at! 
all zeasons of s8orrow and mourning, This will 
fit them, and all who embrace it, for all the duties 
of avather, wiſe, s8ister, and Gend, and mak! 
faithful and affectionate,  O be true, sisters of 
the faith, to those dear relations of domestic and 
Social life, and thus s8eek woman's highest honor 
and. most perfect praise. - And as your elevation | 
in society to sit with man as equal on virtue's 
throne, is closely connected with the religion of 
Jesus, do what you can for its advancement and 
triumphs, that its pure and ign - principles 
ay be fixed in the, hearts of all, and mutual 


love, charity, 8ympathy, and compassion bind 


the community of hearts together as one. 


jy | 


'H. B, 
Haverhill, Mass. 
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LINES IN A WOODLAND BORDER. 
Original. 


I 81T beneath young leaves and fragrant buds, 
Amid the 8ad, soft murmurs of the trees ; 

It is a zolemn and a quiet woods ! ; 
Quiet—save when the wandering western breeze 
Sighs through the pines, like some far-off cascade 
Quiet—save when the birds with mournful notes 
And startling shrieks awake the sylvan glade— 

A music, wild and strange, poured from a thousand 
throats. 


A small, deep-bedded lake curves around the hill, 

Dimpling and glistening in the sunset rays ; 

A thousand starry gems its bosom fill, 

And many a abode upon its surface plays. 

Along its borders droops the dark green pine, 

Mingled with clusters of young pale-hued birch ; 

And red-leaved maples o'er the waves incline, 
And hide the early flowers from the botanic search. 


Around me—at my feet the violets bend, 
And tufts of laurel glitter in the light— 
And pale anemones a fragrance lend 
To the young zephyrs in their northern flight. 
The wood-birds sit upon th* o'erhanging boughs, 
Borne by their gentle weight within my reach— 
While at my side, the sober-looking cows 
Crop the 8weet verdant grass, or stroll along the beach. 


It is a lone, wild spot—s80 full of God, ", 
That the deep heart scarce holds its fount of bliss ; 
The gushing tears have wet the scented 80d— 
How can the bosom hide its 8weet excess ? 
My Father and my Friend ! with Thee, alone, 
I know no 8orrow,.and I feel no grief; 
In thy felt presence every pain is flown— 
And every aching wound abides in 8weet relief. 


Alone with Thee, this very earth is Heaven ! q 
All seems 80 pure I scarce can dream of sin ; 
A heavenly light to all without is given— 
Angelic peace makes melody within. , 
My Father and my Friend ! I have no prayer, 
No earthly wish w 4 aught more rich than this ; 
The glory of thy presence ever there, 

Is more than rest or peace—'tis ecstacy and bliss ! 

Glen- Viola, May 1s. EVELEEN. 


EDD ——_— 
A WOMANS REVENGE. 


Original. 
BY MRS. N. THORNING MUNROE. 


* And their revenge 1s as the tigers spring, 
Deadly, and quick, and crushing ; yet as real 
Torture 1s theirs—what they inflict they feel.” 


Revence! it has fired the Spirit of the dark 


blood; and is a dark and f passion. But 
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8avage, and nerved the goul of man to deeds of {'' 
|finfamy and crime ; it has coyered plains with 
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does woman ever lay aside the meek forgiveness ” 
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of her nature, and let the baleful fires of reyenge 
burn within her heart? Does she who can tame the 
haughty spirit of man, and 8oothe his angry pas- 
zions, ever cherish this angry spirit in her own bo- 
gom,and foster hatred towards a fellow being ? alas! 
the mournful truth tells us that it is 8ometimes 80. 
And most assuredly, that revenge is deadly and 
quick and crushing, and as certainly does it prey 
upon the gpirit which cherishes it. Yes, woman 
may nerve her arm for dark and daring deeds, 
she may indulge the fearful passion till it rushes 
maddening and unrestrained in its furious course, 
and its raging fires burn upon the altar of her 
best and holiest affection. But then; even then, 
there is a deep and bitter misery in that heart, a 
gomething which preys upon the very 80ul, and 
she may gaze upon the complete s8uccess of her 
scheme, and yet feel no joy therein, for some- of 
the woman's forgiving spirit Jurks even beneath 
the dark feelings of hatred, and this forbids the 
heart to rejoice over its work of desolation. 

Woman was made by the all wise Creator a 
creature of feeling. Deep, pure and holy those 
fonts of feeling sometimes are, casting a 8weet 
and hallowing influence on all around. And yet, 
oft even from the very depths of a woman's affec- 
tion springs the dark spirit of revenge. - It is the 
over maſtering feeling enshrined within the heart, 
which rushes furious and uncurbed, bearing wo 
and desolation in its path. Even as the Jake is 
deep, calm and till, yet the source of the dark 
and impetuous cataract is there. {ks 

Agnes Lawrence, the heroine of my story, like 
other heroines was beautiful. All the woman's 
finest feelings dwelt within her heart, and all her 
pride too. You could ee that pride in the haughty 
step, read it on the broad forehead, and in the 
* dark resplendent eye, for the aspect of woman 
at times too high.* And yet she was meek and 
gentle to those in whom she confided, trusting 
wholly and: undoubtedly ; but rouse the deeper 
feelings of her heart, make her sensible that she 
had been wronged, that her trust had been be- 
trayed, and the result was most justly to be fear- 
ed. Her noble and generous feelings were trong, 
and it was even 80 with those less pure and high. 

Agnes? lot was cast in the higher walks of life; 
her father was a dark, stern man. The wife of 
his bogom had long been laid to rest, and since 
that mournful event, the brow of the 8tern man 
had grown sterner, and his words fewer. His 
wife had been a meek and gentle creature. It is 
ﬆrange how often the gentlest of human beings 
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cling fondly and lovingly unto the sternest. Yet 
though always stern, and it might be proud: to 
others, yet to his gentle wife he was ever kind, 
the haughty brow would unbend before her bright 
mile, and to her he ever spoke in the meek tone 
of affection. : 

Agnes possesged much of her father's spirit, 
which was all too haughty for a woman ; a tem- 
per not easily sybd at persevering in its ob- 
ject, whether or no thatobject were »praigewor- 
thy. Such was. Agnes Lawrenc—much of the” 
waman's living spirit and gentle affection dwelt 
in her heart ; but it was mingled with too much 
of pride and uncontrolled pagsion, for one who 
was placed on the earth to be like the 8unbeam 
of 8zummer unto its desert places. 

Music and revelry reigned in the spacious and 
well lighted rooms of Mr. Lawrence, and Agnes 
| was queen of the festival. | There were many 
beautiful forms” flitting by in the mazes of the 
dance, and there was the joyous step, and the 
8ilvery laughter like to the music of the sweet 
spring birds. And Agnes stood apart to view the 
8cene unobserved. Her eye wandered among a 
group of dancers, but the form she_ sought- was 
not there. A party, gathered around one who was 
singing a low, mournful strain, next met her gaze, 
and then a gudden flush passed over the brow and , 
cheek of the-beautiful girl, as her eyes fell upon 
the form of Eugene Falconer, He was bending 
to catch the words which fell from the lips"of the 
s8weet gongstress. He turned, and saw Agnes 
standing alone, and advancing, offered his arm to 
conduct her to their musical circle. 'The song 
was now finished, and a murmur of appJause ran 
through the crowd as the songstress aroge from 
her 8eat. She was a fair, young girl, with 80ſt, 
blue eyes, shaded by long, drooping lashes. She 
looked round upon the group as she arose, and 
and 8aw Eugene with Agnes upon his. arm, and 
then the bright blood sprang to her transparent 
cheek, and like a startled dove she shrank batk 
among the crowd of spectators. 

* Will. not the fair.queen of the evening farae 
us with a gong ?* said Eugene Falconer. Many 
joined in the request, and Agnes seated herself 
at the instrument ; she sung, and-many listened 
with admiration, and when she had finished; Eu- 
gene offered his arm to conduct her to her seat ; 
he whispered a few words of praige in her ear, 
and the pride of Agnes was gratified. But from 
amid the throng gpair of mournful, blue eyes fol 
lowed the two as they left the wow, and then 
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again that painful, burning blush overspread the 
cheek, the lip quivered, and then that fairy form 
was lost' amid the blaze of beauty. 

Eugene Falconer was the only 8on of his mo- 
ther, and she was a widow, But she had not 
been left to struggle with the cold grasp of povy- 
erty, for her husbandhad amassed a large for- 
tune, and 'she with her only 8on were the sole 
inheritors. If Mrs. Falconer was proud of aught 
on earth, it was of Eugene, he was 80 like his 
father, when he wooed and won her youthful 
heart—the same dark, clear eye, and the- same 
bright smile about the dimpled mouth. Eugene 
possessed a nobleggitted mind, and a generous 
goul, but there were faults even there. He was 
an ardent admirer of beauty, and was too apt to 
forget, in his admiration of the outward appear- 
ance, to study the heart and learn the principles 
of conduct, He was besides, a little coquetish, 

for even men are sometimes coquettes. But still 
| his manner was one to win a young and inexpe- 
rienced heart, and 8uch a heart he had soon. 
Annette Lincoln was an orphan, Her 'parents 

had died poor, and left her to the charge of her 
 unele. This uncle was very rich, and withal a 
very noted man in his own town. But Annette 
was not happy in her home ; her uncle was not 


harsh nor unkind, but he was a man of the world, 
and engrossed in its cares, and she missed her 
mother's loving tone, and the poor girl pined in 


very loneliness of heart. No wonder then, that 
her heart leaped gladly at the tone of affection. 
She had first met Eugene at her uncle's. There 
was a melancholy in her appearance, a sadness 
in the tone of her s8weet voice, which pleased him; 
and when again he met her in one of her lonely 
walks, his heart reJoiced 1n the favorable circum- 
stance. Annette was easily -affected, she had 
been 80 unused to the- tones of love a affection 
that his words were treasured up in her heart 
more fondly than they should have been ; for she 
was inexperienced in the world, and knew not 


. that they were oft but hollow and unmeaning” 


phrases. He wove full many a charm around 
her heart, which was wholly his ; but he could 
not appreciate its full worth, he knew not the 
depth of that affection which poured forth on him 
alone. Perhaps he might have formed bright 
visions of future happiness, and Annette might 
have been the reigning deity there ; but then 
Agnes Layrence in her dazzling beauty burst 


upon him, and the meek, the gentle Annette fad- || proved false to one ;' the hopes of one young and 


ed graddally away. It was the brilhant beauty 
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of Agnes, mingled as it was with pride and haugh- 
tiness, that caused Eugene to turn from” the 
shrine to which he had bowed, to one more en- 
chanting. . 

Agnes, knew not of the love which had existed 
between the two, or she would have turned proud- 
ly from Eugene. She was all too haughty to lis- 
ten to vows of love from lips which had breathed 
those same words in other's ears. But as it was, 
Eugene's attentions were favorably received, and 
Agnes* proud heart was bowed, and to him she 
was as meek and gentle as Annette herself. * For 
she loved, and love to a heart like hers, 1s oft- 
times a fearful thing. And in the heart of Eu- 
gene, the image of Agnes in her briltant beauty, 
ros8e above that of Annette. [Yet still her 80ſt 
and hallowing influence was round him ; still he 
s8eemed to hear her 8weet voice singing . 80me 
mournful strain, and see her blue eyes gazing 
fondly on him, as in days when he had loyed to 
listen to that voice, and gaze into those azure 
eyes. Annette saw that her bright visions were 
fading, but she made no effort to win back the 
heart which she had lost ; she uttered no com- 
plaint, she breathed not a word of reproach, but 
Still walked on her pathway seemingly as before, 
striving hard to school her heart to 8ubmission, 
and there was till a holy joy in that heart as"she 
heard the widow and the fatherless call down the 
blessings of heaven upon her young head. 

* * * * * 

The blessed light of morning shone brightly in 
the chamber of sickness and of death. "The flush 
of fever had passed from the cheek of the sufferer, 
and the paleness. of death was there. She was 
young, and had been beautiful, but sickness makes 
sad ravages with the lovely of earth. It was 
Annette Lincoln who lay upon that bed of death; 
and ere the sun had reached its -meridian, her 
Spirit had passed from earth. True, hers had 
been a lonely ſate—it is ad 's0 to long. for the 
tone of affection, and yet 80 8eldom to hear it, 80 
to feel the fonts of feeling springing up in the 
heart, and yet have nothing on which to pour 
their freshness forth. 


And Eugene heard the tale of her death, and 
gave a oigh to the memory of her he otfee pro- 
fessed tochave loved. And Agnes too, heard the 
tale, she heard now. for the first time, of the love 
which had existed between Eugene and Annette. 
This roused the pride of her heart. Eugene had 


trusting heart had beak blighted by him, and she 
- 
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as now numbered among the dead.” A woman's 
sy mpathy mingled with her feelings of anger, and 
as she thought upon the fate of Annette, her re- 
solution was taken. 

' When next Eugene met Agnes, a cloud was 
on her brow, she seemed-not the same she had 
been, for he had yet to learn the pride of her 
heart. Te; 

© Eugene Falconer,” said 8he, as 8he prondly 
rose and 8tood before him, - * we must meet no 
more as we have met. 'The tie that has bound 
our hearts is forever seyered, TI have heard of 
one whom you once loved, who is now no more ; 
she loved you well—you wove full many a charm 
around her heart which lived for you alone, and 
hen you left her ! Her bright visions faded, her 
oung life became a painful dream, and then, all 
Silently as die the 8ummer flowers, that young 
girl went from life. Dost think I will accept a 
heart that has wrought'a deed like this ? No, 
Agnes Lawrence 1s too proud to listen to vows 
that are 80 eamily broken, Go, pour thy words 
pf love into another's ear, to one who knows not 


pf the heart that thou hast blighted. But, Eugene |! 


Falconer, thou never canst be happy. The 
hought of her whom thou hast wronged, will 
haunt thee. And mark me, neither will I be for- 
rotten. Thou dost not know how deep. the: feel- 
ngs of hatred may burn within a woman's heart, 
or how she will revenge such wrongs as these. 
hou knowest her only as a gentle, trusting one; 
but yet thou wilt be made to feel, and then will 
learn, that she can revenge even where she once 
has loved.” 
So 8aying, Agnes left the room with a proud, 
nfaltering step ; she retired to her chamber, but 
$he wept not, she but pressed her hands to her 
eart, as if that heart were bursting, and then 


flung herself upon a couch, and buried her face 
n her hands. ; | 


Suffice it to 8ay, thakAgnes was fully avenged. 

e need not tell how the work was done, but it 
vas wrought by woman's hand. Eugene was a 
vyretched, a lonely one. His mother was dead, 
and there was none now who loved him; none 
hom he could love ; and he journeyed on through 
ie like the traveller deprived of his guiding star. 
>ut as real torture was in the heart of Agnes. 
he woman's finer feelings could not be stifled, 
ind she faded, her very soul was sick, she seem- 
d as one consumed by thoughts of melancholy 
ind sadness. And he too Qied, but not as died 
\nnette, She pagsed from life, but bitter thoughts 
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| came in her parting hour. And in that hour all 
the pride and haughtiness of her heart was bow- 
ed, and 8he prayed for forgiveness from Him who 


is both able and willing to forgive. 
Charlestown, Mass. 
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THE CONTRAST : 
OR, UNIVERSALISM WILL DO TO DIE BY. 


BY MRS. SARAH BROUGHTON. 

Original. 
*SING no more to-night, love, for I am weary,” 
Said a low, melancholy voice. Little Emma 
hushed the murmuring melody, that rang like the 
' 8ilvery breathings of a seraph lyre, and looked 
| inquiringly at the speaker. There was sadness 
| on the- beautiful brow—a sadness bordering on 
' misery, and Emma longed to offer consolation ; 
| but 8he remembered how often she had attempted 
'it, when s8ighs and bitter tears had been her only 
| recompense. Still she could not retire in peace, 
| and leave her best earthly friend a prey to 
| grief. 

*You are not well, aunt Elizabeth,” said the 
| gentle child, * can I do nothing for you ?* * No, 
| my dear, I am perfectly well.” © Then what can 
make you 80 sorrowful on 80 beautiful an evening 
as this? See, was it not just 8uch- an evening 
when my poor ma died ?”* And the crystal drops 
ran down her rosy cheeks, as she'gazed at the 
western sky now glowing ke the emerald gates 
of paradise. *©*But she 1s happy now. Papa said 
$he lived in a brighter world than this, where the 
gloom of night never veiled the beautiful horizon, 
and the wild-sweeping tempest should never make 
us afraid ; and pa said he was going to that hap- 
'py land to dwell forever with my mother, and 
that T should come and live with them when' the 
Savior called me, and join the shining throng of 
' 8aints and angels, who worship m the all-glorious 
 presence of our heavenly Father. And IT was 
' 8inging the sweet song that ma learned me only 
a few days before she died.* She had become 80 
engaged, that she had forgotten her slight 8ad- 
ness, and was surprised when she turned her mild 
blue eye, beaming with love and animation upon 
her aunt, to see that she was weeping. © Go to 
bed, my love,” said the lady, * for the twilight is 
short at this season, and do not forget your eve- 
ning prayers for the Divine protection over your 
sſumbers.” | | 

Emma Walton was an orphan of about twelve 
years of age. Her ſather was the only brother 
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of the lady who'now supplied the place of a mo- 
ther to her. She was young when her: mother 


died, but she well remembered the scene of her || 


death. The god of day was wheeling down the 
crimgoned west, and the gorgeous banners of 
gold and purple were waving and curling in ma- 
Jestic glory above his declining chariot, and the 
limpid expanse of the mirrored lake seemed chan- 
ged to sheeted gold beneath his mellow glance, 
while the descending waves of the foaming cata- 
ract leaped and sparkled in his setting beams, as 
if the light and hues of Eden 1n its primal bloom, 
had visited once more the sin-darkened scentry 
of time. _ © It is 8weet,” murmured the dying one, 
*to look upon th®face of nature thus calm and 
lovely, and think how much. brighter is the happy 
land which shall soon greet the wearied vision. 
How have I loved to gaze upon the lofty-pillared 
sky, when evening's diamond lamps with spark- 
ling lustre gemmed the cerulean dome ; and the 
pensive queen of night in lonely grandeur wheel- 
ed her silver chariot over the shining plains ; 
while faith's strong pinions waſted the aspiring 
gpirit:to brighter climes, where cloud nor frown- 
ing tempest ever wake the din of elemental strife. 
How often have I listened to the seraph-voices 
that s8ang amid the whispering leaves, and- the 
air-harp's thrilling, unearthly melody seemed but 
the dying cadences of an angel's lofty lyre ; while 
the soul entranced, seemed floating on the music- 
billows of the vast and shoreless sea—the living 
undulations of the fathomless ocean of love. I 
See in the shadowy vistas of futurity; the pure 
and 8potless ones that worship in the serenity of 
His presence, who from the curtained pavilion of 
his glory, looks forth upon the shining myriads of 
worlds that throng illimitable space ; and hum- 
bles himself to behold the creature man, and pro- 
vide for all his wants. He hath looked with com- 
pass8ion upon our frail state, and sent the Re- 
deemer, the well-beloved of his bosom, to testify 
his boundless grace to us, and in his image shall 
we rise, on that resplendent morning, which shall 
dawn 'on. the dark dominions of death, whose 
gloomy, mouldering sceptre shall fall from his 
nerveless grasp; *and his tottering, crumbling 
tlirone be. annihilated by the brightness of Im- 
manuel's glory, when he shall bring again his 
countless jewels from the lone and silent cham- 
bers of the grim monarch, and set them in unſa- 
ding brilliance in the flaming coronet of eternal 
glory.  O glorious, life-giving. hope! Death, 


Contrast : or, Universalism; will do to die by. 


thyoasted victory ? Jegus hath conquered, and 
death and gjp must be forever destroyed.”/ 
Could one listen to the rejoicings ,of that 
enfranchised spirit, and till say that unlimited 
faith in the promises of God, could not sustain 
the soul in nature's mortal hour ? Could any one 
fear that the spirit"which ascended on wings of 
love to the throne of Him who called it into be- 
ing, should be sent from his presence to the 
realms of endless despair, to' bewail through 
eternity's countless circles its hopeless doom ? 
Yes, there was one who did fear for the welfare 
of this gentle being of whom the world- could say 
no ill, and that was the lady already mentioned, 
Her young and tender spirit had been warped by 
a false education. To.her the God of the uni- 
verse was a being of power and almighty ven- 
geance, whose own offspring were exposed to the 
terrible outpourings of his vindictive ire. 'There 
was terror in the 8ound, of his name, 'The deep- 
voiced thunder that rolls the solemn bass in na- 
ture's lofty anthems, had no music for her ear; 
for in its reverberating peals she almost fancied 
'she heard the awful tones of eternal malediction, 
The swiſt-pinioned hurricane that moans along 
the verdant plains, or sends its wildly thrilling 
tones through the dim ancient woodlands, whoge 
giant gons bow down before its mighty breath; 
the strong winged whirlwind that lashes the roar- 
ing billows until they mount in 'chainless fury to 
battle with the frowning forces of the sky, while 
its wild-yoiced harp wakes up the echoing wail of 
craggy cliff and cayerned rock that bar. the swel- 
ling waves ; these seemed the terrible 'ministers 
of his vengeance, sent to scourge the world for 
the disobedience of man. 

To her'the scene of her sister's death was ago- 
nizing in the extreme, for she fondly loved the 
high-souled and beautiful being over whose fea 
tures the death-shade was passing. She was the 
incomparable companion,of her only brother, and 
her joyous death confirmed his wavering belief 
the boundless love of God, He 8urvived her but 
a year, but never for an instant did he doubt that 
he should meet her on the hallowed shores 
immortal beatitude, where the congregated fam 
ly of man, redeemed from the black and jarring 
passions of humanity, shall join the unending song 
of praise-to heayen's King. This glorious them! 
was the 8ubject of his rejoicings while health r& 
mained, and when, the mildew of disease shed its 
blight upon the lifescords and admonished him t0 
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where is thy dreaded 8ting ? O grave, where is; 


prepare for the summons of the pale king, thenit 
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became an anchor to the goul, and it reachiþd be- 


yond the veil. It enabled hi itate with 
joy upon that hour when &h d lift the 


dark curtain of humanity, and bid the worn spirit 
to rise on immortal pinions to the realms of- un- 
clouded light, where sin can no more darken the 
longing vision, or veil with its gloomy mists the 
radiance of unchanging love that beams from the 
throne of the Most High. © Dear brother,* said 
the sorrowing Elizabeth, as she stood by his dy- 
ing pillow, © do be prevailed upon to renounce 
this delusive error. It 1s terrible to think that 
our parting here shall be an eternal one. O, I 
could even be contented to part with you, could I 
See you awake from this dreadful delusion, and 
plead for mercy at the foot of the cross.* *If it 
were the Lord's will,” said he, © that I should re- 
main with you to cheer you in life's journey, and 
especially to protect my little Emma, I would be 
thankful. .Could your faith be 80 enlarged as to 


believe the record which God gave of his Son, I 
would be more thankful till. 
long to go. 


But for myself I 
This weak. and wasted tenement of 
mortality 1s fast verging toward its final rest, but 
the 8o0ul 1s mounting upward ; it aspires to a 
higher communion than that of earth, even with 
the spirits of just men made perfect. And can I 
fear to trust myself in the hand of Infinite Good- 
ness ? Can I for a moment suppose that unchang- 
ing goodness will inflict ceaseless torment on any 
of his helpless offspring, eince the frailties and 
wanderings of all earth's children were present 
to the unclouded vision of Jehovah before the 
foundations of the earth were laid, or the ceru- 
lean arches of the lofty aerial chambers were in- 
laid with diamonds of living lustre ? No, no, I 
feel that my trust is in One who does not willing- 
ly grieve or afflict the children of men ; but as 
children of his grace, chastises them for their pro- 
fit, that they may be made partakers of his holi- 
ness. Though the shadows of the tomb are 
8Weeping around me ; and by the chill and misty 
twilight that is gathering over my spirit, I know 
that I am entering the dark valley of death ; yet I 
am 8upported by the everlasting arms ; andthough 
the dim veil of mystery rests on the vare of the 
dark rolling Jordan of death, I see on the starry 
Shore beyond, a glorious company of blest intel- 
ligences tuning the golden harps to anthems of 
praise and glory, to God the Father of all. And 
now, dear sister, by the loye that has ever made 
our interests one, by that holy affection which 


made life's gunny places s8eem more lovely when 
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f nt together, will you grant my last, my 
dying request ?* _ 

*F will,” said the weeping girl. 

*Well, then,” said the pale sufferer, as A smile 
passed over the wasted features, © Lead" my be- 
loved child in the ways of purity and virtue. Im- 
bue her mind with principles of piety and love 
toward every human being. Teach her the om- 
niscience and omnipresence of her heavenly Fa-. 
ther, and that sin shall ever meet its just reward 
at his hand, who has declared that iniquity sball 
not go epuniched : but never, O never cast the 
veil of doubt and sadness upon her confiding spir- 
it. Shroud not her young,and merry heart in 
worse . than heathen gloom ; let her cheerfully 
enjoy life, and ever impress it upon her mind, 
that none can be happy who are not virtuous.” 
Wearied with speaking, he sank back upon his 
pillow, and fell into a quiet repose. Morning 
dawned fair upon the awakening world, and its 
busy millions went forth to their various callings. 
There was grandeur and glory in the flood of 
light, that beamed over the frowning heights at 
whose foot the twilight till lingered ; there was 
melody in the zephyr's breath, as it wooed the 
damask leaf of the rose's folded bud to display its 
velvet beauty, and offer its breathing perfumes 
upon morning's holy shrine ; there was joy in the 
early carol of the woodland warblers, who  sang 
their matin hymn of praise to the great Creator ; 
but there was sorrow and unmixed bitterness for 
Elizabeth, for her brother was not. 'The gently 
beaming eye was forever closed ; ivory paleness 
sat on the noble features, the last fitſul life-pulse 
had ceased to vibrate the quivering heart strings, 
and the 8oul had winged its viewless flight to the 
mysterious $pirit-land, whose secrets no eye hath 
Seen. 

Elizabeth's cup of affliction was now full : she 
was one of those gentle beings whose filial love 
leads them to receive and treasure up as 8acred, 
every precept of parental teaching. Her heart 
had been moulded by maternal tenderness ; in 
infancy she had learned the cheerless 8ongs of 
wo, and in womanhood she could not forget the 
impressions of. early years, .when hand in hand 
she walked to the sanctuary of worship with a 
kind mother, and there listened to the denuneia- 
tions of wrath upon a great part of mankind. Her 
grief was not wild, but deep ; and the impression 
of utter desolation that came over her features, 
as she saw her brother consigned to the hougse 
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for all living, the dark and silent chambers of re- 
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pose seemed tinged with the darkening hues of | 
despair. He had now been some years dead, | 
and she had faithfully kept her promise coneern- 
ing Emma. She was herself a respected member 
of a Calvinistic church, but she never taught her 
principles to her little niece ; and it would seem 
that this was one s0urce of her inward grief, that 
this lovely relic of hallowed memories should 
grow up beneath her eye, without the teachings 
which she considered necessary for her eternal 
weal». A short time after the conversation which | 
kilns our tale, a revival preacher came into the 
place, and after a series of ranting, distracting 
meetings, succeeded in convincing many- that the 
reason with which G6d had endowed them, was a 
worse than useless gift, Elizabeth was among 
the number, and though for many years a church 
member, and a most excellent christian, yet she 
now became persuaded that her hope of salvation 
was groundless, Despondency succeeded to 
doubt, and s0o0n deepened into despair; and then 
the kind in heart, the pure and benevolent in 
life, became a thing to be pitied and feared; a 
moaning, wandering maniac. 


I should fail to give even the slightest idea of 
the wretchedness of this outcast of reason, I 
will, therefore, be brief; for this is not fiction, 
but a melancholy fact, which many living could 
attest to, and the wildest flight of fancy would fall 
far 8hort of the reality. She became an inmate 
of an insane asylum, and aſter awhile 8eemed 
partially restored, when she was s8uddenly missed 
one morning, and though diligent search was in- 
stantly made, she could not be found. A week 
afterward, as a child was passing, it discovered a 
human hand projecting from the stone-work of 
a barn. 'The alarm was given, and there, to the 
horror and astonishment of all, was the: miserable 
Elizabeth, worn to a skeleton, smothered and 
disfigured with the damp and mould of the con- 
fined earth that had been her bed for a week, and 
to all appearance, breathing her last. Every 
care was bestowed upon the poor sufferer, but in 
yain ; she lingered a few days, and then expired, 
a true and fearful illustration of that creed, which 
teaches that the God of heaven will Joon to 
ceaseless wo, a great part of the 8ouls he has 
made. OQ what were this existence worth, if it 
brought only such misery as fell to the lot of this 
poor daughter of affliction ? And yet this would 
be nothing, compared to the appalling torments 
that are weekly taught to the credulous as exist- 
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cl one question, Are Universalists gen- 
erally sufficiently careful . that their - children 
should be thoroughly instructed in that sublime 
and glorious faith, which shall fortify their minds 
against every evil, by teaching.them to rely with 
child-like confidence upon the promises of Him, 


who sent his Son to testify his great love to man ; 


and -that whether in life or death, they are the 
children of his grace, and shall be redeemed from 
death and sin, and exalted to an inheritance of 
incorruptible glory, in realms of light beyond the 


gloomy confines of the tomb ? 
Malone, N. Y. 


STANZAS, 
ON THE DEATH OF L. 


Original]. 


* Bring flowers ! thus s8aid the lovely s0ng ; 
And shall they not be brought 
To her who link'd the offering 
With feeling and with thought ?” 


On who shall pluck bright flowers for thee, 
And strew them o'er thy lonely grave ! 
That grave, far o'er the dark blue 8ea— 
Why wert thou borne across the wave, 

Far from the cherish*d land which gave 
Thee. birth ?—was it to droop and die 
Beneath a sultry foreign sky ? 
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Oh who shall bind the broken strings 
Of that sweet lyre now-all unstrung ? 
Tho memory of its rich tone brings 
Fresh to our minds the fair, the young, 
The © glory-crown'd,?” the gifted one, 

, Whose earthly sun has s8et to rise 

" On fairer worlds, in brighter skies ! 


We know that thou wert only given, 

But for a 8eason to illume 

This dreary world—thy home was heaven ; 
Where thou art holding sweet commune. 
With that dear kindred spirit,* whom 
Thou'st loved and mourn'd—methinks I hear 
The mingled notes in that bright sphere. 


Yes, ye have found a land more fair 

E*en than your own green native isle / 

Yes, ye have met where pain nor care, 

Nor one dark sin, can e'er beguile 

Your brows of that all radiant smile . 
Which clothes them now—beyond the tomb, 
Perennial flowers for thee now bloom. 


But we must mourn, although we know 
Our loss is untold gain to thee : 
Mourn the sweet minstrel now laid low :;— 
Although it was not ours to see 
Thine earthly form of symmetry, 
We know that it was passing fair— 

| Fit temple for a mind 80 rare. 


Tell us blest spirit ! for no oye 
But the omniscient one was near 
In thy last hour of agony— 


ing in the realms of darkness and despair. I will 
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Was all around thee bright and clear ? 
Did no dark doubt, nor trembling fear 
Disturb thy soul ?—in that dread hour, 
Oh didst thou feel His saving power ? 


Was the glad gong of wary 

O'er sin and death, and pain and wo, 
Upon thy pallid lips wed + he 

Who conquer*'d man's last dreaded foe, 
The radiance of his glory show ; 
Unveiling scenes more bright and fair 
Than thy poetic visions were ? 


Alas ! we may not, cannot know 
The mysteries of the parting soul 
In its last conflict here below ; 
Until with us, the © golden bowl 
Is broken,” and our earthly hold 
Is loosen'd in the powerful grasp 
Of death's all stern and icy clasp. 


And there are other secrets, which 
That lonely grave must ever keep : 

We ask, O did a heart 80 rich 

In warm affections, ever meet 

Its kindred one ?—lIf 80, how sweet 
That blest communion must have been 
E*en here on earth with such a friend ! 


But thou art gone ! thy name is now 
Enroll'd among the gifted dead— 

Yet the fresh laurels on thy brow, 

Shall live when long, long years have fled— 
For thou to deathless fame art wed— 

Upon her brightest page 8hall dwell 

The cherish*d name of L. E. L. 


Hartford, Ot: 
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OLD AGE. 
Original. 


© Tis not with a vain repining 
That the old man s8heds a tear ; 
' Tis not for his slrength declining, 
He 8ighs not to linger here ; 
There's a s8pell in the air they play, 
And the old man's eyes are dim— 
For it calls up a past May-day, 
And the dear friends lost to him ; 
From the scene before him shrinking, 
From the dance and the merry laugh, 
Of their calm Tepose he is thinking, 
As he leans on his oaken staff.*” 


CALISTA. 


IT has been discovered that that sentimentality, 
if I may use the word, which comes nearest to 
truth, and the experience of every day life, is the 
most abiding, remains the longest in our memo- 
ry, and touches the heart more nearly ; while 
the pictures of extraordinary deeds and adven- 
tures, even if consonant with the experience of 
80me, can durably affect but few readers. We 
nay, indeed, be amused and affected, for a time, 

by high-wrought fiction, but as the coreratity of 
nankind do not expect to pass through these 
yonderful trials, or enjoy those splendid triumphs 
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| his 8taff and drops the stealthy tear ? 
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depicted by the romancer, they feel almost as if 
reading about a world which they do not inhabit, 
when perusing the wild stories of imperishable af- 
ſection and of happiness resulting from earthly cir- 
cumstances, which earth never has afforded since 
the bowers of paradise grew dim to mortal vision. 
For this cause, 8uch poems as Goldsmith's 
Deserted Village, Gray's Elegy, and Cowper's 
Task, continue to affect the mind after the brav- 
ery of sanguine youth has become dull, and, the 
gilded dreams of inexperienced hearts have van- 
ished before the waking realities of human life. 

Of that class of sentiments which are calcula- 
ted to remain through life, arg those which induce 
the thoughtful man to ponder upon the changes 
of life—to seek the resting place of the dead, and 
8igh alone where sleep the beloved objects of 
youth, those who have long been hushed in the 
silence of death, whose lively footsteps were 
heard in the halls of our childhood, and whose 
merry laugh rung on the plain where our infancy 
wandered, | 

The lines which I have quoted, at the head of 
this piece, represent an old man visiting the fes- * 
tivities on the first of May. Around him are 
gathered the merry youths and maidens of the 
village, and with blithesome hearts they career 
around the staff enwreathed with flowers, and 
their varied. voices mingle in the jocund 8ong. 
Youth and beauty are there ; wit and good na- 
ture add to the delights of the occasion., Why 
should not all be happy ? Ask the aged veteran, 
for he can tell you. He has had his day of joy ; 
but.it 1s over now. Is it because he can no longer 
dance and sing with the same animation as the 
rest, that he droops his head, that he leans upon 
Is it be- 
cause his eyes have become 80 dimr that he can- 
not recognize the flowers of which the wreaths 
are composed, that he fixes his gaze upon the 
ground ? No, it is not that. Is it because the 
youths and maidens weary of his presence, that 
he turns his head away and weeps ? No—no—for' 
they are unsophisticated children of the wild, and 
have not yet learned that wrinkles are disgrace- 
ſul, and that grey hairs are a nuisance. . So far 
from that, they emulate each other in their civil 
attentions, and are more anxious to acquit them- 


8elves with grace, because he is a spectator of 


the revels. Why, then, is he not happy? -It is | 
becauge experience has wasted the rosy ties 
which bind man to earth ; it is because he has 


lived long enough to discover that the pleasures 
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of this world are brilliant only while they are new: len 


and now that his worn heart can derive no 8olace 
from them, he recurs to the time when he did 
enjoy the gay world, when budding hope prom- 
ised a flower whose bloom should be perennial ; 
when he knew not that this world was deceptive, 
and that the grave was a place of rest. But those 
seasong, of delight do not crowd on his memory 
alone : with them come the companions of his 
J9ys,, for they are intimately connected, in his 
mind, with the delights which they shared with 
him. They are the tangible objects around 
which departed pleasure clings, even as the blos- 
goming vine clasps the oak. Similar 8cenes he 
may now witness—the dance he may now attend 
—the 80und of the lute may till salute his ears, 
and a chorus of voices may fl the air with melo- 
dy ; but the friends of <a he s8hall see no 
more : the 8ongs of his childhood are, indeed, 
Sung anew ; but the voice that he loved, mingles 
not in the strain. The unearthly tones of the 
late come floating over the waters of the moon-lit 
lake, but a stranger's hand governs its notes. 
Earthly love cannot flit from object to object, 
hke the bee that mingles the sweets of many flow- 
ers. 'The old cannot form new attachments. 
The greenness of the heart is gone, and the en- 
thusiasm of the young finds no echo in the bosom 
of age. Then does the old man think of the past, 
for there was a day when he too could smile. 
He vemembers that he was young and happy ; 
and he knows that the spring of life has shed its 
vernal blossoms for aye. The morning sun is as 
bright as ever, but it warms not the frost of his 
age ; the birds sing as sweetly in the spring, but 
the voices are hushed that greeted him in the 
grove. The little rills leap through the meadows 
As joyously as ever, but she who drank with him 
at the fountain has pasxed away. Her grave is 
green, and there is moss upon the stone which 
chronicles her name. There are many light 
hearted damsels before him, and as they move 
up and down on the green, he remembers one 
whose 8tep was as elastic as theirs, whose -smile 
was as brilkant, and whose brow was as pure. 
But what 8ympathy hath youth for age, and what 
is he to the maidens around him ? Once it was 
. not 80 ; for the loveliest -rejoiced in his smile, 
and many a tender heart fluttered at his approach, 
The heart that loved him is cold in the grave, and 


his unshaken constancy has survived the lapse of 


many years. But there is comfort for the heart 
of the aged. Through the dark shadows of the 


lengthened night, the streaks of dawn appear. . The 
weary watcher sþall, at length, realize the travail 
of his zoul, and be satisfied. The soul never 
grows old, and when ths earthly house dissolves 
in ruin, beliovs ye not that a brighter spring 8hall 
cast its broad and refulgent sunlight upon the 
gathered 8nows of winter ? Cherish, then, in 
youth, the faith and the hope which will prove a 
sure refuge in age. Hold fast to that innocence 
which no cloud of sorrow can obscure. Be not 
conformed to the world in youth, nor in middle 
age, for then indeed, the bands of death will be 
strong, and we shall find nothing to console us 
for the loss of those joys that were never meant 
to be lasting, which reason itself declares are 
finite, and which are perishable in their very na- 


ture. Can an immortal s8oul love the world where 


the gospel has unveiled the truth of futurity, and 
bidden us hope for imperishable enjoyments ? 
Sanguine youth, when first awaking to a knowl- 
edge of earthly pleasures, may, for a while, drink 
of the frothy cup—but it mugst array the world's 
beauty in drapery borrowed from the skies, and 
give its dull realities a hue which belongs not to 
time. Happy is the man who emerges from the 
dreams of romance into the hope of the gogspel ; 
and wretched, indeed, is he who, when experi- 
ence has divested the earth of its alluring bright- 
ness, $till clings, with a sordid baseness of 80ul, 
to the barren realities of a common-place exist- 
ence, His manhood must be contemptible, and 
his old age wretched. There is more hope of 
the gay man of pleasure, the votary of 'dissipa- 
tion, than of the plodding mercenary whose heart 
has become wedded to the material world, and 
forces his mind to a union with the baser metal, 
after the abrasions of many years have exposed 
its 8ordid quality. BETHA, 
Boston, Mass. 
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REFLECTIONS UPON DEATH. 
Original. 


* Like crowded forest trees we stand, 
And ome are marked to fall ! 
The axe will smite at God's command, 
And 800n shall smite us all.” COWPER. 


IT is verily 80. As Job feelingly expresses the 
sentiment : * When a few years are come, then 8hall 
we go the way whence we 8hall not return.” And 
yet, we do not always like to indulge the reflec- 
tion, and sometimes shrink back from it, with 


fear and trembling. Why is it 80 ? Doubtless, 
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ww upon Death. 53 
there may be 8ome reasons assigned why as || horror, which long standing habits and customs 


dread to reflect upon the 8ubject of death, and 
why we are 80 anxious to put far from us the 
evil day ; and perhaps we may profitably oc- 
cupy a few moments in presenting 8ome few of 
them to the mind of the reader. At least, we are 
strongly prompted 80 to do, by our present feel- 
ings, and we are not disposed to resist their in- 
fluence. 

Let us in the outset observe, that we are not 
80 ignorant of the common feelings of humanity 
as to suppose that any person can reflect: upon 
the period of his departure from time, without 
emotion, and without some feelings, perhaps, of 
instinctive dread. It does not seem to be con- 
sigtent with the teachings of our nature, that a 
person can view the event of death, and egspecial- 
ly its near approach, with the same perfect resig- 
nation and composure with which he can view 
many of the ordinary evils of life. Every one 
ſeels, doubtless, as the Savior felt, that if it were 


possible—if it were consistent with the will of 


God—he would have the bitter cup pass ſrom 
him, untasted. And we believe that heaven has 
implanted these feelings. in us' for wise and benev- 
olent purposes. They set up a guard in our 
minds, and over our conduct, for the preserva- 
tion of that existence which the Creator has gra- 
ciously bestowed upon us, and restrain the indul- 
gence. of a g8elf-sacrificing spirit, which might 
otherwise lead us, in a moment of perplexity and 
trial, to destroy our own Jives. We cannot 
doubt, therefore, not only that every man ffeels 
an instinctive dread of taking into his hand the 
*cup of trembling,” as the event of death has been 
Significantly represented, but that he thus dreads 
it, in order to answer the great ends of heaven's 
appointment. No doubt, that in this arrangement 
of things, as in all other circumstances and events, 
the greatest good of man has been consulted, and 
will be ultimately promoted. 

But in this particular, as in everything else, 
there is a just and proper medium to be observ- 
ed. Because it may not be proper, even if we 
could, to exclude from our minds every appre- 
hension of death, it does. not of course follow, 
that it is right to render our lives wretched, in 
our reflections upon the 8ubject. And it is the 
object of these remarks, to guard against the 
enll, which too frequently arises upon this quar- 
ter. We are anxious that all should view death, 
not without 8uch feelings as nature would dictate, 


may have created, or which may have been pro- 
duced by erroneous religious sentiments. Cor- 
rect views and impressions of the subject, would, 
we think, in a great measure, disrobe the event 
of death of its chief gloom, and dissipate most of 
its fearful horrors. 
In the first place, we think there have been 
| unnecessary apprehensions created in themind,” 
| on the 8ubject of death, by the usual method of 
conversing upon it. We would not wish, indeed, 
to have any one speak upon that subject in a 
careless, thoughtless, insensible . manner ; and 
few there are, who would have any desire 80 to 
do; but at the same time, we think there 1s 
8ometimes an unnecessary solemnity maniſested, 
when it becomes the topic of conversation. If it 
is but incidentally introduced, you will not unfre- 
| quently perceive at once an entire change upon 


| the countenance, in the tone of voice, and in the 
| whole appearance of the speaker. It is of course 
| perceived, and especially by children, that he has 
touched upon a subject, which places him under 
restraint, and which he manifestly regards as pe- 
culiarly solemn and painful, And when this is 
observed in older persons, it is not at all surpris- 
ing that the younger part of the community, in 
whose hearts there is a lively and generous flow 
of spirits, should wish to crowd it from their 
minds, as well as from their conversation. 'Fhey 
do not wish to think or speak upon a subject, 
which they have been accustomed to perceive 80 
carefully avoided, by older and more enlightened 
persons. And we do not doubt, that this reserv- 
edness upon the 8ubject, and these, manifested 
feelings of peculiar dread, have hung around it 
much of that gloominess and horror, in which it 
has hitherto been deeply enveloped. We do not 
doubt that it has been productive of much of that 
aversion, with which the great body of the com- 
munity, both old and young, have approached its 
contemplation. | 


Besides this general restraint, as well as un- 
necessary" solemnity with which people are apt 
to speak upon the subject of death, there 1s 
an evil arising, as we think, of the character 
of which we are now speaking, ſrom many of 
the modes of expression, or figures of 8peech, 


|in which our ideas are presented. We are” apt 


to speak of the cold and icy hand of death, and of 
the damp and cheerless prison house of the grave; 
and these figures of speech, as well as many oth- 


but apart from all that deep-settled gloom and 


ers of similar import, are calculated to fill our 
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| 


minds with fearful images of death, and make us 
dread our final departure from the world, We 
have 8ometimes thought, that upon this. point, the 
ancient Hebrews were far in advance of the world, 
at the present day ; even of those, who bear the 
name, and take upon themselves the profession, 
of christians. They were not accustomed to 
gpeak of death under such figures as were calcu- 
ſated W associate with it ideas of a gloomy and 
oppressive -character ; but they represented the 
dying man' as going to sleep with his ancestors, 
and kindreds and friends ; as retiring to rest 

from the labors and cares of life ; as returning 
from a 8trange land to his peaceful home. And 
we cannot doubt that these delightful images pro- 
duced upon their minds the most pleasing antici- 
pations, and in no small degree reconciled them 
to their departure. Nor can we doubt that if 
death were now represented under these beauti- 
fully expressive figures, people would be much 
more inclined to reflect upon it than they now 
are, If they could be impressed with the idea, 
that when their appointed time shall come, and the 
number of their days be ended, they would go home 
and rest with those that have gone before them, 
they would not dread to go * to the house appoint- 
ed for all the living.* With these bright and 
cheering impressions upon their minds, they could 
calmly reflect upon the coming period, when they 
must quit their hold upon the earth, and enter the 
world of spirits. They could, indeed, under 8ueh 
circumstances, look their last enemy boldly in 
the face, and even defy his power. Nay more ; 
they would regard his victory over them, in the 
providence of God, as a means of introducing 
them to those bright scenes, which they had long 
enjoyed in prospect. 

But further ;—we think the habits and customs 
of 8ociety, in relation to funeral rites and prac- 
tices, have created gloomy images upon the mind, 
and caused it oftentimes to start back from the 
contemplation of death, We would not speak, of 
course, against any of those forms and *ceremo- 
nies, which are observed by the community, cal- 
culated either to manifest a becoming respect for 
the dead, or to alleviate the sorrows of the liv- 
ing. We all feel strongly, if not naturally in- 
clined, to show proper tokens of respect for de- 
ceased friends ; and to do go, gives a relief to 
the feelings, which could not otherwise be obtain- 


ed. But there is something in- the 8olemnities of 
a funeral occasion, something in the measured 
tread of the slow nioving procession, something | 


in 8able pall which is thrown over the last 
Telics of mortality, something even jn the mourn- 
ing apparel of surviving relatives and” friends, 
which impresses strongly upon the mind gloomy 
ideas of death and the grave. We have 8ome- 
times thought, that while we, as christians, pro- 
fess to believe that our departed friends have 
been gainers by the exchange of worlds, we ma- 
nifest no little inconsistency in continuing -prac- 
tices, and using emblems, which denote deep gor- 
row for their departure. - In former times, when 
people mourned over departed, ones, as having 
no hope of meeting them again, in a brighter and 
better world, the sable weed, the cypress shade, 
were fit and proper images and objects to be con- 
nected with death, But christians, as it 8eems to 
us, are hardly consistent in the selection of these 


emblems. It would seem to -us, that the white, 


used by the Chinese, as it was by the ancient 
Roman and Spartan women, indicating a hope 
that the departed had gone to a purer world, 
would be more consistent with the profession they 
have made. Or we may add, the blue, used by 
the Turks, representing the sky, and expressing 
a belief that their deceased friends have gone 
thither ; or even the brown, or the gray, used by 
the Ethiopians, denoting the color of the earth, 
from which. man was taken, and to which he re- 
turns ; or the yellow of the Egyptians, likening 
the decay of life to the s8eared and fading leaf of 
autumn. But the habits and customs of the com- 
munity in which we live, are favorable to the 
practice of using emblems in funeral rites, which 
are far from expressing hope for the dead, and 
which are calculated to fill the mind with the 
most gloomy images of our final exit from the 
world. And although we are not particularly 
desirous of making innovations upon these long 
established practices and emblems, yet were the 
sentiments and feelings of the community fayor- 
able, we could wish that 8uch practices might be 
observed, and such emblems used, as would ren- 


der the contemplation of death less fearful and 


appalling. We would have everything, connect- 
ed with the 8ubject of death, consistent with the 
bright and cheering hopes, presented to the be- 
lieving mind, in the glorious gospel of the blegsed 
God. And: we believe that, when this change 
should take place, people will dread less to reflect 
upon the period, © when they shall go the way 
whence they shall not return.” 

It may perhaps appear to 8ome, who have not 
seriously. thought upon this 8ubject, that we have 
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Death in _Summer.— Sunrise. 


attached an importance to the habits and he 
ces of the community, in this particular, w is 
not entirely apparent, But if any one 8hould doubt 
the influence of external objects upon the. mind, 

in lessening its apprehensions of death, let him 
visit that © garden of grayes,'—Mount Auburn 
Cemetery. In all his rambles through its rural 
walks, he will find nothing to create in his mind 
dark and fearful images of death ; but while eve- 
rything is calculated to produce a pleasing mel- 
ancholy emotion, he will oftentimes be led almost 
involuntarily to say, that if he could sleep in that 
lovely 8pot, he would hardly dread to die. He 
could not fail to reflect upon death with far more 
cheerfulness, and with a heart more reconciled to 
his departure, than if he were surveying a sterile 
pot, which the avarice of the living seems to have 
regarded only as a fit place for the graves of the 
dead, It could not fail to exert a hallowing 
influence upon his soul, and disarm death of more 
than half its terrors. And we cannot but believe, 
that in process of time, the whole community will 
perceive 8omething. of the influence arising from 
this quarter, and will render the place of burial a 
place of cheerſul contemplation. We cannot but 
believe, that they will ere long perceive the ad- 
vantages of disrobing death, and the place of the 
dead, of those gloomy emblems, which have hith- 
erto pained and oppressed the human heart. We 
believe, indeed, that the time is not far distant, 
when, instead of those barren and desolate 
mounds,. now ' generally beheld, in the place of 
burial, flowers 8hall bud and blos8om upon the 
graves of departed friends, and the voice of deep 
wailing and-lamentation shall no more be heard 
in our borders ; when, instead of the dark and 
gloomy cypress, the heaven-aspiring myrtle shall 
be the emblem of mortality. Only let our con- 
versation upon the s8ubject, be of. a cheerful and 
contemplative character, and all our practices 
and emblems consistent with the high hopes and 
rich promises of the gospel, and we shall no more 
dread the reflection, that we are 80on to sleep in 
the dust of the earth, and be here no more. We 
Shall then regard death as did the ancient He- 
brews, as a friendly messenger, calling us from 
our labors and perils upon the earth, to rest with 
our fathers and our loved ones, who have gone 
before us to the land of spirits. Indeed, we may 
thus take from death its sharpest 8ting, and gain 
a victory over the gloomy power of the tomb. 


C. G, 
Waterville, Me. 


* DEATH IN SUMMER. 
Original. 


SUMMER is 0*er the earth, yet death is here, — 
Without is brightness, but within is gloom ; 
And mid earth's j Joyousness the heart is drear, 
And finds but sadness in the life and bloom. 


O why is this? Why is the victor death 

Thus in our midst while nature is 80 fair ? 
While now life-laden s8weets, like angel breath, 
The wings of every zepbyr to us bear ! 


O is it not to learn our hearts to blend 

The solemn thought with all the beauty round, 
And to the heavenly world our feelings send 
With every lovely sight and joyous sound ? 


To us would not in summer's glorious things 

So many types of spirit's joy be given, 

Did not the shadows which dark sorrow flings, 
Come o'er the heart and wake to need of heaven. 


———— oC ww ————— 


SUNRISE : 
A SKETCH. 
Original. 

Taz night had been sultry, and the little tor- 
mentors from the neighboring low grounds had 
been busy.—Their hum had rendered the dark- . 
ness animate—and under cover of night, they 
had charged and retreated, wheeled and enfila- 
ded, or advanced in s0lid column with the agility 
and address of winged Parthians—spooming .in 
full career over the clarion nose of 8ome prostrate 
sleeper—but only to return with gathered force 
and most blood-thirsty assault upon the face, 
neck, and bosom of the restless sJumberer. 

But the darkness was fast fleeing away, and a 
broad | crimson streak that belted the eastern' 
horizon, announced that the day was preparing 
to make his- approach with unusual splendor. 
I emerged from the valley in which I had passed 
the night, and ascended the highest hill in the 
neighborhood in order to welcome the dawn. 
The long grass and daisies—the many-hued wild 
flowers around me, were just moved by the 
balmy breeze of the morning as it scaled over 
the hills and ghook the tops of the highest trees 
on the plain. Far off were to be descried the 
tops of several farm houses, with the barns and 
other out-buildings lying so near that a 8tranger 
to our customs might have imagined that but one ' 
roof covered them all. Here and there a tall 
golitary tree. towered toward heaven, at a dis- 
tance from the woods and groves which whisker- 
ed the face of the country. The fields of corn _ 
and wheat looked green and luxurious ; and 
many a silver stream had begun to shine in the 


96 


growing day. At length, the early peasant could 


be seen glowly moving from the house enclosure 


and wending his way through orchard and grove 
-—now hidden behind some cumbrous stone wall ; 
now emerging into view as he came in range of 
a gap in the fence or aperture in the grove— 
until he was observed preparing for the day's 
toil in his own meadow land. The light chaise 
geen at 8till greater distance darting along the 
narrow line of the serpentine road is the vehicle 
of the village doctor, who has spent the greater 
part of the night in vigils beside the bed of some 
rustic sufferer, and is now returning home to re- 
cruit his exhausted powers. Silence s8till dwells 
in the valleys and upon the hills, except the shrill 
cry of the early cock which goes round like a 
8entinel cry from farm to farm, and the harmoni- 
ous roar of a cascade obscured by leaves, shrub- 
bery, and overhanging branches. 

The beauty of the-landscape, and the impres- 
8I0n which it made, when thus seen as if night 
had been surprised in her empire by the light of 
day, is not to be conveyed from one mind to 
another by language. All that I can hope to do, 
is to awaken in the memory of the reader some 
8cene of the kind which he has witnessed. 

Before the 8un had made his appearance, the 
fields and meadows were sprinkled with the dusky 
forms of men. The sweeping scythe was de- 
molishing the beautiful livery of nature, and 
teams were moving along the road in frequent 
SUCCESSION, 

But now the eastern clouds put on their golden 
robes—the king of day was at hand ; and like a 
huge diamond emerging from the- bogom of the 
mountain, he came gradually up to view. For 
a while the gorgeous clouds veiled- his burning 
rays; but he goon asserted his. majesty, and his 
naked brow, like a crest of fire, expanded above 
the translucid mists, until he stood alone and 
disrobed in heaven, blazing in transcendent glory. 
All nature waked. The air was filled with music ; 
the streams glittered ; the dusky aisles of the 
old wood were. penetrated with a beam of light ; 
and merry voices came up from glade and 
glen. It was no longer a 8eason for meditation, 


and I descended from the hill-top to greet the 
husbandmen on the plain. 


_————CpG—_ 


To preserve a friend three things are required ; 


to honor him present, praise him absent ; and as- 
818t him 1n his necessities. | 
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MATERIALISM. 

'Original.. 
TrzR is, about this time, a class of unbelieving 
eve DJ who seem to imagine they have 
made great discoveries, and 8uch as are calcula- 
ted to give the death blow to the teachings of 
christian revelation. They are displaying, with 
no little triumph, the arguments in favor of mate- 
rialism, and these they deem very conclusive, 
and altogether unanswerable. 

It matters little, comparatively 8peaking, whe- 
ther materialism be the true doctrine or not, It 
cannot affect the truth of gospel revelation. It 
is therefore, little more than ridiculous to make 
guch a boast of it, and thus to exalt poor human 
reason above that knowledge which descendeth 
from on high, Even admitting that the mind 
cannot exist without the body, this proves noth- 
ing against the resurrection of the dead, and the 
transformation of these corporeal frames into 
more glorious bodies. Let them continue to be 
material bodies, and the great difficulty 8till re- 
mains ; ſor man may live forever, after under- 
going this change. Even as the body of Jesus 
was raised up, 80 it 1s in the power of God to 
raise up our bodies. If we cannot exactly define 
how we 8hall live again, it proves not that we shall 
perish eternally, and that our individual identity 
will be annihilated. 

The infidel materialists tell us that all thought 
is in the brain—that there is no mind but the 
brain ; and that when the brain perishes, or dies, 
the body alone remains, a decaying carcase. 
Now to a man who has not become wholly insen- 
8ible to the plain and intuitive 8uggestions of rea- 
80n, this theory- pregents a most singular and 
strange inconsistency. Yes, we are told that it 
is the brain which thinks. Here we are required 
to believe something which would be, in itself, 
miraculous, We may see this without plunging 
into metaphysical regearch. It is contrary to all 
our experience. Whowould imagine that a tree 
could think or reason—that gold could possess 
fancy, or that the winds should show under- 
standing. | 

Shall we be told that it is animal life which 
gives the intellectual power tq matter ? Let us 
pause and examine this point a little. Let a man 
stretch out his hand before him, and ask the ques- 
tion. This piece of flesh is alive—can it think ? 
[t is not 80 much alive—so delicately sensitive as 
the brain, but it is neverthless alive to a certain 
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degree, yet who ever imagined it could think or 
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reagon ? It is no answer to say that the peeuliar 
manner in which the brain is formed, gives it the 
power of thought—for we are now u another 
point—vitality the author of thought, reason, and 
judgment. It may now be answered, that we do 
not feel as if the hand thought, but we feel that 
the head thinks. Our thoughts seem to proceed 
from thence. This is, however, a false view of 
the 8ubject. We do not feel that thought pro- 
ceeds from the head, but we feel that our animal 
life is principally centred there. We instinctive- 
ly raise our hand to defend our head, for the gen- 
sorium is the 8eat of feeling —of animal feeling. 
This way of looking at the s8ubject has also led 
people sometimes to speak of the thoughts in their 
own breasts. Is it because the breast thinks? Cer- 
tainly not. But it is because the vitals are situ- 
ated there—and the breast is a great depot of 
anithal life, If thought is in the brain, it cannot 
be in the breast. I maintain that it exists in nei- 
ther place. 

Let us have this part of the subject understood, 
before'we go any further. The materialist says, 
that thought 8eems to. proceed from the head or 
brain. -, Some emotions are principally felt in the 
breast; and because such is the case, people 
often speak of the thoughts of their own breast. 
Conscience is often spoken of as seated in the 
breast. Now if thought and conscience be in the 
brain, they are not in the breast ; and it is the 
same 1llusion which makes people ascribe thought 
and conscience to the breast, which leads us into 
the error of supposing that they are locatedin the 
brain, We are led to suppose that. the breast is 
the depository of thought and conscience, because 
we feel that animal life is powerful in those vitals 
there centred—the heart, lungs, &c. Now the 
brain being the very seat-of animal feeling, and 
being 80 extremely sensitive that every emotion, 
however trifling, palpably affects it, we are much 
more inclined to attribute thought and reflection 
to the brain. If a union exists between matter 
and mind, that union must be more especially felt 
at the 8ensorium, which-may be regarded as the 
animal man himself. The idea, therefore, that 
thought proceeds from the head, is nothing in fa- 
vor of materialisgm ; for if there is a union be- 
tween the animal man and thought, the union 
must be principally felt .at that point where ani- 
mal existence is principally felt. - 

It will now be asked me, how there can be a 
union between a material and aniimmaterial thing. 


If we should go about to prove such a union, we 
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should not pretend that it was of the same nature 
as a gnion between two material things, Al- 
though I have used the word union, yet it must 
be understood differently from those unions which 
exist between the heart-and lungs, the brain and 
the different members of the body. Although we, 
as animals, are more particularly interested in 
these bodies, yet there is also a union between 
the mind and other portions of matter. If the 
mind was wholly dependant upon the body for 
existence, this could not, of course, be the case. 
Who can deny that there was a union between 
the mind of De Witt Clinton and the Grand Erie 
Canal? Had not the operations of that great 
man's 'mind upon that canal been manifested, it 
would have had no existence. Yet that canal 
might have been destroyed, and his mind would 
have been never the less. 

It may be objected that matter has an influence 
over mind—that sickness, or violence done to the 
body, exercises a powerful effect on the intellect; 
and that, therefore, the brain must be the power 
which thinks, reasons, and judges. This is 
a favorite argument with materialists. They 
throw it up on all occasions, and triumphantly 
exclaim that they haye proved the mortality of 
the human soul ! It is a most singular manner of 
reasoning, and would not be allowed even on or- 
Even where matter meets with 
matter, it will not hold good, on every occasion. 
The passenger in a $hip is tossed up and down 
with the motion of the vessel, he does not die. 
Put him ashore upon' an island or a rock, and let 
the vessel go to pieces. He 1s not injured by the 
destruction of the ship. So long as he is in the 
ship, he 1s affected by its motions ; but separate 
him entirely from the ship, and he may go where 
he lists. 

We say that the mind is influenced by the 
body, when temporary illness destroys or weak- 
ens the power of the outward senses—but this 
only prevents the mind from manifesting itself to 
others, or acquiring a knowledge of surrounding 
facts through the medium of those organs, We 
will compare the mind to a quantity of quick air 
in the centre of a rock. Five holes—to repre- 
sent the five senses—are bored through the rock 
as deep as the cavity in which the air is confined. 
The air rushes violently out at these five aper- 
tures—but three of the holes 'are now plugged 
up. The air then rushes with far greater force 
out of the two r2maining holes, Thus when two 


or three of the five senses are destroyed, the-oth- 


56 Away from The 
ers are rendered far more acute and actiye, as in 
the case of. persons who are blind, or who. are 
deaf and dumb. But now if you stop. up the two 
remaining apertures—which 1s equivalent to, de- 
8troying all the senses, which 1s death—does not 
the air still exist in the rock ? It is true, that to 
us, who are on the outside of. the rock, the. air 
does not exist. We s8ee none of its manifesta- 
tions. We neither hear nor feel it, But the air 
is not destroyed. | 

Now at death, the five. senses are destroyed. 
But the power which manifested itself through 
them, in the form of intellect, is not destroyed, 

When a man receives-a stunning blow on the 
head, he lies like one dead; and it is generally 
believed that the mind does not operate during 
that period. But this proves nothing against our 
doctrine : for the mind is not disconnected from 
the body—and having been accustomed to act 
with the bodily organs, cannot be supposed capa- 
ble of entering upon immediate. action, as g00n as 
it is deprived of its «ccustomed materials to work 
with ; but eyen if the mind were removed into 
another. sphere, as 800n as the senses were par- 
alyzed, it would not, on its zeturn to. the body 
and. to animal consciousness, be likely to bring 
back to earth its experience in another and high- 
er condition. 

These are a few remarks thrown together for 
the purpose of convincing the reader that s8ome- 
thing may be said in opposition to materialism, 
and the triumphant boasts of its advocates. 


SDS 
AWAY FROM THEE. 


A SONG. 


Original. 


Tas sun is bright—its golden rays 
G1ld mountain-top and flower ; 
O'er rock, and wave, and vale it plays, 
From morn till evening hour. 
But ah ! no beauty. in its beams 
My weary heart can see, 
While rocks, and vales, and glancing streams, 
Keep me away from thee ! 


Away from thee ! The rose-bud smiles, 
The bright bird sings its hymn ; 

But when I count the weary miles, 
The birds and flowers grow dim. 

Away from thee ! What thought of heaven 
Can be more 8weet to me, 

Than but to know *twill there be given 
To dwell fore*'er with thee ! 


The waves to others wear a light 
More glorious than the sky ; 
+ To me earth's hues are only bright 
\ Reflected from thine eye. 


—c—__ 
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,—Buvial of the Dead. 


"#The world may deem me dull and sad— 
I care not how that be ; 
I never can, nor will be glad, 


love, away from thee! 7 m0 W.'6: 
Phi | 
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BURIAL OF THE DEAD. 
Original, 
I Have been much interested by the perusal of a 
piece in the last No. of the Repository, relating to 
the Jewish customs of burying the dead. By the 
page - of history we are taught that the ancients 
honored the dead. Alas ! how are they honored 
now ! We have other customs ;\ and when we 
bury up our friends, and even forget the mound 
of earth that rises over their remains, unless it 
has been marked by a slab or block of marble, 
we also turn from their memory, as too gloomy a 
8ubject to dwell upon, It is not because the" re- 
collection -of the departed would open the fount 
of regretful tears that we endeavor to chase them 


| from our memory ; but because we dislike to 


think of death. But why is this ? Is it an event 
which may neyer happen to ourselves? Is it 80 
unusual a thing to die, that we should banish the 
thought of death from our minds? Yet 'gooner 
than to suffer 80 dark a thought to obtrude on 
our minds, we are willing to forget our dearest 
friends, our most liberal patrons, our nearest re- 
latives. | 

Is this natural or right? No. Because it 1s 
natural to die ; and we ought to regard those 
who are taken from us as even more alwe than 
thoge who remain. We are dead to the glad 
truths of the gospel, if we do not regard the graves 


| of thoge we love as a link connecting us with 


eternity ; if we do not consider those who have 
gone home before us as friends beyond an ocean 
of tempests, who cannot return to us, but to whom 
we shall shortly go. 

Is it because our faith tells us that the 8oul 1s 
the real person, while the body is -a worthless 
shell, that we shun the subject of ' death, and 
oarelessly put the cold corse in the grovnd,' and 
leave it there ? No. It will answer for a world- 
ling to pretend that he is governed by this ab- 
stract principle of cold calculating reason. But 
how would it operate, if the body were -preserved 
from corruption and planted in a glass cage in 
one corner of his room ? Would he, during the 
long winter nights, sit quite at his ease, when 
left to his solitary-reflections with the body at his 
elbow? Would he then; pursue his train of thought 


Burial of the'Dead. 


with undisturbed calmness, because convinced 
that the untenanted frame with which he was 
closeted, possessed neither s8ense nor qgotion, but 
was a. worthless shell undeserving of the least 
notice ? | 

It is a common proverb that © a rule which will 
not work both ways 4s good for nothing.* But, 
perhaps, I shall be answered,. that although a 
person- should. feel rather timid when left in- the 
night with a dead body, it would till be a weak- 
ness. Admitted; I will then, if at - pleage you 
better, admit that in honoring the: dead, we are 
guilty of a weakness ; and then 1 will ask, which 
is better, -an-amiable weakness or an unamiable 
one? Which 1s better, to fly in terror from the 
tomb of one we loved while he lived, or to go 
thither in twilight's hallowed hour, and shed ro- 
ses on his dreamless couch? Oh ! sacred is the 
memory. of the dead; and his good feelings may 
well be doubted, who laments. that his -beloved 
one is departed, and is at the saine time afraid of 
seeing the spirit of that departed one. Alas ! it 
reminds me of those who cling to their friends 
while in health, and dread the contagious atmo- 
sphere which surrounds them, when the burning 
pangs of fever are scorching their vitals. Shall 
we forget our friends because disease has con- 
8umed their energies—because the dreaded mon- 
arch death has done his worst, and laid their fair 
frames 1n ruin ? © Do we fear even the uplifted 
dart of the adversary ; and then shun our friends 
who have felt the force of the blow ? It is un- 
christian, it.is inhuman, it is monstrous to forget 
the dead—to shun the mention of their names, or 
to hasten from the theme as if it were a disagree- 
able one. 

I think that the neglect which has attended the 
dead, may be attributed, not to abstract reason- 
ing about the worthlessness of disorganized mat- 
ter, but tothe gloomy terrors which a false- and 
barbarous religion has hung about the chambers 
of death, . Mogst christian professors cannot see a 
dead body without thinking-of evil spirits. It is 
not strange that death is a gloomy s8ubject, with 
Such minds. . It is not wonderſul that 8uch people 
dislike to think-of their departed friend, -while 
they are not sure but he is suffering under the 
eternal wrath of their vindictive Deity ; it is not 
Strange that they fear to sing_ cheerful hymns 
around his tomb, when they are not quite sure 
but his ears are filled with the wailings of fiends. 
Why should they adorn his 8epulchre while not 
certain that they are:free from the erime of com- 
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memorating a damned spirit';; and why should 
they gcatter roses on'his grave, who! may be, at 
that moment, regaling his nostrils with the flower 


| of brimstone ! 


Until within a-few hundred years, it was almost 
umversally the custom to strew flowers, and to 
plant them on the graves of deceased”' relatives. 
But the blighting spirit of Calvinigm has withered 
all those dehcate oblations, and the mildew of 'a 
vindictive religion has left nothing but the degert- 
ed willow to sigh alone in the breeze, or the 
gratefu] daisy which springs up around the re- 
pose of the dead, when those who ought to visit 
the s8pot, have forgotten the beloved of years that 
are gone. 

Washington Irving justly observes, *©It is 
greatly to be regretted that a custom 80 truly 
elegant and touching, has disappeared from gen- 
eral use, and exists only in the most remote and 
insigmficant villages. But it seems as if poetical 
custom always shuns the walks of cultivated 80- 
ciety. In proportion as people grow polite, they 
cease to be poetical. They talk of poetry, but 
they have learnt to check its free umpulses, to 
distrust its sallying emotions, and to 8upply its 
most affecting and picturesque usages by studied 
torm and pompous ceremonial.” 

This 1s, indeed, 80 much the case, that when a 
youth. or - maiden evinces natural genius, her 
friends fling her into the fashion mill, and she 
comes out ground over, shorn of her luxuriance, 
her heart's warm emotions iced down to zero, 
her heaving breast encasedin iron, and her spark- 
ling lustre smouldered forever. 1 sincerely hope 
that the late Miss Thorning, whose: free lines now 
breathe * less of earth than heaven,” will shun the 
killing influence of would-be-critics, will contmue 
to draw inspiration ſrom the living fount in her 
own/Þure and angelic soul, and recollect that the 
heart of genius is its own best counsellor. In 
the moment that Uniyersalist writers suffer them- 
8elves to. be conformed to: the 8pirit of this me- 
chanical, artificial, and * respectable* world, the 
canse will stand in.more jeopardy than if the com- 
bined influence of all the orthodox sects in the 
world was exerted for its overthrow. 


To conclude—let not the: believers in our holy 
faith forsake those who once stood, ide by side 
with them, in defence of the glad tidings that first 
gushed forth in melodious song on the evening 
breeze at Judea. Let them not turn a cold and 
abstracted eye on' the green graves of their 
ſriends who have passed to our | fatherdand. 
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Green as the turf that blooms over them, be their 
memory in our hearts ; and sacred as the slum- 
ber of death, be those names to which echo alone 
replies. 

Shall an immortal being shun the gate which 
leads to paradise ? Shall not death be swallowed 
up in the coming glory, and the flashing streams 
of light from the eternal world kindle the black 
river into a 8econd Bethesda's pool, illumed by 
an angel's wing, through which we pass and come 
out washed of the 8ins and infirmities of mortal 


nature. BETHA. 
Boston, Mass. 
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SEAT OF HAPPINESS. 
Original, 


I navs 8een a man prosperous in business: He 
has gone on conquering and to conquer, until he 
has turned everything around him into a mackine 
for making money. He has harnessed every hv- 
ing thing to the car of his fortunes, and he- has 
been whirled over streets paved with gold, and 
the sound of his wheels was like the ringing of 
Silver. Yet the basest menial, who contributed 
to his grandeur, was more at ease than he. 
8ometimes smiled, but it was in haste ; and when- 
ever he doffed his cap to feel the refreshing 
breeze, his brow was red with fatigue. He hur- 
ried to one spot, but to exchange it for another. 
He gained much, but appeared to enjoy nothing. 
Yet I wondered that a man should labor 80 hard 
to -obtain what he had found, by experience, to 
yield no pleasure. ' 

I have 8een a youth streteh himself upon a 
couch of down, and throw his arms about as if a 
fever was seated on his vitals. Yet health beam- 
ed in his eye, and his form was sound and vigor- 
ous. He was surrounded by wealth which he 
had not labored to procure, yet melancholy for- 
ever sat on his countenance. 

I have seen a pensive wanderer going forth to 
Survey the beauties of nature, when early 8um- 
mer had spread a rich carpet of green for his 
feet, the birds sang joyously among the foliage of 
the trees, and the silvery torrents leaped and 
gambolled about his path. He sat down beneath 


a hoary oak, to enjoy himself. He looked abroad | 


upon the face of the earth, and 8ighed, and won- 
dered that be found no delight"in the prospect. 


Everything was there, about which poets have 


Sung, and eyerything which had filled his imagi- | 


nation when, moving in the throng of the city, he 


He: 


| 


, 


Seat of Happiess. 


had panted for a view of nature's paradise. - Yet 
he felt not happy as he gazed. He felt the irk- 
someness of solitude, and hastened back to the 
metropolis to divert his mind with the cares of 
this world, 


I have s8een a party of pleasure. 'The excite- 
ment of preparation was over, and they had met 
to pass a merry day together. They entered a 
gilded boat, and spread her canvass wings to the 
breeze. Serenely and proudly did the little ves- 
ge] career over the glassy expanse of the lake, 
and the rude trees on the skirts of the placid wa- 
ters bowed to the voyagers, as they went by, tl 
they dipped their green arms into-the silvery 
flood. The sun was unclouded, and shone forth 
clear as the eye of a 8eraph, and the wakening 
zephyrs that gently roared among the tops'of the 
hemlocks, sounded harmonious to their ears as 
the distant chariots of a retreating foe. 'The 
young people exchanged smiles which said, as 
plainly as words could express it—how happy we 
$hall be ! The day is past. They have sailed on 
the lake ; they have traversed the wood ; they 
have dined and 8ung under the shade'of a green 
wood inwreathed with woodbine clusters ; they 
have done all they intended to do, and while on 


their journey home, they recapitulate all that has - 


happened, in order to persuade themselves that 
they have enjoyed a day of pleasure. Without 
being able to decide whether they have been hap- 
py or not, every heart replies that fatigue and 
restlessness 18 now its portion. 


Happiness which depends on circumstances of 


|| an outward nature, cannot survive the absence of 


those circumstances. But even if happiness could 
be conferred upon the mind by outward cireum- 
stancesy the full convietion that 8uch happiness 
was precarious and of finite duration, would pre- 
vent us from reposing in security upon'it. Here 
thieves break through and steal ; and even if 
they did not, we could hardly have time to say, 


| * Soul, take thine ease,* before the mildew. 8ug- 


gestion would come, © This night my soul may be 
required of me!* Wil the sons of men never 
learn that-there is a real, 8olid, and enduring 
happiness within their reach ? Will Universalists 
never learn that if the heaven in which they be- 
lieve 1s not worth seeking in this world, it is not 
worth accepting hereafter ?- It was to mortal men 
that the Savior came—he was not sent to angels. 


-He took upon him our form that he might save 


us here ; that he might set us a pattern here. If 


the bright example 8et by him in this world, is 


— 
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not alluring to your minds, why do you wish to || 


be where he is, after you die? Let us say noth- 
ing about future galvation, unless we lovg the ap- 
pearance of the Lord Jesus ; for most assuredly, 
no 8inner will ever enter the kingdom of heaven. 
Misery, sorrow, and tribulation will always be the 
portion of the ungodly. 

Afﬀer death, we are no longer men. 'The na- 
ture with which we are then clothed upon, is a 
new one, Our state of existence is wholly dif- 
ferent. What we have of God—what we possess 
of a heavenly and angelic nature, must 8uryive 
the wreck of temporal things. It is the begotten 
of God—the spiritual life that knows no destruc- 
tion and no end—being immortal as the Divine 
Es8ence, of which it constitutes a part ; but eve- 
ry sinful and earthly feeling and desire, must 
perish with the body, being mortal and finite, like 
all other imperfect and earthly things. Conse- 
quently if a carnal-minded man have an idea of 
heaven, it 1s a gross and perishable idea,.which 
he will never realize, The hopes of that man 
will perish, He may talk of the heaven which is 
to come, but he will never see that place which 
his imagination has framed. If no © man can s8ay 
that Jesus is the Christ but by the Holy Ghost,” 
neither can any man $ay there-is any heaven af- 
ter death, unless he has dwelt in it while in the 
body. © The kingdom of heaven is within you ;* 
and if we find it not there, no elementary subst> 
tute will create s0lid enjoyment for us in this 
world. Wealth, pleasure, the beauties of nature, 
are all Jost upon the mind which has not been 


anointed by the great Architect which made 


them. Dry husks, miserable comforters are they 
all, if the mind is not a partaker of the divine 
unction by and through which nature and earthly 
beauty were created. Purity of heart is the great 
key to the 8torehouse of nature. The human 
80ul is a 8cintillation from the.Rock of Ages, and 
ceases to gparkle when removed from the shadow 
of the Rock from which it was hewn. 


There is an immediate connection between the 
things of heaven and the things of this world. All 
that God created, he declared to be good ; and 
that Adam's heart responded to this-is certain, 
Since the world was to him a paradise. Yet it 
was the same world which we now inhabit ; and 
the works of nature would be as much an Eden 
to a 8inless man now, as they were to Adam be- 
fore he sinned, Eden is within, and the seat of 
paradise is in the heart, Adam would have found 
gardens of Eden all over the world, had he trav- 
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elled while in his innocent tate. - Sin made the 
world a howling wilderness, by changing the na- 
ture of man, and not by changing the outward 
world. Hence those who have felt the presence 
of the Lord in their souls, have frequently decla- 
red, that all the world looked more beautiful than 
their imaginations had ever conceived of before. 
Had these persons gone on to greater and great- 
er degrees of purity, the earth would have looked 
still more beautiful. 

The seat of happiness is within ; and the 80ul 
that seeks after perfection, and enjoys the pres- 
ence of its Creator, will find that a new firma- 
ment and that a new earth has been created, and 
that there is no need of any 8un, for the Lord 
God is the 8un which shines continually in the 
midst thereof. : R. N. 

Charlestown, Mass. 
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THE CHOICE SPIRIT. 
Original. 


Ox who will deny that sprites dwell in the air, 

That they make young maidens their favorite care— 
That they paint their soft cheeks with an airy brush, 
Then call the bright rose-tint a beautiful blush ? 


And who will deny that they breathe in their eyes, 
And make them as dreamy as soft summer skies ? 
That they sit on the breasts of the innocent girls, 
And twine their soft hair into beautiful curls ? 


O who will dispute that the fairies descend 

To the sweet little vales where the willow trees bend, 
And teach them the graces by dancing about 

To the masic from wild-birds and brooklets borne out ? 


And who will dispute that they steal to their hearts, 

And weave little nets for coquetry*s arts ? 

That they twist up the chords, which love only could 
wake — v 

And when they would free them, they shiver and break? 


Away, naughty fairies ! give place in those breasts 
To the angel that cometh on love's gentle quests— 
To win their soft hearts to the shrine of God's truth, 
And bear to his altar the incense of youth. 


That angel is pleading for rest and repose 

In bosoms all bright with the hue of the rose ; 

And if for that rest they should ask a reward, 

She will give it in gladness—the love of the Lord ! 
Her name is Religion—her home 1s above ;— 

But she dwelleth wherever they thirst for -His love ; 
She guards the broad entrance that leads to the heart, 
And bids wily fairies to turn and depart. 


Then seek her, young maidens, and bid her to come, 
And make in your bosoms Her own quiet home ;— 
That when the dark shadows steal over your sky, 
She may melt them away with the light of her eye. 
$. C. E. 
Shirley Village, Mass. 
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ANNOTPATIONS. 


Original. 
[ Continued from page 23.] 


Chapter iii. verse 1, In those days came John the 
Baptist. Compare Mark i. 1-8, Luke iii. 1-14. for 
a more full account of John the Baptist's ministry. 
Consult Luke i. 5-25. 57-80. for account of his birth 
and family. He was called Baptist because of his 
pecuhar office to baptize. 

Wilderness of Judea ; the term wilderness, as al- 
80 desert, applied to a region mountainous, woody, 
and thinly -inhabited, not well fitted for culture, 
There was scarce a town but what had attached one 
of these uncultivated places—common land—and 
that in which John preached, began near Jericho, 
and extended to the mountains of Edom. 

2. Repent ; this does not convey the force of the 
original, which-signifies a change of character—of 
mind, disposition, and habit, better conveyed by the 
word reform. Repentance may be good or evil, it 
may be such as needs to be repented of, while the 
Baptist's burden was thorough reformation of life ; 
not only sorrow for sin, but neglect of sin—not-only 
desire to be good, but ardent strivings after good- 
ness of heart. 

Kingdom of heaven ; i. e. the reign of the expect- 
ed Messiah. Dan. vii. 13. 14, 'The religion of truth 
is called a kingdom, because it has its laws, subjects, 
and king. John was the forerunner of the great 
Teacher ; when he declared the kingdom of heaven 
was at hand, he announced the speedy approach of 
the Messiah, God's Anointed, who was to set up a 
gpiritual kingdom that should never end. 

3. Prepare ye the way. Allusion is here made to 
the custom of monarchs, who on a march or journey 
sent pioneers before them to clear away all obstruc- 
tions, level eminences, fill up valleys, and remove 
all impediments to a rapid progress through the 
country. Some fine and extensive roads have had 
their origin in this custom. | 

4. John's dress and food. John was drest like the 
poorest part of his countrymen—as the ancient pro- 

hets, with a coarse wooly - HS 2 Kings 1. 8. 
Lech. Xiil. 4, Locusts were deemed palatable, and 
were commonly eaten in the East. Wild honey was 
that which was obtained from the deposites of wild 
bees in trunks of trees, clefts of rocks, &c. Psalm 
Ixxxi. 16. Deut. xxxii. 18, 

6. Baptisxm was common among the Jews before 
John's time, whenever a heathen became a convert 
to Judaism. It signified the change of belief, and 
consequent practice following the adoption of the 
Moxaiec religion in lieu of the Gentile. It was an 
outward token of an indwelling feeling, and did not 
—could not—1n itself have any purifying or 8ancti- 
fying power. It is our opinion that the Lord's Sup- 
per takes the place in the christian church that hap- 
tizm once occupied. Paul expressly declares there 
is but one baptism, Eph. iv. 5; there is not in all 
the apostolic writings, a single precept in favor of 
outward baptism ; and what is worthy of remark, 
the apostles baptized whole households when the 
master or mistress became a believer, while now. 
none _ are deemed fit subjects for baptism but such as 
haveexperienced conversion—regeneration of heart. 
When the jailor becamgyza believer, we read, Acts 
xvi. 33. that he and all kis were baptized, which em- 
braces the idea that all bis children and dependants 
were baptized ; but now because a father becomes a 


convert, that is noteonsidered a good reason for bap- | 


tizing all his children with him. Acts xvi. 15. anoth- 
er Ccase, -—t | 

7. Pharisees and Saducees. These were-the two 
principal sects among the Jews at that time. The 
pharisees or 8eparatists had the most influence, and 
were distinguished by their reverence for traditions 
as equal to the written law—and for their observance 
of the forms and rites to the heglect'of the spirit of 
the Mosaicr eligion. 'The Saducees rejected the tra- 
ditions, reverenced the Pentateuch or Five Books of 
Moxes, and denied the immortality of man. "They 


were, it is 8aid, mostly of the wealthy class.  'These 


two sects were always directly opposed to each oth- 
er in doctrine, but could unite to forward measures 
against Jesus and his truth. 

O generation of vipers ! expressive of the char- 
acter of these two classes, as our Lord applied sim- 
ilar terms to them. 

The wrath to come, 1. e. the approaching ven- 
geance. 'The desolation about to come on the Jew- 
ish nation. Mal. iv. 6. Clarke says : © 'This wrath 
or curse was coming ; they did not prevent it by 
turning to God and receiving the Mess1ah, andthere- 
fore the wrath of God came upon them to the utter- 
most.* $o Lightfoot, Pearce, and Hammond. 

8. Fruits meet for repentance, 1. e. the proper.fruits 
of reformation, becoming a new and hohlier life, 
There is here an evident allusion to their hypoerisy, 

9. Abraham —our father, Fc. i. e. Do not think of 
8aying that because ye are the descendants of Abra- 
ham, ye are accepted of God. The Jews boasted 
greatly of their being the descendants of faithful 
Abraham, and presumed on their relation for many 
favors from God. « 

God ts uble of these stones to raise up children to 
Abraham. By this he intended that God's purposes 
did not depend on the Jews for fulfilment, but that 
he had illimitable means for their accomplishment. 
Some of the fathers thought there was an allusion 
to the Gentiles, whose insensibility was represented 
by the stones. 

10. The aze is laid, &c, This metaphor or par- 
able was drawn from the wood-cutter's work, who 
having selected a tree, lays his axe near while. he 
prepares for the felling—the Jewish natian like a 
barren tree was to be destroyed. It was the custom 
of the sacred writers, when God employed the army 
of one nation to punish thereby another rebellious 
nation, to describe that army as an instrument in his 
hand for the execution of his will,—as his aze with 
which to hew, his statf with which to break, his rod 
with which to chastise. 2 Saml. xii. $1. 1 Chron, 
xx. 3. Compare la. x. 15. and yerses 5. 6. 12—14. 
Jer. li. 19-24. 

Cast into the fire. Very common figure as deno- 
ting judgments or punishments. _'Thedestruction 
of the Jews by Nebuchadnezzar is similarly deseri- 
bed, Jer. xxii. 6-9. 'The judgments of God were the 
Fire, the messengers or instruments of his wrath were 
the axe, and the iniquitous nation the forest hewn 
down. | | 
11. Whose 8hoes I am not worthy to bear.” 'This 
alludes to the custom of putting off the sandals from 
the feet, and leaving them .in charge with s8ervants. 
On entering the house of the great, the 8andals were 
loosed from the feet at the door by a servant,.and 
left with him. To unloose the s8andals, was:the of- 
fice of the lowest menials ; and it was a saying with 


the learned, that all that a servant did for a master; 


the disciple should do for his teacher, excepting the 
unloosing of his shoes, Hence, John's meaning was, 
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hat he deemed it'too great an honor to do for Christ 
—him that was coming—what was deemed too mean 
for a disciple to do for his master. An expressive 
figure to set forth his veneration of. the Lord's 
Anointed. 
Baptize with Holy -Ghost and with fire. John 
always kept clearly before the people that his was a 


preparatory work, that his power, dignity, and suc- |} 
cess, deserved no comparison with the coming Mes- | 
$jiah's—that his mission was to awaken them to re- || 
pentance, and fit them by the regenerating power of | 
godly sorrow for 8m and high resolve for future | 
obedience, to receive the spiritual- benefits of the/ 
Christ's ministry. Holy Ghost, or Spirit, i. e. the | 


Spiritual influences of christianity, including its di- || 


vine truths, its holy character, and the miraculous ' 
gifts bestowed on the first disciples: 

As fire is used in scripture as significant of pun- | 
ishment, the word is wor ein in this connection as 
relating to the game. Compare text with verses 10; 
and 12. 'The coming of the Messiah was to be sig- | 
nalized by the greatest blessings and sufferings, to | 
be visited upon the people of the nation according | 
to character; those who received him would be; 
blessed with the rich s8piritual benefits of his truth, || 
while those who rejected him would be involved in | 


the ruin of the country, Others consider fire in this 
text, to be the 8ymbol of the Holy Spirit. Acts 11. 8. 
compared with Acts 1. 5 and 19. 1.,83. as fire was 
one of the three elements used by the Jews to de- 
note purifying agencies. 

12. Whose fan is in his hand. More properly, | 
*Whose winnowing shovel is in his hand.* Camp- | 
bell. This was the instrument commonly used in | 
Judea, to throw up the grain against the wind, which | 


| 
| 


; 
' 
' 


would blow away the chaff, "The fan was more | 
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thoge words of our Savior to John the Baptist, when 
he desired to be baptized of bim,— Thus ut becometh 
us to fulfill all righteousness ; i. e. being about to 
enter on his priestly office, it became him to be ba 
tized, or washed, according to the law, which he 
was subject to, or * was made under.” 'Phe cereme- 
nial washing of all priests was, doubtless, designed 
to be typical of that purity of heart and life, which 
is are to be essential to the minister of the gos- 
pel. 

Chapter iv. verse 1. Led by the spirit. This in- 
troduces us to what is usually called the Temptation, 
and will receive, as it should, particular attention. 

Parallel passages—Mark 1. 12. 18. Luke iv. 1-18; 

Four methods of interpretation have been adopted. 

1. Real 'Temptation 5; 2. Symbolical Vision; 8. 
Parable spoken ; and 4, Exercise of mind. 

1. Devil must have appeared personally—Jesus 
must have known him, and this therefore destroys 
the force of the temptation. Ascribes too much 
power to him—that of removing Jesus from place 
to place. 

2. Represents the whole as a dream—hut a dream 
is no temptation, and there is no intimation that it 
was a dream or trance. 

3. Supposes it to be a parable spoken to warn his 
disciples of trials, &:, But it is recorded as a part 
of the Savior's life, and not of his discourses, and 
when read, an impression is made that it was a trial 


| of faith-and character. 


4. Regards it as temptation in mind—the spirit of 
selfishness warring against the spirit of devotion to 
rec Coen good. 

e was *tempted in all points -like as we are, yet 
without sin.” Heb. iv. 15, How are we tempted ? 
Ans. We have power to do an unlawful thing—we 


complex, and beingcontrived for raising an artificial || desire to exert our power—thus we are tempted ;— 
wind, by the help of sails, could not be very easily |! We do not exert it, and do not sin ; s0 with Christ. 


used by the hand. Similar figures were used by the. 
prophets in reference to national judgments. Jer. || 
XV. 7. | 


Unquenchable fire. A fire was put to the chaff, 
lest it be blown back again and mingle with the | 
grain, which fire crept on till all was consumed—till 
the work was fully acoomplisbed ; hence it was an 
unquenchable fire, Jer. vii. 17-20. xvii. 27, Isa. 
xXxXIv, 10, 11. Ixvi.'24. 'This expression, in this 
relation, must have reference to the utter overthrow 
of the Jewish nation. 

13. 14. Jesus came to be baptized, but John for- 
bade him, He would not have Jesus assume the 
character of his disciple, but doubtless having receiv- 
ed an inspired intimation who he was, desired to be 
baptized of him—to become his disciple. 

15. Suffer it to be 80 now. This implied that 
there was peculiar meaning in the rite as applied to 
bim ; and as John's baptism was the baptism of re- 
pentance, for the remissjon of sins, our Savior*s 

aptism must have had a signification different from 
the common, as he knew not sin, and was undefiled. 
His baptigm must relate to his induction into his of- 
tice as the Anointed, according to the law he * was | 
made under,” Gal. iv. 4. Lev. iii. 28. Jesus had not | 
yet acted in.a public capacity, and was s8id to be at 
this time thirty years old—the age required by the 
law as the earliest for induction into the priestly of- 

ce. Numb. iv. 28. Jennings in his Jewish Anti- 
quities quotes Exod. xxix, 4. and thus comments on 
t ;— Aaron and his sons thou shalt bringaunto the 
door of the tabernacle of the con regation, and shalt 
wash them with water.* ' From hence 8ome explain 


© Whatever is calculated to seduce men to 8m, is 
represented by the sacred writers under the figure 
of a living agent. 'The name given to .satan in the 
3d verse is very emphatic—the tempter or trzer, 
fromNa word signifying to pierce through. 'The 
quality and goodness of many things are proved by 
piercing or boring through, for this shows what is in 
the heart. 
Interpretation. Having arrived at the proper age, 
esus was inducted into his office as Messiah by bap- 
tism and the voice from heaven, he-was impelled, 
by an impulse he recognized to be the will of God, 
to retire to a 80litary place for calm and solemn me- 
ditation and thought—to think over what he was to 
be, and what he must meet and withstand. ' Near 
six weeks he was alone, suhsisting on the scanty 
food of the forest, and the physical system became 
weak—needed nourishment ; he knew his miracu- 
lous power; he was tempted to turn stones into 
bread—to exert his power to gratify his appetite, 
but remembered the word of God, that he must trust 
in him, and repulsed the tempter and sinned not. 
His gifts were not given for mere selfish ends. 
Temptation returned in another form. Did he 
but appear before the people in 8ome way to attract 
wonder, he would be hailed as the Messiah. Vain- 
glorious confidence he fostered not, and he provoked 
no needless manifestation of God's protection. 
It came as ambition—h@gnight go forth and attain 
a temporal kingdom. But ambition was repelled as 
appetite and vanity had been, and he triumphed. 
e are not, probably, made acquainted with all 
his trials in that seagon when his principles were 
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fixed, and his soul made resolute to do the will of 
God in all things. These three may be classes of 
you yr and regarded as an 4 rages of the 

ials that would rise up to'distract his mind from 
duty ; but he went forth: prepared, and was without 
8in even to the last. 

This portion of the Savior*s history was secret, 
and must have been communicated to the disciples by 
him, for a wise end. 'He directed them thereby to 
what they needed ;— Want, Vanity, and Ambition, 
would beset them and they should prepare to meet 
and conquer ; this could and can be only done by 
fixed principles of right and duty, unreserved con- 
fidence in God, and persevering on in obedience to 
the divine will. 

The devil. This term, and that of satan, in the 
New 'Testament, bears the general sense of adver- 
sary or tempter, See Matt. xvi. 28. John vi. TO. 
In 1 Tim. ini. 11. the original word is rendered 
slanderers. 

2. Fasted 40 days and nights. We are not to 
understand an entire privation of food, but of his 
usual- food. For though it is 8aid, Luke iv. 2. © he 
did eat nothing,” yet similar is the- account of John 
the Baptist, Luke vii. $3, when we are told that he 
had food—what the wilderness afforded. It was 80 
with Jesus ;—there is no reason to believe that a 
miracle was performed to sustain him, and it 1s un- 
necessary to 8uppose one. 

4. Men shall not live by bread alone ; 1. e. *© life 
does not depend on the usual methods of support ; 
but God can in any other manner he sees fit, pre- 
gerve me alive.* John iv. 32. 

6. Cast thyself down. 'This would be a signal 
proof to all that he was the Messiah, and the as- 
gurance is recalled, Psalm xci. 11. to give s8trength 
to the temptation. It is said the Jews expected 
8ome 8uch evidence when the Messiah should come. 

7.. Thou shall not tempt the Lord thy God; i. e. 
©*thou shalt not by rash exposures, which he has 
not enjoined, ask for the interposition of his provi- 
dence for thy rescue, nor seek for more evidence of 
thy divine commission than he has afforded.* Deut. 
vi. 16. | 

8. 9. Sheweth him all kingdoms —all these will I 
give thee. 'The Jews expected the appearance of a 
conquering and not a suffering Messiah ; they anti- 
cipated the full restoration of- the former glory of 
Israel, and were ready. to hail one who would lead 
on to triumphant achievements, and give evidence 
of his divine mission. Ambition would tempt Jesus 
to do this, but he was strong to resist. 

10. Get thee hence, Satan. In Mark it is, © Get 
thee behind me, Satan,” the 8ame as his language to 
Peter when he opposed him, Matt. xvi. 28. Cam 
bell translates'satan, in this verse, adversary, and in 
the first verse of the chapter-chooses the term tra- 
ducer. 'To God he gave up his cause, and in his 
8trength resolved to be pure—to never exert his mi- 
raculous power to fayor vanity, ambition, or selfish- 
ness. 

11. Angels came and ministered unto him ; i. e. 
he received miraculous refreshment. Whatever 
means are used by God to forward the designs of his 
providence, are called angels or messengers. -- 


——YKHo_—— 


© Who follow not virtue in youth, cannot fly sin 
in old age. 5 


Beauty with Decay.—Ilustrations of Female Eqducation. 
| | BEAUTY WITH DECAY. 


Original. 


Tazrr*s beauty in the fading-hues 
- Of 8unset*'s glorious hour ! 

There's beauty in the breaking wave 
That dies upon the 8hore ! 

There's beauty in the melting rays 
Of rainbow brilliant dyes ! 

There's beauty in the dying storm, 
As 8wift each dark cloud flies ; 

There's beauty-in. the passing year, 
When autumn holds its reign ; 

There's beauty in the flight of birds, 
And in their farewell strain. 


But beauty blended with decay, 
Is brightest when we 8ee 

The christian parting from our earth 
In meek humility, — 

With trust as firm as giant hills, 
Reposed in boundless grace, 

With hope, most precious to the heart, 
To look on Jesus? face ; 

Unearthly light beams in the eyes, 
A smile the features wear, 

And as we gaze our souls confess 
Beauty beyond compare. 


Boston, Mass. 


I 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF FEMALE 
EDUCATION. 


BY SARAH CC, 


EDGARTON.,. 
Original. 
IL. THE MANTUA-MAKER. 

AmoncG the many errors that 8way the public 
mind in regard to education, there is*perhaps 
none more injurious to the progress. of mental | 
cultivation, than the idea that learning 1s to be 
obtained only from practised teachers in regular- 
ly establighed seminaries. But a little observa- 
tion would be necessary to cgnyince any person 
of intelligence that neither schools nor expert- 
enced teachers are very important to the promo- 
tion- of true  wisdom. Man holds the key of 
knowledge in his own mind—the g8tore houses 
are before, around, above, beneath him. 

Many persons apologize for their ignorance 
by appealing. to the fact that, in their early 
days, schools had not attained their ' pregent high | 
standard of excellence—that books were not 80 
abundant, and education not 80 fashionable, All 
this may be true, yet we cannot discover wherein, 
it will justify a neglect of mental culture. Mind | 
should progress with mind—and individual intel- 
lect keep pace with the great mass of human 
knowledge in its rapid accumulations. We ar? 
| never too old to learn—and indolence alone, in 8 
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free country like. ours, can seal up. the mind in 
its ignorance of useful knowledge. 

The first 8tep in the progress of human intel 
lect must be a deep consciousness of the value 
and importance of education. Such a conscious- 


| ness is of more avail than years of discipline 


under a thousand teachers. Females especially, 
whose sphere in human life confines them more 
to the domestic circle, who can less conveniently 
spend years away from the homestead roof in pur- 
Suit of gcientific and literary knowledge, should 
consider the obligations they are under to their 
Creator as well as to their fellow-beings, to cul- 
tivate the whole powers of their intellects and of 
their hearts; and to do this through those oppor- 
tunities which are afforded to every woman in 
our land. We are wearied and out of patience 
with the pleas that are offered in extenuation of 
ignorance. 

* No opportunities for 8choolng—no money to 
buy books—no time to read them.* We do not 
believe that a great many books are necessary to 
a proper cultivation of the female mind—at-least 
to that degree of cultivation which will prepare 
it for the highest improvement in domestic vir- 
tues. It is the quality, not the quantity of read- 
ing which makes people wise ; .and if the same 
money which is individually expended for worth- 
less articles of finery, or what is perhaps even 
more deleterious to an ardent mind, popular 
modern novels, were saved for the purchase of 
valuable and 4nsfructive books, should we not 
have reason to be proud of the intelligence, in- 
stead of blushing for the follies of our sex ? 


Nor is the apology of want of time more plau- 
8ible. No time for the improvement of the mind ! 
Is its mortal vesture then, worthy of all the cares 
and toils of life.? Is there no time to be expend- 
ed on the only thing that survives time ? No 
time for the adorament of the only true temple 
of divine worship ?  'There is, there must be, in 
the economy of God's providence a season for 
the development of our spiritual natures—a devel- 
opment that can be only effected by-study and 
reflection—by discipline of the mind and cultiva- 
tion of the heart. There are few females in our 
land who cannot avail themselves- of | evening 
leizure for appropriation to the holy pleasures of 
reading and meditation ;. and even those who are 
confined by their labors till ax hour long past 
the midnight, - have at least the sabbath day for 
the rest and refreshment of the 8oul. 


Fanny Lovell was a {rue woman ;—true not. 
VOL, VII. 9 


| only in language and feeling, in the deeds of her 
life and the unshadowed beauty of her faith, but 
also in the earnest and unfaltering perseverance 
with which she met the difficulties of her lot, and 
fulfilled, in the ſace of a thousand discourage- 
ments, the law of God written upon her moral 
and intellectual nature. No arguments that we 
could possibly devise, would 80 guccessfully re- 
ſute the pleas of ignorance, seeking its own justi- 
fication, as the my 8tory of her life. But if 
it shame woman's deficiences, it will also vindi- 
cate her possbilities ; and from showing-her what 
She is not, will teach her what she ought to be 
to fulfil the plan of her creation. 

Fanny was the eldest daughter of an indigent 
farmer, whose family/ consisted of ten children 
younger than herself—sixteen being the measure 
of her years. Too poor to maintain his numer- 
ous young family by his own industry, he had 
* bound out' his two oldest 8ons, and procured 
Fanny a.situation in a dress-maker's shop in the 
city. Here she was left entirely to the guar- 
dianship of 'the moral principles which had been 
instilled into her mind by a pious mother. And 
they proved unto her ministering angels—more 
vigilant 'in their watch than the argus eyes of a 


{| dozen prudish duennas whom a little maiden art 


could easily deceive. 

Fanny entered upon her arduous labors: with 
a full consciousness of the privations and strict 
confinement that would await her, but with a firm 
resolve to allow no toil of the hands to destroy the 
active energies of her mind. Because- poverty 
and unremitted industry were to be her allotments 
in life, should they be rendered 8till more bur- 
densome through ignorance and mental imbecili- 
ty ? She had treasured in her heart the instruc- 
tions. of the wise man ; she remembered that he 
had said, © Through wisdom is an house builded ; 
and by understanding it is established ; and by 
knowledge shall the chambers be filled with all 
precious and pleasant riches.” * How much more 
then, than all others,” she would say, © ought we 
who are poor in worldly goods, to fill the cham- 
bers of our 8ouls with the imperishable riches of 
knowledge—a wealth that will support us through 
every adversity—that will minister to the long- 
ings' of the 8oul, when: the animal frame dis- 
dains all the luxuries that gold can purchase ;— 
how much—how very much ought we to labor for 
the undecaying stores of wisdom.” | 

Perhaps there is no class of female artizans in 


our country who have 80 few and 80 brief respites 
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from labor, as the city mantua-makers. 'They 
are true martyrs to their profession—sacrificing 


health and ease and peace of mind to the gratifi- | 


cation of their customers, and stealing-from wea- 
ried nature her hours of repose, to minister tothe 
all-exacting caprices of fashion. Fanny's mistress 


was one of those ambitious and indefatigable 


workers, who deem all innocent and healthful re- 
creations, 80 necessary. to supply the very toun- 
tains of human enjoyment, a waste of time, and a 
loss of money. She. indulged her assistants in no 
relaxations whatever—confining them from the 
dawn of day to a late hour of night, and in the 
busiest 8easons of the year, often till one and two 
o'clock in the morning. But thanks to the wise 
institutions of God, they had the Sabbath days for 
rest and peace. 

Fanny rose on this blessed day an hour earher 
than was her wont on those appropriated to man- 
ual labor ; her toilet was completed for church 
before the clear dawn of day, and the whole 1n- 
tervening hours between this time and the ring- 
ing of the church bell, were devoted exclusively 
to 8tudy. At church she was ever deeply atten- 
tive—adding to her spiritual treasures day by day, 
a 8tronger faith and a warmer devotion. 'Fhen 
at noon came another period of leiszure—and while 
her companions were indulging in indolence and 
sleep, she was again in the company of the great 
and good, the wise and gifted. Books were the 
only 8ociety, study the only amusement, reading 
the only repose that she desired. Some of the 
most valuable of the works she perused, were 
her own property, procured by sums that had 
been collected, penny by penny, by the strict de- 
nial. of all useless adornment of dress ; others 
were taken from the Circulating Library, and 
8ome belonged to the family in which she resided. 

'The bible was one of her constant studies and 
chief delights. She did not glance lightly upon 
its pages as many do who are ignorant of its 
beauties and its worth ; read a few verses and 
pronounce it dull and tiresome ; she s8fudied it 
with her whole heart and understanding, sought 
out its 8pirit and its truth, became a worshipper 
according to its golden rules, and built up in her 
heart a temple for its glorious and undying faith. 
Her Sabbath evenings also, were devoted to like 


intellectual exercigzes. Her pen was not neglect- 


ed. 


She wrote down the events of the week— 


the peculiar impulses of her mind and heart | 


throughout its trials, her hopes, her wants, her 


ſaith, her love, her gratitude and trust. She cul- | 
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tivated epistolary intercourse ; 8ought, through 
this medium, counsel from her absent parents ; 
bestowed it upon her young brothers-and sisters; 
and kept alive her ardent zocial affections by free 
communion with her maiden friends. And 8he 


did; right. 


O my young sisters ! why will you not esti- 


| mate, more truly, the immeasurable benefits that 


would result to your-minds and hearts from a fre- 
quent and persevering exercise of the pen ?-It is 
one of the most practicable as well as one of the 
most valuable means of education within the reach 
of the female intellect. Writing strengthens and 
concentrates reflection, without which reading 1s 
like 8eed 8own on a dry 80il, None of us are 
quite destitute of ideas, and no exercise of the 
mind can learn us to express them with 80 much 
grace and propriety as literary composition. *I 
have no gift for writing,” is the almost universal 
plea. Yes, you have, sister, the 8ame gift for 
writing, that you have for thought and conversa- 
tion. Every pure mind has pure thoughts—and 
every innocent heart feelings of truth' and hohi- 
ness. An accurate and graceful expression of 
these constitutes literary talent. This 18s partly 
the favor of nature, but much more the effect of 
study and cultivation. Write for your own hearts, 
and for the eye of God alone. There are feel- 
ings in the g8oul that can only be revealed to 
heaven—thoughts too pure and holy for the ears 
of the children of earth—the language given unto 
the human heart for converse with the angels of 
God. Write not feelings like these for the cold 
criticism of unsympathizing hearts—but give 
them a tangible form for your own eyes, that they 
may give back a clearer image to the -mind, and 
thus teach it wisdom by its own purity.. 'Fhe 
energies and beauties of your intellects can never 
be known, even to yourselyes, save by a contin- 
ued practice of written revelations; by drawing 
out your ideas into definite and impressive forms; 
by cultivating. language, and winning from the 
cells of the inmost heart, feelings and affections 
unanalyzed before. 

Fanny had disciplined her mind by this exer- 
cise far more than by listening to the teachings 
of others. It had given a rare dignity and exal- 


"tation to her character, by making her acquaint- 


ed with her mental and moral capacities ; by re- 
vealing..to her the affinity she bore to the high 
and 8piritual intelligences of heaven, and by con- 


| vincing her that the more her affections became 
purified and her mind enlightened, the nearer 8he 
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approached 'the natures and the enjoyggents of 
angels. And having devoted the holiest day of 
the seven to 8tudy, religious devotion, and the 
outpouring of her 8oul in written language, she 
was prepared for all the 'vexations, and cares, 
and confinement of the week. While employed 
with her active needle in the company of her fel- 
low-laborers, she never allowed herself to engage 
in any idle and indecorous -conversation, - but 
passed” the hours in 8weet meditation, or strove 
with gentle firmness to give a morality and dig- 
nity to the thoughts and feelings of thoge around 
her. 

Such was Fanny's character, such her educa- 
tion, 8uch her life in the midst of poverty, unre- 
mitted toil, and uncultivated society ; and if in 
these circumstances 8he till proved true to her 
highest nature, what excuse have any of us for a 
neglect of the holiest and most precious gifts of 
heaven? In farther development of Fanny's 
character and of her history, we insert the fol- 
lowing letters written to her mother toward the 
end of her term of apprenticeship. | 


FANNY TO MRS. LOVELL. : 
My DEAREST MOTHER : Since I received your 

last kind and precious letter, I' think I have made 

gome improvement in my religious character. I 


have strove to, most earnestly ; for I cannot bear 
to think that all your wise counsel should be wast- 
ed on one who owes such a debt of gratitude to 
you ; nor can I excuse myself from constant en- 
deavors to fulfill the law of God in obedience to 


the teachings of his Son. You tell me, above all 
other christian virtues, to cultivate a spirit of 
philanthropy—to look on the sunny side of hu- 
man character. Oh mother ! I fear I 'am very 
deficient in this celestial characteristic. You 
know not how low the eprings of charity some- 
times run in my heart—how almost misanthropic 
I become, when, in walking the streets, 'I hear, 
oaths and curses ringing on the pure air of heay- 
en, and 8ee man made lower than a brute by the 
mdulgence - of his - worst appetites. And even 
thoge whom I g8hould otherwise esteem gentle- 
men, degrade themselves by a profanation of 
God's holy name ! -How can they, mother, —I 
often ask myself, how can they sink themselves 
80 low in the s8cale of human nature, as to breathe 
the name of the holiest, and best, and most ador- 
able Being in the universe—one to whom they 
owe all their happiness in life, all their hopes of a 
future existence—to breathe His name in any 


/ 


other tone than that of the deepest reverence and 
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the most affectionate gratitude ? Tt must be, (for 
neither reason nor charity will allow any other 


| interpretation) it mus? be because they do not 


understand the glories and the perfections of his 
character—his goodness, and wisdom, and incon- 
ceivable holiness, Did they understand his na- 
ture, did they know his greatness, Oh would they 
not go and bury their faces in the very dust of 
the streets, and almost desire to be forever anni- 
hilated that they might escape the shame and the 
gcorpion 8tings of conscience brought upon them 
by their base profanity ? 'They are not gentle- 
men, mother ; no man. is a gentleman who does 
not walk with God, and feel the 8ublimity of bis 
holiness. | | 

I have become lately acquainted—and it is my 
duty to tell you of it—with a young man of the 
most excellent moral character, whose manifesta- 
tions I have witnessed in my intercourse with the 
world. He is a teacher of one of the primary 
schools in this city, and though it is regarded by 
many as an humble capacity, he says that he es- 
teems it as one of the highest and noblest that 
can deyolve upon the intellect of man ; since it 
is -in the earliest years of instruction that those 


| principles are established, and that character de- 


veloped, which is to form, in the next generation, 
the *mainspring of national glory and prosperity. 
We primary school-teachers, in co-operation 
with mothers, are strengthening and consolida- 
ting the corner stone laid by the patriots of the 
revolution,” was a declaration that he made the 
other evening, when contending for the dignity 
of. his office. Woas it not a true and noble one, 
dear mother ? But I have not told you his name 
yet, nor the manner in which our acquaintance 
has been formed. I know you will think his name 
a very good one-—it is Franklin Wellington— 
rather,hard to pronounce though, for I almost al- 
ways get it Frankling Wellinton, when speaking 


| both names together. . Our acquaintance com- 


menced a long time before we ever spoke to each 
other. He- attracted my attention many months 
ago, in church ; for beside wearing the moet in- 
tellectual countenance-in the congregation, he is 
also, the most truly devotional worshipper at our 
altar ;—his seat is nearly opposite mine, 'and 


| whenever any peculiarly beautiful and holy 


thought was expressed in the sermon, my eyes 
always turned involuntarily to his countenance, 
and always met his glance—s0 expressive, as 


| though he felt that I should understand and feel 


with him, better than any one else. I do' not 


+, books—reads to me a great deal, and explains/ 
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know but you will think this' was wrong, moth- | 
er, —but our sympathy was 80 impulsive, I 
do not believe he. had ever any conscious- 
ness of the act, more than myself, until it was| 
past. A few weeks ago I was requested to 
take a Sabbath School class, and he being one of | 
the teachers, we very 800n became verbally ac- 
quainted. He now calls often to 8ee me—and I 


wish to ask your advice about the propriety of | 
his spending 80 many evenings in my company. | 


We are never alone together ; Mrs. Bailey and 
the girls are always one or the other of them, in 
the room—but then they laugh at me 80 much 
about his attentions, as they call them, and say 
80 many rude things which have no truth, that I 
blush with mortification, and - often weep bitter 
tears. Yet I cannot bring myself to a resolution 
to forbid his visits, or esteem their indulgence 
any impropriety,. Dotell me what I ought to ds, 
in your next letter, which I hope will arrive very 
800n. Kiss all the dear brothers and sisters for 
me, and tell father how much and how gratefully 
I love him. | I will try and obey your excellent 
iastructions, and trust 80on to report more pro- 
gress. Mr. Wellington lends me a great many 


everything clearly. to my understanding. You 
cannot imagine what a good friend he 1s, mother, 
I hope you will not think I ought to refuse his 
visitss How ungrateful 8such a determination 
would appear to him ! Oh, dear mamma, I wish 
you knew him—he is.80 good. 

Ever affectionately, your grateful 


Fanny LoveLL. | 
{He is very tender and affectionate in his little 


FANNY TO MRS, LOVELL., 


Dear Mamma : I have read your last letter mere 
than twenty times,till every word is engraven in my 
beart with a vividness that can never be dimmed 
by time nor coldness. It is the dearest epistle I 
bave ever received from you, which is saying a 
great deal where all are 80 very precious, You 
8ay that I am perfectly justifiable in permitting 
the visits of Mr. Wellington—ay, more ;—that 
you are rejoiced that I have'the friendship of 80 
good a man. Bless you, dear mamma, for auch 


Soothing words! My heart has been ever since | 


leaping about in my bosom, lighter than anything 


to which I could compare it in the visible uni- | 


verse. Oh, I ought notto say 80 much—but are 
you not my mather ? Should I keep any thought 


or ſeeling 8ecret 'from my only and my ever faith- | 


| greatly from indecision of purpose and anxiety 


_ — 
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you, that until I received"your letter, I suffered 


regpecting your advice, I felt that to give up his 
80ciety would be to relinquish the dearest enjoy- 
ment of my present life—and that to live now, 
deprived of a friendship which I, value as the 
richest blessing ever bestowed upon me by kind 
heaven, would be but dragging on a mortal frame 
destitute of the goul that enlivened it. He spends 
the evening here twice a week now, and you can- 
not think how delightfully they pass. He has a 
very 80ft, tender yoice, and when he reads poe- 


a great many beauties that I never should discov- 
er myself, and I think he has a rare taste in se- 
lecting the right kind of poetry to make one feel 
happier and holier. I think one can judge very 
accurately of another's character by his choice 
of 8ubjects for reading and conversation, Now 
Mr. Wellington—or Franklin, as he loves better 
to have me call him—almost always reads 8ome- 
thing about the heart and the affections, He 
loves 8ome of Burns” little songs very: much, and 
though he thinks Moore is generally deficient in 
purity of sentiment, a few of his sweetest melo- 
dies he reads with exquisite pathos. Mrs. He- 
mans 1s one of his favorites, and some passages 
in Shakspeare—Oh mamma, there never can be 
written or read in this world anything 80 thrilling- 
ly beautiful ;- anything, I mean, of a purely lite- 
rary character—the s8criptures being, of course, 
in my mind, placed far above all comparison with 
anything of mere earthly origin. Mr. Welling- 
ton's "manners agree with his-poetic partialities. 


winning ways. 1 never 8aw a school-master 80 
graceful, and if it were any one less'8crupulously 
moral in deportment, I should shrigk from*the 
familiar tenderness of his attentions. . But then I 
feel ag easy with him as I do with brother Edwin, 
and I think I like him about as well. Indeed, 
mamma, perhaps I ought not to say it, but it does 
gometimes 8eem to me as though I enjoy myself 
more with him, than with Edwin. But that is 
because he is the only very pleasing friend I can 
associate with here, while at home, I have you 
and father, and all my brothers and sisters, be- 
sides Edwin, # x »# # 

My letter was disturbed a few hours ago by 
| Franklin, who called to invite me to a walk. | This 
| walk was the first hour we have ever passed alone 
in each other's 8ociety ; and Oh dear mamma, can 


ful confidant 7? Nay mamma, I dare confess to 


| you 8urmise what the result of it has been? 1 


try, it is like the music of a flute. He points out 
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can scarcely realize-that it is indeed go—that he | 
loves-me, as he says, with a feeling warmer and 
deeper than common friendship ; that his only 


are awakened, as Fanny was, to a congciousness 
of the dignity and glory of their responsibilities ? 
Let them think of it, and answer by practical 


hope of happiness in all his future life depends 
upon the gift of my love. He wishes me to pro- 
mis6 to be forever his. *Oh Franklin !' I ex- 
claimed, * how can it be that you love” one 80 
humble, and ignorant, and unaccustomed- to the 
refinements of educated 8ociety as-I am ? How 


can- it be that you desire to link your fate with 


that of one evidently created for a far lowlier 
sphere ?* *©I love you, not for your station in 
life,* he replied, © but for the goodness of your 
heart, and the cultivation of your mind. . I have 
known very few females even in the highest cir- 


cles of 8ociety, whose intellects are 80 reasonably / 


and soundly disciplined as yours—and were you 
a washerwoman, or even: humbler, if there be an 
humbler honest occupation, and were s&till pos- 
8ess8ed of the game holy affections, chastened and 
dignified character, and truly enlightened and 
vigorous mind, I would not hesitate even then, 
from any consideration of your lowly condition, 
to lay my heart, with its noblest and deepest 
affections, at your feet. I cannot love rank 
alone, but I can love goodness and intelligence in 
any s8phere.* Were not these sentiments, mam- 
ma, very noble, as well as very flattering and de- 
lightful to a heart that loves as mine .does ? Oh 
he is a good man and a great man, and he might 


have elected a wife from the highest and. most || 


refined class of our metropolitan society, But he 
has chogen me—all unworthy and insignificant as 
I am ;—can I ever cease to be deeply grateful ? 
I have given him no promise, but referred him to 
the decision of my parents, I have no fears that 
they will disappoint our love. . My term of ser- 
vice here expires next week. I shall then return 
to my beloved and peaceful home, accompanied 
by Franklin, Have I not reagon to anticipate 
be felicity ? Till then, fondly and gratefully, 
adieu ! | 
Your faithful and favored daughter, 
Fanny. | 


The future peace and prosperity of Fanny's 
life will be readily anticipated ; and who will say 
that she did not fully merit her reward ? One 
Who had been 80 faithſul to the trust bestowed by 
heaven, in her moral and intellectual nature, 
could never be negligent of any of the sterner 
duties of woman's domestic 8phere. Will not 
our earth be-far lovelier, aad its 8weets a thous- 


and times more enduring, when all young females | 


Ft 


language. 
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On hast thou flown, thou lovely child, 
To scenes more pure and fair, 

And shall we never, never more 
Thy little pleasures share ? 


Alas, that bright, that sunny smile, 
Will glad our hearts no more ! 

An angel came and snapped the cord 
That bound her to this shore. 


Why is it that we learn to lean 
Upon the tender vine— 

When round affection's faithful breast 
Its 8weet young tendrils twine ? 


Why 1s it that we then must lose 
Aﬀection's gentle stay ? 

That-when we most securely lean, 
Death tears that vine away ? 


Are cherubs wanted round the throne 
Of Him who dwells on high ? 
Perhaps it is that we may love 
The time we are to die. 


Delightful thought ! one little pang, 
And suffering all is o'er ; 

Then will we meet those treasured ones 
Where parting is no more. 


*4 


Thou, dearest child, hath gone to meet 
Those beautiful and fair ; 
Two brothers and a sister dear, 
Are waiting for thee there. 


There thou no more wilt miss those arms 
That fondly thee caressed, 

Or close those little eyes to sleep, 
Upon thy mother's breast. 


But she can never thee forget, — 
Her heart ne'er cease to ache, 

And thy lone sister often asks, 
When Susan will awake. 


Awake ! sweet child ! thou knowest not 
She waits in heaven for thee, 
Enfolded in a father's love, 
Bright, beautiful and free ! 


Boston, Mass. 
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| Has any one a competence of the goods of this 


world ? If 80, contentment should sit enthroned 


{ in robes of peace ! Has any one more than this, _ 


let.him, with his own hand, dispense-the 8ame to 


[the needy, and the richestof all. 


will be his—the loſty swellings of his hear | 
the benediction of the recipient ! | 


DEITY—CREATION. 
Original. 


© Each moss, | 
Each $hell, each crawling insect, holds a rank © 
Important in the plan of Him who fram'd | 
This scale of beings.” 


Evexy object in creation, from the miscroscopic 
cubes which form the sands of the sea-shore, to 
the bright and glorious luminary which dispenses 
light and heat to the world, presents something, 
either in their form or nature, indicative of the 
power and goodness of the grand Architect of 
nature. 'The gathering clouds portentous of the 
direst storm,—the vexed ocean made furious by 
the driving blast,—the air on fire with vivid hght- 
ning, —the earth deluged with out-pouring clouds, 
or shook to its. centre by the conyulsive quake, — 
these show forth the power of that hand unseen 
by which they are directed. While the mild 
azure of a xummer sky,—the silvery surface of 
the unruffled deep, —the genial influence of the 
bright 8un,—the 8oft breathings of the airy ele- 
ment 8weeping gently over the surface of anima- 
ted nature, appeal to us in language, eloquent in- 
deed, to acknowledge the goodness and mercy of 
the Creator. But of. all the phenomena of the 
elemental s8ystem, what is more simple in itself, 
and yet what more beautiful to the eye, than the 
gold and purple arch which 8pans the heavens 
when the sun bursts upon the exhausted clouds 
and gilds the fleeting vapor with his rays. On 
earth its appearance 1s welcomed as the sign of 
peace to the warring elements, and of calm to the 
agitated bosom. In these various and wonderful 
exhibitions in creation, are recognized the omni- 
potence, the omniscience and the omnipresence 
of Deity. E. W, 
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Original. 
THE POUND-KEEPER. 
'Tuz traveller may recollect, that .in passing 
through the village of $ in an adjoining 
8tate, a 8mall red house which stands. on a point 
formed by the meeting of three roads, may be 


Seen just as you gain the 8ummit of a hill which | 


overlooks much of the surrounding country, 

Not far from this house is a beautiful lake, 
over which, in a fine day, the little skiffs may be 
geen gliding, with an occasional pleagure boat 
furnished with a sprit 8ail and other nautical ac- 


Deity — Oreation. — Sketches. No. IV. 


Frowning high above the roof of the little a 
dwelling which I have designated, is a clump of e 
old oaks, whose roots are thrust out like serpents 0 
from the hill-side' on which they grow. A large p 
pond ſor geese and ducks lies at the foot of the a 
hill, and on one side of it is this dwelling. A b 
small green yard in front, generally filled with v 
apples in the genial season, cut up and gpread tl 
out to dry, is enclosed with white pickets ; while þ 
Flora has appropriated * one angle of the yard to e 
herself. A cluster of lilach trees and 8now-balls, Wi 
with those delicate and delightful * little crea- Is 
tures? called pinks, here spread their fragrance N 
around, and the zephyr bears it on its wings a te 
not unwelcome offering to the most fastidious fe 
traveller. who passes along the highway. _ 

On one side of the house is a rude gate, als c 
painted red, with broad rusty hinges, and this 0, 
opens into a 8omewhat extensive enclogure fenced $1 
in by rough boards, with nails along the top, as fc 
iſ to keep out those unfortunate gentlemen who e 
are accustomed to take things without permission. G 

This is the pinfold in which stray cattle, and R 
other animals over whom man holds jurisdiction, i 
are'confined ; and this sufficiently indicates the ao 
employment of the man who resides in the red * 
house at the junction of the three roads. $| 

He is an aged man, and has long been an in- * 
habitant of S His long gray locks are done 
up m a queue behind, and his whole dress is _ 
antiquated, even to the silver buckles in the li 
shoes. He may till be seen going to church on a 


Sunday, with his long gold-headed cane; and hat 
turned up before. His language 1s ancient, and 
his customs are those of our ancestors. . He is a 
great foe to innovation, and more 80 in matters 
of religion than in anything else. © He often 
Speaks of the good old customs, and believes 
that the new notions introduced} by Unitarians, 
Uniyersalists, and other sects, will- never be 
effectually put down until the pillory, the whip 
cord, and the gibbet are once more brought into 
vogue for the- conversion of 8ouls, and the sub- 
version of heresy. ; 

One thing appears to have slipped his mind, * 
and that is, that the match of intelligence is 0n- 
ward and not retrograde ; -and that the deviations 
of Universalists from the old Calvinistic and par- 
tial creed, are not more wonderful than the de- 
viations of Luther and Calvin from the doctrines } 
and principles of Mother Church. Neither does . 
he appear to reflect that, in consonance with the | 


hugh 


coutrements in miniature. 


i 


prophecy of the: apostle, the primitive churgh fell 


away—that * damnable heregies* were introduec- 
ed, and that throughout the dark ages, the church 
of Rome, having become married to the gecular 
power, carried everything before it ; while, s0on 
aſter the invention of the art of printing threw its 
broad blaze of 'intelligence upon the benighted 
world, the Reformation arose, and then, indeed, 
the errors of Popery received their death-wound ; 
but they were not exterminated. - Over this broad 
earth, the principles of the Romish church have 
an extensive 8way, and the number of 'Catholics 
is much greater than the number of Protestants. 
Now our hero, the keeper of the pound, seems 
to imagine that the errors, the prejudices, - and 
false traditions of ages were exterminated in one 
age—that Calvin came out from the Romish 
church, perfect in doctrine ; and that the gloom 
of the dark ages was at once dispelled by the 
sun of Calvinism : thus giving to the early re- 
formers a power and an authority, which none 


ever were capable of exercising but the Son of 
God himself. Bad as he hates the church of 


Rome, he has never yet been able to prove that] 


impartial grace was one of their heresies ; and 
neither has he been able to discover that the 
apostle warned his hearers of deceivers who 
should arise in the latter days, proclaiming Jesus 
as the Savior of all mankind. 

But this venerable partialist has, of late years, 
compared himself with David, who had a rebe]- 
lious 80n—not that he ever had a 80n, but he has 
a daughter ; and she has improved 80 little from 
the dogmatical teachings of her'sire as to attend 
a Universalist meeting occasionally. Some per- 
80ns do. assert that she 1s, in heart, a Universa- 
list. The following dialogue which passed be- 

ween the pound-keeper and his daughter, lately, 
may s8erve to throw a little light upon the subject. 
*What meeting did you attend to-day, Clar- 
88a ?? 5 | 

*I went to hear a Universalist speaker, who 
preached in the school house.” | 

*That was too far for you to walk—if you 
nake yourself sick, it will be your own fault. 


Strange that you should take 8&0 much- pains to 
Ferve the devil !? 


Here a long pause ensued. 
' *Clarisza, do you not think when you were 80 
mnvell, last month, it was a judgment upon you.” 

'T have not reflected much on the subject ; 
ut pregume that I had taken cold.” 

Well, daughter, let me tell you that it is time 
ſou 4d think on the subject. It is high time 
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| that you begun to be geriously anxious for the 


8alvation of your poor- immortal soul. You are 
now twenty three years of age, and have never 
yet made a profession of religion. 'The like 
cannot be 8aid of any other relative that I ever 
had, with the exception of your uncle Nebuchad- 
nezzar, who, after having been brought up in 
the strictest manner and-taught to believe in the 
truth, even with the assistance of stripes, turned 
out a rank infidel at Jast, and is now in hell, 
without any manner of doubt.” 

* I hope not, father !? 

*' Then you are in a fair way of being damned, 
yourself, and the poisonous doctrines to which 
you listen have contributed to harden your heart 
against God.” 

* I hope, my father, that in expressing a hope 
that my dear uncle is not in a place of torment, 
I have not given evidence that my heart is hard- 
ened against God, or his Son who came into the 
world to save that which was lost.” 

* In the grave there is no repentance; and as 
your uncle died impenitent, he is doubtless lost. . 
Common sense, girl, would teach you that.” 

*Well, sir, that is a painſul reflection, but'— 

* No, child, it is only painful to an unregen- 
erate g8oul. The true child of God would not 
only be willing that his friends should be damn- 
ed, but would also be willing to perish eternally, 


himself, for the glory of God !* 


© But, father, Jesus came to 8ave thoge who 
were lost.? F 

©'There is no 8uch thing as saving those who 
are-actually lost,” 

©I: had always supposed that that was your 
avocation, father. Many a time haye you gone 
over the hills to gather up a stray sheep or lamb, 
or 80ome other animal .which might otherwise 
have perighed—and then you put those creatures 
which were lost into your pinfold, and the owner, 
when he hears of it, comes hastily to your house, 
and redeems them with a priee.” | 

* Very true—but that is because he gets a 
value upon his beast. It is worth something to 
him.” 

© And does not Jesus say, O father, that our 
80uls are precious. in the eyes of God, and that 


he has great love to the sinner—and does not 


the good shepherd leave the ninety and nine in 
the wilderness, and go in gearch of that which 
was actually lost, and'— 
© Silence, girl—you are very troublesome.” 
LUCIUS. 
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THE HISTORY OF JOSEPH. 
Original. 


Warn a person undertakes to examine a subject 
with the full determination to decide in one' par- 
ticular way ; or in other words, if he criticises 
for no other purpose but to strengthen his preju- 
dices, resolutely resolving to throw away all the 
evidence which interferes with them, he does not 
show a regard for truth, Christianity is dishon- 
ored by such unfairness, 'though our partiality 
may 8eem to be in her favor. Truth 1s 8till truth, 
whether it be found in the Bible or in Paine's 
Age of Reason—whether it come from the lips of 
a christian or from the lips of an infidel. 

The history of Joseph is without a parallel ; 
and is stamped with-the incontestible evidence of 
truth ; yet Voltaire, who like the spider, bound 
to crawl in king's palaces, and bedaub everything 
beautiful and lovely, with his slime, has endeay- 
ored to mar the interest which we naturally take 
in 80 affecting a narrative. He, however, ad- 
mits, in the outset, that it is © one of the most 
valuable monuments of antiquity which have 
reached our times.* Hesays it 1s *more pathetic 
than Homer's Odyssey, as a forgiving hero is 
more moving than he who gluts his vengeance.” 

In passing along, it is well to notice what V ol- 
taire 8ays above, of a forgiving hero. This is 
8&ying much in fayor of the christian religion, 
which 1nculcates entire forgiveness of all inju- 
ries ; and should he reply that, in this, christian 
doctrine ingeniously addresses itself to the natural 
8ympathies of mankind, we have only to say that 
then it proves itself to be a religion which is 
naturally adapted to our innate conceptions of 
loveliness, true dignity, and lofty virtue. Vol- 
taire, while endeayoring to * crush the wretch,” 
gives many evidences that his own heart ap- 
proves of the essentials of christianity ; so that 
he seems to be only trying to prove that chris- 
tianity is not christianity ! 

But it is plain that, in the present instance, 
Voltaire is not endeavoring to establish the au- 
thenticity of the story of Joseph ; for with his 
usual 8tealthiness, he says of it that *It appears 
to have been the model of all the oriental writers.” 
In the short paragraph which I have thus quoted, 
in detached parts, is a disposition-to do full jus- 
tice to the literary character of the narrative ; 
and also a fixed determination to destroy its au- 
thenticity, He would fain number it with the 
other oriental tales, of which the east has been 
80 ſruitful, and thus resolve it into a fable. After 


giving a simple outline of the behavior of Poti- 
phar's wife, he says :—* This is the' history of 
Hippolytus and Phedra, of Bellerophon and Sthe- 
nobea,” &c. | 

By this it appears that he regards the history 
of Joseph as the model for those other eastern 
tales. | But what would all this prove against the 
authenticity of the history of Joseph ? If a writer 
wished for a model, he would certainly prefer a 
true history to a false one. 'The histories of the 
ancient nations have much fable interwoven with 
facts ; and all writers of fiction are glad to avail 
themselves of facts for the groundwork of their 
stories. What more interesting facts would an 
ancient 8tory-teller have required than those re- 
corded of Joseph and his family ? 

On the other hand, is it not true that oriental 
stories are, when divested of the miraculous part 
of. them, remarkable for their truth to nature ; 
and is it incredible that events which are exactly 
true to nature should haye happened ? 


What if a number of, fictitious stories should 
be written which had for their ground work, that 
a notorious miser procured a divorce from his 


wife because she was prodigal of his money ; and 


what if, afterward, a well-attested history should 
be discovered, in which mention was made of 
such a circumstance. Would the fact that s0 
probable an event had been made the foundation 
of romances, destroy the authenticity of the real 
history ? | 

Yet it is thus that Voltaire endeayors to jumble 
the whole together ; and simply on the | ground 
that fables have been written about a disappoint- 
ed and vengeful woman, he would have it that 
the whole history of Joseph must be a fable, be- 
cause 8uch an occurrence -took place in his lite ! 
But let us go farther and ask, what could have 
happened to Joseph or any other person, that has 
not since found \something like a parallel in ori- 
ental fiction ? Did nothing take place during his 
life—did no event take place during the lives of 
the people who lived several thousand years ago 
—did they live, breathe, walk, quarrel, go to 


war, and have adventures as people do in these ' 


days ? If they did, and if we had their true histo- 
ries, we should find that every remarkable event 
had been recorded in fictitious history, as hap- 


pening to one or other of the characters in the 


novelist's drama. | wake Hee 
- Voltaire continues : *© On his having explained 


Pharaoh's dream, he was immediately created | 


prime minister. It is a question, whethen, now- 
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a-days, any king, even in Asia, would beatow a 
post of that importance for having explained a 
dream.*” #55 2290097 

'This Voltaire thinks is wonderful, and says 
that the whole story is marked with 'oriental ge- 
nius ; having the sublime, the marvellous, the 
exposition, connection, discovery -and- reverse of 
fortune necessary to an epic poem. 

Now let it be remembered that in raising Jo- 
zeph to. the dignity which he attained, Pharaoh 
acted precisely as a man of judgment would haye 
done, He placed confidence in Joseph's inter- 
pretation, not only because it appeared perfectly 
rational.and consistent, but also because he had 
interpreted the dreams.of his two fellow prisoners 
correctly. He had every reason to believe that 
Joseph had told him the truth, respecting the 
even years of plenty and the geven years of fa- 
mine. What, then, should a man who found 
himself in the hands of God, and his destiny con- 
trolled by -One whosge ways were hidden from 
him, do, but to entrust that person with the or- 
dering of the event unto whom God had revealed 
his intentions? Who would be more likely to 
conduct the business wisely than he to whom 
God had given supernatural wisdom ? Unto whom 
could the Almighty be more likely to lend his 
as8istance, in the coming trial, than unto him 
whom he had entrusted with the knowledge of his 
purpose ? 

But is there, indeed, something 80 wonderful 
in this narrative, that we are obliged to attribute 
it to oriental invention ? What then shall we say 
of Catharine of Russia, elevated from a hovel, 
and from the. condition of a slave, to the proudest 
throne in Europe ? What shall we say of Napo- 
leon, the Corsican boy, dethroning kings, and 
encircled -by monarchs doing homage, with un- 
covered heads, to a king of kings? What hall 
we 8ay of Benjamin West, the Quaker lad of 
Pennsylvania, wearing the badge of knighthood 
In the coutt of Great Britain ? What shall we 8ay 
of a poor despised man of Jewish descent, who 
was put to death gome eighteen hundred years 
ago, between two common thieves, who has been 
worshipped for centuries, by the most enlightened 
nations, as the Almighty Maker of heayen and 
earth ? Are these the inventions of oriental fabu- 
 lists? Ard these the vagaries of an excited imag- 
nation? Time would fail me were I to cite. the 


many individuals, who, like the poor Maid of Or- | 


| leans, have become the astonishment of the world, 
and burst from obgcurity to soar, like -a rocket, 
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before the admiring gaze of men. Did not Vol- 


taire know that * truth was stronger than fiction ?* 
But enough—he affords a melancholy example of 

pw prone mankind are, when they have shut 
their eyes against the great Fountain of Truth, 
to mistake the muddy streams of error ſor the 
rivers of true knowledge ; and to imagine when 
they have thrown dirt in other people's eyes, that 
they have extinguished the 8un. 
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HIDDEN FEELINGS. 
Original, 
BY MRS. N., THORNING MUNROE. 


O, THERE are oft-times feelings in the heart 

So deep, 80 hidden, that we hardly know 

Os their existence. Yes, in every breast 

There are these feelings, but they lie 80 hid 

Within their secret cells, we hardly know 

Their worth. We do not study well the heart— 

We do not think what a mysterious thing 

It sometimes is—nor do we dream how oft 

Our light and trifling words jar painfully 

On those fine feelings. Ay, there is a chord, — 

There 1s a s8ecret spring to every heart ; 

Touch bat that spring, and you unlock the 8oul's 

Deep, hidden fountains—call those feelings forth 

Which slumbered long, or were unknown before— 

Touch but that chord, and you call up the past, 

With its dim memories and faded dreams. 

You bow the haughty spirit down ; you calm 

The dark and raging passion ; the wild storm 

Is past, and all is calm again. And oft 

Those noble feelings lie beneath the garb 

Of dark, stern cruelty. Yes, e'en in him 

Who is 80 intimate with crime, whose path 

Hath been through fields of blood, whose cheek ne'er 
blanched | 

With fear, or glowed with shame at any deed 

His red right hand hath done ; whose very soul 

Seems leagued with infamy ; ay, e*en in him 

There is a 8omething which our touch can thrill — 

There is a something which will cause his pulse 

To throb, and check his evil thoughts, and turn 

His soul back to the past ; then all his guilt 

Will rise before him, and the dark, stern man, 

Will be a very child. And it may be 

A light, a trifling thing which thus can tame 

The haughty mind,—a tone, which calleth back 

Sweet childhood's hours,—a very breath, which speaks 

Of his bright days of innocence. So hid 

In the deep heart do generous feelings lie ; 

And even as slight a thing may call therh forth : 

The worth of many a heart hes hid like gems 

Beneath the waves ; it had been checked too much 

In youth, and nought had e'er been given on which 

Its bright store of affection could be poured. 

And 80+those founts of feeling lay enshrined 

Within that-heart, for nought had ever called 

Them from their secret home ; no hand unlocked 

The casket, and the gems were hidden all. 

Then should we study more the heart ; too much 

We trust to outward things, and these deceive. 

The features cannot always tell the soul's + 

Deep thoughts. The eye may beam with seeming joy, 

The lip may wear its brightest smile, the brow h 

Its own clear, placid beauty ; and even yet 

It may be mockery all ! Nor these alone ; 
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The/eyo'may zeem to speak of evil thought, 
Dark clouds may lower upon, the brow, the lip 
May. curl in proud defiance, but even. then _ 
Touch but that secret spring, and the rich fount 
Of feeling gushes freely forth once more, 

Even from that garb of wickedness 

And wo. 


THE MINISTRIES OF LOVE. 
Original. 


WRITTEN FOR OLD BACHELORS. 


« Feel”st thou not my joy, no quiet happiness, 

No s0othing s8ense of 8atisf action mn 

Loving and being loved ? Is there no weight 
Removed from the heart in knowing there 1s one 

To share all, to bear all, with thee ? To 800the grief, 
Fea, to 8often away its human pain 

By a 8uperior love, the cup to temper 

With words of consolation and 8weet hope, 

That even its very bitterness shall seem 8weelt— 

For gotten in the love that offers it ?” 


© On that I had one friend, just one-friend in this 
wide world to sympathize with and console me !* 
exclaimed Harrison Wilbur, clasping his hands 
upon his brow, and burying his face on the table, 
at which he had been sitting nearly half an hour, 


with his pen poised an inch or two above his sheet | 


of * Amies* best,” and his mind wandering over the 
dark and desolate past, seeking in vain for 8ome 


sun-bright spot, where it might linger till its icy: 


chills were 8oothed and forgotten. *I never had 
a friend !*' he continued ; * yes, —yes, one I had, 
but he is lost forever ;—not dead—no, worse,— 
worse, because more excusable ; he is married, 


married, silly fool ! I could pardon him anything. 


but that—giving up his whole affections to a little 
palefaced girl that Iam sure can never appreciate 
their worth more than yon puny Star can appre- 
ciate the sun from which it borrows all the beau- 
ty it can boast. Contemptible infatuation ! Wo- 
men were made for snares and curses from Eve 


elude their wiles !? 

Harrison Wilbur was an old bachelor, as every 
one will at once understand from his vehement 
goliloquy. It was not misanthropy which made 
him 8vch—it was not acerbity of temper or self- 
ishness of disposition ; but he did not understand 


nature, and the devotedness of her love. He had 


Seen her gay and thoughtless in crowds, and he. 


jadged that she must be 80 in every sphere. He 
had never known her in domestic life-;—his mo- 


ther died in his infancy, and a sister's love had 


never blessed him. 


There are several species of old bachelors in. 
| | | 
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woman—he was unacquainted with her excellent || qgigeless stream, toward one secret and chosen 
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our eccentric world. A few are 8uch from prin- 
ciple. They wed themselves to some high enter- 
prise which demands every thought and energy of 
their lives. They are surrounded by dangers 
which would render all social ties 80 many rugged 
cords cutting down to the very nerves of their 
hearts. Of this class was Paul the apostle, 80 
oſten quoted with triumph by heartless celibates, 
whose aims in life have"no more affinity with the 
motives that actuated the great apostle of the 
christian church, than have the purposes of a 


worm, who spins his thread about him and dies in 


his setfish solitude, with the holy sacrifices of a 
warrior, going forth in his glittering armor-to 
subdue the power of the oppressor, and to plant 
the standard of liberty upon the strong walls that 
fortify his country ! | 

There is another class—the most dangerous 
class of men in community—whom we cannot de- 
signate by a more expressive name than * general 
lovers'—men who waste their holiest affections in 
vain and cruel coquetry, waking the sweetest 
melody in young and guileless hearts, then break- 
ing the tender chords and leaving them tuneless 
forever. Would that one day of judgment might 
come to them, —when there should pass in review 
before them, the © naked human hearts* that they 
have trifled with—trifled with, may be, in the be- 


| hefthat they were as light and frivolous as their 


own—trifled with, as a child trifles with his gild- 
ed toys ! 'This wish is not a malicious one, indeed 
it is not. It 1s only a fervent and a solemn de- 
sIre that their own hearts may ſeel as sincerely 
and as deeply as hearts like theirs can fee}, that 
all their * little innocent flirtations,” as they mod- 
estly call them, are marked in strong, indelible 


colors in the book of God's retributiveustice, on 


the s8ame large e with the di | 
downward—thank heaven, there is one who Gas 6 P'S o direst'and most _ ol 


lific causes of human misery. And if, with this 
feeling in their inmost 8ouls, they do not work out 
there a sincere and thorough and lasting ” repent- 
ance—one that shall draw together all these mi- 
nute, myslified, floating particles of admiration 
that diffuse themselves equally to all, into one 
deep fountain that shall send' forth one pure, 


reseryolr, shut up from all the world begide—then 
we are sure that the finger of God will movye<on- 
ward to that last, most awful page, and write their 
names beneath-the motto blotted by the tears of the 
angel gcribe : HOPELESS THROUGH 'ALL MORTAL 
LIFE! 


The last class of celibates that'we shall notice, 
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are. the cold, heartless, selfish beings, who shut 
up their 8ympathies and affections entirely in their 
own breasts, and hate womankind, not from any 


wrong they have received from them, but from a || 


natural, inherent misanthropy. 'These are, per- 
haps, the most incorrigible, the least dangerous, 
and certainly the most disagreeable of their race. 
They are,*in reality, but half men ;—their hearts 
are gealed to gocial affections, and their intelleots 
are of the dromedary kind—slow of motion, heavy, 
stupid, morose. We have some pity, but no 
hopes for them ;. they were old bachelors in their 
cradles, and will be on their death beds. 

Some would, perbaps, add a fourth class, com- 
priging those whose- affections were bestowed in 
early life, but thrown back to them blighted, 
withered and dead—susceptible of no renovation, 
no return of life or brightness. It is wrong to in- 
clude 8uch as these in a class 8ubject to 8uch keen 
reproach. 'They are not bachelors; they were 
wedded long ago in heart, and the tie is as 8acred 
in its spiritual strength, as though consummat- 
ed by law in the sight of a thousand witnesses. 

But to neither of these divisions did Harrison 
Wilbur properly belong. It was ignorance that 


kept him a bachelor—ignorance of the true na- 
ture of woman. He had been alone as it were in 
a bustling world—without parents and almost 


without kindred ; his home a public boarding- 
house, and his business in banks and counting- 
rooms. 'The only female 8ociety that he knew, 
was 8uch as he met in halls and public saloons ; 
and what could he learn there of the deep heart ? 

Among his business acquaintances he had found 
one true and earnest friend—one who understood 
and appreciated him, But Henry Seward. mar- 
ried, reyggved to the country, and their intercourse 
almost entirely ceased. This was one of the se- 
verest losses Harrison had ever met. He had no 
one now to 8ympathize with his wounded sensibi- 
lities—no one to console—no one to encourage 


him. His acute sensitiveness preyed upon his ||: 


health, and finding himself basely betrayed by one 
in Rhock he had trusted, he gave himself up to 
the excess of his at It was at this period 
that he uttered the 8oliloquy recorded in the com- 


'mencement of our sketch. 


A 8ervant interrupted him by presenting a let- 
ter broffght in the evening mail. - It was from his 
old friend Seward, containing an urgent request 
that he would visit him on his little farm, and re- 
main till his health should be quite recruited. So 
very warm and earnest was the appeal, and 80 


"> 


19 
zoothing were the words of friendly. sympathy by 


which it was accompanied, that Harrison could * 


not find it in his heart to resist-; before he cloged 
is eyes in sleep that night, his resol'e was fixed 

depart as early as possible the following day. 

Henry Seward's residence was a most enchant- 
ing little 8pot. 'The cottage—he lived in a. cot- 
tage of course—was seated in a beautiful glen 
near a little brook with a musical cascade, among 
the wildest of New-England scenery ; the 80ftly 
wild, we mean, where no dark granite mountains 
throw an expression of sternness and 80lemnity 
over the graceful loveliness of river and tree and 
verdant glen. It was of a soft cream-color, with 
white pillars, lattices and other tasteful orna- 
ments ; the dark woodbine crept luxuriantly over 
the porch, and roses of a thousand yarieties clus- 
tered beneath the windows. 

© Oh now,” FROSaIE Mr. Wilbur, as the coach 
drew near the gate, * if Henry only kept bache- 
lor's hall here, what spot in all the earth could 
be more delightful ?? 


Seward was at the door to welcome him. *Poor 
ſellow ! how glad he seems to meet his old friend,” 
continued Harrison, in a mental voice of pity; 
© poor fellow ! he'll have a long story of domestic 
afflictions to pour into my ear, I have no doubt.* 

But in vain he waited for it through all that 
evening, though they were alone for hours. © He 
8aw Mrs. Seward but a few minutes immediately 
aſter his arrival, and in spite of his prejudices was 


{ pleased with the kindness and graceful dignity of 


her manners. She was a small and very delicate 
woman, of exquisite refinement and simplicity of 
heart, yet truly and highly intellectual. Harrison 
had met her in assemblies several times before 
her marriage, but had never been 80 pleased with 
her as during their short conversation this eve- | 
ning. Still he supposed it was only superficial ' 

elegance put on like a gala-dress to welcome his 
arrival. , 

The next morning when he awoke, he found 
himself very ill. It seemed as though every drop 
of blood in his veins had been heated over a fin- 
er's furnace. His head was throbbing with strong 
pains, and his throat parched with fever. He was 
unable to leave his chamber through the day, and 
his friend was with him constantly. Still no al- 
lusion to connubial discomforts—no mention of 
his wife.but in terms of the most unqualified ten- 
derness. © What can it mean—is he happy ?*' 
thought Harrison, after ruminating for a half hour 
upon the strange mystery ; *I will ask him.” 
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The inquiry called forth a most eloquent and 
enthusiastic eulogium upon matrimonial felicity, 
which in five minutes lulled the poor bachelor to 
a heavy and stupefying s8leep. Day followed day 
and he became delirious and incoherent. Mrs. 
Seward watched over him with untiring vigitlance, 
and gathered from his ceaseless ravings a history 
of all his secret sorrows and his pecuhar mental 
constitution. Occasionally when worn out with 
long watching, her place at the bedside was sup- 
plied by a younger nurse—one more beautiful in 


countenance, and murmuring her gentle inquiries 4 


in a 8till 8weeter voice. 

_In the first consciousness that came to the 8ut- 
ferer aſter the dangerous crisis of his fever was 
past, his eye rested on the mild, sympathetic 
countenance of his friend's wife. He would have 
uttered thanks. She placed her hand gently up- 
on his lips, and held them silent. Gratitude 8tole 
out of his eyes though, and her tears fell upon 
his pillew. From this moment he could not en- 
dure her absence an hour from his side. Yet 
often ' she remarked him eagerly watching the 
door wheh light footsteps stole along the passage 
way to another apattment, as though expecting 
or hoping the entrance of 8ome one who had not 
visited him in his convalescence. At such times 
she would smile with 80 much significance, that 
he would fix his eyes upon hef face with a_ wist- 


fulness almost irresistible, and inquire if she had | 


been the only one who had watched him through 
all his illness. 


) 
* No,* she would reply, * Henry has been with 


you constantly as his business would allow, and 
when I have been fatigued, I. have yielded my 
place to Margaret and Lilian.” 

* Margaret and Lilian ! who are they ?* inquir- 
ed he, with much interest. 

* The maids,” replied Mrs. Seward, carelessly. 

Harrison now remembered having seen Meggy, 
as they called her, several times in his apartment 
—that 8he was very fat, and what is &omewhat 
rare in 8uch cases, very cross. Lilian, he pre- 
gumed, must-be her counterpart. After this dia- 
logue, Mrs. Seward remarked that he exhibited 
no interest in the light footstep, though it was as 
frequent and Camilla-like as before. 

It was a beautiful evening in June, when Har- 
rison's strength was sufficiently recruited to allow 
him to occupy his arm-chair through most of the 
day, that Mrs. Seward entered his room, arrayed 
in her walking attire, and leading by the hand a 
lovely young girl, 80 like herself in-form, features 


and expression, that Harrison nqpraa 4 roegus 
ed her as a sister. 

©This is the maid Lilian,* said Mrs. Seward, 
mischievously. *I have brought her to watch 
over you during my 8hort necessary aUS6HGE. 
Will-you permit her attendance ?” 

The * roge-color* stole softly and rested in. the 
hollow of Harrison's pale cheek, and "he looked 
very interesting as he replied : * If her attendance 


prove as 80othing as in days past, when her voice 
brought into my dreams those 8weet visions of 
heaven that neyer entered there before, I shall 


indeed be very grateful, for it will make me not 
only happier, but better far, —far better.” 

This was the first * pretty thing* Wilbur had 
ever uttered to a lady, and it was 8poken in 8uch 


| a tone of sincerity, of unvarnished truth, that the 


young lady's cheeks replied most eloquently to 
his, and she only murmured, *I did not think 
you would remember me.” 

© I have waited 80 long,” he replied, in a vain 
hope to catch another glimpse- of the fair image 
that hovered over my pillow in those dreadful 
hours, and made s8uch soothing melody around my 
couch with the sweet language of pitying kind- 
ness, that I had at last resigned myself to a belief 
that she was but a visiting angel, sent'to-minister 


to a mind diseased, and recalled again forever 


from my s8ight. How happy am TI to find that 
that angel's home is on our own earth, under our 
own roof !* 

Mrs. Seward had vanish 
of this speech, and a 8om 
lence followed, *©My sister 
amuse you,* 8aid Lihan, at length, * and for that 
purpose I have marked gome/passages in'this book 
of poems, that I thought might- interggt you at 
this time, particularly. Shall IT read t b? 

* Oh do, and I shall be so happy ! 


We cannot follow them through all their eve- 


ning interview, but we must record the wonderful 
effect it produced upon Harriszon Wilbur—no 


less than entirely overthrowing his pertinacious * 


prejudices against the 8ex to which his eweet 
young nurse belonged, and highly exalting . his 


estimate of ſeminine worth, both moral and intel- 


lectual. "Their intercourse continued now unin- 


| terrupted from day to day, and Lilian's gentle , 


sympathy gradually won his 'confidence} till he 
had entrusted to her every trial , disappointment, 
and error of his life. He capdil_el to her his 
whole mental conformation—his gengitiveness, tr- 


ritability, natural despondency and gloom. She 
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listened, sympathized, goothed and- corrected. 
« Oh if she could be only always with me, to reg- 
ulate and compose my heart and mind, what a 
paradise earth” would be to me !* he would often 
exclaim, when leſt to his own fond dreams. "This 
wish was granted in after years—granted to a 
fullness that he had never dared even desire: He 
won Lilian's heart—he was worthy of it in his 
better nature—and when in sport his friend Sew- 
ard now occasionally retorts upon him his own 
question, © Are you happy ?”* he falls into a rhap- 
sody 80 very extravagant, that, though Mr. Sew- 
ard does not fall asleep, he is provoked to declare 
that old bachelors make the most fanatical lovers 
the world is forced to be ashamed of, 

The ministries of love have entirely reversed 
the nature of Harrison Wilbur, and from one of 
the saddest, most solitary and despondent of God's 
creatures, he has become one of the gladdest and 
happiest and most s8ocial of human beings. He 
never exclaims-now, © Oh that I had one friend — 
just one friend in this wide world !* for friends 
now are innumerable abroad, and inestimable at 
home. Even the very bitterness of life seems 
sweet, *forgotten in the. love that offers it !? 


EVELEEN, 
Glen- Viola. 
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Rosg oF SHARON. A new annual, entitled, * The 
Rose of Sharon,” edited by Miss Sarah C. Edgarton,of 
Shirley Village, Mass. will be published about the first 
of Sept. It is intended to be a work suited to the tastes 
© + wishes of those who desire to bave literary talent 

typographical beauty connected with pure moral 

| Ange: and liberal religious views ; and it is confi- 

ently expected that the Universalist denomination, 

pconny wll-find good reason to extend to it a gen- 
erous and e ging support. 

The title. intimates that it will be of a religious cast, 
but its religion will be, like the rose. itself, beautiful to 
greet and grateful to enjoy—the religion of cheerful- 
ness, use the- religion of love ; and it is believed 
that thE'work will be acceptable to the candid of eve- 
ry ordvr of christians, and will prove itself an interest- 
ing and profitable volume to all who may possess it. 
It will be. a gift book. for all seasons, and not like ma- 
ny others of an ephemeral value, devoid of interest af- 
ter the first reading, but attracting and worthy of re- 
peated perusal. The patronage extended to this, will 
decide its continuance, whether it shall be continued 
from year to year or not ; but it is hoped that the forth 
comng yolume will secure that public favor which will 
give the publisher as8urance that such a work is need- 
ed, and will be 8ustained. _ 

"he contributors are all members of the order of 
mversalist christians, andare well known to the de- 
> national public. Revs. A. B. Grosh, L. C. Browne, 
3 my Thomas, T. B. Thayer, J. G. Adams, H. Bacon, 
+9. Mandell, E. H. Chapin, and L. L. Sadler ; Mrs. 

+ H. Scott, Mrs. C. M. Sawyer, Mrs. 8. Broughton, 


| Utica, N.Y. 


ty to recommend it. 
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Mrs. N. T. Munroe ; Miss M. A. Dodd, and Miss F. 
M. Barker, are among the - contributors. The editor 
will be the most extensive;contributor ; and with such 
asgistants the publisher feels assured that the work 

IH meet with general $atisfaction. 

t wilt be printed in as neat style as any Annual is- 
8ued from the American press ; will be embellished 
with four elegant engravings, and bound in a rich and 
handsome manner, with gilt edges. The work to con- 
tain 350 pages 16mo. and in order that it may have an 
extensive circulation, 'it will be afforded at the low price 
of $2. Nine copies for $16. 

The work can be had of Rev. D. Forbes, HalloweHl, 
Me. ; Rev. W. A. Drew, Augusta, Me. ; P. Price, 130 
Fulton St. New-York City; Grosh & Hutchinson, 
If more convenient, subscribers can ob- 
tain their copies by sending to either of the above per- 
8ON8. | 
Mr. Abel Tompkins, publisher, $2 Cornhill. 


*THrx ScHxooL LiBRARY,* We have received from 
Messrs. Marsh, Capen, Lyon & Webb, the School Ad- 
vertiser, No. I. containing &a list of books now publish- 
ing under the sanction of the Massachusetts Board of 
Education, and designed to form-a School Library ; 
the 8aid Library completed will consist of two series of 
50 volumes each, the one designed for children of from 
10 to 12 years, and the other for advanced - scholars 
and parents. The volumes are all to be reading books, 
1. e., distinct from class or text books, and will embrace 
every department of science and literature, particular 
attention being given to works relating to our own 
country, and 1llustrative of the history, institutions, 
manners, customs, &c. of our own people. From the 
list before us, we 8ee evidence of the best talent being 
employed in the preparation of the volume, and should 
judge that the Library will embrace a valuable col- 
lection of useful and interesting works. The publish- 
ers 8ay, © Being intended for the whole community, no 
work of a sectarian or denominational character in re- 
ligion, or of a partizan character in politics, will be 
admitted.” This is the right rule, but we must doubt 
till we 8ee the work, whether © The Sacred Philosophy 

the Seasons,” 18 not exceptionable. It must be a very 
valuable work, if the right talent has carried out the 
plan exhibited in the Advertiser, and if the spiritual 
applications of the subjects be just. The plan of the 
publishers is one that promises great aid to the cause 
of common school education, and we trust that a lib- 
eral public will sustain them, For a full account see 
the Advertiser, to be had of the publishers, No. 109 
Washington St. Boston. 


Txx Common ScrooL JouRnAL. This work well 
sustains the promiseful character of the first No., and 
is effecting much to enlighten the public mind in res- 
pect to the worth and importance of our common 
schools. We refer to it again for the purpose of, with 
increased confidence, recommending it to the attention 
of our friends and readers who, as yet, may not have 
attended to its claims on their patronage. Published 
semi-monthly, by Marsh, Capen, Lyon & Webb. One 
dollar per annum. 


SABBATH Scxoor ConTRIBUTOR. We have re- 
ceived the first No. of this new periodical, proposals 
for the publishing of which we have before noticed. It 


| makes a good appearance 8ave the engraving of the 


Birth of Christ, which is out of taste, and badly execu- 
ted, and the new fashioned poetry-which has no quali- 
The. Contributor will be is8ved 
semi-monthly, at. $1 per year, in advance. It is to be 
devoted to the cause of Sabbath Schools and religious 
instruction—is much needed, and should be, ana we 
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hope will be generously sustained. It is edited and 
published by Br. E. N. Harris, now of Lynn, Mass. 
Mr. G. W. Bazin, of this city, is general agent. 


New Mvus1c Boox. We learn that the long. e- 
pected © Song of Evangelism,* intended for Concerts 
of Praise and Conference Meetings, is out of press, 
and will be on sale in Boston, before our work for this 
month is is8ned. It will doubtless be a welcome ad- 
dition to our hymn and music books, and worthy the 
attention of the friends of devotion and melody. $7 50 
per doz. and 75 cents single, will be the price for them. 
They can be had at this office. 


Apvance PirYmenT. We call the attention to 
the terms of subscription to which we must adhere. 
Subscribers paying within three months from the com- 
mencement of the volume, are considered as advance 
payers; after the expiration of that time, 25 cents for 
each three months delay, must be added to the advance 
price, $2 00, We wish that those s8ubscribers who 
have as yet not paid, would save 'themselves expense, 
and oblige us by remitting as s00n as possible their 
subscription. 


PosTAGE—AGENTs. Welearned very early an old 
maxim that * many littles make a good deal,” and find 
it to be very true in reference to the matter of postage. 
Agents will add to our obligations to them, if they 
will be as careful ag*possible in respect thereto. Many 
letters from a distance have been received containing 
the name of one 8ubscriber only, which should be 
avoided as much as' possible, as the , postage on such, 
has proved a serious matter. Let opportunities of 
private conveyance be sought and improved to as 
great an extent as can be. We are thankful to our 
agents for their attention, and trust they will continue 
to aid us. 


To CorrREsPonDENTs. The article of Mrs. S. 
Broughton was mislaid—a rare accident in our office— 
till too late for our first No. She will excuse the de- 


lay, and oblige us, we hope, by frequent communica- 
tions. 


We recommend to the attention of all our backelgr 
readers the article on the © Ministries of Love,” in this 
No. furnished by a valued correspondent at the espe- 
cial request of a new 8ubscriber. He is doubtless a 
bachelor of the last class mentioned, and only needs to 
understand Milton's line—* Heaven's last, best gift to 
man !* in order to look about him and—be married. 


* Silvestis Musa* will excuse us if we discharge a 
duty in cautioning him; and by the same means others, 
against what many are apt to'indulge in, a style of 
mock s8ublimity and confused imagery. We would not 
apply to him or them, but think there is a good cau- 
tion in the remark of Apelles to an ignorant painter, 
who decorated the portrait he had painted of Helen 
with trinkets—* the artist embellished her with jewels, 
because he had not abilities to paint her 'beautiful.” 
Long and studious practice can only enable a writer to 
use a profusion of ornaments or figures with any degree 
of taste or appropriateness. David 8hould not case 
himself in Saul's armor. 


7 D. W. D. of Derry, N. H. is informed that the 
$9 paid me at Nashua, settles his paper up to June 
1840—also settles E. W's. 8ubscription of Ellyria, up 
to the same time. 


ExPpos1TOR FoR JULY. 
Expositor, for July, No. 4, which, from a cursory glance 
we should decide to be an excellent No. We received too 
late' to examine carefully any article 8ave the first, which 
is worth the price of the whole. 'The articles are * The 


We have just received the 


Monthly Record. 


24th Chap. of St. Matthew's Gospel, illuetrated with notes, 
&c.* H. B. 2d. * The Phrases,— That it might be 
fulfilled,” * Then was fulfilled,” $c. H. B. 2d. * Aken- 
side's Pleagures of the lmagination,* J, M. A. * Natural 
Theology ; the nature of the Science, aud of its Eyiden- 
ces, and the Advantages of the Study,” 'T. C. A. * Pal- 
pit Eloquenee contrasted with snperficial Rhetoric.” * Bib- 
blical import of the term perish, particularly as vused in 
Luke xiii, 3, s. s. © Cain the Wanderer,* Poetical, N. 'T,/M. 
© Literary Notices,” 
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Monthly Record, 


SABBATH SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. This as80cia- 
tion, formed for the purpose of advancing the interests 
of our Sabbath Schools, by mutual consaltation and 
co-operation among the friends of that good enter- 
prise, held its annual meeting in Boston, on the 29th 
of May. The reports of the state of the schools in 
our Commonwealth, were in general of an encouraging 
character,- and gave evidence of a lively interest in 
this department of religious effort. The occagibnal 
8ermon was delivered by Br. S. Streeter, of Boston ; 
gabject—Benefits of As80ciations. Four origmal hymns 
were Sung in a highly effective manner by the children, 
who were present from various schools in the vicinity, 
to the number of between four and five hundred, A 
meeting was held in the evening, at which time reso- 
lutions were offered, pertaining to the future welfare 
and advancement of the 'school system, by Brothers 
Moore 'of Roxbury, Folsom of Hingham, L. C. Browne 
of Troy, N. Y. and Bacon of Haverhill, and addresses 
made thereupon by the several s8peakers. The first 
was upon Teacher's Meetings—their importance and 
benefits ; the second, upon the continuance of young 
people at school till the age of 18 or 20 years, instead 
of, as is usual, leaving at the age of 13 or 14; the 


| third, upon the connection of Sabbath Schools with the 


future increase and elevation of our denomination ; and 
the fourth, upon the dignity and importance of the 
Teacher's office. The meeting was of such-an highly 
intellectual and devotional character, it could not but 
have been promotive of good. The following are the 
officers for the ensuing year :—Otis A. Skinner, Prest- 
dent. Benj. Whittemore, A. A. Folsom, Henry Jewell, 


Vice Presidents. John G. Adams, Secretary. 

N. Harris, Cor. Secretary. - Abel Tompkins, Ebay 

Francis, Thomas A. Goddard, John A. Smith, Direc- 

tors. John M. Auslin, Treasurer. It willibe seen that 

a new President has been.chosen, th because of 

the resignation of Br. H. Ballon, 2d., who is entitled 

to the grateful acknowledgements of his brethren, for 

the two past years of faithful servies. The Annual ' 
Report, with the sermon, is published for gypt=itow 

distribution. | 


INSTALLATION AND ORDINATIONS. Br. Russel 
Tomlinson, late of New York State, was installed 
over the Society in Plymouth, Mass. on the 23d of 
May. Sermon by Br. J. M. Spear. Same day at 
Petersham, Mass., Bro. W. B. Randolph, J. S. Pal- 
mer, and Ivary Chamberlain, were ordained to the 
work of the gospel ministry. June 9. Br. R. Blacker, 
was ordained in South Reading. Sermon by Br. 0. 4 
Skinner. June 12. Br. F, W. Baxter, ordained during 
8ee8ion of Maine Convention at Frankfort. Br. A. 4: 
Miner, was ordained during the session of the NH. 


Conivention at Nashua. _ 


AsS8S0CIATIONS AND CONVENTIONS. Union fl880- 
ctation met at Petersham, Mass.' on the 28d May.— 
Twenty-one preachers present. Old Colon 


tion met at Plymouth, Mass. same day. 


Lemuel Willis, T. J. Greenwood, oe 
Ed 
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The Mass:- * 
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chusetts Convention met at Hingham, on-$th and 6th of 
June. The weather was very unpleasant, yet it appears 
by the reports of the meeting, that the brethren had 
an interesting time. Fifty preachers were present, 
and a respectable number of delegates, No occasional 
$ermon was preached, which is much to be regretted. 
Petitions in regard to slavery were prezented, and the 
committee to whom they were referred, reported that 
it was inexpedient to take any further action upon the 
subject, Reports of the state of the cause in our Com- 
monwealth were made, and were, 80 far as we can 
learn, of an nc rLng character, Among the reso- 
lutions passed, was the following :— 


Resolved unanimously, That the establishment of a 
School in this Commonwealth, for the purpose of aid- 
ing young men in preparing for the gospel ministry, is 
highly desirable ; and that Brs. Thomas Whittemore, 
Isaac Brown, Sylvanus Cobb, Edward N. Harris, and 
Dr. Oliver Dean, be a Committee to report at the next 
session of this body what are the best measures to be 
adopted for that purpose. 

The Convention adjourned to meet at New Bedford, 
on the first Wednesday in June, 1840. Sermons were 
preached during the session, by Brs. Asher Moore, L. 
C. Browne, Calvin Gardner, and Hosea Ballou. Con- 
ference meetings were held on the evenings of the 4th, 
5th, and 6th. 


Tut New HamMesHIRE ConvenTION met at 
Nashua, N. H. on the 19th and 20th of June. The 
meeting 1s deseribed as an exceedingly pleasant one. 
Quite a Iarge number of preachers were present, and 
all things were conducted according to the spirit of 


love and unity. . Sermons were preached by Brs. Wn. || 


Frost, J. V. Wilson, A. L. Balch, and W. S. Balch. 
Conferences were held on Wednesday and Thursday 
evenings, and were of a highly devotional character — 
kindling in the 80ul that fire of divine love that puri- 
fies the heart from every thing averse tothe christian 
Spirit. We were told by a friend present, that a limi- 
tarian arose during one of these meetings, and declar- 
ed that as it had been said the believer in endless woe 
could not experience res, he would make known that 
he was a believeFin that doctrine and had rest. Poor 
man ! 8uch rest is thine as the sea hath when the 
winds are $leeping, to be broken without warning. 
Let a &inful. child, or companion, or dear friend be 
taken from life suddenly, where would be thy rest ? 
where thy comforter? Talk of volcanots resting 
,—but not of*thecheart—the feeling, sympathetic hu- 
man heart in the belief of endless misery ! 
The communt as attended to ; and we regard this 
as a very 8Salutary custom. On s8uch oeccasions what 
can be better than to bring before us, by the symboli- 
cal language of the Lord's Supper, the persuasives to 
zeal, umon, and fidelity? Each soul must have been 
made better. Interest, not usual, was given to this 
e8810n of the convention by the rite of immersion, 
being attended to for two persons. Br. A. A. Miner, 
and the wife of Br. J. W. Bailey, were baptized ; ad- 
dress "and. prayer by Br. 8. Streeter, and the candi- 
dates immersed by Br. W. $8. Balch. The occasion 18 
described by witnesses as being highly effective in pro- 
ducing good feelings and impressions. 


DeDicaTIon. A neat and commodious church was 
dedicated in Weetport, Ct. May 22. Sermon by Br. T. J. 


yer, 
; New MezTiNG HovsE._ A new church is being built 
im Woonsocket, R. I. 


Y New SocrzTrts, have been formed in Warwick, R.1. ; 
uckfield, Me. 3 Troy, N. H. ; Royalston, Mass. : Athen, 
Somerset Cy. Me. 
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|  BosrTon. Efforts are in progress to gee what can be 
done for the formation of a new Co tion or Society 
in our city. Meetings have been held in a hall in the east- 
| ern part of the city, near what is known, by the name of 
Fort Hill,” being about equal distance between the Uni- 
versalist Church at South Boston, and the second Univer- 
salist Church. Br. C. Spear, has commenced the work— 
may he and i prosper. | 


Es8Ex QUARTERLY CONFERENCE meets at 'Tops- 
neld, Mass. on Wednesday, 17th of July next. Minister- 
ing brethren, and all others interested, are invited to attend. 


LzexinGTON, Mass. We had the pleasure of preach- 
ing to the friends in Lexington, on the last Sabbath in June, 
and was exceedingly gratified by our visit. They have 
only to feel their strength and be prudent in their meagures 
as they have been, to insure the 8uccess desired. We 
wish them all need good. | 


REemovars. Br. A. L. Balch, late of Newport, N. H. 
has removed to Fall River, Mass., as pastor of the Society 
in that place and in Swanzey. Br. F. Whittaker, from 
Charlton, Mass. to West Halifax, Vt. Br. John Gregory, 
from , Vt. to Quincy, Mass. - Br. N. Gunnison, 
from Brewster, Mass. to Provincetown, Mass., to assist Br. 
J. B. Dods, in the flonrishing Academy in the latter place, 
and will preach in the vicinity- as opportunity may offer. 
Br. M. B. Newell, from Amgsterdam, N. Y. to Phillipston, 
Mass. Br. John F. Dyar, to West Situate, Mass. Br. W. 
Wilcox, from Alps, Rens. Cy. N. Y. to Cheshire, Mass 
Br. H. W. Morse to Exeter, N. H. 


List of Letters containing Remittances received since our 
last, ending June 30, 1839. 


C. D. P., New Marlborough, $4; H. B. H., Dor- 
chester, $2 ; B. T., Candia, $2 ; L. H., Cabotville, $2 ; 
M. C., Rockville, $2-; 8. C., Chardon, $2; P. M., Oll 
Creek, $2; H. 'T. 8., Stockbridge, $6 ; P. C., E. Middle- 
bury, $6 ; E. C., Medina, $1; G.H. P., Kanawha, C. H. 
$5: 8, T., Claremont, $2; N. H., Concord, (last vol. 
paid) $2; E. P., Mill Brook, $2; P. C., E. Middlebury, 
(we $shall send him. current volume—he can do enough to 
pay for it) $750; 'T. 8. H., Wallingford, (is J. O. W. 
a new 8ubscriber—we have sent him a copy—we received 
the 85 alluded to) $5 ; W. W., New York City, $4; 8. 
P., Purcells .Store, (.E. B. has now paid up to June 1840,) 
$6; A. H. H., Westmoreland, $6 ; N. G., Leyden, $2 ; 
H. B., Scipio, $30 ; H. G. R., Paris, $5; L. C. H., Con- 
cord, 82; G. W. M., Dexter, $2; B. 8., Taunton, $2 ; 
F. D., Higginum, $8 ; Post Master—Canton,'$3 ; R. C., 
Norwich City, $6; H. C. B., Levant, $8 ; M. B. W., 
Saccarappa, $10; L. H. T., Calais, (we will try to 8uit. 
the O. B.) $10; E. M. J., Framingham, $2; H. 8. K., 
Broad Brook, $2 ; C. I., Chester, $250; C. G. G., Ha- 
verhill, $24 ; J. L., Philipston, (we should be pleased to 
have Mrs. L. act as agent—$2 to T. W.) $6;1J. L., 
Dublin, (by J. V. W.) $4; W. T., Vernon, $2; Post 
Master-—Mocsow, Ohio, $0; J. W. B., Hinsdale, ($2 for 
'T. W.) $10 ; M. D. B., Andover, $6; A. J., Stoughton, 
$4; C. B. G., Bangor, $2 ;*F. J. B., Elm Grove, (pays 
up to June 1840,) $5; H. L. D., Freeport, $2; 8. C., 
Philadelphia, (muck obliged to him for his exertions in 
our behalf,)'$8 ; H. C. B., Middletown, $2 ; J. F., Sals- 
bury, $4 ; J. J. H., Chepachet, $8 ; E. B., N. Parson- 
field, $2; P. B. H., N. Haverhill, $2 ; M. F., Amesbury, 
$2; M. H. C., W. Wrentham, $2; G. W. C., Endfield, 
$9; C. J. B., Portland, $29; W. 8 C:., Middletown, 
$4; A.P. C., New Ipswich, $10 ; P. M., Hume, $6; G. 
K. 8., Dixfield, $2 ; 8. A. D., Camillus, (we have none of 
the Nos. he wants,) $2; C. E., Farmington, (the $1 
sent pays up to June 1889,) $2; R. M. B., W. Water- 


ville, $6; 8. P. D., Garoga, (the $1 on the Roxbury 


| Bank is good for nothing,) $1. | 
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SECOND VERSE. 


The waves along thy pebbly shore, 

As blows the-north wind, leave the foam 
And curl around the dashing oar, 

As late the boatman hies him home. 

On thy fair bosom silver lake ! 

Oh! I could ever sweep the oar, 

When early bizds of morning wake, 
And evening tells us toil is o'er, 


THE 
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THE GOOD PART. 
Original. 


The following article is the substance of a discourse 
delivered on the occasion of the death of an esteem- 
ed and beloved member of the senior editor's socie- 
ty—Miss HaRrRrIgeT KENRICE, and ts here publish- 
ed with the hope that it may incite some to choose, 
or if chosen, to prize more, © the good part.” 


LuxE x. 42: * Mary hath chosen that good part which 
shall not be taken away from her.” 


WHEREVER our Lord moved he maintained per- 
fectly his spiritual character, and was ever ready 
to connect the sublimest truths with the most 
s1mple or common. incidents. 'Thus he did much 
to regenerate ,the hearts of his disciples, to lead 
them in the way of holiness, and cause them to 
mazxk the things of God around their daily paths. 
No opportunity to instruct them was by him neg- 
lected, and no occurrence that might serve to 
unpress a Wise and important lesson on their 
minds, was FErmitted to pass by unimproved. 
The context is a beautiful instance in proof. 

In the humble village of Bethany, two'or three 
miles east of Jerusalem, there dwelt a ſamily with 
whose inmatgg. Jesus was familiar. . To their 
home he effFesorted, and by the affecting ac- 
count of the resurrection of the brother, and oth- 
er intimations, we are led to believe that there 
was 8txong affection cherished by our Savior for 
them, The two sisters, Martha and Mary, were 
his diseiples; and gat at his feet as to a teacher of 
truth, They were alike in heart, but of different 
temperaments ; Martha was lively, sportive and 
eager, while Mary was more quiet, grave, and 
less enthusiastic ; and yery clearly are the dif- 
ferent characteristics of their ways made known 
by the incident that gave rise to: our text. 

* Jesus had probably been absent some time from 
Bethany, and great joy was the consequence of 
his present visit. Martha eager as ever to de- 
monstrate her affection; busied herself in prepar- 
ng a bountiful table, while Mary had'her way to 
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show her love, and lingered with him to hear his 
wise teachings. What a rich privilege was that ! 
to sit with Jesus, to hear his own sweet. voice, to 
look into his eyes beaming with goodness, and 
mark the varied expression of his countenance 
as he taught of God and heaven, of man's sinful- 
ness and need of mercy, and recounted the trials 
of the child of God. Happy Mary, and happy 
we who can taste with her the surpassing love of 
Christ-—feel his warm words in our hearts, and 
rejoice in the unchangability of his sympathy for 
man. 

Martha in her eagerness to make ready for the 
welcome friend, who was weary and a hungered 
by -his labors and journey, desired Jesus to tell 
Mary to assist her ; this he did not do, replying 
that but little was needed to satisfy his wants, 
and that Mary had wisely chosen to rather 8tore 
up. much food ſor the soul, than to gpread out 
many things to gratify the bodily appetite. *Ma- 


ry,” 8aid he, © hath chosen that good part which 


Shall not be taken away from her.” 

Martha had a portion of this good part, but not 
its fullness. Her natural vivacity kept her from 
that deep and all engrossing interest in divine 
things that possessed the heart of Mary. She 
did not stop to consider that the Savior was jour- 
neying, and that his stay in her home must be 
brief, and that therefore moments were precious 
to 'thos6 whose most earnest desire was to know 
more of the mysteries of his kingdom and have a 
deeper love of his truth. But Mary had thought 
of all this, and her soul was bowed at her Mas- 
ter's feet—her heart open to receive the divine 
word, and she was blest. | 

For no vain purpose is this incident. recorded 
on the 8acred page, but for instruction and en- 
couragement ; and hallowed to us, by its con=. 
nection with our departed sister, should. be. the 
language of the text. Like Mary she chose a 
good part which shall never be taken from her— 
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a part that the angels love, and that the redeemed 
cling to in the paradise of glory. 

But ere we speak of her as is our ive to 
speak, let us examine the constituent elements of 
this good part, that if we have it, we may prize it 
more, and if we have it not, we may seek it till 
we find it. 

There are three essentials to the possess1on of 
the' © good part. '— 

1. Love of God and his dear Son ; 

2, Desire, and effort put forth, to learn of Je- 
Sus ; and | 

3. Clear-perception of; and relish in, spiritual 
delights. These deserve our attention, as the 
-consideration of them will not only show us what 
may be our crown, but how to wear and keep it 
when gained. 

}. The love of God and his dear Son, 1s no 
mysterious and undefinable feeling ; it is the 
same affections that bind us to the dear of earth 
s8nblimated and directed by religion ; and its evi- 
dences in the soul are as clear and distinct as of 
any attachment. It is awakened by right concep- 
tions of God's character, purposes and govern- 
ment, and the mission, life, and love of Jesus ; it 
is fed and strengthened by study of his works and 
word, by communion with his Spirit, and by all 
that makes us feel more a divinity around and 
within us ; and it is manifested and proved by 
deeds of purity, self-sacrifice, and- benevolence. 
Without this love of God and Christ, the 8Crip- 
tures will have to us no surpassing excellence, 
the gospel no glorious and irresistible charms, 
and the worth and importance of divine knowledge 
cannot be acknowledged and felt. But when the 
heart possesses this love, it will desire, and that 
ardently, to learn of Christ ; it will feel that he 
has the best of knowledge—the heavenly wisdom, 
and it will put forth vigorous exertion to obtain 
that treasure—it will be diligent in improving all 
the means proffered to increase its acquaintance 
with the riches of the truth, and will hunger and 
thirst aſter righteousness through s8anctification 
and knowledge in Christ. 

The 80ul that possesses this love, and this de- 
8ire to know truth, will have a clear perception 
of and relish in spiritual delights. It will feel 


that spiritual joy is the best joy, that it touches: 


the sweetest chords in the harp of feeling, that it 
best satisfies the desire for happiness, filling the 
heart with peace, and leaving no sting, no de- 
pressing poison, but fits the mind for more vigor- 
ous exertion of its powers in every good work. 


The Good Part. 


These requisites of the true religious charac- 
ter Mary possessed. She loved her God, and 
Christ ; she desired and strove to learn of Jesus; 
and she had a clear perception of, and relish in- 
spiritual delights. Hers was a blessed choice— 
a good part ; and happy she who like her sits at 
the feet of the Savior. She chooses not a part 
that can be taken away from her, for while the 
religious nature remains—while there are feel- 
ings to be s8tirred by the love of heaven—while 
the 80ul lives—the highest joy in the universe 
will flow from the same sources. 'Through the 
golden ages of eternity there will be exercise for 
the affections that are here consecrated to the 
love of God and his dear Son ; there will be a 
reaching ſorward for knowledge of the unlimited 
Mind and its ways; and there will be a percep- 
tion of 8piritual delights, and the relish for them 
will be the 8oul's fitness to enjoy heaven. 

Loves, knowledge, and delights, that have no 
s8y mpathy—no companionship with this good part, 
will 800n vanish away and leave desolation in their 
track ; they arewf the earth, earthy ; they deny 
the soul the exercise of its best feelings, they 
make it forget that it is a child of God, and cause 
it to dwell and have its being as though time was 
the only eternity, and earth the only heaven. 
Yea, the language of the apostle is emphitic 
truth : * She that liveth to pleasure, is dead while 
She liveth.* And we add, they only truly live 
who have chosen the good part, for they only 
feel the superiority of the spiritual over the 
sensual, the mind over the body, eternity over 
time, and heaven over earth. 'They only go for- 
ward through life with the spirit of glory and of | 
God resting upon them—faithfulg@liſe's duties 
and charities, bearing up under ts Mdens, re- 
8igned mid its sorrows, and conscious ever that, 


*The mind was formed to mount sublime, 
Beyond the narrow_bounds of time, 
To everlasting things.” 

W hat a proof of our Maker's graciousness is it 
that we are privileged to choose and secure this 
good part, Many have” chosen it, and blessed 
God for its worth. Many more will choose it, and 
know its power, its holiness, and bliss. And the 
memory of the faithful, and the triumphant death 
of the believer, will lead many to this choice, by 
awakening their attention to its worth and impor- 
tance, © that it might be'80 with 'some who need 
this awakening and conviction, while we speak of 
a 8ister who chose the good part which can never 


be taken from her, and who has gone home to the 


The Good Part. 


God she loved, the Savior she gerved, and the | 
heaven 8he anticipated. 

The death of her to whose memory we attempt a 
tribute, has touched a deep chord in the hearts of 
many, and we can 8carcely realize that she is no 
more to be of our band—we do not wish to feel thus 
—ye would rather trust that her spirit is arYnd us 
in the mysteriousness of spiritual love, and that she 
breathes a purer air than ours, and drinks the pure 
waters of life as they leap 8parkling and holy from 
the fountain beside the throne of God, To the 
christian, dear ones never die ; he weeps indeed 
over their death-sleep, but his tears are like those 
we shed when we 8tand by the sea-shore and watch 
the fast receding sail of the bark that bears a pre- 
cious friend from us to a distant land ; we doubt 
not but that we shall meet again—the christian 
feels this. even more certain respecting the de- 
parted, and that when his own days are number- 
ed, he shall hear their seraph voices singing— 


. * Come to the land of peace! 
Come where the tempest hath no longer sway, 
The shadow passes from the 8oul away, 
The s8ounds of weeping cease.” 


Since my residence here, our sister has been 


regarded by me as among the most interested and 
active in the cause of our common Master. Her 


interest in things pertaining to the kingdom of 


truth, has increased continuously during the pe- 
riod of my labors here ; no seasons of lukewarm- 
ness—no times of indifference—no ſeelings of 
coldness were known to her. Every Sabbath to 
her was a holy day z every social meeting was a 


blessed - 8eason of 8piritual joy ; every ses8ion of | 


the Sabbath School had her heart's good wishes 
and her aid zzand every assembling of her favor- 
ite class wa@@precious privilege, whose benefits 
were to bg# vighly prized. And were I to draw 
out her religious character, I'should mark its 
traits thug ;— 

1. A deep conviction of the necessity and advan- 
tages of early piety. This was the theme that 
was interwoven in the many and excellent arti- 
cles she wrote for our 8ocial meetings. What- 
ever was her general gubject, she found cause to 
weave in the importance of early attention to re- 
ligion, and many gound and heart-warm SUgges- 
tions she gave to those who listened to them. She 


= 


understood how religion had been made repulsive | 


to the ardent and generous feelings of the young 
—how many deemed it any thing rather than a 
pleasant companion—how it was regarded as fit 
only ſor the aged, the depressed, and bereaved, 
and not for the buoyant and happy, and she trove 
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to 8how that 8uch could be. the character only of 
false religion—not the religion that was illustra- 
ted by the life of Jesus. She knew how the 
young needed a guide, defence, and strengthen- 
er, and she knew also that religion was all this to 
those who love her ; and therefore she enjoined 
on the young the necessity of remembering their 
Creator in the days of their youth, ere the evil 
days come.—We 8ubjoin two extracts ; in one 
communication she says : 


*The teachings of the Bible are to the young 
especially ; and we 8hould ever be mindful that 
if we take heed to the blessed truths therein re- 
corded, they will make us wise unto- s8alvation. 
As God 1s love, let love ever be in our midst to 
urge us on in the paths of holiness ; and as we 
are commanded to have charity one towards an- 
other, let us strive to exercise toward others that 
charity we should wish shown to us in their place, 
and to this end let the love of God abide in our 
hearts continually. May we study the blessed 
volume, for there we can ever find some new 
8ubject opening for our instruction ; it is there 
we can find a balm for every wound ; and if we 
rightly understand the teachings of this book, we 
shall have no gloomy fears of the ſuture, but can 
lie down to sleep as to pleasant dreams, feeling 
conscious that should we awake no more on earth, 
we have a resting place on high—a house not 
made with hands, eternal in the heavens. 


«« While my Redeemer's near, 
My Shepherd and my Guide, 

I bid farewell to anxious fear, 
My wants are all supplied.”” * 


Again, in another communication she 8ays : 


©If there is any particular period in life when 
we 8hould strive to serve the Lord, it is youth ; 
for then the mind is free from the cares that crowd 
upon it in after years, and the impressions then 
made are the most likely to remain to govern our 
conduct in future life, Then Jet us resolve that 
we will now. serve the Lord. And may we Te- 
member that to serve him, we must, take heed to 
the teachings of his word, and bear in mind that 
serving him consists not in merely attending /pub- 
lic worship on the Sabbath, and then forgetting 
the praise due to his name, but that we must ever 
cherish feelings of reverence for his character ; 
and to give the praise which is acceptable to him, 
we must give the praise of the heart as well as 
of the lips. Many have been kept from etnbrac- 
ing the religion of Christ, because of wrong views 
of its character, supposing that by becoming re- 
ligious they, must relinquish the social joys of 
earth, and assume a gloomy countenance. But 
as our faith exhibits a brighter hope, 80 it also 
gives a more cheerful religion, and tells us that 
religion is suited to the young, and intended to 
increase their joys.” : 


2, An ever increasing desire for rehgious 


34 The Good Part. 


knowledge. She knew how essential to a well 
grounded hope is a correct understanding of the 
principles of divine truth, and the Bible became 
her chief and most delightful study. Not only 
for her own satisfaction did 8he thus ardently 
crave knowledge of sacred things, but for others. 
She had relatives and friends who disbelieved our 
holy and world-embracing faith—who deemed it 
not based on the scriptures, and a s80ul-destroy- 
ing error, Strong was the wish of her 8oul to 
enlighten them—to lead them to the feet of her 
Savior, that they might look up into his face and 
read there what she read—a love for universal 
man, and a lively interest in the redemption of 
all, She knew what springs of happiness would 
be opened in the soul—how creation would wear 
charms they had never seen before, and how 
much better fitted they would be to meet sorrow, 
to part with the loved, and to go through death's 
valley with a firm step. I doubt not that she has 
done service to her Redeemer by her efforts to 
remove away objections- to our ſaith from such 


minds ; and I pray God that some who rejected | 


her words, and told her she herself would reject 
them in her last hours, will now recall them, since 
her last conscious moments were used to defend 
them. *©* Would I could tell them how happy my 
faith makes me !* was one of the last wishes of 
her heart, while in that very hour a lying spirit 
was abroad whispering the calumny that she had 
renounced her former belief, and left the waters 
of life and manna of heaven for the doctrines of 
men—that which .is not bread and satisfieth not. 
Had $|he known it, she would have breathed her 
Savior's prayer—* Father, forgive them, for they 
know -not what they do.” 

3. A high esfimation of the worth of the Sabbath 
School and Bible Class. She always regarded 
the schoal as an important means of adyancing 
the cause of truth, and giving the young right 
views of religion and duty. She manifested this 
interest at home—like a true sister—by her anxi- 
ety that her brothers should be well versed in 
their lessons, understand as well as simply com- 
mit them to memory. She was happy always in 
rendering any aid in her power to promote the in- 
terests of the school. And beloved children ! Ye 


have lost one who felt, young as she was, a deep. 


8olicitude in your welfare, who would have de- 


lighted to aid your 8tudies, and make you wise | 


and happy. Prize those you have with you now 
—they will nof always be near to counsel, warn, 


and instruct you. And the Bible Clags—one will 


no more meet with us who was most happy in our 
meetings. She prized the class much—she re- 
garded it as a good aid to attain the knowledge 
she desired. Her last words were of it—its 
members—its happy meetings—its benefits—how 
she haped it would be sustained and regarded 
more. *'Tell all of them,” speaking of her class- 
mates, *to be faithful !' In'that brief sentence 
there is a fullness of admonition, and it shouldÞbe 
remembered—hallowed as the dying gift of one 
who gave to us her last earthly thoughts. 

4. Constant love of the Sabbath, and dehight in 
its exercises, and those of our devohonal meetings. 
On her rested not the faults of neglecting the 
sanctuary, forgetting the character and purposes 
of the day, and being unmindful of the benefits of 
public worship and devotion. She felt that a good 
was denied her when she could not meet with us 
here, and an affecting comment on her attach- 
ment to'the house of God was given us, when on 
the morning of the Sabbath three weeks since, 
she by her 8oul's love of the sweets of the temple 
8ervice supported her frail frame up to this place, 
willing to spend her last strength in the attend- 
ance on the ordinances of God, and treasuring in 
her heart the sentiments of resignation and tran- 
quillity. She loved the 8eagsons of social devotion, 
and their remembrance gave her 8olace in her 
last conscious hours. 

Such are the traits I mark in her rallalions 
character ; and the numerous and deeply affect- 
ed assemblage that attended. the last rites of re- 
gpect and religion, testified to her worth in 8ocial 
and domestic life. I know she was prized as a 
daughter, 8ister, friend, and belieyer i in our glo- 
rious faith, and I feel that her 
memory of the good—not fault] 89 Þut losing 
nothing by comparison with us who are left. 

She met the consciousness that she must die, 
with the composure we might have anticipated. 


While nature 1s putting on her 8ummer garments, bt 


the air vocal with melody, and bloom and fra- 
grance in all her bowers ; while is opening the 
Seagon mogt ardently longed for by the young, 
and the memory of pleasant hours in the past is 
bringing up to the eye of fancy beautiful images 
and scenes ; the thought of death is to many aw- 
ful indeed—the shroud, the pall, and the tomb, 
present a gloomy contrast to the life and bright- 
ness of the outer world, and the thought is put 
away as gloomy. It was not 80 with her, * Thou 
must .die !* came with no terror to her ear—she 
could hear it and 8mile ; for she did not contrast 
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Midnight Aspirations. 


the glory of 8ummer and the degolation of the 
grave—the music and joy around with the silence 
of the last resting place—nor did she dwell on 
how brightly the river would flow, the flowers 
bloom, and how 8weetly the birds sing, and she 
unconscious of all ; but her heaven enlightened 
mind contrasted earth and heayen—the pains and 


better—and though she loved much the pleasant 
scenes of her childhood, the friends of past happy 
days, and had a thousand ties to bind her to earth 
—yet the attractions of heaven were stronger 
than all, and she was ready to depart to be with 
Christ. Her resignation, patience, and trust in 
God and her Savior, are well implied in the verse 
she murmured out 800n before she lost the con- 
sciousness of things around her, — 


* Jesus can make a dying bed 
Feel soft as downy pillows are, 
While on his breast I lean my head, 
And breathe my life out 8weetly there.” 
Think you, ye who are in the morning of life, 
with many attractions around you making exist- 
ence dear, with bright hopes, glowing prospects, 
and dear friends and ,.companions,—think you, 
that you-could meet the victor death as she met 
him—resigned, submissive and happy ? She had 
as much to make her cling to earth as you have;; 
and as you think of it all, tell me—tell your own 
hearts, did she choose, a good part ? You cannot 
answer, nay ! Had liſe here been spared her till 
the cares of old age came upon her, it would be 
no less true—the part she chose fits for life, fits 
for death, for wealth and poverty, for high digni- 


ties and humble stations, and they who choose it 
are wise, 

God sanctify this death to us all. It hath a 
lesson for us all, It teaches of the uncertainty 
of life, the need. of religion, and the power and 
beauty of a hope rationally founded in the doc- 
trine of illimitable grace; - and may it increase 
.our love of this faith and make us faithful, that 


we may die aS$our sister died, and on our tomb 
be written, 


* Thanks for the gift thou left, 
Thy pure life's story ; 


Death that all else has reft, 
Dims not this glory. 
Haverhill, Mass. 
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Ir a man would know in reality how much of | 


Joyouness and life-inspiriting bliss there is in 
ws818ting the needy, let him practise the deed. 


MIDNIGHT ASPIRATIONS. 
_ Original; 
On for a rest beneath the wild clematis, 
On the lone shore where moonlit waves flow free, 


With twining flower-stems for my fragrant lattice, 
And moss-mound for my knee. 


There would I bend in meek, yet deep devotion, 


| And breathe my prayer in tones that angels love— 
infirmities of this life with the health and joy of a | 


So low that scarce the air would feel its motion, 
Winging its flight above. 


What should I pray for in a spot 80 holy ? 

What,—that the angels would approve in heaven ?— 

Pray for a heart more pure, and true, and lowly, — 
To love and be forgiven. 


Pray for a faith to walk through earth all cloudless, 

To hold my heart my open hand within, 

Naked in love—in truth all free and shroudless, 
Hiding no 8ecret sin. 


Pray that that unveiled heart-may soothe its yearning 
In the 8oft linking of undying love— 
Pray that its deep and everlasting burning 

Ascend in flames above. 


Pray that it may be fed with sweet affection— 

Consuming not itself in vain desire, 

Nor wasting out, in lone and deep dejection, 
Its ever quenchless fire. 


Pray for all holy and unearthly beauty 

To come and make its dwelling in my breast ;— 

To spread a 8weetness o'er the face of duty, 
And make its trials blest. 


Oh for a bed beneath the drooping willow, © 

Where the vine leapeth in its free delight, 

Where the young. moss-buds make a fragrant pillow 
*'Neath moonbeams s0ft and bright. 


Angels should watch nie thro* my dreamy slumbers,— 
Their lamp should be the holy eye of God— 
And seraph hymns, in soft, entrancing numbers, 

h Should rise from every 80d. 


Vain, vain and weary is this ceaseless yearning, 

To shield my spirit from earth's tainting breath ; 

When will this heart be wise in meekly learning 
To wait the shield of death ? 


Death ! death ! why comes with thee the fearful vision 
Of pallid features and the hollow eye ? 
Thy foot is on the verge of vales Elysian— 

| Why fear we thus to die ? 


Oh they are blest indeed, whom thou art leading, 


Early in life, unstained by xin, away ; 


Theiyhearts are spared the waste of stanchless bleeding, 
And pitiless decay. 


If I must linger till the loves I cherish 
Are dead—or frozen up in icy hearts, — 


Oh may my trust in thee, my God, ne'er perish, 
Till life itself departs ! 


s. C. E., 
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NATURE in her morning attire invites hey children 
to rise early and behold her sparkling beauties ! 


Letter Seals. 


LETTER SEALS. 

S Original. a 

Tnz custom of sealing letters with motlos 1s at 
once beautiful and touching. By a ſew well 
chosen words the affectionate is made, at the first 
glance at the letter, acquainted with what it most 
desired to know, and with a heart beating with 
gladness opens the casket of thought and counts 
over the jewels of love's tokens, as eagerly as 
the miser enumerates. the parts of a newly ac- 
quired store of gold. The Poetry of Seals! were 
a rich 8ubject for him that can command the 
warm and glowing language of love and tender- 
ness, who can throw around the thoughts of 
devotedness and affection the fitting costume, and 
array in the garb of appropriate beauty the holiest 
sentiments and aspirations of the trusting heart. 
He would dwell—O how touchingly ! upon the 
tender epistle—the strange power given man to 
convey his thoughts to the ready page, and by 
marks or characters there imprinted, converse 
with the beloved though thousands of miles inter- 
vene between their homes, Rictr giſt, too little 
considered in the light of religion—too seldom 


(ings of affection knowing that each word will be 


transmitted and every thought presented as it 
came warm from the heart, To no living being 
would we commit what is confided to the virgin 
page, whose whiteness is a true type of its truth 
and fidelity to transmit what is given to it to bear 
to the distant one, We know how the heart will 
leap and the cheek glow at the perusal of what 
we pen—how the glistening eye will read ,and 
re-read. each word—how the whole will become, 
as it were, an angel, with a 8weet yoice and a 


| 


| loving heart, whose tones are melody itself and 


whose language is the very breathing - of- the 
Spirit's first 8ong after the baptism of love. 'The 


8heet is covered, —folded, and now we seal it! 
What shall we choose that will convey the most 
| and give the 8weetest assurance ? Here 1s one 
| —how readeth it ? *Dinna forget !' That is 
' good—but does she not know—tfeel—rest assured 
that she nor I can forget ? I need not that one. 
, Here is another—* Always the same !” with the 
| unchanging amaranth 'adorning it—but from the 
| first hour. of our love we have never doubted 
| each other's constancy, 'and she needs not to be 


made a cause of grateful acknowledgment of || reminded of what is the 8weetest thought of the 
Divine goodness, while round the very thought 
of friendly letters cluster the 8weetest memories 


of good received. Here am I sitting in my 
home, looking out upon a lovely scene, glowing 
in all the radiance of a summer's morn and deck- 
ed in vernal beauty, while from a thousand throats 
swells the song of joyousness and love. I would 


call a dear one to look with me on the bright 


pageant before me—with me to breathe the sweet 
and balmy air—to admire the matchless tinting 
of nature's pencil, with light and dew upon the 
flowers—to mark the unfolding of the autumn 
fruit and the bright promise of the field—to hear 
the merry music, and follow in their airy and 
mystic flight the winged tribes, and enjoy as I 
enjoy the loveliness of the living picture of light 
and freshness ! But that pne is far away—thought 
 must pass through the busy cities, traverse moun- 
tain and hill, pass the wide river, and journey 
far distant into 8strange lands, ere that one can 
be reached. A feeling of desolation comes over 
the spirits at the felt remembrance of "our wide 
geparation, and the very beauty of the outer 
world loses s8ome of its brightness. But here 
are the sympathising pen, ink, and paper—the 
ſriendly trinity—and they become spiritual—true 
messengers of the soul to its beloved, and for 
hours we commit to their keeping the deep feel- 


| heart because giving certainty to all others that 
 whisper of returned affection : What is this ? 
* Separate but not digunited ” Beanutiful—but 
evening has never come without bringing the 
| memory of the twilight walk, the holy converse 
and the hallowed glances of radiant love, and we 
have felt our spirits mingling—bursting the bonds 
of the present and visible, and rejoicing in the 
beauty of the dearest 8pot of earth ;—made 8acred 
by the unaltered and unalterable vow—and the 
free interchange of thought and. feeling. How 
| readeth this? © 1 would thou werf here * Ah: 
| that is my wish indeed—but I would not sbe 
should think me selfish in my desires, forgetful 
that duty keeps her there, and that Ariel could 
| not fly swiſter than she to meet me at the houp; 
of release. . Here is yet another— 3 John, xiv. 


things to write, but I will not with pen and ank 
write unto thee ; but I trust I shall 8hortly 8ee thee, 


and we 8hall speak face to face. Peace be to thee. 
Our friends 8alute thee, 


name.* Quite a letter in a 8ingle reſerence— 


8ay, But here is mine—I'll 8eek no more— 


5.* Ah! that is one with which che sealed many 
a hasty note—let me turn to it—* I had many 


Greet the friends by 
handy when paper is too 8mall for all we have to. 


© Mizpah, Gen. xxxi. 49.” ©'The Lord watch be-. 
tween me and thee, when we are absent one from ; 


A 
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the other. There, I've sealed it, and when her 
eye shall greet it, I know she will warmly kiss it, 
and touched by the prayer she will ask a blessing 
for me. O who would wish to love in a separating 
world like this if there were no God ! if there were 
no Being to watch over the absent—no Providence 
to trust in—no merciful Father to pray to—no 
heaven to anticipate ! Love ! thou art the great 
enemy of atheism! 'The, areh enemy has no 
darts that can pierce thy shield—no power to 
ensnare and make captive, To love, and. have 
no God to invoke to hallow the passton—to make 
us faithful—to strengthen our-weakness—ta,nerve 
us for trial-—to prepare us for 8orrow, and give 
us hope in death—the very thought chills the 
feelings, and the silent language of the heart has 
sympathy with that of the poet when she 8ung— 


© Few there are, 80 lonely, 80 bereft, 

But s8ome true heart, that beats to theirs, is left, 
And, haply, one whose strong affections power 
Unchanged may triumph thro? misfortune's hour, 
Still with fond care supports thy languid head, 
And keeps unwearied vigils by thy bed. 

But thou ! whose thoughts have no blest home above, 
Captive of earth ! and canst thou.dare to love ? 
To nurse-such feelings as delight to rest, 

Within that hallowed shrine—a parent's breast, 
To fix each hope, concentrate every tie, 

On one frail idol, —destined but to die, 

Yet mock the faith that points to worlds of light, 
Where severed souls, made-perfect, reunite ? 

Then tremble*! cling to every passing joy, 

Twined with the life a moment may destroy ! 

If there be sorrow in a parting tear, 

Still let © for-ever* vibrate on thine ear ! 

If some bright hour on rapture's wing hath flown, 
Find more than anguish in the thought—'tis gone ! 
Go! to a voice 8uch magic influence give, 

Thou canst not lose its melody, and live ; 

And make an eye the lode-star of thy soul, 

And let a glance the springs of thought control ; 
Gaze on a mortal form with fond Celight, 

Till the fair vision mingles with thy sight ; 

There seek thy blessings, there repose thy trust, 
Lean on the willow, idolize the dust ! 

Then, when thy treasure best repays thy care, 
Think on that dread * for ever*—and despair ! 


The heart must' have a God, however the in- 
ellect may reject the glorious idea. The heart 
will own its Maker—the affections acknowledge 
their Author ; and according as they are given 
n their 8acred fullness, wilt be the weakness of 
all attempts to shadow the soul with- the clouds 
of atheistical doubts. The heart was never made 
to live in the past, but in the future—the un- 
lathomable, unlimited future ! Yet the ſate of 
hat heart that knows not-the Divinity, and that 
nas loved and lost, is to live in the past alone, 
ior the future is dark—no star glimmers forth 
rom its gloom as a type of another and brighter 


rorld—no mystic hand is seen beckoning up-| 


ward; and no spirit voice whispers of life, union, 
and joy, when the curtain of death hides from 
his view the stage of life. O that the'enfranchis- 
ed spirit of the loved might come, like the heal- 
ing dew into the bosom of the perishing flower, 
and write upon his soul the word of faith—Miz- 
pah ! that he might feel in the depths of his 
being, far down beyond the reach of doubt*or 
fear, the 8weet assurance of a governing and 
blessing God, who watcheth between the present 
and the departed, who has no limits to the minis- 
tries of his mercy, and who will teach the eaglet 
soul to unfold its heavenward wings and plume 
its flight to the better world of light and beauty, 
when, shattered and perishing, the imprisoning 
shell shall sink to the earth. 

Reader, remember 'thou art sealed as a child 
of God and of eternity ! Let not the pollutions 
of earth efface it from thy vision ; and wherever 
thy lot is cast, and whatever. thy circumstances 
may be, the Lord watch between thee and thy 
heart—thy devotedness and thy duty, and may 
they never be at variance, or 'strangers, or sep- 
arated, but the inner man be according to hohi- 
ness, and the outer man the representative* of the 
indwelling spirit. H, B. 

Haverhill, Mass. 
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WORDS. 
Original, 


©TAKE NO HEED TO ALL WORDS THAT ARE SPOKEN,” 
is the advice of the ancient preacher, and it were 
well for us did we give more attention to under- 
stand the true meaning of his caution and its 


"bearing upon our every day happiness. He does 


not advise us to pay no deference to, or to be 
reckless of, the speech of others, for this would 
be adverse to many of his excellent rules for the 
right improvement” of social converse ; but inas- 
much as there were and are rash tempers, care- 
less talkers, and injudicious critics upon conduct 
and works, he would have his readers—those 
who were willing to learn from his experience— 
be cautious not to give too much importance to 
all words spoken in their hearing, or.the reports 
of words spoken against them in their absence. 
To take heed in a scripture 'sense, implies deep 
thought and attention, a persuasive to more than 
ordinary carefulness, the making a matter the 


Subject of serious deliberation ; now to do. this 


in reference to all words spoken, we readily.per- 
ceive would be foolish and hurtful—would be 


88 


giving an importance-to many remarks they do 
not deserye, and causing to rest in the memory 
much that should have died away on the air. As 
well might we stop to notice and whip every 
8narling dog that runs from its covert to bark at 
us or our horse as we Journey. 

The marginal reading—always degerving at- 
tention—gives a new force to the maxim ; by 


that we are to read—* Give not thine heart unto | 


all words that are spoken.*' Which embraces 
the idea we have attributed to the sacred writer 
—that we should not permit every idle word, or 
every gpeech of an excited, envious, or angry 
mind, to make an impression upon us ; but re- 
membering that we ourselves say many things 
we should not wish others to give their heart to, 
80-we 8hould be careful to discriminate between 
what 1s worthy of attention and what is undeserv- 
ing of a moment's thought. This rule will free 


us from many pains of heart which are suffered 
by. those who attach undue importance to all 


words that are spoken. L. R. 


Charlestown, Mass. 
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A THOUGHT FOR MOURNERS. 
Original. 


IT is natural for us to have deep feelings of sor- | 
row when beloved ones are taken from us, even. 


though the last years of their life were painful in- ! 


deed. We do not think of them only as they 
were then, for our memory goes beyond that time 
and recalls them as they were in years of health 
and joy—we think over all they then were to us 
—the happy hours passed in their 8ociety—the 
zest given to enjoyments by their participation— 


the yalue of their counsel and aid, and the minis- 


tries of their kindness in our seasons of affliction. 
It is these memories which make us weep bitter 
tears that they are lost to-us—it is these remem- 
brances which cause us to forget their gorrows 
and pains, and we cannot throw from us the 
thought, that if they were restored, those past 
delights might be renewed, and we again be mu- 
tually happy. | 

But we. should not dwell too fondly on these 
relics of returnless joys. Such an indulgence 1s 
apt to blind us to the true view of their departure, 
and make us cherish much selfish sorrow: Sel- 


fish, because the mind dwells entirely on what it. 


hath lost, and not at all on from what the depart- 
ed is freed from and what they have gained, 
The mother; whose child has been shrouded in 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


i 


[And then-T looked for 8ympathy- 


A Thought for Mourners. —Destruction of the Evidences of God's Impartial Goodness. 


| the Iast robe it will ever need, should not dwell 


only on the entrancing charms of her babe ere it 
knew of pain and grief, but remember its hours 
of gsuffering were but. a token of what it would 
often meet in this world had it been permitted to 
dwell here, and let her thoughts lead her to the 
8weet comforts of its change—that now: the 
dear þhird of her heart will never with-a .droop- 
ing wing bend to the earth in weakness,. but 
with ever strong pinions float-on stormless air, 
afar from the fowler's snare, above all dangers, 
where are, no causes of fear to disturb with the 
cries ,of pain the blissful song it s8ings. And all 
bereaved hearts should take example from this 
christian course, and not limit the consolations of : 
God by refusing to be comforted—by dwelling on 
only the sunshine of the departed one's existence, | 
to the forgetting of the darkness and the gain of | 


| the departure to the freed 80ul. 


God 1s not changed, though a change has come | 
over the face of the beloved, and though shad- ': 
ows shroud the light of our homes, the light of 2? 
our Father's love is never darkened.. In afflic- * 
tion we should give our mind to. these thoughts— £* 
that if we are called to suffer repeated bereave- 
ments, we may feel there are repeated comforts, 
and that 


©Earth hath no sorrow which heaven cannot cure.” 
H. B., 


OG wWr—— 


DESTRUCTION OF THE EVIDENCES OF 
GOD'S IMPARTIAL GOODNESS. 


A DREAM, 


BY MRS. N. THORNING MUNROE. 


Original. 


IT was the hour of midnight—and I slept. 
And then a vision passed across my Soul, 
Fearful and 8trange ; and yet $0 like to truth 
It haunted me when I awoke, and seemed 
Like what I was permitted to behold, 

That it might teach me wisdom, 


I 8aw a vast and numerous company ; 

Kings with the sceptre and the crown ; warriors 
With nodding plumes and lordly crests ; the proud, 
The great, the gifted. Woman too was there, 
With radiant form and proudly beautiful, — 

And there were met the wretched and the poor, 
The broken-hearted and the criminal ! 

Yes, all were there in that one company. 

love— 

For woman's hand to wipe the bitter tears 

From misery's cheek, for her-8oft voice to speak 
Sweet words of comfort to the wounded heart, — 
But *twas not 80 ; the king bowed not his ear 

To mercy's cry ; the warrior carelessly. 

Walked in his path of blood ; the proud, the great, 


j; Were all foo proud to list to pity*s tale. 


Independence in Haverhill. 


And woman too, passed on and gave no heed 
To 8ad misfortune's voice ; there came no tear 
Into her eye ; the red lip quivered not 

At sights of wo; but with a cold, proud air, 
She passed them all! And e'en the wretched met 
Their brothers in distress, and yet there seemed 
To be no tie between these mournful ones ; 
There was no 8ympathy,—for this one sure, 

One bright, one glowing evidence of God's 
Impartial love and goodness was destroyed, 
And 80 tlie wanderers of life trod on, 

Unblessing and unblest! - 


I looked again— 
A fearful change had passed o'er earth ; the trees 
And sbrubs had lost their own bright hue ; the flowers 
Had faded, and the air was hot and close ; 
The s8ky looked fearfully ; old ocean rose, 
Then sullenly rolled back, and left its bed 
All dark and bare, disclosing buried gems 
And wealth untcld ! The sun looked fierce and red— 
But as I gazed, all suddenly its light 
Was gone, and nought remained but moon and stars 
To light the dreary earth ; and then their rays 
Grew paler, fainter, and I strained my eyes 
Until they ached with gazing ; but I s8aw 
The moon and stars all disappear from heaven. 
There was no light—ay, utter darkness reigned, 
And then a strange, oppressive feeling crept 
Around my heart, —sickness came o'er my 80ul,— 
My brain grew dizzy, and my very breath 
Came heavily ; there seemed to be no air, 
No earth, nor aught of being s8ave myself. 
A feeling fraught with bitterness and wo 
Stole over me, and then I wished to die ! 
The shades of death were stealing on my heart ; 
I almost felt the cold, the icy breath ;— 
A chill passed through my s0ul, and shudderingly 
I woke ! 


But *twas not all a dream ! The proofs 
Of God's impartial love are all around us ; 
Blot them from earth, and you destroy e'en earth 
Herself ; the very sun that lights the world, 
The moon and stars, and all, ay everything, 
E'en to the very atmosphere we breathe, 
And with that, life itself ; and what is left ? 
'Tis nothing ! 

Charlestown, Mass. 

INDEPENDENCE IN HAV ERHILL. 
| Original. 

Tax Sabbath School attached to the Universalist 
80ciety in this town, celebrated the Fourth of 
July by a meeting in a beautiful grove, retired 
from the village, and bordering upon one of the 
loveliest little ponds in New England. It was a 
day that can never be forgotten by the Univer- 
8alists of Haverhill. 

The mist that had hung over us like a heavy 
curtain through early morning, roll#d slowly up 
from the Merrimac about nine o'clock, passed off 
over Bradford hills, and let the sun in upon us 
bright and warm at ten—the hour for the gather- 


ing of the multitude. The scene that met our; 
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[eyes at the entrance of the grove was singularly 
picturesque, 'The first most conspicuous object 
was an elevated platform—a sylvan rostrum— 
built in the shade of a large oak that s8tood above 
and apart from the grove—carpeted, and balus- 
traded with green boughs hung with roses.” Be- 
low this—for the whole scene occupied the base 
of a hill, —within the grove, and near the shore 
of the pond, were seated groups of ladies and 
children in gala attire, while gentlemen strolled 
about from spot to s8pot, admiring the scene, some 
its inanimate and some its animate beauties—or 


| making arrangements for the exercises of the oc- 


cas1on. 

The view from the benches where the children 
were seated, was enchantingly beautiful. The 
bright sheet of water 8pread far toward the west, 
to a cluster of white dwellings peeping from the 
green trees ; its 8outhern shore was fringed with 
young oaks and birches, and to the north rose 
geveral densely wooded hills, separated by little 
Sunny nooks that looked as if spread out for the 
dryads of the grove. 

Several boats, filled with ladies for our own 
party, were crossing from the 8outhwest shore, 
and rude music from a company on the opposite 
bank, broke not unpleasantly over the waters. 
The congregation were invited to ascend the hill 
in front of the platform. The religious services 
were commenced by an original hymn, written 


'for the occasion by the pastor, and sung in the 


tune—* What fairy-like music.* The effect of 
the melody, echoing through the woods and over 
the water, was thrilling and divine. 

Then was offered up to the God of the universe 
a most holy and 80ul-stirring prayer, which made 
every heart beat strong in a sense of its own 
freedom, and exalted them unto the very para- 
dise of God. Prayer in the humble chapel or 
the builded temple has a most melting and puri- 
fying influence, ; but lifted up in the vast temple 
of God's own architecture, it is like an angel sent 
from above to bear our spirits to a heavenly bap- 
tisem. We are carried back in imagination to the 
times of our Savior, when he offered thanksgiv- 
ings and prayer from the wildernesses and gar- 
dens of Judea. ; 

Succeeding the prayer, the following words 
were performed in the tune of Heber's Mission- 
ary Hymn. 

From woodland shrines and altars- 


We lft our fervent hymn— 
No youthful spirit falters, 


No faith, no hope is dim. 


We sing beside the waters 

* The anthem of the free '— 

New England's sons and daughters 
Sing love and liberty. 


To thee, the God of nations, * 

To thee, our country's Sire, 

We pour our sweet libations, 

We kindle sacred fire ! 

Look down on artless childhood, 

And smile upon its 8ong, 

While through the fragrant wild-wood 
Its notes are borne along. 


Oh make our spirits holy, 

Our faith divinely free, 

Our hearts as pure and lowly 

As flowers beneath the tree. 

Then shall our hope and gladness 
Be 8weeter and more sure ;— 
There is no home for sadness 

In 8pirits meek and pure. 

An appropriate and gratifying, though brief 
address was delivered by the pastor, contrasting 
the character of the celebrations of the present 
anniversary with that of many in preceding years, 
and picturing from the contrast, a 8unny pros- 
pect of the future high character of our nation 
through the influence of early religious instruc- 
tion ; besides many more good things, too well 
8aid to be tamed down to our imperſect style of 
8yNopsis. 

The children, of whom as many as forty took 
part in the exercises, delivered. their pieces to 
the admiration of all auditors. Many were 8po- 
ken with thrilling effect. It would, perhaps, be 
wrong to specify the best article, or the best 
speaker ; but as a small tribute, both to the au- 
thor and personator of © Revelations to the Dying,” 
we feel a desire to record here, a slight expres- 
Sion of our admiration. 


Oh how ardently we wished the dear writer 
could have been at our side, beneath the little 
arbor of fragrant birches where we reposed, and 
listened with us to the intonations of that sweetly 
plaintive voice, .as it stole to us softened by the 
distance, from the lips of a fair young girl, whose 
purity and fragility rendered her indeed, a most 
fit 1]lustration of the character she personated, 
Oh sister, blessed art thou in thy transcendent 


gifts ! Tears are the tokens of thy ministries upon 


the heart—tears that we feel happier and holier 
for having wept! 'There was something more 
than earthly—something celestial, not only in the 
sentiments and language of the poem, but in the 
pure and fervent expression with which it was 


delivered. May its hallowing influence never 
pass from our heart. 


The 8ervices were concluded by a third origi- 
nal hymn from the pen of Br, H. C. L., which 
we all sung together in dear, sacred ©Old Hun- 
dred.* Our minister blessed us, and we with- 
drew to Oak Grove, at the: 8ummit of the Hill, 
where a most excellent collation had been pre- 
pared by the members of the 8ociety, and freely 
offered to the whole congregation. The dishes 


[| were decorated with roses, and were as beautiful 


as anything 80 utterly unspiritual can be, What 
most attracted our attention was a gypsey fire at 
one corner of the woodland, where they were 
heaping up faggots to boil the teakettle. The 
sight carried us immediately back to the days of 
Meg Merrilies and old King Cole. Ah, there 1s 
a deal of romance in these woodland celebrations, 

After the festivities were over, we wandered 
with a friend, to what might be called the draw- 
ing-room of our sylvan inn, and listened to a clear 
rich voice warbling © Sweet Kitty. of the Clyde,” 
till the threatening elouds forbade us to linger— 
as we should haye loved to for hours, —amid 
8cenes 80 holy and beautiful, We returned to 
our home with the consciousness of a day useful- 
ly and happily spent—with a heart grateful to 
heaven for the holiness and intelligence- of the 
children of our faith—and with high hopes for 
the elevation and prosperity of America. 


S., C, E. 


Haverhill, July 1839. 
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INNOCENCE AND GUILT. 
Original. 


TrRovcn the many-tinted panes of the old chapel 
of Claregrave, the morning light shone in with 
rainbow hues, and as it rested on the s8tatue form 
of the Virgin, the cold marble seemed warmed to 
life, and a halo.of brightness encircled her head. 
Imagination had much aid in changing art to. re- 
ality, and the worshipper was 800n convinced that 


| he was gazing up into the face of the mother of 


Jesus. Fit hour for the heart's homage, ere the 
cares. and perplexities of the busy and noisy day 
have approached, and the goul retains, undisturb- 
ed, the holy impressions of calm and pure thoughts 
during the solemn watches of the night. If it is 
'wise and goed to ask the benison' of heaven upon 
us ere we give ourselyes up to the death of sleep, 
it is well also to send up the prayer when comes 
again the life of wakefulness, and carry its shield- 


ing charm with us through the perils of the day. 


Innocence and Gull. 


Then would * thie spirit of glory and of God” rest 
upon us. 

Could that inanimate statue, which wears 80 
much the freshness of life, but speak, what tales 
would it tell of those who. have knelt before it ! 
What revelations of crime, of injured love, of 
baffled affection, of struggling virtue, of tempted 
innocence, of bursting hearts, of penitence, re- 
morse and shame, could it make ! What thrilling 
passages would it add to the history of the human 
heart, and how much would it tell of its weakness 
and 8trength ! On the morning of which we 
speak, two female forms were geen to effter the 
chapel. How different the thoughts of the night, 
and feelings of the morning, in the breasts of 
those maiden worshippers ! One, the youngest, 
was dressed in white, emblem of her heart ; the 
other arrayed in black, too true a type of her 
dark history, The one came gift-less, ſeeling 
her own purity would gain for her the sympathy 
of the sainted mother ; the other brought jewels 
and treasures, vainly hoping, by these offerings, 
to make amends for the absence of virtue. 'The 
one 8tood, the very picture of 8weet devotion, 
and gazed-on the countenance of the Virgina with 
a smile that caught its light from heaven ; the 
other lay prostrate at the feet of the saint, like 


Magdalene at the Savior's, with her face buried 


in her hands, and weeping bitterly. How varied 
their histories ! One had been like a snowy cloud, 
which, though driven about by the winds, yet 
kept from the taints of the dark forms around it 
In the etherial paths, and floated onward pure as 
beautiful ; but the other, like a cloud once stain- 
less and bright, that glided along-in its loſty path 
as if proud of its beauty and grace, mingling with 
the companions of its course, and losing its puri- 
ty in the contact, till at last it casts shadows on 
the green earth, and spreads upon the blue wa- 
_ ters the impress of its darkness. * 
. Elmina, and Constance Claregrave were the 
only children of Sir Roger Claregrave, a wealthy 
| Engligh Baronet, who maintained the ancient 
ﬆyle of hospitality in all its liberality and free- 
dom. His castle was open to the reception of all 
the loyal gubjects of his king, and none had cause 
to repent their partaking of his generous fare, 
unless their hearts were treasonable to-the inter- 
ests of the realm ; for when this was discovered 
he made them to understand his abhorrence of 
all disloyalty, although the freedom of his house, 
vith knightly gallantry, was 8till proffered to 
them, His daughters were the pride of his life ; 
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and with them around him his. heart was ever 
young, though years of stern s8ervice for his king 
had long since robbed him of all traces of outer 
youth. They were beautiful; and a princely 
education had done much to enhance their gatu- 
ral loveliness, by bestowing a refined taste, -fa- 
miliarizing their minds with a wide range of 
knowledge, and giving all the acquirements of 
graceful manners and courteous address. 'They 
moved queens in eyery circle ; and the admira- 
tion they excited and the adulation they received, 
formed a school of stern spiritual trial ; from 
which she who could come forth humble in heart 
and free from vanity, well deserved a crown. It 
was 80 with Constance, but not with Elmima. 
The one retained her gentleness, the other be- 
came haughty ; and as a consequence, the one 
found pleasure in all that afforded delight to oth- 
ers, while the other was jealous of every thing 
that did not minister to selfish gratification. Once 
Elmina would have wept had she been told 8he 
envied her sister a single tribute of praise ; but 
now 8he knew and felt the workings of envy— 
she knew her heart had lost its early love, and 
the tone of admiration when bestowed-in her 
hearing, on Constance, jarred on her ear as a 
note of discord on the nice musical sense,—but it 
was not because there was a want of harmony in 
the tone, —the answering chord ir her own bosom 
was tuneless. 

Of all the anomalies in nature the envious 8is- 
ter is the most strange. Forgetful of the holiest 
ties, of the tender affections of early life, of all 
that makes up.the quiet beauty of home, 80 es- 
sential to the mind's happiness, she is pained with 
what should impart pleasure, and turns pale when 
in sympathy her cheek should wear a roseate 
blush. How little does she know what a wide 
door 8he has opened for the entrance of the ene- 
mies of her peace to stir up rebellion among her 
passions, and what a bitter cup she is preparing 
for herself to drink! A sister cherishing envy? 
It is as though the twin rose should forget its own 
rich beauty and wither because others are lovely. 

Rodolph Edmond, who, from signal service 
done Sir Roger by his father, was the profege of 
the Baronet, returned from his many-country 
tour, He. had been absent five years. Those 
years had wrought changes on and in him. He 
had more of the noble bearing of the true knight; . 
more of the attractive grace of the honorable 
courtier, and his patron was not a little gratified 
at the numerous evidences of his having well im- 


LY 
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proved the advantages of foreign travel and resi- 
dence in the scenes of classio fame. Constance 
was the being who first taught his heart the hopes 
and fears of love; he had ever carried her im- 
ageg-as a spiritual miniature—with him ; and 
though his was the fortune to move amid the love- 
liest of other lands, till there was something that 
his heart idolized, in her countenance, which he 
could never find in any other, Those he could 
admire, but her only could he l6ve. On his re- 
turn he found that something till had 'its being 
where he leſt it ; and that new graces, like the 
new touches of more perfect skill on a picture, 
gave it greater prominency. In short, he till 
loved, truly, ardently, devotedly ; and Constance 
8aw it, felt it, and was happy. : 
Elmina had never fancied -Rodolph; she 
thought his free and generous manners savored 
too much of the plebian, and that he wanted many 
of the essentials of her ideal of the nobleman. 
Still she could not but be pleased with him, and 
she found her determination to distance him often 
giving way before the irresistible humor and 
witchery of his manners and conversation. Now 
that he had returned with all his former enchant- 
ments and more of the desired polish, she envied 
her sister his love. Though her affections were 


betrothed to one worthy of their fullness, yet— 
*Who can stand beforeenvy ?? She forgot all 
love's Joyalty—all she had been to him—and 
rudely thrust away that most delicate of all God's 


creations—a devoted human heart ! A fearful 
deed for woman to perform—she whose destiny is 
to love faithfully, or live miserably ! and who 
Should never touch the affections with other than 
a hallowed hand, as the ancient harper consecra- 
ted by prayer his fingers ere they swept the sa- 
cred strings. 

Like conscious innocence Constance unfolded 
everything to Elmina, never dreaming of the 
dark passion that held 8uch a mastery in the bo- 
Som of Her sister ; and as the song of the bird 
reveals to the fowler his hiding place, these con- 
fessions opened the way to the means of execu- 
ting the work of her design. She learned that 
Rodolph was to spend the succeeding 8ummer in 
London to execute 8ome legal business that re- 
quired the attendance of a trusty friend of the' 
| Baronet—none seemed 80 well svited to the task 
as Rodolph, and he accordingly was intrusted' 
with it. Elmina's design now was to awake a 
SUSpiIC1on in the breast of Rodolph of an intimacy 


the rejected lover of Elmina, but the former con- 
nection between them was unknown to Rodolph. 
She knew that when in London, Rodolph 'would 
maintain a correspondence with her sister, and 
her plot was laid. In its prosecution 8he guc- 
ceeded too well. Edgar was esteemed sincerely 
by Constance for his many amiable qualities ; 
she treated him as a brother, though the conduct 
of her sister had changed toward him ; and'often 
was he with her to seek her influence in restor- 
ing to him the affections of Elmina ; for as yet 
the world knew nothing of their betrothment or 
8eparat With art which envy only can at- 
tain, she used all this to forward her purpose, and 
8ucceeded. Rodolph felt the first pangs of jeal- 
ousy, but had he not unfortunately at that very 
time been called' to the metropolis, it would 800n 
have been cured. | 


A short time after his arrival in London he 
penned an epistle to her, frankly confessing his 
8Uspicions, and desiring their removal by an ex- 
planation. This letter Elmina intercepted at an 
intervening town ; and a subsequent post bore a 
letter directed to Rodolph, but full of protesta- 
tions of love to Edgar, who was then absent. He 
received it—eagerly opened it when he had given 
a hasty kiss to the seal, © Dinna forget'—andread 
it with utter astonishment. His jealous heart 
800n found, as it thought, the key to the mystery, 
and he thought she was penning a letter to the 
new at the 8ame time she was answering the epis- 
tle of the old lover, and by mistake had placed 
the wrong subscription on each. | Bitter were his 
feelings as he imagined that the same mistake 
that taught him the truth of his 8uspicions, infor- 
med his rival -of his entertaining them, and of 
what, else he knew not. The effect was mighty 
and deep ; not only were his affections wounded, 
but his pride. was touched, and that keenly too ; 


and he determined on sullen silence. He kept 4 


and carried out his'resolve, though it was as a 


smothered fire in his s8oul, burning, burning with * 


no waters to quench it. He came back to Clare- 
grave castle an altered man, and when Constance 
met him at the gate, paleness 8pread over her 
cheek as she caught the look of his haggard eye 
and wan features. ' But how wrongly did hejudge 
that 8vdden paleness ! attributing her visible 
agitation to a vain attempt at deception. Her 
ready grasping of the hand, ardent inquiries con- 
cerning his health, and manifest tokens of joy at 
his arrival, all weighed nothing against that pale 


between Edgar Scott and Constance. Edgar was 
| 23 


look 3 and though he 8trove to throw a cheerful- F 
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ness into his manner, and hide, by vivacity of 
remark, the true ſeelings of his soul, yet there 

was a distance in his demeanor Constance had 

never known or. felt before. Though he had 

promised frequent letters, yet she,'in her trust- 

fulness, excused the non-reception of any, by the 

thought that his whole mind was necessarily en- 

grossed in the business of his mission. His after 

regerve was mysterious to her ; but as he often 

made the plea of ill health an excuse for not join- 

ing in excursive parties of pleasure, she believed 

it to be physical debility that affected his natural 

vivacity. She could not dream of *doubting his 

love—she 8aw in her own faithfulness the reflect- 

ed image of his devotedness, and though some- 

times she desired to ask him the cause of the re- 

pulses of her efforts to awaken him to his former 

life and affectionateness, yet she shrunk sensi- 

tively from the task, fearing that he might deem 

her wanting in love's confidence, He still main- 

tained his sllence respecting her infidelity, and: 
the distant demeanor that would have been with- 

ering to a less constant heart than hers, while 

she found excuses for it all ; and though her spi- 

rit was less joyous, still her eye retained the 8ame 

light of affection, her countenance wore its own 

charms, and her lip was eloquent with the lan- 

guage of love and kindness. Unsuspecting as 

she was towards Rodolph, she was not less 80 

toward Elmina. She loved her as she had ever 

loved, and trusted that she should yet see her 

united to Edgar. Meanwhile how dwelt Elmina? 

With the most opposite emotions struggling in 

her bosom ; exulting in the 8uccess of her scheme, 

yet tortured with remorse when her sister's con- 

fidence and love were maniſested by 8ome new | 
token ; desiring ardently to win the heart of Ro- 

dolph, but not in the least 8ucceeding ; fearful of 
the discovery of her plot, and by the very passion 

8he cherished for the victim, made wretched as 

ne 8aw the melancholy traces of her treachery 

on his countenance. Malice could not have com- 
pounded a more bitter cup for her than she pre- 

pared for hergelf, and of whose contents she was 

forced to drink daily. 

An event little anticipated by her, revealed the 
whole of her foul work, When, £o0on after Ro- 
dolph leſt Claregrave for the metropolis, Edgar 
was to be absent for a time from the neighbor- 
hood on a professional tour to Scotland, he pre- 
vailed on Constance to promise him her endeav- 
ors to incline Elmina to write him in answer to 


his own letters, and a letter from him to Elmina 
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| arrived near the same time that Rodoſph's was 


intercepted. Much; in the loneliness of their 
chamber, did Constance breathe to her sister of 
her love for Rodolph, and of persuasion to return 
the affection of Edgar. When Elmina receiygd 
her letter from him, she was apparently overcome 
by its tenderness, and was borne to her bed in 
8sickness. Day / followed day, and she was till 
pale and weak ; the theme of her heart was Ed- 
gar, and while Constance sat by her side penning 
a letter to Rodolph, she besought her to write 
one to Edgar in her name, while she dictated it. 
Elmina desired to sign it herself, and artfully did 
she forge the name of Constance. Constance 
obeyed ; then folding it, both were sealed with 
the 8ame seal—and she 80 contrived to change 
them as she took them to look at the impression 
of the seal, that Constance directed them both 
wrong. Elmina took the one directed to Edgar 
with the pretence that she wished to commit it to 
the care of her maid ; and Constance hastened 
the other away by her father's faithful Herbert. 
That one Rodolph received—the other never en- 
tered the post. Edgar had now returned after a 
year's absence, and though he came with less 
love for his former idol than when he left, yet he 
wished to know the result of Constance's mission 
—if indeed Elmina had never written, or having 
written, it had been lost. Constance revealed to 
him what we have related of the reception of his 
letter, and that it was answered. 'The affection 
of past days came back to his heart in all its 
freshness, and as he 8aw her in the garden alone 
he rushed thither, and breathed out his digap- 
pointment and his joy. Rodolph, in a neighbor- 
ing arbor, his summer study, heard it all, and 
amazement almost stopped the pulsations of his 
heart. 

He had a generous 80ul, and had never 8uc- 
ceeded in conquering his deep love for Constance., 
He 80ught her—he produced the fatal letter—all 
was explained—and as the tears of mingled emo- 
tions welled up from the heart's deep founts, they 
baptized their affections for a holier and devoted 
love. Awful was the condition of Elmina—yet 
when Constance sought her, she heard from that 
injured sister not one word of reproach, but coun=- 
gel wise and prudent. Constance besought her 
to awake her heart to woman's love—to open her 
mind to a conscioueness of Edgar's merits—and 


[fo receive his addresses, that her perfidy might 


never be known to him. The sense of guilt, the 
deep workings of remorse, the detestation of her 
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own character, and the meek forgiveness and at- | 


fection of her sister, were too much for her to 
bear, and a violent feyer caie upon her. Faith- 
fully, as devotion's self, did Constance watch by 
her side, ministering to her wants, praying for 
her recovery, and soothing her by every effort 
art and love could deyise. She recovered ; her 
first stv6ngth was used to s8eek the chapel, and 
there plead at the feet of the patron of penitence 
for pardon. There she brought her jewels, with 
which she once decked herself in pride; and 
there she lay them as no longer hers to wear, 
When Constance strove to lead her home from 
the holy place, fearing the intensity of her emo- 
tions might renew her sickness, the penitent be- 
s0ught her to let her remain—feeling the truth of 
the poet's strain— 


* Go, let me weep ! there's bliss in tears, 
When she who sheds them inly feels 
Some lingering stain of early years, 
Effaced by every drop that steals.” 


* - 


the castle; and from the manifest joy of the as- 
s8embled villagers in their gayest costume, a 
stranger might easily decide that the loved of all 
hearts was being ledto the altar. Sir Roger was 
younger than ever that morning, and the magni- 
ficent entertainment he provided for all his ten- 
ants, and all that came, was but one token of 
his joy and gratitude. The reader is acquainted 
with the parties, and need not be told that theirs 
was a holy union, Rodolph led Constance, and 
Edgar, Elmina ; but though love, fortune, and 
80ciety, opened to the latter all its charms and 
pleasures, yet never was removed from her heart 
the fatal effects of envy ; though she never indul- 
ged one envious feeling after the consecration of 
herself on her recovery, till the shadows of the 
. past made less beautiful the light of the present. 


H., B. 
Haverhill, Mass. 
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WOMANS PATRIOTISM. 
Original. 


[ The following article was spoken at a juvenile cele- 
bration of Independence in Haverhill, Mass.] 


JuLia. Goop morning, dear Lovisa ! I am glad 

That we have met upon this joyous day, 
4 Do you not feel how good *tis to be free ? 

Lovisa. Oh yes ! I cannot hear the bursts of jo 
That rise from hill and vale, and builded fanes,— 
The booming cannon, and the deep toned bell,* 
The 8well of martial music, and the shouts 
Of clamorous multitudes,—and loftier till, 
(Because ascending to the throne of heaven, ) 
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Woman 's Pairuwhiem. 


The holy anthem and the fervent prayer 
Uplifted from deep and all adoring hearts— 
I cannot hear all these, and not be filled , 
With strong emotion that half chokes my breath, 
And suffocates my voice. I feel my s0ul / 
Swelling and rising through my quivering frame, 
And my young heart leaps with such strange 
delight, 
It half escapes my bosom. 
JULIA. Aye, my friend, 
This 1s a truly patriotic joy. 
Lovisa. Well say, dear Julia, say in s0ber truth, 
Is patriotism wrong in woman's breast ? 
Can she not feel the ardor of high pride, 
When dwelling ,on her country's majesty— 
The independence of her native land— 
"The honor and the glory of its g0ns— 
Can $he not feel a rapture and a joy 
Consistent with the meekness of His love, 
Which even prudery with all her scorn, 
Tho? she may make indignant, cannot quell ? 
JuLia. O yes! I think 80 ; even Jesus loved 
With a high spirit and a yearning heart, 
The glorious land that claimed his birth. 


A bridal party came forth from || 


Over the city of his love he wept 

Bitter and burning tears ; but we, oh we 
Have nought to weep for, everything to hope. 
And woman, $shall not feeble woman feel 

The thrill of patriotic pride ? Has she— 

The mother of the nation's strength—no claims 
On her deep gratitude, her joy and praise ? 


Lovisa. Enthusiasm skould light up her eye—her cheek 
Should glow with lovely pride, and in her breast 
A fall warm heart should throb with holy bliss. 
Our mothers, in the *days that tried men's 80uls,” 
O were they not the very nerve of war— 

The holy war that gave their sons the gift, 
Without which life and love were but a curse— 
The priceless gift of liberty ? Did not | | 
The very hands that had through infant years 
Guided their sons in paths of shadeless peace, 
Gird on the s8word and point the flashing eye 
To battle fields of freedom or of death ? 

Did not the very voices that in days 

Of early peace had s8ung sweet Jullabys, 

Now wake with awful energies the fires 

Of those fierce passions, which their earlier tasks 
Had been with tireless vigilance to lull 

To an unconscious slumber ? 


JULIA. 0 they did ! 
Yes, tender woman did, in those dread days 
Put on the majesty of fearless love, | 
And pluck her heart out for a sacrifice 
To human liberty ! And shall not we, 
Their daughters and the heiresses of wealth, 
The wealth of freedom won by t s rich blood 74 
Of their unshrinking love ®Oh shallwet we = 
Lift up to heaven the thrilling heart whe 2 chords 
Swell out the proudest anthems in our land, 
Yet audible alone to those who sit within 
And all around the throne of God ! 
Lovisa. We will—we must—'tis glory. to be proud 
On 8uch a day as this, and heayen will smile, 
And s8end his blessings down upon true hearts 
That love a great free country... + 
JULIA. _ But our praise 
- Muxst find a louder voice than tongues can 8well, 
Or hearts can bear upon their Toftiest throb. 
Oh there should be. a voice to shake 


* 


> the arch 
Of yon high heaven, and wake its golden stars 
To louder anthems than they sung of old 
Over the new born universe ! A voice 


" The Resurrection. 


Breaking from our whole nation in one shout 
Of victory—# victory over 8in, _ 

And ignorance-and s8loth. One mighty burst, 
Leading the conquerors underneath the arch— 
The proud triumphal arch which God has built— 
For He alone could build one grand enough— 
Into the temple of his own high throne, 

Where he himself is King and Deity. 


Lovisa. Ours is the task, young sisters, to do this, 
By nerving of our brothers? hearts and ours 
To drive the subtile foe from all our breasts, 
And build up truth and virtue. Is not this 
And this alone, woman's true patriotism ? 


JouL1Aa. - Yes, noble friend, to teach men to be good, 
Is our best glory and our gratitude. 


SO OW — 


THE RESURRECTION. 
Origina!. 


« O tell me not—most noble disputant, that I shall die— 
The wick of life consumed, and spite of all my hope, 
Drop into the grave, never to ris again ! 
Ves, I shall live again ! 
ind still on the sweet hope 8hall my s0ul feed — 
I medicine *tis that with a touch, 
Heals all the pains of life—a precious balm, 
That makes the tooth of 8orrow venomless, 
ind of its hornet sting 80 keen—disarms ADVERSITY ! 
HE resurrection of the dead is of all other 8ub- 
jects the most grand, and 8ublime, and glorious ! 
t raises man from temporal to spiritual blessings 
from earth to heaven—from a 8tate of mortali- 
y to one of immortality, incorruptibility, life and 
glory. By it, man grovelling in the dust, groan- 
ing under the pondenacity of sin, 8ubject to dis- 
ease, pain and death, is taught * that if our earth- 
y houge of this tabernacle were dissolved, we 
ave a building of God, a house not made with 
ands, eternal in the heavens.* It assures us 
hat the graye is not the final end of man, but 
hat we g8hall be raised from the tomb, clad in 
piritual robes, and made to triumph over hell and 
ur foes ! That though we have been the captives 
f sin—though we have like the Prodigal Son, 
yandered far from our Father's house, feeding 
n the husks of 8inful indulgence, yet we shall be 
leansed from our infirmities, and become equal 
0 the angels in heayen ! O what a glorious in- 
eritance for man—poor, blind, naked, finite 
nan ! What would be his condition without it ? 
Vespair ! annihilation ! 
Behold, christian, your Lord, your: Savior, to 
#hom, under God, you are indebted for the life 
id immortality brought to light in the gospel. 
*e him on Calyary's awful mount, giving him- 
elf up a 8acrifice for the world ; and though su 
unded with malice and scorn, and suffering all 
hat man could inflict, yet true to his character 


hs 


95 


he prays—* Father, forgive them, for they know 
\not what they do !' He dies, A few faithful fol- 
lowers request his body, that they may pay the 
last homage to their Master. They lay it in the 
gepulchre ! 'The third day dawns upon the world. 
An angel invested with power from the realms of 
glory, rolls back the stone. Jesus walks forth in 
the greatness of his might, despoiling principali- 
ties, and leading death and hell captives of tis 
power. 


* And did he rise ? 
Hear, O ye nations ! hear it, O ye dead ! 
He rose ! he rose ! he burst the bars of death. 
Lift up your heads, ye everlasting gates ! 
And give the King of glory to come in. 
Oh the burst gates ! crushed sting ! demolished 
throne ! 
Last gasp ! of vanquished death ! Shout earth 
4 and heaven |! 
This s8um of good to man ! 


Who would call in question the resurrection of 
the dead ? Who would make light of that invalu- 
able blessing bestowed upon humanity ? O, des- 
pise not the s8ufferings of Christ. 'Tempt us not, 
* most noble disputant,* to doubt the testimony of 
Jesus.* He has declared, © I am the regurrection 
and the life,* and shall we not believe him 2 How 
pitiable would be the folly of the wayward child, 
who in anger at the sun for shining in his face, 
should assail it with a pebble. How extreme the 
madness of the man who should attempt to guide 
his bark to the headlong verge of Niagara, and 
to moor it across the cataract, and turn back the 
rushing waters, and hush their mighty voice *! 
But neither would the folly of the one, nor the 
madness of the other, bear any proportion to that 
of those who scornfully deny the resurrection of 
the dead ! 

Christ's resurrection is the pledge and asgur- 
ance of that of the whole human race. Because 
he has arisen, we hall arise also, He has be- 
come *the first fruits of them that slept : For 
8Ince by man came death, by man came the res- 
urrection of the dead !' O how glorious will be 
the spectacle, when the myriads of God's chil- 
dren s$hall be clothed upon with spiritual robes ! 
When corruptibility shall be s8wallowed up in in- 
corruPtibility—when-shame and dishonor; sin and 
transgression, shall be no more, and all desire 
lost in the full fruition of boundless: love ! Al- 
ready (in the language of Byron)— : 


feel my immortality o*ersweep 

pains, all tears, all#ime, all fears, —and peal 
Like the eternal thunders of the deep* 
Into my ear this truth, *THoU LIVEST FOREVER. 


Berlin, Vt. 7. 6. 
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Christian Perseverance.—Martyrdom of Stephen. 


CHRISTIAN PERSEVERANCE. 
Original. 


o 


Trar to the accomplishment of any desirable 
object, a degree of perseverance 1s an indispen- 


8able requisite, may be considered as an admitted | 


axiom. To the reflecting mind it is made appar- 
ent both from the works of nature and art. Its 


| 


truth has its foundation on the well known law of 
cause and effect, and therefore is confirmed by | 


daily observation and experience, 
It is not the present design of the writer to ex- | 
ercise his full efforts in attempting to prove that 


christian perseverance 18 Necessary for the meli- 


oration of human society in respect to morals, | 


but to urge an imperative duty upon those who | 
have espoused the christian name, which will if. 
practised, in no small degree perfect their happi-. 


ness, and doubtless result in the improvement of |: 
80ciety. 


As the christian's employment is one which | hemmed him round. 


God, and men's consciences invariably approve, 


| 


MARTYRDOM OF STEPHEN. 
Original. 


Tas death of Stephen often reminds me'of the 
fall of Warren, at the commencement of the 
American Revolution, It was when the light of 
christian truth had first begun to be shed abroad, 
and before the regular organization of the church, 
that this remarkable man fell, a victim to Jewish 
malice. It was also before the organization of a 
regular continental army, and when the blazing 
torch of liberty was first reared, that Warren 
yielded up his breath, a martyr to freedom: St, 
Paul was not yet called to enact his part, dis- 
tinguiched as he subsequently became, when 
Stephen bled for the truth. Neither had Wash- 
ington drawn his s8word for his country, when 
Warren was slain. Warren was a man of great 
| daring, and one who s8poke in defence of liberty 
even while the bayonets of Britich mercenaries 
Stephen also plainly and 
| ſearlessly uttered the sharpest reproofs to the 


and one which by the due exercise of a proper | | Jews, even while under an accusation for blas- 
faith affords indescribable consolation to its de- | | phemy ; ; and while surrounded by his bitterest 
votees, there 1s every possible incentive to untir- | 


ing perseverance in the cause. 


That their path may * shine brighter ia bright- | 


er even unto the perfect day,” to remain dormant 


| 
and inactive cannot afford svitable assurance to | 
the panting soul,—that they may * grow in grace | 


and in the knowledge of God,” 


although clouds | 


of darkness may hover for a time about their | 


prospects, demands only unrestrained activity, | 


The | 


+ and zealous affection in the glorious cause. 


| 


blessed assurance of our heavenly Parent that 


the cause of humanity which many trust with 
unshaken confidence they are engaged in, 1s 
finally to triumph, is a sufficient motive to war- 
rant persevering zeal. And that the gogspel 
truths may reflect their light into their minds 
which are now obscured by the dark rays of 
parhalism and unbelef, and the christian's ear- 
nest of the heavenly 8weets be more abundantly 
realized, let all gird on the breastplate of right- 
ousness—let the motto be perseverance, and our 
fondest anticipations of peace and joy will be 
realized. 
Claremont, N. H. 


Jo. J., | of 


—_—— 0c 0 = 


WuHarT 1s the use of a man's perplexing himsglf 
about the accumulation of riches more «than his 
daily wants moderately require ? Knows he not, | 
that he must shortly depart, and leave all ! 
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| persecutors, ready to rend him in pieces. 

The analogy cannot be carried much farther ; 
as the cause in which Stephen was engaged 80 
far transcends the one, however noble, for which 
the patriot yielded up his breath. 

There 1s something peculiarly interesting in 
the account of the martyr Stephen. As he was 
cut off early, we have not the opportunity to 
know much about his character and manner of, 
delivery ; but in the record, we may find enough 
to 8atisfy us that he was a most firm and unsha- 
ken believer in Jesus ; and 6ne whose heart and 
temper very nearly resembled the holy pattern. 

Stephen is hardly mentioned, before follows 
the account of his death, His career was brief, 
like that of the Master, and his end much resem- 
bled that of the Lord Jesus. 

Stephen appears during the most interesting 
time, which 8ucceeded the ascension of the Sa- 
vior. We have just seen the disciples 8cattered 
like chaff before the winds. They have fled with 
ſear, for their Master has been slain ; and they 
have little reason to doubt that such will be their 
own doom, if they attempt .to stir the subject 
again. Such a terror did the ſate of their Lord 
strike into their 8ouls, that Peter, the bravest of 
them all, who had ventured to follow him to the 
Judgment Hall, pertinaciously denied him when 
charged with being one of his disciples. In short, 
the eleven were faithless after the crucifixion -? 
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9 . New England:— The Blight'of Error. 


Spirit which breathed in {the Divine Magter. | 


8in- to their charge !*. Thus fell the first martyr 
to. the christian faith, and the purity of his. con- 
versation and the-holiness of A death, are an 
example to all succeeding generations. We might 
wish. that this christian hero had lived, in order 
to. read the epistle which he might have written, 
and to see more examples of his loſty demeanor ; 
but in the record which we now have of him, 4s 
contained; a, portion of sublime instruction which 
yields to no part of the sacred volume, if we ex- 


cept that which eontains the history of the Divine 
Redeemer. 


I  —— 


NEW ENGLAND. 


Original. 


Trov hast no broad savannas, 

Thou land of rock and stream ! 

No broadly waving banners 

Of vines and palms to gleam— 

No boundless rolling prairies 

Of gold and scarlet flowers, 

No sunny glades for fairies 

To build their silver bowers, 

No citron groves, no orange trees— 
But 8weeter, holier scenes than these. 


There comes from mighty mountains 
The 8ound of freedom's voice— 
Beside thy silvery fountains 
The pilgrims? sons rejoice— 
Thy. oalleys smile in gladness, 
”% rivers softly flow, 
ere's not a s6und of sadness, 
There's not a note of wo ; 
From every hill the echos come, 
© Here LIBERTY has found her home !* 


What careless independence 

In yonder children's tread ! 

They are the free descendants 
Of those who fought and bled. — 
See yonder sturdy farmer 
With plough and spade and hoe ;— 
They are his strongest armor— 
They 8bield from every foe ; 

From 8loth and poverty and crime,— 
The direst foes in any clime. 


Land of heroic story, + 

I'm proud to be thy child ! 

I'm proud to share your glory, 

Ye pilgrims of the wild ! 

I ask no richer heritage 

Than that which ye have given ; 

I seek no nobler parentage 

Than yours—a child of heaven ! 

Then hail, New England ! hail to thee ! 
Thy child and heaven's Ill ever Be ! 


ESC COGR—— 


Taz surest way to live peaceably with, Four 


neighbor, 1 is to mind your 0 w N business! 


— 


_—_ 


- THE BLAGHT..OF ERROR. + 
ANN CTDEN TY 0” 
2. Original.//- AAP ik 3 huts 
IT is a very common remark, that-error-is one of 
the most- fruitful 8ources of misery and even of 
crime, which we have to lament and- deplore. 
Most true'is this remark in respect to/ errors in 
morals and religion, By them the mind 1s-mate- 
rially affected, and our well being depends in no 
small degree upon correct ideas of these very-im- 
portant gubjects. Errors here are not -harmless 
things, for they often lead to improper \actions, 
and these bring their legitimate effects, untold 
miseries. - This being a fact, it is a matter of no 
small degree of regret, that there should. be s0 
little thought and investigation bestowed by the 
world in genera], upon those subjects, the correct 
understanding of which is 80' important and-80 
necessary to the peace and happiness of all. - But 
we 8ee that 8uch is the case. \Men- will often 
reason closely and correctly upon every 8ubject 
of a philosophical nature, but when they come to 
the examination of religion, reason is then to 
them the most useless faculty of the mind, and 
they run mad in fanaticism,.or turn a.deaf. ear to 
the 8ubject entirely. We speak as a general thing. 
It gives. us pleasure. to. record, that there are 


| many honorable exceptions. 


If we view things that are daily passing before 
our eyes and daily gounding in our ears, we must 
have often 8een the highest virtues, -the dearest 
hopes, and brightest. joys of humanity. sacrificed 
upon the altar of guperstition and-religious error. 
We look abroad over the world and we witness 
the unholy and . paralyzing influence of these 
moral evils—we.see the mind bound in chains, its . 
glory and splendor_ departed, its beauty faded and 
its power neutralized — we. behold. the moral 
visage of God in man.effaced and-see him exhib- 
iting the debasing  characteristics of the . brute. 
When we count up the sighs and tears, the hours 
of grief, and the nights of wretchedness, the blood 
and carnage, the widows and orphans which false 
religions. haye .caused, we can.not-but feel the 
importance of learning thoge great truths of the 
gospel, which inspire man, with-a confidenee- in 
God, and give peace and ine mare 


| ideas. of God's "gpadnene, _ age dar 


objects of his revelation to.man. .. ln our inter- 
course with, the world, we; often. find) thoze who 
are degtitute of this important knowledge, and: we 


8eemed from the expression of her countenance, 


 cause of this horrible state of mind, and endeay- 


_ cut 8hort our hopes of heaven and happiness 


, £5. a & ac a IASC IE. A. Eu Ea 


gee the effect—we see--all that is calculated to 

_ man cold, miserable, and melancholy. 

These marks are called. forth by a very stri- 
king © circumstance illustrative- of - their truth, 
which came under the writer's na while 
living in Pennsylyania, 

I preached in a town adjoining the one in which 
I resided, and after service was cordially invited 
by a ITY 4 ſriend to accompany him to his. home, 
to 8pend the night. This friend had just begun 
to inquire into and Jearn and believe those great 
truths of the gospel, which make free indeed; 1 
accepted the invitation. - After a short walk' we 
found  ourselves at home—order, wealth, peace, 
and contentment seemed to haye taken up their 
abode there. Supper being 800n ready, we 
gathered ourselves around the bountiful board, 
grateful for the blessings of a common providence. 

An aged lady, his mother, was present, who 


and the deep and long sigh that occasionally came 
from her lips, to be much agitated in mind. The 
gubjects of conversation were a religious char- 
acter, which seemed- to excite the matron still 
more. Her hands trembled and the tears of an- 
guish followed: each other. in rapid 8uccession 
down her furrowed cheeks. I suspected the 


ored to. change the 8ubject of conversation, for I 
could not help ſeeling for the person who was 
rendered 80 very wretched by a religious faith. 
When. our repast was over, the old lady ap- 
proached me with timid step and trembling frame, 
and with a feeble and faltering voice, she en- 
quired in earnest and . impressive strains, why 
F-presumed to teach that dangerous and 8oul 
destroying doctrine to her children ? © Why, 
oh. gracious. heaven, why do you bring it into 
this 'happy circle to [blight our joys here, and 


forever ?* She would have continued, but her 
ſeelings/ were too' overpowering, and 'she gave 
vent to them in a flood of tears. 

A deep: silence- prevailed. When she had in 
part recovered from her agitated state of feeling, 
I gave her my reasons for preaching what I 
considered the truths of the gospel, the evidences 
of the final-salvation of a lost world. But it was 
all to no purpose. Her heart was steeled against 
the truth—she was shielded by prejudice—obs- 


_ as degspair and cruel as the grave, and the 


most cogent .arguments looked to; her; like the 


{or and infirm, my” bleached locks and feeble 


| constitution, my trembling limbs and poor health, 

tell me that my days are at an-end—that a few 

more rolling will close the chequered scene 

of my life. i oi geen and experienced gorrows 

and trials of fearful aspects since my journey com- 

menced—friends and fortune have forsaken me, 

and I have followed my dearest relatives to thedark 

mansion of the dead, —I have seen the eye beam- 

ing with tetligence, dark in death, the voice 

that has enlightened me and the world in wisdom, 

hushed forever, and have passed through change 

after change ; but all that my mind. ever suffered 

cannot be compared to what I now feel. I 

have had the pleasure of seeing most of my 

numerous family gathered into the fold-of Christ 

their Savior, —they have been reclaimed from 

their sins and saved from endless ruin by the 

8aving grace of God, and I had hoped of seeing 

my whole family in heaven. But, O the thought 

is too- poignant, this fascinating doctrine has 

deceitfully wound its venomous coils around this * - 

happy pair, and there is no hope.” | She 8nt a mo- 

ment in silence, and then exolaimed again, my God, 

can it be that my family must be separated forever, 

one part in a heaven of bliss and the other in 'a 

world of wo ! Again she burst into tears, and left 

the room. For & time there was nothing said— 

such untold anguish of mind as the good old lady 

exhibited affected us all, even to tears, and it was 

a long time ere either of us could command our 

feelings 80 as to be able to 8peak. Often has this 

circumstance come into. my mind, and it always” # 

carries this fact with it—that were all partialict  * 

believers as certain of the truth of their doctring, 

as was this old lady, this would be one of the: | 

most wretched and miserable worlds, of wl 

the imagination can conceive. Itiis a happy eo 

cumstance that but very few of the i Wo 

of this doctrine, realize what. it is- in reality;or 

believe in it with all their heart. Those who do, 

I pity from my very 80ul, for, of all beings they 

the must be the most miserable. Dear reader, 

may the good Lord deliver thee ſrom the influence 

and power of such a faith. 8, P.'L. 
Nashua, July 1839. 


Wurar is worse to bring on Joocel's among your'f "4s 
neighbors, than the iniquitous practice of tale- 's it & 
bearing ! We all know that but few errno. 
expressi0ns are neces8ary to cause an 1rre 


ravings of the maniac. She continued, *T am now 


ble breach between old friends. How carefully 
then, should we guard our lips ! / 


3 _ Jearning of the world—the giving to men a system 


ANNOTATIONS. 
Original. 
{ Continued from page 64.] 


Chapter iv. 12 : John cast intg 
reason of this imprisonment, see 
vi, 17, 18, Luke ji. 19. 

Galilee, This was a province in the time of the 
Savior, that embraced all the northern part of Pal- 
estine, was divided into Upper and Lower Galilee. 
Upper, or the northern part of Galilee was called 
Galilee of the Gentiles. 

13. Nazareth was a city in Lower Galilee, the 
place where our Savior was brought up. Caperna- 
um, a city on the north western side_ of the s8ea of 
Galilee, and near the border of the tribes of: Zebu- 
lon and Naphtali, 'The wickedness of its inhabit- 
ants brought upon it a heavy denunciation —Matt. 
Xi. 23. 24. which has been literally fulfilled—a few 
ruins only remaining of the once proud city. 

16. Light sprung up. An. application is here 
made of a prophecy in lsai. ix. 1. and which 1efer- 
red to the deliverance from the oppressions of the 
Azsyrians. As here applied, it shows the spiritual 
blessings of the Messial''s mission, that 8piritual light 
in great brilliancy had sprung up where gross dark- 
ness had Jong reigned. Psalm xxiii. 4. ; cvii. 10. 14. 

17. Repent—kingdom of heaven, See note on 
chap. iii. 2. 

18. Sea of Galilee, This was a most beautiful 
lake, variou>ly e.lled. as above, the sea of Genesa- 
reth, and sea of Tiberias, from its vicinity to the 
towns of thosge names. Josephus describes it as 140 
furlongs in length and 40 in breadth, and divided 
into two parts by the river Jcrian, 

19. Follow me. A Jewish phrase for becoming a 
disciple or scholar. 

Fishers of men. Had Jezus depended on anything 
8ave the simple power of truth and the providence 
of God for the success of his work, he never would 
have made choice of such characters for apostles. 
But the more humble and 8eemingly inadequate the 
. means to accomplish the end proposed, the more 
must 8uccess be attribute to a divine power. These 
fishermen of Galilee were to accomplish and did ac- 
complish what in vain had been attempted by all the 


80n. For the 
p. xiv. 3. Mark 


re and elevated morals, and a clear knowledge 
> SOVereign God. 

23, Teaching un 8ynagogues. 
the parish churches of the Jews.” They could on- 
ly be built where ten men of atknowledged piety 
and- learning were to be found to take the superin- 
tendence of the services. Reading and expounding 
of the 8criptures was a prominent part of the exer- 
cises, and this was doneeither by one of the officers, 


or a person 8elected hy them. Those who were or 


Synagogues were 


|| chiefly of the raging 


Gospel of the kingdom—the good news or glad 
tidings of the spiritual kingdom. - 'The gosp a ya 
earn * m 


fies good news, and their extent may be ed fr 
the Conldtation: * which shall be unto all people. 


24. And those possessed with devils—i, e. 'demo- 
niacs, * A popular name. for one sort of madness, 


kind ; founded on a foolish su- 
erstition that mad men were possessed by the spir- 


its: of dead men, called demons ; just as others were 


called lunatics as if affected by the moon. So mod- 
ern times have had their St. Vitus? Dance, and St. 
Anthony's Fire ; and these terms are used without 
scruple by those who have not the least - notion: of 
the interference of those saints, in those particular 
disorders.* Wakefield. * The Jews were accustom- 
ed to aseribe all grievous and seemingly incurable 
distempers, those especially, by which the body was 
conyulsed, or the mind agitated with frenzy, to evil 
genii, by whom they held the bodies of the sick to 
be possessed. The sacred writers describing the 
case of these men, as historians simply, -adopt-the 
common mode of speaking on this subject, without 
explaining the disorder itself, or obtruding their own 
opinions.* Our Lord did not come to man to esta- 
blish a new system of natural .philosophy, or -phy- 
8ics, and therefore was not bound in duty to correct 
every false notion the Jews entertained. He drew 
many similitudes from common forms of speech, and 
was perfectly justified in employing the common 
language of the day in reference to diseases, It will 
be remembered that on one occasion, some of the 
disciples seeing a blind man, asked Jesus,”'* Lord, 
who did in, this man, or his parents, that he is born 
blind ? John ix. 2. 3, This question was founded 
on the doctrine of the transmigration of souls'ns 
taught by Pythagoras, wherein it was asserted-that 
the 8everal degrees of character were recompensed 
by a removal into a more or less perfect body : yet 
though the query of the disciples was based on this 
absurd theory, Jesus did not avail himself of the op- 
portunity to correct this error, but gave.a direct an- 
8wer to their question. In short, Jesus avoided any 
direct contact with topics or opinions which were 
aside from the purpose of his mission. Hud he-as- 
sailed eyery erroneous doctrine he found among men, 
his liſe would have been confusjon, and his great 
object impeded. Luke xii. 14. John viii. 8. 11. are 
instances in proof that he made it a point of wisdom 
to guard agaiust all modes of procedure which might 
retard the object of his mission; and 80 ignorant 
were the Jews in regard to anatomy and metaphy- 
8ics, that it would-have only created an 

controversy had he opposed direct the common opi- 
nion in reference to evil spirits, or demoniacal 
Ses8ions. © It was no part of the object of his reve- 
lation,” 8ays Paley, © to regulate men's opinions con- 
cerning the action of spiritual 8ubstances upon ani- 


claimed to be prophets, or leaders in a new 8ect, 
were allowed the privilege of thus addressing the 
2% age the ſrequent mention in the New 

estament of our Lord and his apostles teaching in 
the synagogues. Luke iv. 20. Acts xiii. 5. 15. 44. 
The synagogues were also used for courts of judi- 
cature, in such matters as came-under the cogni- 
Zance of the Council of Three. The sentence pro- 
nounced on guilt was 8ometimes carried into effect 
on the spot—as is often the case in the east now— 
and hence we read of persons being beaten and 
Scourged in the synagogues, Matt. x, 17. Mark xiii, 


is 
to '$et aside the false notions concerning epirits; and 
its progress will scatter, as it has scattered, many 
degrading and tormenting superstitions, 
Chap. v. 1. Went up into u mountain—or ascend- 
ed a mountain, that he might be-able to view'/the 
crowd while he taught, AA ar REA, 
And when he was yer—ittlng was the posture in 
which the Jewish rabbins taught their disciples, and 
the multitude knew by this action, that he was about 
to Joned of divine things. cs robe hs 
. Blessed are the oor in apiril. The ayings of 
our Lord in verses'$ to 12, are called * the bea 


mal bodies.” The direct tendency of his religion 


% 


tudes, hecause each of tHem begins with the” word _ 
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© happy,' the Latin for which is beatus, Modern ver- 
ang. of.the. New 'Testament always substitute the 
word happy in these verses for the word blessed. 
« Happy the'poor who repine not,” is CamphbelPs 
translation, for which he gives many good reasons. 
Some make parallel] passages of Prov. xxix. 23. and 
I8ai. Ixvi. 2. 

Having by his miracles and public conversations 
not only excited general interest, but also drawn to- 
era] a number. who were ready to. avow-their-ad- 
1erence to him in the hope to share the honors of 
his reign ; he deems it a proper time to correcttheir 
notions 'respecting the Messiah's kingdom, and to 
show them the character of his instructions, in con- 
trast. with those which had been delivered by the 
© doctors of the law,” and the nature of the life to 
which his followers would be called, in contrast with 
that. course. of triumph and glory which they were 
expecting. He therefore addressed them as Jews 
by education, and as his disciples by profession. 
Adopting: this as a prineiple of interpretation, we 
shall. perceive | the pertinency of the whole, and of 
the several parts of this admirable discourse.* Gan- 


Theiwrs 1s the kingdom of heaven, i. e. theirs is a 
title to participation in the blessings of that spiritual 
reign or kingdom now to be established. It is the 
humble, not the proud and aspiring, who are the 
true followers of { cer 1 Cor. 1: 26—81. James 11.5. 

4. They who mourn, i. e. they who are in afflic- 


. -tion, and are conscious that comfort cometh from 


God alone, and seek it with pious trust. 
6. The meek—the opposite of the arrogant, haugh- 

ty, and resentful ; Matt. xi. 29. | 
Inherit the earth—the land, more properly. A 
phrase peculiar to the Jews, as when they were led 
from Egypt they went forth to inberit a promised 
land which in their warm imaginations was the cen- 
tre of all good. *'To inherit the land,” naturally be- 
came & common proverb, denoting the enjoyment of 
peace-and plenty, Psa, xxxvii. 11. 


easily understand its force and truth. The meek 
enjoy much to which all opposite tempers must be 
8trangers; and what could be more needed under 
the peculiar state of things in that age, than a peace- 
able disposition—a disposition not easily provoked 
nor irritated ? 

6. Hunger and thirst afler righteousness. A com- 
mon figure of 8peech. As the body has its appetite 
for food and drink, and its health and strengrth de- 

nds on the proper gratification of this appetite, 80 
18 it with the spiritual hunger and thirst of the 80u]. 
The figure is used to denote ardent longing for right- 
eousness, or knowledge of right doing; a purpose 
to obtain and effort put forth to that end, as well as 
desire for its pos8ession. 

#hall be filled, or 8atisfied. Jesus in accor- 
dance with this figure, represents himself as the 
© bread of life, or life giving bread, John vi. 35. and 
his doctrine as *living,? or life giving, © water,* John 
iv. 10. - Hence we are to understand, that his doc- 
trine is-as well adapted to satisfy the 8oul, as bread 
and. water. are adapted to the hunger and thirst of 
the - : 

7. The merciful, — the compassionate and forgiv- 
ing, in 'opposition to the austere and revengeful. 

. Pure in heart, —in contradistinction to the out- 
ward, mere-surface purity then 80 common, which 
the Savior compared to the garnished sepulchres— 


| beautiful without, but-within full of corruption. 


Thus metapho- |; 
rically the phrase is used in this verse, and we can | 
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See God. A common figure drawn from the Jlan- 
guage of the senses to_ denote a spiritual state. To 
8ee, 1s often used to denote the perception or enjoy- 
ment of a thing. Pzalm xxxiv.'s. Heb. x11. 14. © He 
must be pure, who wishes to enjoy a praper view of 
a pure Being.” . 7 SO | | 

9. Peace makers—the opposite of the hostile and 
strife gendering spirits, | 

Called children of God, i. e. characteristically. 
God is styled the God of Peace, Rom. xvi. 20, and 
Christ was spoken of as the © Prince of Peace,* and 
his gospel as the gospel of peace. | 

10. Persecuted for righteousness* 8ake, i. e. he- 
cause of their adherence to the religion of the \San 
of God—their obedience to the Right. Such are 
happy in mind, only - when they show, like Panl, 
that none of these things can, move them from their 
Straight forward pursuit of duty, and find one evi- 
dence of the value of. their religion in its power to 
comfort and strengthen them under such trials. 2 
Cor. iv. 8-18, ; 1 Peter iv. 14-16. 

11. Shall revile you. Certainly there can be no 
merit in merely being the subject of reviling, and 


| therefore the heatitude spoken of in this verse, like 
; the preceding one, must refer to the manner in which. 


those revilings, which were thrown out becauee of 
their religion, were borne. Blessed is he that pos- 
$e88C8 a patient, forbearing temper, not desjring to 
render evil for evil. | 
12, Great is your reward in heaven. All that the 
reat Teacher had said as yet tended to one point— 
holiness of heart and fidelity, and the great reward 
consequent was the enjoyment of heaven—that right- 
eousness, peace, and Joy in the Holy Ghost, or apa 
itual joy, which the apostle defined as the po 
of the true subject of the kingdom of God, and 
which constitutes heaven. Rom. xiv. 17. This was 


' the reward of the faithful, and only while they were 


the faithful, as the salt, after it has lost its savor, 
cannot lay. claim to its former attributes. Jesns 

oke of himself to Nicodemus as in keaven. . John 
1. 18. 

We must consider the situation of the Savior—the 
expectations of the people—the character they at- 
tributed to the work of the expected Messiah—their 
ardent thirst after national distinction and glory— 
and the prevailing ideas concerning religion, before 
we can understand the force of the Savior's Jan» 
guage in these beatitudes, A perfect spiritualit 


; pervades the whole, presenting a powerful contrast 


to the gross and earthly opinions and habits of the 
multitude he addressed. 'The more we carry .our- 
Selves back to the times, the more we shall perceive 
the originally, independence, and mayesty of the 


mind of Jesus, and the'more we shall be impressed 
with the divinity of his character. ny 
SC”. CC E—_— 
BENEV OLENCE OF THE DEITY. 
Original. 


WeRE the sentiment_ once . firmly fixed in our 
minds, that the © Creator of the ends of the earth* 
was a malevolent Being, changeful, partial and 
unjust, peace and joy would be strangers to our 
bosoms. We. might in -slavish fear conform to 
his -commands, but to worship Him * in spirit 
and in truth,” would be utterly impossible. We 
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could repose no confidence in his name, and 
8hould be in a continual state of double fear, and 
migery; It is only where we are convinced that 
our Father in heaven is infinite in power, wisdom, 
and - goodness—that © He is without change," 
yesterday, to-day, and forever the -same, that 
we come into the possession of true and gub- 
stantial peace and happiness. 


That such is the character of that Being * who | 


inhabiteth eternity,” and-* who created all things 
by the word of His power,” is plainly taught, 
both 1n nature and revelation. We cannot resist 
the connection of its truth. | 

In order to show the benevolence of God, let | 
us for a moment consider him devoid of this at- 
tribute. Possessed of almighty power, He could 
have 80 created,us that every moment of our ex- 
istence would have been one of intense misery 
and pain. He cyuld have formed us with an 
appetite for food,” and made it necessary that we 
Should partake ane in order to perpetuate our 
existence. Yet the gratification of this propen- | 
sity might have produced inconceivable anguish. 
Every 80und which fell over the ear, and every 
Sight which met the eye, could as easily have 
ecaused us pain as plcasure. Further, we might 
have been created devoid of all affection and 
love, possessing naturally feelings of wrath and 
malice towards each other, and to all our race. 
Placed in 8uch a condition, he who would deny 
that God was cruel and unjust, might under the 
present constitution of things, deny or limit his 
boundless goodness and love. But when the 
Author of our being gave us an existence, He 
was not unmindful of our happiness. All the 
powers and faculties of which we are possessed, 
both body and mind, while they tend to sustain 
life, are. at the same time sources of pleasure and 
enjoyment. Our own experience will sanction 
this view of the subject. If we call to mind the 
many scenes through which we have passed—the 
hours of uninterrupted enjoyment which have 
been | kindly bestowed on us—the kind parents | 
who were given to watch over and protect us in 
our hours of weakness, we'shall be led to exclaim 
in the language of the Psalmist, *O ! speak 
good of His name : for He 4s good, and his 
merey endureth. forever.” * The earth is full of 
the goodness of the Lord.* The proofs of His 


—— 


goodness. are as vast and boundless as thoge of | 


His existence. He is our Creator, upholder 
and preserver. All the blessings of life, health, 


friends 'and acquaintances to cheer and gladden 


| 


our hearts—the 8cenes of beauty and majesty on 
which we delight to dwell—the heavens in all 
their silent grandeur and glory—the mighty. 
ocean, forever speaking forth His sublimity and 
power—the lofty mountains and humble vales, 
all teeming with life and. beauty, are. 80 any 
evidences of the benevolence of His character. 
And all, if rightly received, will lead us to reyer- 
ence and adore His name and render Him the 
worship of pure hearts fervently. * Let every 


thing that hath breath, praise the Lord.” But 


when we turn to the pages of that volume where- 
in * life and immortality are -brought to- life*— 
when we-read the glowing descriptions therein 
given of that love which is © stronger than death,” 
which © many waters cannot quench,': nor * the 
floods drown,* when we consider that it is with- 
out limits, beginning or end, that it first gave.us 


| being, and has continually preserved and upheld 


'us, and that it will abide with, and guide us for- 


us from all evil and corruption, and filling us 
with its own divine and eyerlasting fullness ; then 
truly are our minds at rest. . We have a God pos- 
segsed of every possible perfection, whose attri- 
butes are all blended in perfect harmony, unri- 
valled light, excellence and glory. *© Thou art 
worthy, O Lord, to receive” glory, . and honor, 
and power ; for thou hast created all things, and 


| for thy pleasure, they are, and were created.” 


Entertaining these views of the ruler and gov- 
ernor of the universe, we can under all the-cir- 
cumstances of human life, © rejoice with joy un- 


| speakable,” in the firm conviction that whatever 


exists Is intended to promote man's highest good 
and happiness— 


© There's nothing dark, below, above, 
But in its gloom we trace God's love.” 


We confidently look for that time, spoken of 
old by all the holy prophets since the world began, 


when light and knowledge shall uniyersally pre- 


vail, and the glorious reign of universal holiness 
ny happiness commence, When light shall 
triumph over darkness—life over death—and love 
over all impurity and corruption ! 


* Father of mercies ! speed the promised hour ; 
Thy kingdom come with all restoring power ; 


Peace, virtue, knowledge, spread from pole to pole, 
As round the earth the ocean waters roll ! 


H R. W. 
liam: N. H. 
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In sober calmness reason has its away. - | 


| ever, overcoming . our enmity and..sin, purifying | 


- 8ubject which has often been treated on. 


THE FATHERLESS\ CHILDREN. 
Original. | 
BY MRS, C. M. SAWYER. 
From the German of Ortlepp's © Songs of Poland.” 


Poor children are we, whither now hall we go? 

- Qur father and brother are dead, 

And mother has gone, with a sorrowful heart, 
To beg a poor morsel of bread ! 


Poor helpless children, Oh where shall we fo? 
Our house is burnt down to the ground ; 
Of the home, where, together, in love we once sat 


©S , 


Scarce a wall or a fragment is found ! 


Poor friendless children, Oh where shall we go? 
Of the village there's scarcely a trace ; 

And the spot, where we parted in frolicsome glee, 
Now, ruins and ashes deface ! 


Poor little children, where, where hall we go ? 
How glad, once, we hastened away, 

Bearing food to the fields where our dear father toiled, 
So patiently all the long day ! 


But ah, our good father now labors no more, 
Nor toils our fond brother for bread ; 

No corn can we gather, for baze is the field, — 
In their graves father, brother lie dead. 


Poor helpless children, ah, where shall go ? 
To our father's cold grave will we hie, 

And in hunger and 8orrow, will sit ourselves down, 
Where 800n, side by side we shall lie ! 

New York, July 1839. ; 
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BORROWING BOOKS. 
Original. 


Tus caption of this piece will not strike the eye 
of all readers agreeably ; since it embraces a 
The 
metaphysician will see nothing in it to tempt him 
to a perusal; while the lover of romantic inci- 
dents will turn away with a shiver, upon reading 
80 cold and uninteresting a bill of fare for his 
mental appetite. . 

Nevertheless, both the metaphysician and the 
lover of romance would do well to ponder upon 
the 8ubject, even, if they do not give audience to 
the views which I shall advance. 

TI need not tell the reader that the practice of 
borrowing books is very common. Woe hall 
agree perfectly well on that head. 

1t will be perceived that people feel no remorse 
for borrowing books, on the ground that after a 
book hag been read, it is none the worse. It may 
be _used by a hundred diferent individuals, and 
$till retain its excellence. The pungency of its 
wit does not evaporate by exposure to the air, 


nor do the author's arguments lose their strength 


' upon | as an objection to lending them. 


|| relation to a book. 
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because they have passed through many minds. 
'The ideas lose none of their freshness, by | fre- 
quent reading—the value 'of the thoughts con- 
tained in the book remains unimpaired. It is 
argued that the case would be very different, if 
one borrowed his neighbor's loaf of bread, for 


after it had been put to its proper use, it 'would 
'no longer remain the eame in value -as before 
 —and '80 with” regard to borrowing a coat, na 
| 8hawl, or a hat—the wear and tear, - and "the 


g0iling of these appurtenances, might be looked 
It is ar- 
gued, however, that the case is very differentin 
Therefore one thinks nothing 
of asking ſor the loan of the last,new novel, or'a 
volume of Harper's family library. 

But this view of the case \is not altogether 
correct. 


Although the ideas of a book mpy not be 1n- 


\jured or worn out by frequent perusal, yet let it 
' be remembered that a book is, like the human 


person, composed both of matter and mind. - We 
must not. forget the inferior properties of a bodk, 
in regarding its more spiritual or intellectuat 
nature. The thoughts of the author are” not 
injured by being poured into the minds of various 
readers : but the outward organs through'whieh 
those thhoughts are manifested may be injured. 
By putting a blind over the eyes of an individual, 
you do not kill the intelligence which was wont. 
to exhibit itself in those 8parkling orbs—or the 
tenderness which you have seen portrayed in his. 
melting glance. If you go till farther, and 
actually put out those speaking orbs, you destroy 
not the intellect which used to kindle them with 
Spiritual lustre, or the ſeelings of the soul which 
once spoke in their lustrous beamings. Few do 
nevertheless destroy the eyes, and prevent any 
other pergon from reading their expression. 
Again, if you cut out the tongue of an orator, you 
do not destroy the lofty and  heart-thrilling 
sentiments to which that tongue was once wont 
to give utterance. The ideas, the thoughts, the 
genius, the love, remain locked. in the soul of. 
the ruined s8peaker—but that tongue will never 
give utterance to the thoughts or the impressions 
of his giant mind. Whateyer ke may be, in the 
abstract, 8till his usefulness is gone. | He will no 
more shake senates with his eloquence, or kindle 
bravery in the coward's breast, Still you have 
not destroyed the mind from which emanated this 
spiritual electricity—but you have destroyed it 


| for every one but the man himself. 
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Even g0.it is with the borrowed book. . You 
may. borrow it ; and you may use it. -. You have 
read. the words of the author, and -have drunk in 
his thoughts. You have done those thoughts no 
injury — but have you defaced the leaves, -or 
ruptured the binding of the book ** Have you 
dropped a-s8park ſrom your cigar upon a para- 
graph containing one of the finest conceits or the 
most sublime conception in the whole volumes ? 

If you bave done. either of these things, al- 
though you may truly say that you have not in- 
jured the author's thoughts, yet you have eraged 
their. outward maniſestations; and, in doing 80, 
you have debarred others,—among whom is the 
owner.of the bgok who honestly paid his'money 
for it—from the privilege of being edified by that 
-passage which you have careless|y slurred,or whol- 
ly obliterated ! With one ſell blow, you have inju- 
red the material part of the book, and prevented 
others from probing by the intellectual- part of 
it. This is a mere accident, however, which you 
could not . avoid. Among such casualties, we 
may place the thumbing of the leaves, inad- 
vertently laying the book upon a drop of oll, 
suffering-the fire to warp the corners, laughing 
over it and thus sprinkling the leaves with a decoc- 
tion. of the Virginia weed—or laying it away 80 
careſully that the rats find access to it, and gnaw 
the paste from the back. 


All these may be done innocently, and |. 
atrictly. conscientious men. But we are now 
approaching a more painful part of the 8ubject. 
Men who are honest in every other transaction of 
life, do often evince an unaccountable recklessness 
where borrowed books are concerned. 


I have distinctly shown that the lender of a book 
lays the borrower under obligations—since the 
material part of the volume is ever liable to be 
injured, and since even the ordinary wear and 
tear which attend the perusal of a book, is of no 
8mall consequence—especially if it chance to be 
a very handsome volume. 


But 8ome borrowers, 80 far from feeling under 
- any obligation for the free use of a book, are dis- 
posed to circulate it as widely as possible : and 
Such is the goodness of theix hearts, that, with 
with the utmost 8elf-complacency, they oblige all 
their Piece by the loan of—their friend's Pro- 


"IS 0 BIR having been loaned, feloniously, but 
once, has now taken a fair start. It" runs the 
gauntlet of 8ome half score cousins, and a gouty 
uncle recives it at last, as a/ Precious boon, since 


| books to their nearest friends, 


and-few pass out the portal wi 


The House of Death. 


he has been confined to his room for -some months, 
and can do nothing else but read. 

At last the original lender -and- owner thinks 
he will sit down and spend a leisure hour inturn- 
ning over the leaves of his new volume, He 
hunts his library through.and through and cannot 
find it. - He recollects that he lent it to Mr. B. 
gome five or 8ix weeks ago; but as Mr. B. 
promigÞd - to return it the following: week, he 
doubts not that he has done 80. Not being able 
to find it after a thorough search, he concludes 
that it must be still in the possession of that gentle- 
man, He meets him in the street, and inquires 
aſter his book. Mr. B. stares—and recollects of 
having the book, but guesses he returned it, as 
he has s8een nothing of it for a month. He passes 
on and thinks no more of the matter, because it 
was nothing but a book ! 

These things have induced many persons to turn 
the key in their library doors, and refuse to lend 
If the practice 
of returving books in good order was as common 
as the practice of borrowing them, there would 
be no occasion for this, apparectly, harsh proce- 
dure. 
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THE HOUSE OF DEATH. 
Original, 


How 84D is the house of death ! How mournſully 
do the unhappy friends of the dying watch his 
departure from this earth, and how gladly would 
they retain him yet a little while longer among 
them. They: forget the many trials and 8orrows 
to which he has been Subjected ; they forget that 
he has sometimes been placed in situations, from 
which death would have been a glad relief, and 
they do not reflect that the pain which he has Sgut- 
fered in his last il ness, and which he may be now 
enduring, is but. the harbinger to that, repose 
which ends every corporeal wo. Still the friends 
of the dying man would restrain his Alig -ht—would 
hold him back, as if 8ome great On” was 
about to befall him. They would reinstate him 
in health, although he would then have the 8 8ame 
SOFTOW oy pain to encounter a $econ time ; 3, for 
the gates of death are bristling 


horrors of the passage. Why, then, 1 g OU 
desire to restrain him who has won the goal— 
who has passed through the preliminary pr ins, 
and is about to enter on his rest. F; 


Even aſter the spirit has departed, and there is _ 
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are all that are leſt to us, Our departed friend is 


Ive, 'the brilliant abode of him who is now no 


no more pain and no more weeping for him,—' 
even then the fond relatives would bring him back | 
if it were in their power, would restore him to the 

condition from which he has escaped—to a world 

of 8orrow and uncertainty. Behold them gather- 

ed around his cold remains. Tears of bitter gor- 

row are in their eyes. All is gloom—all is grief. 

To-morrow the livery of wo will be asxumed by 

the disconsolate relatives. Their imaginations 

will be, for many days, filled with the dark hearse, 

the funereal train, and the dismal habiliments of 
death, © On their countenances will rest the mark 

of deep sorrow, and they will mourn as those who 
cannot be comforted. 

Yet, wherefore is all this sorrow and lamenta- 
tion ? Has disgrace fallen upon them—has crime 
been found within their borders, and do they Ja- 
ment the fall of one upon whom their hopes had 
been built ? No. They mourn because one whom 
they loved has passed away, and they shall see 
his face no more. It is natural for them to mourn, 
for they see not all. 'Their vision is bounded by 
the grave, and they but know that he whom they 
loved is dead. They mourn as mortals. They 
have hope, through faith, but even faith cannot 
lift the curtain and expose to our view the re- 
alities of an untried eternity. For when we 8ee 
with our own eyes, we have no longer any need 
of faith, It is true that we believe our friend is 
infinitely happier than we are. If we could see 
him 1n the realms of bliss, we should be guilty of 
great selfighness when we mourned his decease. 
But here we must © 8ee through a glass darkly,” 
and our grief arises from a want of reflection. 
We darken even the light which is vouchsafed to 
us, and lament like men who cannot see the hand 
of God employed in all the changes and revolu- 
tions of this lIiſe—as men who doubted his promises, 
and who, on the first appearance of SOrroW, Were 
ready'to let go our hope and our trust in the good- 
ness of heaven, But the consolations of religion 


now beyond human aid and human sympathy; and 
if our ſaith has been an empty profession, a mere 
misty and undeveloped idea of eternal things—an 
empty profession of words—a mefely ſashionable 
whim—we must not be surprised if we are left to 
grope.in the darkness of doubt and fear, and to 
mourn as those who have no hope. 

Mournful” and ad is the house of death ; but 
what a 'contrast do we behold, when looking 
ateadfastly with the eagle eye of faith, at the lofty 


| 


more. We have just begun LC _ hn 
juit begun to rejoice. We found a 80 


of gorrow. He has just discovered the fountain 
of joy. We 8peak of © the poor deceased,” while 


conferred on him, had every glowing and ambi- 
tious desire of his heart been realized. When 
we add that the loſtiest streteh of human imagi- 


ness, we must see that the very cause of our 8or- 
row 1s the signal for him to enter upon a scene of 
bliss, which our reason could not comprehend, 
and which far surpasses the golden dreams of 
poets or philosophers. 

If our eye was steadily fixed upon this truth— 
if we really believed in the promises of God, 
would we not mourn with hope ; and would not 
the bereavement bring its antidote with it ? ' As 
men we may indeed mourn ; but as immortal be- 
ings we 8hould rejoice that our brother has cast 
behind him the dregs of mortality, and is forever 
blest. Then, instead of dwelling, in imagination, 
upon the pall, the coffin, and the grave, we would 
look upon those things as trifles unworthy our at- 
tention. We would then follow the disenthralled 
Spirit to the throne of its Father and its God. 'The 
house of death would be unto us, as the door of 
unmortal bliss—the token of that peace which 
| w_ all understanding, until we could say with 

e poet :— 

On the cold cheek of death smiles and roses are 


blending, 
And beauty immortal awakes from the tomb. 


CE  =———— 


PERSECUTIONS. 
Original. 
I LATELY Saw a 8ummary of the bloody murders 
committed by christian nations and in the name, 
of christianity. 
christianity herself,. and to the influence of the 
Bible in particular, Now I have no wish to #ee 
those historical facts slurred over or 
As often as they are made a handle of by the-en- 


do believe that by an exposition of the wh 
truth, our cause will most live and thrive. I must 
also be permitted to say that the argument against 
christianity drawn from the fact that there have 
been unworthy professors of it, can no more in- 
jure the faith itself, in the estimation of candid 


am VI111. 14 


minds, than + achment of a judge for mal: 


he is blessed beyond all that this world could have 


nation could not reach the tithe part of his happi- 


The author attributes them to 


-  » 


emies of our faith, I do not wish them to be for- . ol 
ootten. I have no wish to hide the truth ; wh. 
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allninistration, can deteriorate the quality of jus- 
tice itself, The murders, persecutions and ex- 
tortions of christians have nothing to do with the 
creed' in which they may have professed to be- 
" lieve. Did Jesus Christ teach any 8uch practi- 
ces ? Did St. Paul call on the church to found an 
Inquisition—or does the apostle James command 
us to burn heretics at the stake ? When it can 
be shown that s8uch is the case, we too will aban- 
don christianity, Suppose that a preacher, in 
these days, were to counsel his congregation to 
resist not evil, to love their enemies, to pray for 
those that cursed them—and suppose that as goon 
as they went about their secular business, they 
began to beat, mangle and sJander each other ; 
should we be justified in saying, we have no faith 
in” Rev. , for his congregation do thus and 
50 ? Would we be justified in pronouncing him a 
false teacher and an impostor because his pre- 
tended followers would not heed his advice ? 
Certainly not. But, even here, I have stated a 
stronger case than the argument requires ; for 
the disciples of Jesus Christ, and the early church, 
were men against whom calumny can urge no- 
thing. Nay, until we find the church connected 
with the secular government, we see nothing of 


those bloody doings about which our enemies de- | 


light to vaunt. When the church, on account of 


its great influence and accession of numbers, * 
ent, 


came popular, and was joined to the governm 


there were, of course, many nominal and fagsh- || 


tonable proſessors, and the wars and devastations 
of the dark ages were prosecuted in the name of 
religion! When emperors and other tyrants 
found it convenient to call themselves christians, 
they did not discontinue the bloody course of life 
which they would have pursued, under 8ome pre- 
text or other, if they had not proſessed the popu- 

faith. Nero was not | a professed christian, 
but he, no doubt, would have been 80, had-chris- 
tianity been'the religion of the land. Is it to be 
gupposed that his 8uccessors would be less vio- 
lent than he, merely because they had taken up 


*'* the fashionable name of christian ? Or, would 


2 


þ they not have ceased to be tyrants, if they had 


+ ; "en truly the disciples of Jesus Christ ? 


Marriace. When the parties really love each 
| other, after marriage, and the wife, in particular, 
eps no! the household matters in order, 


dut her person clean, and her dress. neat, much 
pleasure does it give the loving husband ! 
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idle laws prescribe ; it-80ared. above and 


THE ORPHANS CALL. 
Original. 
BY MRs. C, M. SAWYER. 


Trxzy tell me, dear mother, that thou art at regt— 
That thy spirit now dwells in the land of the blest ; 
And they strive my poor heart from its 8orrows to wile, 
But the tears fill my eyes, with each effort to smile ! 

F came to thy grave at the earliest morn, 

And have waited for thee till the bright sun is gone ; 
I have called till the shades of the night grew black— 
Mother, oh mother, come back, come back ! 


"Tis in vain I call !—Thou art dead, they say, 

And cannot arise from this mound of clay ; 

But the thought of thy love in my heart doth burn— 
Oh, it cannot be but thou'lt yet return ! 

Yet my heart is heavy with grief and fears, 

And my eyes are 8wollen with hot, hot tears ; 

On my fading cheek they have left their track— 

I am weary, dear mother—come back, come back ! 


They call me © poor orphan” (What'is it, I pray?) 
And urge me, with smiles and caresses, to play ; 

But my heart grows sick at the voice of glee, 

And I steal away, mother, to watch for thee ! 

I have 8moothed thy bed with the nicest care, : 

And the cushion lies light on thy own 80ft chair— 
Not a thing thou didst love doth thy chamber lack— 
Oh, where art thou, mother ? Come back, come back ! 


Oh, well I remember the soft tones, that fell 

From thy lips, dear mother, who loved me 80 well ! 4 
[ will try to be like thee, that, if I should die, % 
I may go, where they say thou art gone—to the sky ! : 
Thy 8mile is yet bright as when thou wert below, 

It 8till hovers round me wherever I go— 

In the shade of the garden, the. wild forest-track ;— 

I'll go to thee, mother, if thou canst not come back ! 


New- York, July 1839. 
| * 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF FEMALE 
EDUCATION. 


BY S8ARAHNK CC. 


EDGARTON., 
Original. _ 
I1I. THE HEART-TEACHER. 


Deep and immortal, and it would not feed | 


- Yes 


s allayed, t presently it turned _ 
Bitter within her, and her 8pirit grew © 
Faint for undying waters. Then 8hi 
To the pure fount of God—and is athirst 
No more—s8ave when the * fever of the world” 

FulliLawonders cho ations ins dons 

A holy asfiration after heaven, _ - WitLAEs. | 
NaTuRE had blessed Inez Maylie with many 
gifts, The richest of all was. a lofty, and impas- 
Sion6d mind. It was a mind not content with 
the common things of earth—the petty pageantries 
of ſashion, the walk hither and thither where. its 
to the aerial fields of romance, it might be, but-1 
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romance pure and .holy and+heavenly. Scoff at 
it who will, romance is. born of Heaven and is 
Heaven. Love, Poetry, Religion, Romance, 
Heaven ! What are they but different names for 
one thing ? Love, not 8uch as the gensualist de- 
8cribes—Poetry, not 8uch as has been desecrated 
to unholy passion—Religion, not such as the bigot 
thunders from his o'ershadowed Sinai—Romance, 
not guch as puts. its mask upon folly and carries 
reason captive—Heayen, not 8uch as the Pai- 
nim dreams of, a Harem: for voluptuous love— 
no !.no ! not these, but 8uch as the christian feels 
—s$uch as the christian dreams of when he lifts 
his. spirit, from its clay—such as he bears in his 
heart when he raises his knee from prayer ! 
Inez Maylie was but a child when the first 
yearnings of herintellect awoke—they awoke as 
an infant would awake on the flower bed that bor-' 
ders a foregt—alone, with no guardian, no guide, 
no 8helter, security or rest. Where should they 


turn themselves for appeasement? The world was || 


full of wild vagaries, philosophies built on pillars 
of mist, pursuits of all characters, all aims, all 
ends ; her wanderings must be through some of 
these, but no hand led the way—fountains were 
on every 8ide, but none pointed out the 8weet 
and pure. 


It was a June sunset. The scene was beauti- | 


ful almost beyond description. One of those olear, 
bright ponds that hide themselves so frequently 
among the wood-clad hills of New England, was 
mirroring in its bogom the 80ſt beauty of the west 
—the northern shore was densely wooded, and 
the gouthern fringed with a narrow border of 
beautiful young birches. The western bank was 
unlike eitker—a grassy hill, whose base was cov- 
ered with an open grove, from every part of which 
were een glimpses of the gold-shadowed water, 
the heayy woodlands: a d gunset Sky beyond, 
In this grove at Inez alone, conning over the 
strange philogophy she had learned from the vol- 
ume. that. lay.on the. turf at her ſeet. With all 
her many gifts she was beautiful—beautiful with 
expression. of mind and heart ; not radiant, not 
dazzling, but. 8oft, 8ubduing, holy. Her clear 
olive cheek was flushed with rochition, and her 
dark hazel eyes, resting in intent _ abstraction, 
were fixed upon the flowers that grew up around 
| her geat. 
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Spiritual and material, of nature and the humin 
heart—read of them till the deep fountains of her 
own 80ul g8eemed full of delicious wisdom; and 
she had no more to ask -or wish for than to live 
forever in the mugic of its flow. 'Phere is much; 
very much, that is captivating to an enthusiastic 
mind in the fine wrought speculations of philogo- 
phizing poets, before experience in the trials of 
earth has taught it the unsatisfyirng nature of all 
wisdom that cometh not down from above. Inez 
knew little yet of trial or 8orrow. She was ar- 
dently loved by her friends, respected and ad- 
mired by all ; of course she was happy, save that 
She yearned 80 much for what she could not grasp, 
and dwelt ever in a world of ideal beauties she 
could not draw wholly within ber deep souL 
*Tt is gure 

Stamped by the seal of nature, that the well 

Of mind where all its waters gather. pure, 

Shall with unquestioned spell all hearts allure. 

Wisdom enshrined in beauty—O ! how bigh 

The order of that loveliness.” 

How high indeed ! and how very worthless is 
all beauty destitute of indwelling intellect! Tnez 
was wise as beautiful, but it was a wisdom pecu- 
liar to her own mind ; not 80 much borrowed from 
pages of written lore, as wrought out from her 
own intellect in/the solitudes of nature. There 
are few s8uch minds in our world, and they be- 
0-* to the higher order of genius. Not 80 ra- 

al, perhaps, as those of a lower grade—not 80 
happy, because ever dwelling in the ideal, and 
aspiring aſter beauty and knowledge shut in by 
the everlasting gates of heaven ; 8oaring far, 
ſar above the unsatisfying glories of earth, yet 
failing to reach the mysterious ,glories of that 
eternal paradise, above which the most etherial- 
ized intellect cannot aspire. There is only one 
thing earthly that can impose fetters upon a gpirit 
like this—only one thing that can chain it 8ub- 
missiyely to mortal life. It is human love. 

Inez had made a discovery ; in the 8tudy of that 
sweet philosophy she had discovered the love in 
her own bogom—a love long hidden in the 8ecret 
depths of her heart, pazisonless and pure, silent_ 
yet full of vitality. No wonder that 8he 8at long 
in deep abstraction. | 
revealed to youth and innocence. Once and 
again 8he turned to the 8weet analysis—compar- 
ed it with the mysterious congciousness 6f her 


She seemed wrapped up in glory. Her young 
mind had drank in its first draught of eweet phi- 
/; he had been reading of the mysteries 


f love, the 8ubtleties of the 80u], the affinities of 


S 


own heart, and found perfect agreement. \ 
doubts that love may be Jong unconscior 


ished ? Subtle and 8ly it enters into young z0- I; 
gzoms, and loud must be its whispers, and vi 0 


It is a thrilling truth tobe W 
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its-pulsations ere the heart will acknowledge its 
presence. So it was with Inez ; and when the 
| reality was made known. to her, and the con- 
I 8ciousness deepened and became intense, her 
| heart thrilled with excessive joy and 8he wept— 
W | wept.to think she loved! There was a bliss in | 
the mere certainty that bewildered and subdued | 
| her. Neither hopes nor ſears disturbed her— 
she did not as& herself, is it requited ? or am 1 
| to love hopelessly and in secret ? 
| Inez meditated a long time, and then again 
| opened her volume, Its delicious philosophy 
Wt | 8eemed to her dry and unsatisfying. She turned 
| from page to page, from theme to theme, but all 
| in vain. ,There is a thirst in love that can be sat- 
| isfied at one fountain only ;—cold - philosophy 
| cannot allay it. Alas, how. many drink of it and 
find it *turn bitter? within them! Love alone, 
by can teach the heart its true necessities. It does 
| not create, it reveals. The heart has many la- 
tent wants, but they are none the less original in 
its constitution fer sleeping long. Inez was 
awakened from her dreams by the s8ound of a sil- 
very voice at her side. 'The 8tep had been too 
gentle to arouse her. Soft white. arms encircled 
her neck, and warm kisses were imprinted upon | 
her cheeks. : 
* Dear Cecilia, you are a blegsed girl !* said | 
Inez, returning her caresses. 
* Sweet Inez, let me weep here,” she replic 
leaning her little head on her friend's bosom. 
*I love to weep ip your arms, they embrace me 
| 80 fondly.” 
4A . ©Poor girl ! why shoyld you weep ? are these 
'2 tears of j Joy or-grief ?? 
© Grief, lnez, bitter, bitter grief.” 
* Whisper me the cause—I can sympatbize.” 
* Wilbert, my own dear brother Wilbert is 
Very, very ill. Oh! could you. know how. I 
Jove bim you would not maryel to see me weep 
thus.” 
Inez” arms dropped lifeless from the form they 
encircled-; the flush of .excitement fSrsook her 
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radiant eyes, gave place to an expression of utter 


cheeks, and, the joy that had beamed fram her | 
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bing heart ? She recoiled from reposing its 86- 
cret love: even in the bogom of a friend/so true 


{and fond as Cecilia'; 'she had no well grounded 


trust in heaven, and her philosophy was but'a 
gorry comforter for griefs like this. She sat pale, 
silent, and wrapt in wo. Cecilia's attention was 
at length excited. 

*Why Inez! dear Inez, how pale you are'! 


{Lean your head on my breast—you will faint— 


what makes you ill ?” 

Words of kindness and sympathy are 8eldom 
powerless. Inez burst into tears, They were'a 
relief to her agony, though they revealed her s8e- 
cret. Cecilia 8aid nothing, but a look more ex- 
pressive than words, told Inez that 'she knew all, 
and was blest in the knowledge. She twined her 
arms more closely about her neck, and their tears 
mingled. 

Through the long agonizing weeks that follow- 
ed, Inez felt most painfully the need of strength 
from some fountain yet untasted. 'The thought 
of Wilbert's death was one of unmitigated agony. 
She had, it is true, a vague, dim hope of some aſ- 
ter life—of a re-union with those loved and lost, 
but it was too vague,,.tog dim, to satisfy the Joop 
necessities of her heart. - She had heard of chris- 
tian faith, and its consolations in the day of 8or- 
row—but she did not believe that it could yield 
them to a heart that loved as ardently and deeply 
as hers did. How many grope in the darkness 
of the same error. 

© [nez,* 8aid Mrs Mayhe, entering her cham- 
ber one bright morning, prepared for a shopping 
excursion, © what shall I  select for your attire 
this evening ? Any blonds, laces, gloves, jewels, 
ribbons, or any thing of that kind wanted ?* 

* Nothing, mother. I shall remain at home.” 

_ hat, my daughter,” was the 

> be a ghut up for a fortnight al- 

ord without the slightes ©xcuge of any —_— 
The world is dying to 8ee you.” 

(Let it die then—we may as well all die to- 
gether,” . 

* Why Inez! What a atrange being you are. 
*« Die together ?* What do you'mean ?? 


anguish, Wilbert "—_— was the m__ of the 
love ! | Truly she did 'symp >cret,b 
bars Was a grief that m night Hot be 
.*Dangerous, is he ? 1 

in, Ronmune. agitation... 7 ; 

4 Ceclliz replied without observing her emo- 
Fr. ; fo m, "yes, we econsider bim 80—vyery.” 

,#.0or Inez! what might she do with her throb- 
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*No bite Fnothor; ; I am _, and ——_ be 


1] at the party, 80 do not urge me.” * GY 


* Poor girl! you do look pale. Shall I end 
for the doctor ?? 


© No, no ! It is peace that I need, and that he 
| cannot give.” 17 het 


© But he might give you an opiate, WInen urls % 
.* os p 


put you to sleep, and quiet your nerves.” 


: '  g20 s 
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© Yow are kind; mother, but it would be of no 
avail. 1 shall grow calm if left to myself.” 

'FThis hint was received with all bumility, and 
through the day Inez was not again disturbed. 
Her mother was too weak to exert any influence 
over a gpirit 80 lofty. Inez being an only child, 
and fatherless, had been indulged in every freak 
of fancy 'and every bent of intellect. Her moth- 
er had no religious faith herself, and she had im- 
parted none to her child. It was fortunate for 


Inez that her heart was naturally inclined to 
good... 


| 


On the eve of this day—which to Inez was a 
very wretched one, she having learned it to be 
the opinion. of the physicians that Wilbert's dis- 
ease was a decided consumption, —she could 
not resist the inpulse which urged her to his pres- 
ence. Mrs, Lindsay's residence was near half a 


mile from hers, across beautiful green fields and | 


through one of the most romantic dells the eye of | 


poetry ever gazed/upon. She lingered here, up- 
on the rustic bridge that crossed the rivulet— | 
whose railing was covered with the wild clematis, 
and whose water-soaked floor was carpeted with 
bright green moss,—till her feelings became 8ub- 
dued and quiet, as though they had come up from 


the baptism of christian faith, and communion with | 


her Maker. . Save the sanctification of the con- 
8cious presence of God, there is no influence, 
moral: or religious, that so purifies, exalts, and 
 fortifies the human 8oul, as intercourse with na- 
ture in her wild{tnd holy solitudes. .Here at this 
shrine, Inez was an ardent, an enthusiastic WOT- 


Shipper. 
Mr. Lindsay was an humble mechanic—a wid- 


ower, and the father of two children—Wiilbert | 


and Cecilia, The peculiar constitution of the 
gon's mind had led him to » the study of divinity ; 
and 80 devoted had been hig-energies, and s0 un- 
remitted his mental toil, th at he hed worn his 
frame to extreme weakness, and almost wasted 
the fountains of his life. Cecilia had been his 
constant, and much of the time his only nurse. 
A-most faithful and loving one he was too. She 
had placed Wilbert 80-very high in her affections 
as almost to make him an object of adoration. 
| Certain it was that she clung to him with -a wor- 
shipful ardor, rare in a sister's-love. - 

Their dwelling was humble, but picturesque—- 
'evincing in'its ornaments taste and-intellect. A 
_ broad, flat, irregular limestone, fringed with tall, 
 HUrooping grass, formed the step into a little porch 
. at whoge sides grew ancient woodbine that over- 
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gpread the whole exterior front-'of the building. 
Tall cinnamon rose trees grew along beneath the 


eaves, and directly above the door step, dark li- 


lachs interlaced their boughs. 'The garden was 
filled with eglantine pinks, moss roses and arbors 
of Jacob's ladder, which -were all at this 8eagon 
in bloom-and full luxuriance. Through these 
Inez made her way cautiously into the little porch, 
and from thence to the library, which was open 
and unoccupied. The door that led from it to 
Wilbert's apartment was also ajar. 

Voices low and earnest were distinctly heard 
from the room, and Inez disliking to disturb the 
conversation, 8at down in one corner of the libra- 


| 
| 


| 


ry to await Cecilia's entrance, thus becoming "a 
listener to a rich lesson of christian truth. 

© Oh, but you must not-die—you must not, Wil- 
bert—do not speak of it, indeed. What will re- 
main to me when you are gone ?* 


* Our gray-haired- father, Cecilia. Be faith- 


| ful to him, and our heavenly Father will provide 


for you rich s0urces of happiness. 
| ter, for my sake you will be true to-one T love— 


| 


| pered J 


And dear 818- 


true to Inez Maylie.” 

What words for that fair listener's ear! Her 

| heart throbbed high and strong, the blood forsook 

her cheeks, and when she would have risen to ' 

retire, she had not strength to sustain herself. 

e strong fascination held her to the spot while 
ilbert continued. 

*Oh that this dear Inez would consecrate her 
high gifts at a nobler shrine! Tt is 8ad that 80 
pure a heart should be devoted to vagrant imagi- 
nations. She will find when 8orrow comes, of 
how little avail is all education that is not estab- 
lighed upon and inwrought with religiohs faith. * 
What would it be to me now, all the lore of an- 
cient and modern days—had I not above, beneath, 
and” within all, a bright and ever active faith ? 
To die now—to die in the vigor of my days, in 
the very commencement of m & vom duties, 
and more than all just when * is first whis- 
my ear that I am loved—Oh what tould 
reconcile my heart to such a fate but the firm 
belief that there is even a greater store of happi- 
ness awaiting me in heaven ? And were T to live, 
Inez Maylie could never be my bride. ' The, wiſe 
of a clergyman should be' deeply and truly reli- 
gious.” With all gen fl 
heart, what consolation could Inez admini t 
the bed-side of the dying ?- N ha coul, 


impart to eats «Sax t faith to 
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Ohno, no, Wilbert!' Inez will yet be a christian 
—$he will believe, know' and practise. She has 
had no one to teach her the value or necessity of 
religion—its beauties are to her a sealed book— 
her mother is a giddy votary of fashion and a 
worshipper at no other shrine ; how can it be 
expected that her daughter should know much 
about religious faith. of any kind ? Oh that she 
could be here with you, and learn from” your 
precept and example the unsearchable riches of 
christian truth.” 

© Oh that she could be here, indeed !* exclaim- 
ed Wilbert in a tone of passionate earnestness. 

©I am here—forgive, forgive me !* eaid Inez, 
sinking on her knees at the side of the couch, and 
burying her face in her hands. *© I am here, wil- 
ling and desirous to be instructed in the ſaith of 
the book of God. Who, who will teach me ?” 

* Dear, dear Inez, if my dying hours can be de- 
voted to s8uch a task, they will be altogether the 
happiest of my life. May Heaven spare me on 
earth long enough to behold you a christian— 
then I die content.” 

Talk not of dying—not now, not now !—Oh 
Wilbert ! why need I be reserved with you ; 
Why may not our mutual consciousness of love 
be confessed ? You will pardon what may seem 
unmaidenly in me—but when you talk of dying, 
I forget everything but that I love you—Oh Wj 


bert, too perilously! May I, may I, —WilberPz 


may I come here often while you are sick, and 
learn from you to fix my affections upon things 
that cannot perish ? Cecilia too shall teach me— 
Oh, I will know heaven !” 

Wilbert fixed upon her a glance that . went 
down to her heart—it was a glance of earn- 
est, blissful tenderness. He drew her to his 
arms,” and imprinted a 80ft holy 'kiss upon her 
brow. * Oh Inez, never, never leave me again ! 
To feel thus that you love me, is like the -inspi- 
ration -of new 1; Dearest, know you not that 
it 'was” hopele which has wrought this 
change in me? kgow you not that it was hopeless 
love which caused me to drown my health and 
energies in gevere and -unremitted study ? It 
was, Inez, it was ! I have loved you long—but I 
deemed that 


»; 


T4 ©it were all one 
Pe That I should love some bright particular star, 
- And think to wed it,” ' 


, ad to Ne to-gain your hand. You were rich— 


; you were giſted with a brilliant imagi- 
. I was of humble capacities, w"_g slowly 


f 
up the Parnassus on whoge eummit you. already 
jutood. How could an humble country pastor as- 
pire to the love of a wealthy and beautiful heiress ? 
But you do love me, -poor and unworthy. as I 
am—yes, 8weet Inez, you have 8aid it, and I am 
happy—you cannot say 80 1nuch. ; .no,.. beloved, 
never till your affections are guarded by chris- 
tian faith, can you have peace in- their - indul- 
gence,” 

©I amready, Wilbert, ready this moment to be 
taught. It is true, what you 8ay—1 never can 
have peace without a 8trong undoubting faith in 
the eternity of our love.” 


* * * * * 


Happy love has an effect very different from 
hopeless love—Wilbert Lindsay improved rapidly 
under the care and gentle nursing of Inez ; and 
as daily she came and sat at his 8ide and drank 
in the rich and holy inspiration of the gospel which 
was breathed from his earnest lips, he. turned 
back to life with bright dreams and a vigorous 
heart. On the s8ame day that saw Inez the bride 
of Wilbert Lindsay, she also entered the covenant 
of the church and was wedded unto Christ. And 
now 


*she is athirst 
No more, 8ave when ©* the fever of the world ?? 
Falleth upon her, she will go and breathe 


A holy aspiration after heaven, ? 


Books, and the philosophy of the imagination may. 
fill the mind with stores of strange and brilliant + 
wisdom ; but it is only love, aniflþthe danger of 
those we love, that can teach var hearts, the 
necessity 6f religious cultivation. 
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THE HAPPY MARRIAGE. * 


BY MRS. C. -M. SAWYER. 
; | From the German of Herder,” WM 1 


YEzars, many years are gone, +4] by | 
Since first thoummet'st my. | 
Thy tresses then were raven —_—_ 
Thy brown cheek rosy bright. 
Bat Ac thy cheek is paler, 
Thy hair is silver-gray, 
Yet art thou dearer r to me, 
| Yes dearer, 


"Il to be. wha _ from the Scotch. -* 


Than in youth's fairer day. . 
- This little anecdote is acknowledg H | Herder , 


f usitel 8weet and as i 

of 1 ip 2 an ak * Jokn Anderson, my jo'—n $ 
at once recognize the war WHICK "He der must have _ 
had in his mind. + + off. ap) ! oh ING; 1, 


-Up life's hill together, 
We haveclim'd, love, hand in hand, 
Through wind and tempest we have pags'd 
Its many rocks and sands. 
Now milder is our evening, 
A 80ft descent we have, 
And at its foot awaiteth us, 
Together, 
A bridal room—the grave ! 


Cheer up, ye gons and daughters 
And sing our ancient song, 

And scatter myrtles *neath our feet 
Our life's short way along ! 

And, blessing every moment, 
Kind Heayen to us gave, 

(If Tong our stay, the better, 

The better!) 
O'er shadow ye our grave ! 


OBITUARIES. 
Original. 


—_ 


* A good man and just.” 


Wxz wish to record upon our pages a tribute of 
unfeigned love and esteem to the memory of Lu- 
ther Brooks Esq, of Cambridge, Mass. who end- 
ed an honorable and useful, because christian 
life, on the morning of the 4th of July. He was 
one of the excellent of the earth, true to all the 
relations of husband, father, son, brother, friend, 
citizen, and disciple of Christ, whose quiet and 
unobtrusive manners, active industry, and stern 
integrity, were characteristics worthy of imita- 
tion. He represented the town in our state leg- 
islature for s8eyeral years, and served it in various 
other offices ; ke could always be depended on— 
he had no sympathy with the shifting, time serv- 
ing politigzan, but took principle—his well ground- 
ed ideagFof right as bis guide. A highly inte 


| 


ligent gentleman, well acquainted with the into 
cal condition of the town, once speaking of our || 


respected brother, 8aid to us, that there was, he 
believed, no man in Cambridge for whom more 
votes would be given for any office in the gift of 
the town than for Luther Brooks, were he a can- 
didate, 80 universally was he respected. In short, 

as a Citizen, he was one of those who seek to do 
good and to be ugeful in a good and quiet way, 
never seeking office, but faithful to the duties of 
whatever office was conferred. As a son, his 
. character is summed up in the ſew words of his 
mother to us as she took her last look—* He was 


a beautiful child !—One on whom his aged pa-| 


rents had leaned, and of whom they could ever 


speak with unqualified approbation. As a broth- 
r , his coungel was sought with the fullest confi- 


Obituaries. 


= 


#: 


in 


est in their welfare were felt to be a true broth- 
er's love and interest. As a hugband and father, 
his praise is best in the heart, diftcult to be ex- 
pressed by words, fidelity based on the deepest 
affection, which affection derived a constant and 
generous warmth from home piefy. As a mem- 
ber of the Universalist church and society in E. 
Cambridge, his character will never be forgot- 
ten. In days of trial, when friends were few and 
opposition 8trong, the cause of the restitution had 
in him a devoted friend, —and that devotion was 
calm, steady, and exemplary till the close of his 
earthly career. Never was he absent from the 
s8abbath services when not prevented by absence 
from town, or sickness at home, and he came to 
the chapel—ever a holy and beautiful place to the 
writer—not as a critic, but as a true worshipper ; 
and the writer of this found in him one who had 
ever a voice of encouragement for him in the ear- 
ly and struggling days of his ministry, and the 
tears he s8hed in the solitude of retrospection and 
meditation, * mean the thanks he cannot speak.” 
Hallowed in the inner temple of the heart, will be 
his memory. 

May the memory of the just be blessed to the 
Spiritual good of all who knew him ; and may the 
God of all comfort” impart unto the bereaved 
relatives those consolations which are for strength' 
the weak heart in the time of sorrow, and may 
y know true christian resignation in hope of 
the resurrection, and the re-unions of heaven. 


Diep in Geneva, N. Y. Sept. 7th, 1838, of con- 
Sumption, Mrs. Maria PREscoTT, conggrt of Im- 
ley Prescott, in the 43d year of her 


© 'Th& deceased had been in a 8tate of decline for 
a number of years, but she bore her illness with 
remarkable fortitude, and christian resignation. 
She had embraced the consoling hope of a world's 
salyation—and believing that God was her ſriend, 
Christ her Redeemer, and Heaven her home, she 
bore her trials with patience, ,expecting *© these 
light afflictions would work out for her a far 
more exceeding, eternal weight of glory.* Her 
faith was a living - principle. She honored her 
proſession by a well ordered life and a holy conver- 
sation. Virtue and piety adorned her character. 
In her life she was respected and beloved—in her 

death she was triumphant and happy. 
« 8weet is the scene where virtue dies, 


When sinks a righteous 8oul to rest 
How mildly beam he wh \,c OR 


et in its judiciousness, and his love and inter- 
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Its duty done—as sinks the clay— 
Light from its load, the 8pirit flies ; 
While heaven and earth combine to 8aY, 

Sweet is the scene where virtue dies.” 


DIES 
MRS. SHERW OOD. 


Wyo does not owe hours of delight to Mrs Sher- 
wood which are -acknowledged when we recall 
days of youth and the books that gladdened us 
then! Many of her highly entertaining and in- 
structive works are in our juvenile libraries, and 
are and must be esteemed. She has written also 
much of a deep religious doctrinal cast, favorable 
to views not according with what we regard as 
the principles of christian truth ; and it gives us 
no common pleasure to present the following let- 
ter to our readers from the single consideration, 
that she will use her talents no more to the ad- 
vancement of aught that favors not the restitution, 
When we consider the many and strong influen- 
ces that were around her to keep her from the 
open avowal of her belief in universal salvation, 
and understand that her ayowal was entirely a 
voluntary thing, and made with the desire for 
more light, we must honor her nobleness of mind 
and thank God for her example. He only knows 
what that example may effect—we feel Saran] 
ded that it will do much for the cause of gosp 
truth. —We give the letter which we copy Me 
the © Trumpet,” with the design to recur to the 
8abject at a ſuture time. 


Worcester Nov. 13th, 1838. 
iR.—It is very probable that you may 
e heard of my name, although I am 


Dzear 
never 
pretty 
rooms by the pame of Mrs. Sherwood ; and I will | 
hasten to explain my reason for addressing you. 

I was brought up by pious parents. My fath- 
er, Dr. Butt, was a king's chaplain, a man of more 
real lation charity than I have perhaps ever 
since met with. But as to any doctrine beyond 
thoge generally taught in those days—for my 
father has been dead over forty years, —lI derived 
none from him beyond what was indeed most pre- 
cious, a general idea of _ love of God, through 
Christ. 

| Like most young people, a after I had left the 
gchool-room, I had little 'or no thought of reli- 
gion ; but about the age of 24, I began to think 
of it again, and began to work with all my strength, 
and.to wonder why I did not feel my heart get- 
og better. TI have no doubt, that from-that ak 


| Mrs. Sherwood. 


known in many nurseries and school, 


(nn there was a certain progress in my mind 
towards'the truth ; that is, with some intervals of 
unusual darkness, I was made to 8ee more and 
re of what our Savior has done, and to expect 
less and less, from man's endeavor. 

But it was not till about seven years'since, that 
I was impressed, when at Geneva, by a conver- 
gation upon this passage: *As in Adam,* &c. in 
which Dr. Malan was endeavoring to proye, that 
the all in one part of the sentence; had not the 
full meaning which we know it has in the other. 
I was utterly dissatisfied with this explanation of 
the passage ; and from that time my mind, and 
that of my youngest daughter, never rested, till 
the Almighty had revealed what we now are oht- 
isfied to be the truth : viz. that all, without excep- 
tion, live in Christ. 


A ww &@ © ww 


The first book we got upon the 8ubject was good 
| 680 Winchester ; and to make the story short, 
þ | when we obtained your book last spring, we were 
/just in the state to receive it, and to weigh your 
arguments ; and 80 far as I have weighed them, 
understood them, and compared them with gcrip- 
ture, I think there is not one point in which I dis- 
agree with you. 


But I have not been able to do your work jus- 
tice ; because, having mentioned it to a young 
|| clergyman, whose mind was rapidly opening up- 
on religion, he has borrowed the book of me, no 
less than three times, and lent it to others. 


And now I come to the point which determin- 
ed me on writing to you. Neither he nor I can- 
get another copy ; we have tried London, and 
Worcester, and various book-sellers, 

wn publisher's. I have wanted one fo ge F 
lan eminent character in London, who, k 188 « om- 
menced a war with me on the Subject, 80 H a ofy | 
in the eyes of this world, viz. universal salvatio: 

In speaking again of myself, my _ dear Sir, 1 
have had much worldly honor, as a writepx for 
children ;—all of which is for the present gone, 
because God has given me grace to proclaim my 
belief in this doctrin&, But what is the loss of 
human praise, when compared with what others 
have endured for the cause of truth ! I merely 
mention this that you may understand, if you fa- 
vor me with an answer, what the Sort of person is 
you have to deal with. 

There is not one person in the houge I live in, 
who does not hold this proscribed As A. 
violent paper against me in the Record, , M6 


preaching against it; and. the consequence is, 
that many , persos, . once most. bitter against i 
are now. gradually taking it. in, and it will pre 
I have. no. doubt,, amongst. the children of G 
eyen on this earth, 

I would give much to talk to you, and. ask, you 
many questions ; there. is, only, one verse which 
in the least troubles me ; it is that respecting Ju- 
das ; Mark xiy. 21.  *It would be better for that 
man,' &c, But if this doctrine, be true, (as we 
really believe,) what has the visible church, with 
all its preachers and teachers, been tdout from 
almost the beginning of; the time of its existence, 
but darkening counsel by words without knowl- 
edge, and, in fact, denying Christ! So much 
for human merits! | But God be praised that our 
8alvation does not depend upon our merits ! 

'Excuse me for crossing my letter. I entirely 
agree with you in your * Dialogue of the . two 
Laws.: Mr Simeon, who, good man, is often very 
dark, has one 8weet idea on the;subject:; ©That 
when the first tables had been broken, and new 
ones ,were made, it was necessary to consign 
them to the ark-for their preservation.” 

When, I enter on these subjects I feel that I 
/ could write volumes. Will you fayor me with a 
few. lines to explain where we are to get your 
wh and to give me your ideas of the passage 

ag Judas. 

. Pleage direct to Worcester ; and believe me 
to Mah: 8ir, yours respectfully, 

M. M. SuenWhon. 


” 4 vn 


Q. f L Av ol, England. A copy was sent to. his 
d Dr WF. Toulong, of Halifax, N. 8. by whom a 
"Was transmitted to the editor of the *Trumpet.” 
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GOD IS LOFE. 


Original. 


Tax earth is very beautiful, 

With its towering rocks and hills, 
_ Its dark green woods and verdant plains, 

Its thousand sparkling rills ; 

Its mountains wet whic eord to soar 
E'*en to he hs ve, 

All things 0 earth, a have a voice 
Whie tolls me God is love. 


The pa v blue 8 lorious, 
In lorn, bf of iy light ; 
In the heat of ——_—_ 8plendor, 
Or in the husb of night ; | 
. When the bright, pu - re 8tars are shining 
'- In their — omies above,  . 


*.- - 


God is Love.— The Clouds. 
tated, .in ,Woreester. ,, There was | a general | 


, 


TE The above letter was written to Rey. i 


"4 The' morn, the noon, the eventide, | 


© "All eay that God is love. 
- VIII. 19 


The. ocean, it is beautiful, 
With its thousand sparkling Wayes, 

And the crested foam which rises 
From out its hidden caves; 

The deep, blue, heaving wave beneath 
The azure skies above, 

Speak with a soft and soothing voice, 
And tell me God is love. 


The word of God" is beautiful ! 
'The sacred gift was given 

To turn men's thoughts from earthly things, 
And lead them unto heaven. 

It speaks to me in plainer words 
Than aught below, above,— 

Its voice of sacred, holy truth, 


Hath told me God is love. N. T. M- 
Charlestown, Meass. 
OY 
THE CLOUDS. 
Original. 


Tree are no objects in nature s0 much calcu- 
lated to exalt and purify the mind, by a contem- 
plation of them, as the clouds of heaven. Voltaire 
ridicules the general notion of the ancients that 
the gods regided in the heavens ; for, he says, the 
clouds are nothing but water. There were very 
few among the ancients, and there are still fewer 
among the moderns, who suppose the seat of supe- 
rior intelligences is the clouds—much less that 
outward forms answering to our bodies have their 

idence in those misty regions. 'The Savior 
Wks of coming in the clouds of heayen ; and 
the figure is a 8ublime one—yet it is intended. for 
no more than a figure. Since the world began, 
it has been necessary to represent spiritual na- 
tures and gpiritual truths in a material garb. 
The clouds, gorgeous, pure, and etherigl as they 
are, Sgervegwell to image forth the k m of 
heaven. 

The appearance, of the clouds is various, not 
only in different climates, but at different times. 
They seem to be forever assuming new shapes, 
of greater or less degrees of beauty. We have 
noticed the gorgeous East, when the un has 
looked down upon us through the broad crimson 
bars or huge feathery heaps of gold, preparatory 
to his upward ascent. 'The ruddy Wezst has also 
announced his pregence, when he scemed to be 
Sinking, | like the was 7 nt ap ow; on a wy 
of blood. 

But it is not ouly the brilliant and the. oth 
hues which give beauty and'interest to the clouds. 
The serene azure peeping out from behind the 
huge fleecy piles ; the 8treaks, the mountains, the 


castles, the flying armies of heaven, are all Os 


 8hip ploughs their misty wastes with her keel, and 
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lated” fo arrest our attention, to elevate the tone 
of our minds, and chaster- it for the enjoyment of 
the loftiest pleagures—even those whieh flow from 
pure religion. 

The pure in heart delight to gaze up into the 
elouds—but the shapes' which we witness there 
are not sufficiently solid aftd tangible to satisfy the 
sordid and worldly mind. 

One of the chief delights attendant on the con- 
templation of the heavens arises from the fact 
that the clouds are untainted by haman skill and 
human invention. Nay, that neither the beast of 
the field nor the bird of the air can infest those 
uninhabited realms, or apply them to ugses of a 
gensual nature. No path is worn there by the 
foot of the white man or savage: no merchant 


the nest of the eagle hangs not from the changing 
cliffs and airy crags of the skies. No highway 
has been cast up through those untrodden realms ; 
nor has the speculator set land marks among the 
wilderness- places of the mist. Yet to the eye, 
there is much real form and s8ubstance there, as 
there is on the earth. We may gaze upon shapes 
—upon landscapes, precipices, rocks, and moun- 
tains which fill the imagination and 8upply the 
place of reality. 

Is it strange, then, that the ancients should have 
traced out a resemblance between the skies, and 
the seat of superior Spirits ? Nay, is there not 
8omething truly great in such a fancy ? * Does it 
not prove that they had some idea of more etherial 
beings than we meet with on this hard and heavy 
earth. They must, of conrse, have supposed that 
the bg 
elemental than we who inhabit terra firwa.:.. They 
were on the way to spiritual knowledge ; wy the 
Savior. introduced a spiritual religion, commen- 
surate therewith, which religion is more or less 
Iishonored and degraded by all human form and 
ceremonies, the 8ad remnants of the darkest ages. 


That we zhould bave a very distinct idea of our 
future, state of existence is not to be PROt0G, 28 As 
we have our parts to perform in this world, and 


are not qualified for higher , conceptions ; ; but the 


who dwelt there were teas Rs and 


>. 4 _— 


own, groes 
ence over the heart. 


.and 


in the 8oul, which men have slandered; mocked, 


A Walk by Moonlight 


nion with'those things, which" ars ike anto'ir; 
our globe might well be 
r, to the kingdom of ' heaven. Tt "is more 
tural to guppose"that our spirits would inhabit 
the clouds, than that they wouldlinger upon the 
earth. "St Paul talks of meeting the Lord in the 
air; and the iden is not 'a ridiculous one. 'Far 
above the clouds are the etherial plains, where the 
air is too'thin' to sustain animal life. © We can 
almost imagine that the space beyond our atmo- 
gphere is peopled by a more 8vblimated race” of 
beings than exist on our'globe, and which beings 
are too impalpable to be discerned by the eyes'of 
our bodies, even if we could traverse pg" 
gpace. 

Reflections somewhat like these passed OY 
the mind of St. Paul, *when he longed to be'dis- 
golved, and be-with Christ ; ' and when he'ex- 
claimed—* Who 8hall deliver me from the body of 
this death ?* 'Also, when he speaks of being CUTE 
up into the third heaven. 

Yet these are but figures ; for neither air nor 
sky may be compared truly with the immaterial 
and s8piritual nature of heaven. We must, how- 


ever, 8eek after this pure and sublime state'of ex- * 
istence, believing that the kingdom of heaven'is 


within us. We shall then findreligion to be'whol- 
ly defferent from what we may have been led to 
guppose it, by a contemplation of 'mitres, ebon 
cloaks, and other paraphernalia that unchristian 
men introduced as a substitute for” spiritual 
life. er than heaven—deeper than hell— 
der than the earth—and more beautiful 
sublime than all poetry—is, that life of God 


and disguised by their carnal” inventions, and 
gros superstitions. * 


ww 


A WALK BY MOONLIGHT. 
Origins?. 
Tar 8un had gone down red in the horizon, and a 
long summer day had gone with him. Bot hmen 
and quadrupeds had rejoiced in the shade” andthe 


+; n-|| willingly be idle, but who, þ 


and. Substantial. They have 1 no influ- 
The Spirit 8eeks commu- 


cooling Streams, and the will 
sheltered many a listless angler, w 


the labors of the field, and every other exertion 
which rendered the heat more oppreazive. 
hot day had gone by ; and the ingects 

mer evening—and \ what more n b, 
paradise than a 8mamer evening in 


mr a. 
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—were whirring and whizzing, and humming and 


A Walk by Moonlight. 
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recollection of some of our bt progpect 


drumming over the green lawn before our cottage, before them. 


and farover the fields you could ee the inn 
able/ twinklings of the fire-fly ; while the 
furnished/ that 8onorous melody which the 
dling - gentry: are/s0 fond. of putting forth, with a 
zeal sufficient to atone for its want of harmony. 
Then the moon eailed out from behind a mags 
of -black - clouds, like the '-beneficent genius of 
Universalism emerging from the infernal horrors 
of the Calvinistic creed ; and nature showed her 
pearly teeth/as she esmiled from mossy rock to 
leafy forest,'like.a blue eyed maiden in her bridal 
robes... The rush of a zephyr occasionally shook 
the lilachs which thickly clustered in one corner 
of the ample garden, and in the silence which 


then. reigned, we could distinetly hear the fall of 


an apple as it bounced prematurely tothe ground, 
in.a neighboring orchard, or the far-off laugh of 
80me. merry, rustic returning from his toil to the 
brown bread loaf, and milk which bad not under- 
gone the rite of water baptism. 

The temptation to walk. was irregistible, and 
our little company sallied forth, all in good spirits, 
8&Ve '0ne pensive creature, a very child of nature 
who had not yet seen her fifteenth year, but upon 
* whose gentle frame the wasting hand of the arch 
_destroyer had been laid. 


As we took our route over the fields and mea- 
dows, I begged the frail Emeline to lean upon my 
arm, preferring -eyen on 80 joyous an occasion, 
the subdued and penetrating discourse of the gen- 
tle girl to the more degultory conversstisn of my 
other companions. As I lifted her shadowy form 
over the rushing rivulets, or picked out the mogt 
eagy..path for her feet, and ligtened to the dulcet 
voice-attuned to the finesf natural intellect, I al- 
most imagined that a bodiless spirit was at my 
8ide, that the-breathings of a mind unshadowed by 
material grossness Were falling upon my soul, 
and that, I was imbibing thoughts, ideas, and ſoel- 
ings without the medium of the senses. | 
Before L was aware of the diotapos I had travel- 


been. the scene. of wah. Ap. 99d. whicd ba 
revolutionary war. We geated ourselves oppo- 


over. fallen wall and crumbling angle, exposi ng 


s and the ivy avd the long grass which old 
dely spread over the crushed fabric as 
he had slain, we listened w_ 


__— which were brought to the 


vaegne 


had been slain on the field of battle—the search 


gite to. these ruins, and while: the moon silyered 'b 


* It was here,” said ine of curgenbercthed he 
beautiful Virginia B— was secreted by a British 
officer, after he had seduced her from the home 
of her parents, and it was here that he Jeſt her, 
never to return. My mother was well ac- 
quainted with her, as described her as a 
of gurpassing beauty. 
yet voluptuous, and cast 
hair was a bright aubu 
and of a most enchanting expression ; while her 
neck and arms mocked the Skill of Phidias him- 
gelf.” 

So the tale went on—the dads of the de- 
gerted maiden when she learned that her lover 


of her parents—and the final ruin of their 
ter. | This old legend was filled with wonders #8 
striking incidents, like all such stories ; but wikike 
we sat surveying the very spot on which the prin- 
cipal scenes occurred, we could not withhold our 
interest, howeyer fabulous some parts of the rela- 
tion might have been, 

When we rose to depart, Emeline was 6bserv- 
ed to be fast asleep, having leaned back against 
a jutting portion of the bank, and sunk insensibly 
into the land of dreams, I touched her elbow, 
and she lookg&up. There was a singular expres- 
gion on het countenance; a holy caln that was 
almost terrible to one whose thoughts were taken 
up with mundane things. She looked aroundther 
for a moment before she rose ; then took my arm 
and silently walked forward with me, some litths 


digtance in,the rear of the rest of our company. 


— 


| She remained silent for several minutes, Md then |. 


asked me, in a low voice, if I had beard any mu- A 
sic. I replied, no. - ©Then,' said she, *it must 
have been a dream, but how like the reality ! It 
was as if ten thousand sbeep with tin bells, 
chiming the most exquisite melody, were  hagtening 
to- meet their. shepherd. _ Then the air geemed 
filled with other music, unlike tha 
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116 - | A Queer Idea.—Beauty. 


our little party became. nearly silent, and Eme- 
line's low voice became audible. The dark pass- 
age appeared to have no influence over her spirits. 


As we emerged from the shadow of the trees, and || 


entered an old grave-yard, where slept the peo- 
ple of by-gone centuries, Emeline became silent. 
We went forward, until-we had reached the cen- 
tre of the field. | Then Emeline paused beneath a 
Solitary willow, and looking around her, requested 
our attention. . 

* Here, my friends *—anid.che—* even there -1 
would rest when my troubled journey is over. I 
have 8een this willow in my dreams. 'This spot 18 
8acred to me ; and I belieye it is destined to' be 
my last resting place, Look not surprised. I have 
thought of death long, very long. My friends, 
have with kind intentions, spoken of my illness as 
A transient indisposition, and have even mentioned 
8everal little plans for recreation when I shall be 
restored to health. That time will never come. 
Will you revisit this spot when I have taken up 
my rest here / Oh ! shudder not : the path which 
leads hence is strewed with roses, and the far coun- 
try to which I go is a paradise, -and not a land of 
terrors. X bank my grave, when I am gone, and 
think of me.” 

She ceased, but no other word. was uttered un- 
til we reached the cottage. it was the last time 
that Emeline left it alive. Ina weeks 8he 
8ank to rest, like a placid lake nlnn storm-has 
passed by. She sleeps beneath the willow, which 
has now become a large tree, and often as the 
gummer unfolds its beauties to the 8un, a cirele of 
\ "ng wend their way to the grave of Emeline. 

n the ruins of mortality they learn the date of 
immortal life ; and with chastened- hearts and 


purer brows, they return from the resting place of 


the 8weet child of nature, and of God. 


E, P. $. 
L———— Mass, ' 


A QUEER IDEA. 
Original, 


Is reading the Anual Report of the Massachusetts | 


Sunday School Society, (Calvinistic) we have met 


with some-queer things, but among the most queer : 


we rank the following. , An extract is presented 


how thankful I ought to be, that I was not'left to 
die with -8uch a hope ;| my hope now I'trust' is 


.on the blessed Savior. He'ig'-my life, 
11.”- This is one of the'most- palpable"exhibi- 
of consummate ignorance of the fundamental 
principles of our faith that we have-met with for'a 
long time. What idea had the author of this re- 
port of the hope of the Universalist ?- It is/evident 
that he deems it of a far different character-than 
the hope founded on the blegsed Savior.” ' Does 
he consider it based on map ?. on-anything [in 
or of ourselves ? Mistaken soul! Lake thougands 
of others speaking evil of the things they under- 
stand not, and regarding our faith as a 8ystem that 
denied the Lord who bought us. There isno be- 
ing who clings closer to-Jesus Christ as his Savior 
than does the Universalist. Christ is ©his life; his 
all', and it is Christ alone who is in him "the hope 
of glory,” for he believes, devoutly and-gratefully, 
that *other foundation can no man lay than is laid, 
which is Jesus Christ.* © For it pleased the Fa- 
ther that in him should all fulness dwell; and 
having made peace through the blood of his cross, 
by him to reconcile all things unto; himself ; 
whether they be things/1n earth, or, dogs in 
heaven.” 


SG GO — / 


8age who exclaims with a 8igh, © well philosophy 
may findits way to the human heart.” And 
should be, for 80 hath the Creator wisely. uk 
kindly ordained it. He: hath; vouchsafed..to.man 
this facylty ; he hath made the perception a-source 
of delight to him, and he hath filled the earth, the 
Sea and the'skies with bright and beautiful objects, 
which he may contemplate and admire. "Else why 
is the earth and every thing upon it-s0 varied in 
form, 80 full of beauty. of outline? /VV.by-.are nat 
the hills, the rocks, the trees, all 8quare ? Why 
runneth not the river, canal-like to the ocean ? 
Why is not the grass black ? Why" cometh the 
green bud, the white blossom, golden fruit and thi 

yellow leaf? Why is not the firmament of a leade 

changeless.hue ? Why hang not the clouds-like 


woFRAEs the 
of sunset 


lenc or of noo 
'hy, in Fr FW he gr great Grma: ma- 


of wok 0pm of the School connected with the 


nappy h is mentioned, and then We Faw 1-4 
not! er. was a young  man,-who,..on his death 


bed Said, I haye tried to be 8 Unjversalist ; but O 


CI eppens 
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| or benmin, nge 

; | care not, for it is enoug 
for wy ou a betwyoluat God rot fr conatitufe: 
us as to Wendle us to derive —_ and benef 


| bent upon us to draw from 50 Fan 1h tiny 
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Tax" MerRoroLrTAn Porter; or sketches of 


most- popular preachers i , 

<Random Recollections,” © The "Great Metropolis,” © TR 
els in Town,” &c: &c. New York; D Appleton & Co. 
1889.” 'pp\416. Mr B.'B. Mussey haw. our thanks for a 
copy of this, to us, exceedingly interesting work, We let 
it not go till we had completed a perusal of the whole, and 
since we read. Stephens © Incidents of Trave]* we have not 
met; with a work more interesting. It is a- book that must 
have great interest, to. preachers, for who that is ongaged in 
the . ministerial.. profession, does: not love to become ac- 
quainted with the characteristics of preachers who have at- 
tained a high rank,and are eminent for their taleuts and '$uc- 
cess? © 'The work contains sketches of 54. of the most pop- 
ular of the Londonelergy ; and in the execution of his work 
the author exhibits excellent descriptive powers, giving to 
the. reader an idea of the personal appearance, manners, 
and 8tyle of each preacher, together with their general hab- 
its, and social and: intellectual qualities. The sketches are 
enlivened by many characteristic anecdotes. The selec- 
tions are not confined to a particular denomination, but em- 
brace the most popular ministers and lectorers in 8everal. 
All are of living preachers excepting 5, and among those 5, 
are Rowland Hill and Edward Irving, the accounts of whom 
are very interesting indeed, giving a better idea of those 
gingular and” eccentric individuals than | we have ever be- 
fore met with. "The work is a beautiful specimen of ty- || 
pography, and the whole execution of the volume is highly | 
creditable to the publishers. It can be had of B. B. Mus- 
8ey, Cornhill. 


Tux Causzs oF InFipELiTY REMOVED ; by Rey. 
Stephen R. Smith, Utica ; Grosh & Hutehinson ; ; 1839.” 
Pp 352. 'This is a work of sterling value, and belongs to 
the class of the most useſal. The author goes upon the 
principle of preparation—as throughout all nature there-is 
proper preparation for every desired effect—and he seeks 
to remove away all the obstacles that prevent the good seed 
of divine truth from being received, nourished, and made 
fruitful, To this end, he has etamined those errors con- 
cerning revelation which are - most prominent among the 
causes that have prejudiced the mind against the scriptures 
and exalted imaginations above truth ; and has performed 
the work in a highly commendable manner. There is an 
evident feeling pervading the work, convincing the reader 
that the author is in earnest—that he deems his 8ubject to 
be of no minor importance, and not to be treated success- 
fully without the concentration of the powers of a thought- 
ſul, serious, and deep-searching mind. We thank him for 
what be has done. We feel that we should thank him in 
of many who will bless his Jabors as means of their 
102 0194 au to what the soul wants and must have, ere-it 
my popes per satisfaction of its religious feelings and 
_— bt her that what he has written will do 

great , therefore ask attention to it, confi- 
dent WaE" it will fit the unbeliever to read the bible with 
, and 8tren the  believer's faith in the 
| ; of revealed truth. - To be had at this office. 

YMNs « or Zron, with pprapr ins music, by an evan- 

(A. C. Thomas ) is the work we announced 
ur last, under the title of © Songs of Evangeliem.* We 

walls, the receipt of a copy ſrom the author, and 
Vir 


eagure. . It embraces a most excellent selec- 

Teas, with many original, to the number of 578, 
TY tunes to the number of 196. The ar- 
t is in very good taate, and convenient—a tune or 

s fo by  several hymns to which the music is 
d { « "Of the character of the, mugiowe are-not qualified 
udge, but we know that it embraces 8ome of our most 


consulted. 'The tnnes 
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ular melodies might be diokin 
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the preparation _ — and variety were 
yy in 


a 8nfficient number is furn 
taste;—And' believing that 


al purposes, a number of them 
inserted in this work. Care has been taken phe 
as are Uisconnected with improper associations. ' But showld 
gome pious persons disapproye this py, emanps they 

8et aside the harmonies - reſerred to, and find herein fn4 
cient variety of music originally compoted for religio Ns use.” 
The hymns take a higher rank as a whole rn any thr 
collection in the denomination in a literary point of view, 
and are equal to any for correctness of zentiment, chaste- 
ness of imagery, and devotional fervor. The alterations 'in 
many. are very judicious, but there is one on page 15, (a 
pecular favorite with us) which is altered by the gubstita- 
tion” of two lines, the sentiments of which we do not com- 
prehend ; thus, — 


© Praise to the God whose mighty will 
ation's wide domains fulfil.” 


' nstead of — 


© Praise to the God whose Strong decrees 
Sway the creation as he please.” 


We may be excused if we prefer the latter. 

Some of the original hyns are perfect specimens of the 
union of true and deep religious sentiment, high devotional 
fervor, and refined poetic taste. 

'The work is executed in a very neat manner ; beautiful- 
| ly bound and printed, and of a very. convenient /8ize. We 
commend it especially to the ladies, as an exceedingly pret- 
ty affair. © 'To be had at this office, price 75 cents. 


"Tur CLarims oF THE M1LIiTIA ; A discourse preach- 
ed before the Ancient Honorable Artillery Company, June 
3d 1839, being their 201st anniversary. - By Otis A. Skin- 
ner.” -Publisbed by vote. of the company. Our thanks are 
due and tendered to- the author for a copy' of this sermon. 
It is au interesting production, devoted to. set- forth the 
claims of the militia to the respect of the people. The doe- 
trine of the author is, that society requires government, and 
government .laws, and. laws require 80 more than 
moral suasion to enforce obedience, and therefore the mili- 
tia has claims to be, and should be, sustained and respect- 
ed. In the present 8tate of society we regard the necessity 
of a well organized militia to be indigpensable, and 0, far 
A the enforcing of laws, when force is absolutely. needed, 
is concerned, we regard our author as perfectly correct. 
He pays an eloquent tribute to the power of __ 
blessings of peace, while he advocates the of th 
militia. As a literary produetion, though open to 
it is highly creditable to the author ; and we leL+ ac its 
delivery conferred honor on the preacher, as a chaste gpec- 
imen of pulpit eloquence. 


Tranus FoR EFFORTS IN OUR BEHALF. We have 
cause to be very grateſul for the exertions of many of 
our agents and friends to add. to. our list of patrons, and 
fee] encouraged that more will be done to give us that-in- 
crease we feel it rational to expect. Graf mtngrei 
town where quite a large number were before sent, 
tained 18 * 20 8ubscribers, — on the principle of ob- 
taining one Wn discontinue 8ubseription, —_—_ | 
more as possible:” If agents, who have the time 
would make out a list in writing of all the-names's 
in their r ive vicinities who are able-tc KS 
and pay for it, and who are ſayorable | 
would make it a point to respectfully s 
doubtless a increase would- be t ſt. -'D 
know is cons —_ hey 4 
aware. how much we are d t on friendly exertion 
and that the -circulation” of our work will do_good.- W 


ct ench 


"2%. $30 


e melodies, and which we regard as gems in overy 
| Where they are found. "ee LIer ways, *In 


| on the minds of females of opposite al faith, wy 


have evidences from all quarters of the effects 


£3 FH 
y 


might cite instances directly to 


none ic Syptpacy ce 


the gs aKe incident upon a deep er ' in qo 


work. 

One of our female agents who revidey-! in a neighboring 
village, who commenced when we secnt but 4 copies to her 
town, 2 of which have been discontinued in consequence 
of the death of the 8ubscribers, write us,—* I know the in- 
fluence I exert is trifling, and the encouragement I can of- 
ſer, 8mall and weak, yet I know you are grateful for it, and 
I am aware that in many villages and with many agents it 
is the zame. But © let us not be weary in well doing.” 1 
have determined upon obtaining 20 8ubscribers in M— if I 
can poasibly. I shall not rest until I have.* 'That's what 
we call the right spirit—an engagedness that is very flatter- 
ing to us, and the best of praixe. We now send'to that 
village 18 copies! Well done. This is not a s0litary case. 
We are proud to acknowledge the well directed and contin- 
ued efforts of many sisters in the faith, whose labors of love 
will never be forgotten. 


Tax Nzw ANNUAL. We are pleased to see the gen- 
eral approbation bestowed on the proposed publication of 
the * Rose of Sharon ' by our associate, and we hope that 
the wish expressed by our brother editors, that the work 
may be fully sustained, will be realized. We need snch a 
work—we are to have it—we should 8ustain it. We are 
confident it will meet with the approval of our frierids, and 
hope the editor may be encouraged to continue it another 
year. Will our friends make early returns of the num- 
ber of copies wanted ? 

New Worx. We understand that Br. Skinner, of this 
city, bas in press a volume of doctrinal and practical essays 
— on 8ubjects pertaining to Universalism, being the substance | 
of a series of highly approved sermons delivered by him 
during the past year. Prospectuses of the work will be 
sent to 8ome of our agents, and they are respectfully re- 
queated to favor the project of publication as much as they 
_ thus conferring a favor upon the*publigher—A. Tomp- 


RzxcrsTER & ALMANAcC—ComMPpaANnTon to R. & A. 
Mr. Tompkins will receive from the publishers a quantity 
of these usefal works as 800n as they are is8ued from 
press. He requests early notice of the number of copies 
that may be desired from him by our friends, and solicits 
their orders that he may regulate bis order upon the pub- 

EVANGELICAL UniveR8ALIsT. We thank Br. A. for 
his notice of our work. We perceive by that notice, as 
well as by his letter to A. T. that our 8uggestion, (not ad- 
vice, though not too young to offer advice, else unfit for 
the ministry) was not taken as kindly as offered. Woe are 
gorry for it. Any svggestion which our brother editors will 
be kind enough to make in reference to our work by which 
we may improve it, or by which they think we may im- 
oy it, will be grateful y received and genghterntely attend- 


Srpiny Crirrow j oR Pieuareoine 1nN BoTH 
HzmMisPHEREs. This is the story of a supposed ille- 
pats charity child, the mysteries of whose birth are 

adua 'unrarelled tin he | fads himself at length heir 
ppare: an earldom. The scenes are laid in New 
'ork, Bol Fo , and London, and the dates are within 

compazs of the present century. The author is,. 
ers and, « hardware merchant of New York 
is 1s his first attempt at novel writing. We 
t no t he has found this: hard wear also ; but man 
ww are to be offered for its faults and r 
— 'be* awarded to its merits. For gale at 
Cornhill, Boston. 
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brothr olds art mo vines, tha 
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WavzRLY NovELs. Thoge who. would secure an 
edition of these unexce le novels, can never 
hope to find them in 80 handsome a type, on 80 elear 
er, at 80 low a price, as they are now/being pub- 
by. 8. H. Parker, of this Ge or! 177710 

| Let those who need a leax0n on truth. 
Ik 'the © Heart of Mid-Lothian * and study: the obar- 
acter of Jeanie Deans, remembering meantime, that 
like most of Scott's characters, it 1s drawn from 11 
"8. Co E. 


*Ricnrts witHouT WiNnGs,” is one of the gweet- 
est and beet little books of the day.  It'was written 
by Mrs Seba Smith, and has been'twice before 'notic- 
ed in our Repository. It cannot be too often recom- 
mended. Let all who are sighing for the wealth © that 
flies, read and remember it. A fow tales like this will 
do their hearts more good than a dozen of the foolisht 
8eductive novels fashionable at this day. 


8, Cc. E, 


To CorrRtsponnDENTs. We have. been, anziausly ex- 
pecting to hear from M. A. D. Shall. we not receive.gome 
favors from her goon? She. knows how much we. value 
them ; and that our readers are always glad to greet wat 
not an assurance now for the first time made. 
J. C.? We 8hould be bappy to bear from her. Is. ee olis 
ta's harp. unstrung? We hope she will tune. it again for 
our comfort and our readers delight. 

Our thanks are proffered to Mrs. C. M. 8. for her poems, 
We did not intend to give/them all to our readers in 0ne 
No. but by mistake they are all publithed. We hope sbe 
will continue her gifts, and she may be assured we shall be 
truly grateful for them. 


HP We have received geveral letters from subscribers 
recently, stating that their papers have not been received. 
I can only say that the papers are regularly mailed and 
placed in our P. O. and if any mistakes occur it mus? be 
in the offices through which they pass. Letters notifying 
us of non-reception should be post paid. A.'T. 


1 No. 11. vol. 7. Several gubscribers and 
have written me for copies of No. 11, vol, 7, IL wou = 
to those friends that we are entirely out of that No. I would 
here request that all agents who have any spare eopies of 
that No. on hand to send them to this office by mail, on re- 


ceipt of this notice. A. 'T.. - 
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Nzw SocitTY. We mentioned, last month, that 
ſy held in a 8ection of our eity preparatory 
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to the formation of a new society. We are happy new 
to record that a society has been formed, The. breth- 
ren met June 28th, adopted a constitution, and-elegted 
officers, as follows ;—Bop). H. Brown, Clerk.; Rol: 
Cushing, Treasurer ; Benz. B tead, Dewnl © 

David Carbett, Standing. Coma The. 
members at the first meeting, wae:34, a. larger. 
ber, if we, mistake not, than commenced the Fi 
ciety, Thioh | is Now in _a prosperous: 


not that j F or icious management wall feowt ke nooge 
to the 


Taxz ens of Meeting EY for Univoroalli 
Societies were put up tr” uh SN towns. of 
Waltham, South Wa gs and We n this 

and the building of eac lly x $ 
history of each of these will show the greg that i 2 
be done by Xa A ed was also rai 
Charlton, Mass. July 4th. | | 


Tus CuUrRcCH AT CAMBRIDGEPORT is belt '*s- 
modeled, at considerable expense, and will doubtless 
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be made;one of the pleasantest in the” neighborhood. {| better for their work. Teachers' meetings 


A fine bell, weighing 1800 Ibs. has been placed. in the 
bay: > ; | rY 


Evvnx QvanTERLY ComyeERENCE. This con! 
ence held a sessien in Topefield on Wednesday of 
week, and was fayored with as pleasant's day as ever 
came from heaven. - About 20 ministering brethren 
were 'present, and although the 'season was one of the 
bugiest to farmers, yet there was a goodly attendance 
on the public services. Sermons were preached by Brs. 
H. Jewell and D-D:; Smith, and a Conference Meeting 
was held in the evening, when-addresses were made by 
Brs. E. N. Harris, Brimblecom, E. Thompson, Austin 
and Bacon. The public meetings were rich seasons of 
Spiritual delight, and many were. the devotional influ- 
ences-around-us to make us happier and-better. - The 
brethren in Topsfield exercised liberally the virtue of 
christian hospitality, and will be remembered with 
gratitude by the visiting friends. We hope they ma 
be encouraged to go on in the work to which they have 
renewedly put their hands, and we trust their hearts 


also, and do much for the advancement of divine truth. 


LiBERAL ACADEMY. The building of an elegant 
edifice is in rapid progression in the town of Glouces- 
ter, Mass. intended for a liberal academy. It will be 
under the control entirely of Universalists, being own- 
ed exclusively by members of the Independent Chris- 
tian Society. The building will be very commodious, 
fitted up with every convenience for the comfort of the 
pupils who may attend the school, and very pleasantly 
located. The proprietors have already obtained a li- 
brary of near 1000 volumes, for the use of the scholars, 
embracing a wide range of subjects, and intended to be 
enlarged 80 as to comprise every book desirable for 
reference. An excellent project, and of untold value 
to.the success of a school of a liberal character. 


Removals. E. Partridge from Walpole, Mass. to 
Watertown, Mass.” Gibson Smith from Dexter, Me. to 
Sandy Bay, Mass. Wm. Frost from Bridgeton, Me, to 
Meredith, N. H. 


CuuURCHEs have been organized in Levant, Me. and 
Brunswick, Me. 


OnDinaTION. Lester G. Warren was ordained in 
Fairfield, Vt. May 30. Sermon by E. Ballou. 


A nEw SociETY has been formed in Skowhegan,Me. 


Nzw HamyesriRe ConvenTiION adjourned from 
Nashua”to 'Weare, to meet on the 3d Wednesday in 
June next. M. Ballou was appointed to preach the 
occasional s8ermon, and R. O. Williams, the s8ermon 
preparatory to the communion, at next session. Res- 


olutions were passed recommending to attentive con- 
Ssideration the celebration of the Lord's Supper, the 
zuppott of constant preaching, as far as practicable, 


the auty of patror | "academies, the eleva- 
tion of the character of common schools, and the worth 
of Sabbath schools and Bible Clagses, as being, each 


and all, intimately connected with the prosperity of 


Monthly Record. 
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excellent 

means of improvement, | be held as often as 
onvenience and Cf nees Wi it. Both of 


how fast party-political celebrations are done away -. 
with, and our independence made to assume the char- 
acter of the national ſestivals of the Jews, when all 
hearts beat in union with than kfulness and joy; and in 
the full and free flow of social and- joyous feeling, 
brotherly. affection was strengthened- and increased. 
The celebration of the day by Sabbath Schools, we re- 
ly proper, and we are happy to hear that 
8everal of our schools celebrated the day with appro- 
priate exercises and festivitiess We hope the 
tendants and teachers of our schools will consider its 
propriety, and that-next year preparations may be made 
for a general attendance to the subject. 


M1ppLEsEx CONFERENCE, met. at Holliston, July 
l0th, The meeting is described as being an exceed-- 
ingly profitable one. Part of the time was devoted 
to the reading of previously prepared dissertations on 
important subjects, and a discussion of the 8ame. We 
rejoice in fervency of 8pirit at this measure, and believe: 
that if carried out, it will be the means of much good. 
In the afternoon a church was recognized, sermon by 
Father Ballou, 1 John 111i. 1. Fellowsbip of the church- 
es, H. Ballou 2d. Services at the table, by 8. Cobb 
and T, Whittemore. Joseph Oberlin Skinner is the 

RocKkinGHAM As80CIATION Will meet _ in 
stead, N. H. on the last Wednesday in August 

UniTEz»D STATEs ConveENnTION Will meet in Port- 
land, Me.-Sept. 25th and 26th. 


pastor of the church and society in this place. os 
. (28th), 
and continue the following day.- A 


—_— 


— _—_ 
List of Letters containing Remittances received since our 
last, ending Aug. 1, 1839. | 
" M. H. B., Malden, $12; LIL. 8. O., Pursills store, $4 ; 
B. B., Ripton, $2 ; M. B., Chester, $2 ; E. B. F., Lunen- 
burg, $2 ; A. C. H., Levant, $5 ; 8. L., Bucksport, $2; 
A. E., Warwick, $2 ; 8. G., Denmark, $4 3 A.S., Hiram 
$4; L. G. F., Bingham, (if ke will remit me $1 on re- 
ceipt of this, we will credit him three years up to June 
1840.) $55 A. W., New York City, $2; M.F., Dover, 
$14 ; O. W., Williamsville, (do * tag >. two copies sent 
to your address?) $4 ; P. M., Portageville, $6 ; T. C. 
Meriden, $2 ; H. 
$2; Post 


the cause of truth and its power in the heart. 


LE CLagsrs. Believing that the benefits of Bi- 
8928 are int ely connected with the advance 
of iruth, we rejoice to hear from all quarters of increa- 
ed interest in them. In ourstate it is a general thing 
to find one connected with the eociety, sometimes 
meeting with the Sabbath school, s0 after the 
afternoon service, and sometimes on gome evening du- 
ring the week. The teachers in the Sabbath schools 
should belong to such a class, for they would find its 
meetings furnish good and needed aids to fit them. the 


($4 for T. W.)- tM | 

Post Master, Eaet L » $6; R.W.« 

8. R., Claremont, $2 ; B. D. H., Claremont, D. 
'K., | $2; A. No Tamer wy M. 8. T., 
Warren, $2 , Post Master, N. Yarmo uth, b 3 Vo Wogs BE? 
rian A . L400 | ol Fo - H. Go J 5 dl .L 
T. | 4 = -2 . ©. | | l, 

would be gratefully received.) 


$2; L. 
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from Mrs. S. has never deen received) $2 - L. H., 


pole, $2 ;.J. H., Spencer, $2 ; E. H. H., Stafford, $10 
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| Post Master, Oxford, $4. 
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For September 1839. 


THE REDEMPTION FROM ISRAEL. | 
' Original. 


PsALM Ixxvii. 41 : © Yea, they turned back and tempted 
God, and limited the Holy One of Israel.” 


Tux text psalm is one of the most interesting 
of the collection preserved for our instruction. 
The author presents his lessons of wisdom by ex- 
amples, by relating passages in the wonderful his- || 
tory of Israel, and by contrasting the astonishing 
works of God in behalf of his people, with the un- 
belief and ingratitude of man. Exspecially does 
he refer to the deliverance effected by Moses, and 
the conduct of the delivered while journeying to- 
wards Canaan; in our text he alludes to gome 
rebellious spirits who knew not of firm confidence 
in the wise and equitable providence of Jehovah, 
and who by their distrust limited the Holy One of 
I8rael—doubted the fulfilment of his promise and 
the goodness of his purposes towards them. 

It may be profitable to us to recall to mind that 
passage in the history of Tgrael, as it is full of in- 
8truction, and well suited to iceage our confi- 
dence in the fulfilment of all that Jehovah has 
graciously promised. And it was this result that 
made the pious Jew love to linger over the rec- 
ords of his fathers trials and Journeyings—to think 


* 


over the recitals of aged lips, and tell the won-| 


drous 8tory to his children. - And it was this re- 
Sult that caused the egtablishment of the ordinance 
by which the fathers were commanded to make 
known to'their children the history of the nation, 


as we 'read—* that they might set their hope in 


God, and not forget the works of God, but keep 
his commutidimetits ; and might not be as their 


ancestors, a stubborn and rebellious generation; | 


| 


a generation'that set- not their heart aright, and 
whose 8pirit was not steadfast with God,” _ 
What that generation had not, is what the world 
most needs—to have the heart right and the spirit 
Steadfast with God !- the first would produce a 
holy. life, and the second would give a calm, sat- 
VOL, VI11. I6 


isfying, and firm religious trust and hope for time 
and eternity. 


The instruction of gacred history is not only for 


the degscendants -of the people: concerned, but is 
for our guidance and strength, and from the con- 
duct of the generation alluded to in our text, as 

connected with characters in our own times, we 
may draw 80me ugeful reflections. 


But first to the history. This recalls instan- 


taneously the noble Moses to our mind as the chief 
personage in the wonderous. drama. 
come. to age, refused to. be called the son of Pha- 
raoh's daughter, regarding more honorable the 
title of a Hebrew ;. and his self-denying Spirit_in 
behalf of his nation is seen in his thus yielding 
the honors and pleasures of a court, to participate 
in_the afflictions of a persecuted, enslaved, and 
despised people. | 
is invisible. 
of princely state, and became a quiet shepherd,and 
in those peaceful scenes cultivated those qualities 
which afterwards. so distinguished him. _ While 
in the discharge of his humble duties, the { am 


He, when 


He endured, as seeing bh who 
He left the palace and; the honors 


appeared to him.in the burning busb, and there he 
heard the. voice. that, called him to be the, great 
deliverer and lawgiver, to, Israel ;, he heard, but 
he doubted ; he 8aw and Is 4 and. he went 
forth to the poople,, © but they hearkengd, | 
Moves, | for anguish of spirit and for cxuel bo 
A long and bitter servitude had bowed tbe spir 
to despair, and they could not feel that —_ 
hope. for Gem, Moses exerted himself in their 
behalf, and the cry came to him that he had only 
ſastened their chains the stronger. and. increaged 
the trials of their lot ; but he despaired not, and, 
through the power of God bestowed uv upon him, he 
wrought wonderous miracles to prevail, NO th the 
Egyptian king to unlooge their bonds and. let them 
go. In vain did Moses.and Aaron disp 
ful prooſs that Omnipotence. was with the: 
the haughty tyrant kept his ſoot upon the. 
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trate people; and raised it not till the destroy- 
ing angel was sent forth. —* And it came to pass, 
that at midnight the Lord smote alt the first born 
in the land of Egypt, from the first born of Pha» 
raoh that sat on his throne, unto the first born of! 
the captive that was in the dungeon ; and all the 
first born of cattle. And Pharaoh rose up in the 
night, he, and all his servants, and all the Egyp- 
tians ; and there was a great cry in Egypt; for 
there was not a house where there was not one 
dead.' An awful night, indeed; all Egypt 
mingling their cries of anguish, which .were of 
the most vociferons character, as the Egyp- 
tians were remarkable for their ostentatious 
customs of mourning. Add to this, that the 
most beloved child was taken away, the one 
in whom the most delight was taken, and we 
may well imagine the awfulness of the time. The 
hearts of the Egyptians were now relenting, and 


Pharaoh * called for Moses and Aaron by night, 


and 8aid, Rise up, and get you forth from among 
my people, both.ye and the children of Israel, and 
go, serve the Lord, as ye have 8aid. Also take 
your flocks and your herds, as ye have 8aid, and 
be gone ; and bless me also. And the Egyptians 
were urgent upon the people, that they might send 
them out of the land in haste ; for they 8aid, .We 
be all dead men.” 

'Fhe pages of history do not contain a more re- 
markable picture than the departure of the Isra- 
elites from Egypt. 
berrible commotion ; in every house the dead, 
and all the living wailing in bitter lamentation ; 


pausing in their grief at times to urge on the de-| 


parting hosts of the Hebrews. Behold the vast 
multitudes of the departing ; © about 600,000 on 
foot that were men, | besides children.” And a 
mixed” multitude went up also with them ; and 
flocks and herds, even very much cattle.* It was 
night. Each family provided for itself; and as 
they departed in haste, the beholder saw upwards 
of two millions of persons in the great company. 
And what a compatiy ! Not a host marching to 


battle ; but there were the strong leading on the | 


weak, mothers 'bearing their babes, children un- 


conscious of whither they were going, and behind | 


them they were leaving cities, palaces, towers 
and dwellings, while before them was the track- 
Tess wilderness. But 'with religious trust they 
followed their inspired and venerable leaders, and 
marched on, though between them and the prom- 
ised land lay a fearful desert. 'What a Journey 


to acecomplish ! "What a task to govern' and direct | 


Behold all Egypt in the most | 


-m 


| 80 mighty a host ! Men unconscious of a divine 
| commission, would never have undertaken that 
k. The achievement of a Napoleon leading 
|bF army over the Alps—the region of eternal 
| snows—was but the light effort of a school boy 
| in his studies compared to this ; here was a host 
just freed from the most abject servitade,.whose 
intellectual powers had been straitened, and who 
were undisciplined, subject to the fluctuations of 
hope: and fear, now encouraged, but 800n+de- 
sponding, and ill fitted to-meet the- trials that 
were before them ; while Napoleon had his cho- 
Sen, well trained followers.to effect his object, 
with all the excitements that attend * the pomp 
and circumstance of war.” 


— 


But that God and not man led the emigrating 
Israclites, is evident from the course of their 
journey ; for instead of proceeding direct to the 
northward to Canaan, their course was to. the 
eastward to the great wilderness of the Red Sen. 
© And the Lord went before them, by day in a 
pillar of a cloud, to lead them the way ; and by 
night in a pillar of fire, to give them light.” 
These took he not away fromthem, but continued 
them as s8ymbols of his presence and power. 


But how 80on did they, manifest distrust ! 'The 
first great difficulty made them forget all the pagst 
interpositions of Divine Providence ; and; when 
they. were encamped by the sea, and saw the 
hosts of Egypt coming forth against them, they 
murmured, and said many bitter things to Moges. 
© It had been better for us to 8erve the Egyptians, 
than that we should die in the wilderness,” was 
their language, showing their 8ervile spirits, and 
how little they valued the distioguishing favor of 
God. Moges .8aid to them, © Fear ye not, stand 
still, and 8ee the 8alvation of the Lord, which be 
will show to. you to-day.* When the hour came, 
the servant of God, in obediance to the divine 
command, stretched forth his hand over the sea, 
and with his rod divided the mighty .waters ;. a 
path was ,made for them through the sea,. © and 
the waters were a wall to them. on their right 
hand, and on their left. When the hosts of the 
Egyptians would have pursued.. them, Moges 


_— 


stretched forth his hand, and the sea rolled back, 
and overwhelmed the foes, and. all perished.* 


* The Red Sea is a branch of the Arabian Sea, or of 
that part of the Indian Ocean between the coast of Af- 


% 


Thus the Lord saved Israel that day, out of the 
hand of the Egyptians ; and Israel saw the Bgyp- 
tians dead upon the'sea shore. And — 
that great work which the Lord did upon 
Egyptians ; and the people feared/the Lord, and 
believed the Lord, and his 8ervant Moses.” 

"Happy for them would have been the cherish- 
ing” of this fear, trust and belief; but the next 
terror that came, the next mystery that came 
over them, shook their confidence, and they again 
were murmuring against God, and questioning 
the goodness of his/purposes. In the text Pzalm, 
the wonderful works of God are recounted ; how 
that he opened the-rock to yield them water in 
the desert, gave them the manna, and interposed 
his power many-times for their support and de- 
liverance, and yet, says the author of our text, — 
* How oft did they provoke him in the widdencue 
and grieve him in the desert! Yea, they turned 
back and tempted God, and limited the Holy One 
of Israel. "They remembered not his hand, nor 
the day when he delivered them from the enemy.” 

As' we pause and consider these characters, we 
are etruck with the similarity of their portraits to 
many around us, considered in a religious point 
of view, and the reflection may be serviceable 
to-us if we carry it out for our own benefit, and 
not to'cast a reproach on any one. We all, 
alas ! have in our characters too many features 
in common with the limiters of the Holy One 
of Israel—too apt to murmur, too prone to dis- 
trust our Maker's kindness, and too negligent to 
believe and obey his Son. It therefore becomes 
us to learn of the faults of others to correct our 
own, and become wise unto that which is good, 
by contemplating the issues of human folly. 
In applying the passage of history considered, 
we may regard the deliverance of the Israelites 
from Egyptian servitude by the miraculous pass- 
age of the sea, as typical of the revealed deliver- 
ance of mankind from the servitude of sin ; and 
we may. look upon the conduct of the Isra- 
elites as setting . forth the conduct of many.in our 
day,, their fearfulness, murmurings and distrust 
in reference. to the revealed great salvation. 

We. consider, lst. N otwithstanding the Jews 
poz8essed wise ingtructions to guide them aright, 


yet they forsook God and his statutes, went in the | 
ways of sin, and by their forgetfulness of their | 


or Red Sea. Modern travellers represent the width of 
the ea where the Israclites crossed, as about twelve 
miles 3. and it is now called by the Arabs the sea of 
drowning, or overwhelming. 


| 


| 
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Maker, lost the defence of their liberty, and were 


overcome of their enemies, and borne away slaves 


to a foreign land, | 

So with man. God made them upright, but 
they 8ought out many inventions ;+ 8et their own 
folly above his wisdom, and forsaking 'God be- 
came weak in virtue, and at length were entrap- 
ped- as the slaves of sin, and were borne from 
their native country of innocence-into the foreign 


land of error and guilt. 
When, there was .no eye of earth to- pity, and 


man groaned under the weight of his burden and 
the. misery of his lot, merciful heaven looked 
down in eompassion, and ordained his release. 
As the captain of salvation to Israel was preser- 
ved from a mandate of destruction, 80 was this 
promised deliverer of man ;. as Moges was enga- 
ged in humble labors when he was called, 80 was 
Jesus; as Moses when he came-'to his people 
was rejected by them, 80 was Jesus ; as he per- 
formed through the power of God many miracles 
to convince his enemies of his divine commission, 
80 did Jesus ; as Moses instituted the commemo- 
rative rite of the Passover the eve before the de- 
liverance, 80 did Jesus institute the Supper ; as 
Mosges declared the wonders. of that-night should 
be proof of God's unalterable favor to the people, 
80 did Jesus declare that if he be lifted up from 
the earth, he would draw all men unto him; as 
Moges after the departure out of Egypt, had to 
encounter the unbelief and. distrust of his people, 
80 did Jesus meet with unbelief and distrust in his 
disciples after his resurrection ; and .as Moses 
leading on through the terrible sea was the great 
token of God's willingness to interfere to aid 
them, 80 was the ascension/ of. Jesus 3 and, as 
Moges brought his charge all in safety to the shore 
of peace, causing the sea to divide them. forever 
from. their bitter, easlaving enemies, 80 will Jegus 
bring his charge—humanity—all safe tothe 
peaceſul shore of the better land, and in. the dark 
and angry waves of the sea of death all their gins 
shall be destroyed, and the song. of glorious. re- 
joicing shall be sung by the redeemed. 

Such our faith bids, us to anticipate as the is- 
sues of Christ's mission. He came to seek the 
lost, to bring them home ; to redeem. the .cap- 
tives, and give them freedom ;_ and to this end he 
labored and suffered, and gave hunself a ransom 
for all. Moses was not contented to. leave. one 
behind —aged. or young,.strong. or weak, _— 
or distrustful, but led all on to. deli 
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124 The Redemption. from Isracl. 


and asgociates—and all partook of the salvation ; 
and-nothing less than the complete redemption of 
all Jesus would ransom, can satisfy his soul ; his 
80ul labored for the world, and he shall see of the 
travail of his 8oul, and shall be satisfied. Such is 
the testimony. of holy truth—the prophets and 
8ervants of God. 

We. may then regard the triumphant passage 
of the Red Sea by all the Hebrews, as typical of 
the full redemption of universal man. - The first 
required a miracle, 80 will the latter ; and as they 
were wholly dependant on God, and without him 
were nothing, so are all in reference to the eter- 
nal deliverance. 'The Israelites were delivered, 
not through their merits or their faith, but through 
the free grace of God, and 80 is the scripture doc- 
trine of the great salvation, for in both cases the 
promise of deliverance is founded on the purpose 
of the Almighty, no more to be affected by man 
than are the everlasting hills by the breath of 
Summer. 


But while the sea rolled between the Israeclites 
and the shore where they would be free from their 
enemies, they gave free vent to their murmurs 
and discontent. Mystery seemed to surround 
them; they were unfit to meet in battle and con- 
quer their enemies; and before them to intercept 
their progress lay the broad sea, and behind them 
the hosts of enslaving Egypt. Deliverance was 


-promised, but they doubted; they could not see 


how they were to escape, and thinking only of 
themselves, they forgot that God possesses illimit- 
able means to effect his purpose, and their cries 
were loud and bitter against the fate that led them 
out of Egypt, though they had the cloud by day, 
and pillar of fire by night, ever before them, as 

tokens of the presence of God with them, and of 
his-care for them. Still the sea Tolled-its dark 
waves, to them like a terrific monster ready to 


_ engulf them m ruin, and their hearts were sore 


afraid, and they wished themse]ves back in Egypt. 


How descriptive of many in respect to the great 
salvation. They have listened to God's dear 


Son; heard his tcachings that the Father bath 
given him all things, aud” of all given him he{ 


Should lose nothing ; and yet they fear and doubt— 


the sen of death rolls darkly before them, and 
they dread to meet its waters lest they perish to 


all Joy and freedom. How they and all theirs 
shall pass that dreadfa] zea in saſety, they cannot 
divine, and because they cannot they doubt the 
glorious fulfilment of the” promise of death being 
swallowed up, as were the Fgyptians, in victory. 


They limit the, Holy One of Israel, and: unlike 
faithful Abraham, they stagger at the promiges 
through unbelief, giving no glory to-God..\, They 
din perceive that if that dark 8ea'could-be crogsed 
in safety, they shall be released from their foes ; 
but O that sea !.the sea of death ! how can-they 
pass it! The means they see not, \and\would 
rather dwell slaves in Egypt than meet its fear- 
ful waters. 

But why is this? Simply, because they think 
too much concerning themselves, as though they 
were to be their own saviors, \ and. forget the 
boundless power of God—his unlimited gracious- 
ness, infiaite means, and unchangability. They 
forget what he has done, the deliverances enjoyed 
thus far, and the astonishing evidences of his wis- 
dom and might. They withhold their trust, and 
thus, in their thoughts, limit the Holy One of Is- 
rael,.and their heart is not right, neither 1s their 
hope 8teadfast in God. 

The spirit of the Lord cannot be straitened, is 
the testimmony of scripture,. It cannot be. strait- 
ened by extent of space, multitudes of creatures, 
unworthiness of character, length of duration, or 
might and. wisdom to. accomplish desired ends; 
and it is 8weet to blend these _— with the 


— 


declaration concerning the purposes of God,— 
*Not by might, not by power, 'but by my spiru,” 
8aith the Lord of hosts. 

The Lord was not straitened for means to ho 
Israel from the power of the enslaving foe; the 
8ea harmed not the people, and as its waters rolled 
back and engulfed their foes, the 8ong of triumph 
and rejoicing went up to heaven. A majestic 
gong was that—one of the sublimest; that ever 
were 8ung by mortals, and well has the poet pre- 
8ented it in part— 

« Sing—for the pride of the tyrant is broken, 

His chariots, his horsemen, all splendid and brave, 
How vain was their boastings ! the Lord hath but 

spoken, 

And chariots, and horsemen are sunk in tha wave, 


Sound the loud timbrel o'er Egypt's dark ea ! 
Jehovah has triomphed—bis people are free.” 


More glorious 'shall be the gong of redeemed 
humanity on the shore of eternity, when'the en- 
slaving powers of sin ball be utterly dextroye« 
and the intelligent creation shall rejoice it 
glorious liberty of the children'of God ! Let us 
not doubt the purpose, or r promige of God, but re- 
gard his word and works as our cloud by day, 
and pillar of fire by night, and looki unto. Je: 
| the NE and Ms: cs of our faith, wait Ge ths 
barons of the Lord. And blessed be God, that 

in the bright world on high there : are no SAME 


nes8es,/ no-\want of bread, no” burning thirst; no 
doubts; -or torturing"fears ; but-there with our 
loves, our kindred, and our race, we hall sing the 


8ong of Moses'and'the Lamb. May the hope pu-| into this world, our faculties "expand like "the 


rify us, make us grateful and confiding towards our 
heavenly Father, that we may patient wait the time 


'* When we.shall reach that happy place, 
And be foreyer blest ; 
When we shall ee our Father's face, 
And-in his bosom #est.” 
Haverhill, Mou (hrs/ 


SPIRIT OF: BEAUTY, OF LOVE AND 
CREATION. 
From + Hymns of Zion.” 
by + of beauty, of love and creation !_ 
ou who art smiling 1 in fountains and flowers ! 
Here on thy altar we pour a libation, 
Incense to thy love from well-springs in ours. 
Up from the fountains of faith and thanksgiving, 
Rises the rainbow of praise o'er the heart : 
Sunbeams of merey, all darkness outliving, 
Brightness, and beauty, and glory impart. 


Oh ! for thy mercy, our Father Eternal, 
Voices and harp-tones thy praises Shall SINg' ; 
Fresh from our spirits, all balmy and vernal, 
Blessings and honors to thee we will bring. 
Bless thee, O Father ! thou King of 8alvation ! 
Love is thy diadem, mercy thy seal ! 
Truth thy unchanging, eternal foundation, 
Tastice thy sceptre to bruise and to heal. 


Quicken, O spirit of love and creation! - 
Quicken our hearts with devotional fire ; 
Kindle a flame in the shrine of oblation, 
Waken our love with thy magical lyre. 
Now from the altar our music is stealing, 
"Upward and onward to thee on thy throne ; 
Bless, dearest Father, this tribute of feeling, 
Poor though the song be, for love wakes the tone. 
8. C. E. 


——_ 


FADING FLOWERS. 
Original. 


To the reflecting mind, there is a gloom not un- 
mixed with pleasure, ina contemplating the fading 
flowers... It is melancholy to. witness their silver 
leaves fall. But who would stay the rolling year, 
and dwell amid the beauties of perpetual Spring ? 
Who, would. see the face of, nature blushing in 
Mw bloom ? Itis well that the flower is or- 
dained to fall and give place to the ripened fruit, 
Eternal spring. would yield but a meagre. harvest 
to. the .husbandman, _ Fadeless flowers would 
compensate but poorly. for. the fine _ rich fruit. 
Murmur. not. then though their glories depart. 
Let the year roll on, the flowers ſade and fall, and 


Spirit of Beauty. — Fading" Flowers'—Benevolence of the Gospel. 
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How 'like a * flower that'comes forth and is cut 
down,” is the brief period-of human life ! - Beauti- 
fal'emblem of our earthly existence! We come 


swelling bud, they burst into loveliness like the 
opening flower, and for a «while all is life” and 
beauty. ' But the flower is not perpetual j—it 
blooms but to die. With all our majestic powers 
and all the glory of our nature, how 80on'we de- 
cay and fall. Like the lovely flower we' pass 
away. "And" this change is also necessary.' for 
the fruit to mature ;—that mortality may be 8wal- 
lowed up of life.” Like as the crimson strawberry, 
or the velvet nectarine, succeeds the fallen flower, 
80 also ghall it be with us. The glories of hn- 
manity will depart, the flower will fade and fall, 
but this change 'is the preliminary of a golden 


though the change, cause sadness, 8till rejoice in | 


the prospect of an exuberant harvest. 


harvest. And' it is well that God has thus or- 
dained. Better that our earthly existence cease, 
' that the flower should decay, 'thaw that heaven, 
the ripened fruit, should never be obtained. 
Murmur not then at the loss of friends. © 'The 
fruit is more desirable than' the flower, heaven 
than earth. Mourn their loss, this is right, but 
not as those who mourn without hope. And feel- 
ing that we too must close our 'eyes upon the 
bright 8cenes of earth, let us be reigned to all 
the allotments of providence. While the flower 
is fading, let us rejoice in prospect of 'an exuber- 


|| ant harvest, a blessed immortality, ' a re-unton 


with those we love, of a © family in heaven.” 


J, A. 
Hanson, Mass. 
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BENEVOLENCE OF THE GOSPEL. = 
Original. | | 
Howxver much the proud, the prosperous, and 
the selfish may endeavor to disguise the fact, or 
however lightly they may pass over it, the gospel 
was originally preached tothe poor, in'an'egpecial 
manner. * I am not about to deny that 'those who 
are poor in this world's goods may be'more proud 
than many who are blessed with abundance. Pride 
and humility depend upon the 8tate of the: heart, 
and I'do not very highly value that humility which 
is forced upon a man by misfortune. - Many peo- 
ple who are humbled by adversity, become very 
haughty and overbearing when they experience & 
change of fortune, and from being servants be- 
come rulers. | But Jesus was particularly atten- 
tive to the condition of those who were unfortu- 
|nate. He fed the hungry, bealed tho diseages of 


Sinners. 
and despised offenders to be the worst of sinners ; 
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126 Of hat use 1s Religion ? 


thoge who could offer him no reward, and encour- 
aged those who were trampled upon by the lordly 
pharisees, in divers ways. To the young. man 


who had great riches, he applied the test,' *Yet | 


one thing thou lackest, sell all thou hast and give 
to the poor, and come and follow me.* We do-not 
read that he ever 80ught the friendship or the 
favor of the rich and powerful. His kingdom was 
not of this world, and he did not eolicit the aid of 
wealth. and power to carry on his work. With 
all impostors it has been an object to 8ecure great 
names—to enlist popular men on their side. Mat- 
thias was particularly fond of attaching himself to 
men of 8ubstance—but Jesus studiously avoided 
guch, He used no worldly means.to advance his 
kingdom. So far from that, he continually. built 
up a wall between himself and the great ones of 
the earth, by denouncing them in the severest 
terms. He 8ought no patronage from kings and 
rulers; hedelighted not to be invited to the tables 
of the greaffnnd dine 8umptuously at their ban- 
quets. He affected no delicate refinement of lan- 
guage. When he spoke, he used the plainest and 
most cogent words, knowing that time is short, and 
he that would overthrow error and establish truth, 
amust speak with decision and to the purpose. 


He was reviled for eating with publicans and 
It was an easy thing to make out poor 


but it is highly probable that those- whom the 
pharisees termed publicans and sinners were 
better and more conscientious persons than them- 
gelves. Jesus, in his heaven-taught wisdom, 
broke through that prevailing prejudice which 
condemns the sinner in rags, and applauds the 
regpectable criminal. The lawyers and doctors 
who, independent of their wealth, knew how to 
make the worse appear the better reason, and to 
cover over their faults with sophistry, were not 
able to deceive the Savior. 'This was, indeed, a 
new era in reform ; but we regret to say- that it 
has not been carried out in this our day. How 
often do we 8ee persons who are - poor, and who 
have justice on their side, borne down by the arro- 
gant men of wealth—the world being, for the most 
part, ready to decide in fayor of the most powerful 
party! How often has it been the cage that the 
poor man has been injured: by the man of 8ub- 
stance, and some disinterested persons have un- 
dertaken to plead the cause of those who had none 
to help\them. | Then the wealthy party has con- 
ferred with these mediators, walked with them in 
his'pleasant- gardens, and spread the banquet be- 


| 8ecure heaven. 
of religion, it is evidently a 'price'that is paid'm 


fore them. These things have. weighed more in 
the balance than all the arguments' which'thave 


been advanced, and those who intended to reprove 


the rich man ſor his oppression, have gone away 
pleaged and flattered by the attentions which they 
have received, applauding the hospitality-and-gra- 
ciousness of the rich oppressor, now fully 'con- 
vinced that the poor man must be in the wrong — 
and not reflecting that if the-latter pos8essed the 
property and resources of the former he would not 
have hesitated to [entertain them with equal hos- 
pitality. Jesus Christ was a standing reproof to 
8nch partiality of judgment; and he '\preferred 
the 8ociety of those forsaken and despised sinners 
to the pleasant halls and goft speeches of thosge who 
knew how to seduce'the wavering 8aint and bribe 
the false prophet. But the gospel of Jesus is a 
gospel of benevolence. The poor” it fills with 
good things, but the rich it sends away empty. 


Those who labor largely. for the body-that perigh- | 


eth, and provide liberally for their earthly -accom- 
modation, have their reward in the good things of 
this world ; but while all their thoughts are given 
to the perishing things of time, it is their own fault 
if they reap none of those delights which are.cul- 
led ſrom the garden of paradise. - Jesus came-not 
to 8eek his own advantage, but the adyantage of 
those to whom he was sent. He came not to do 
his own will, but the will of him that sent him; 
and as his mission was emphatically a mission of 
mercy, we may judge of the:character of the Al- 
mighty and his disposition toward his children, by 
the character of Christ's labors on earth.” The 
blind receive their sight and the lame walk, the 
lepers are cleansed, and the deaf hear, the dead 
are raised up, and the poor have the gospel 
preached to them.” 


Cn ſorcomme_ Botegs) 


OF WHAT USE IS RIGESIVEED 2 
Original. 

Pensoxs who ask this question must 8uppose that 
religion consists.in doing something which'is ex- 
tremely disagreeable to the mind of man;” for no 
one asks, what is the use in going on a ploavure 
excurs1on in the steamboat, in dining sumptuously, 
or in viewing a beautiful Jaridacaps, or that *last 
best gift 'of God to man,* a charming'woman; 

'The answers to this question would, probably, 
be various. The popular reply may be interpre- 
ted thus, —Religion enables us to egcape hell and 
Now if this is the'end and aim 
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order to 8ecure some benefit ; and it is generally 
understood that in-paying @ price, we submit to a 
loss or deprivation of some- good, for the sake of|| 


Securing an- equivalent in the shape of another||. 


good, which circumstances- induce. us to prefer. 
A man'in possession of many acres of land, might 
think he could spare ten or twenty acres of it in 
order to obtain a carriage and horses. By mak- 
ing this exchange, he 8ubmits to a loss on the one 
hand, in order that he may be a gainer on the 
other. On this same principle, many believers 
aim to lead a religious liſe in order that they may 
egcape the pains of hell and secure the enjoyments 
of heaven. As this is their view of the uses of 
religion, it is very certaip that they regard the 
leading of @ religious life as a real loss, for which 
they are remunerated hereafter. Hence they go 
through the world with very grave countenances 
—as pergons who are set apart for suffering, for 
tribulation, and -anguish ;. yea, as men who have 
voluntarily preferred misery to pleasure, in order 
that their deprivations should, one day, be made 
up to them a hundred fold. 'They feel like per- 
80ns who are walking, barefoot, over red hot 
coals oh a wager. . They have nothing to do but 
suffer until they have achieved the object, and 
they will be amply repaid for having held out to 
the end, and won the prize! Alas! have they 
ever examined this prize ? "Have they ever looked 
at the reward ? If it has cost them 80 much pain 
and trouble—if it has been 8uch a distasteful and 
disgusting task for them to live near to God in 
this world, how can they reap any satisfaction 
from the reward, which actually consists in doub- 
ling this painful duty, and in placing them in the 
very 'presence of God and' his holy'angels! If it 
was 80 8evere a trial for them to renounce 'evil 
deeds and evil thoughts in this world, how can 
that heaven please them which is made up of pu- 
rity and holiness, and into which no unclean thing 
can enter? 'If a holy"life' was a 8ad "and painful 
piece” of business—if' virtue and godliness were 
such a gloomy and disheartening' burthen” here, 
what pleasure will they derive from striking the 
cymbal” to the glory of our God' throughout the 
measureless ages of futurity ! | 

Bat if they do find a holy life happier, beyond 

comparison, than an evil one, how can they pre- 
tend that they lead such a life, in order to secure 
a future reward? Suppose that a man were geen 
gathering peaches and plums from a farm which 
belonged to gome wealthy husbandman ; and when 
asked what he were doing, should make answer, 
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© am carrying off as much fruit as | can carry, 
in order” that the husbandman _ repay me for 
my labor.” 

Would not the answer be, *Rather; friend; you 
Should pay kim, since you are/luxuriously foodimg 
upon his bounty.” 

We are'not taught, by the Savior, to win a title 
to a future reward. So far from that it was'the 
Son's whole endeavor to magnify the cause 'of 
truth, whereas, that cause is degraded when it is 
represented- as ungenial 1n its operations. He 
82y8—* Come unto me, all ye that labor and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest.* And again 
—*'Pake my yoke. upon you, for it is easy, and 
my burthen is light.” 

If by embracing the truth, we find'rest for our 
gouls, and exchange a grievous burthen and a gall- 
ing yoke for those which are easy to bear, how 
can this'be regarded as paying a price, or submit- 
ting "to' a deprivation in exchange for which we 
could look for an exceeding great reward ? 

That the evil doer may find some difficulty" in 
breaking off his bad habits, I can readily believe ; 
but by breaking off those habits, he immediately- 
enters into rest. Sin is like a galling thorn m the 
flesh, and it may be painful to draw 1t out, but 
when it is removed, ease and freedom from pain 
immediately follow. 

That 8omething must be done 'before a sinfal 
man can realize heavenly enjoyments is very cer- 
tain; and if that pure and heavenly state of mine 
is not worth obtaining for its own sake, how can 
it be coveted as a reward hereafter? A state'of 
purity and holiness is the only heaven that we 
shall ever know anything about, and if that state 
of mind can be purchased here, by the gimplere- 
nunciation of that which degrades, injures, hurts, 
wounds, and offends our purest and noblest fee 
ings, it/is certainly our interest to secure it ; and 
he is the sufferer who lives in wickedness. So. 
that if any body pays a price: to purchase a reward 
in another life itis the sinner, and not the righteous. 
The righteous man enjoys heaven here, for. *the 
kingdom-of heaven is within you ;' and+he there- 


| fore: has-a continuation of blessings, if he goes-to 


heaven hereafter. Therefore the holy man does 
not pay a price for future -bliss ; 'unless he that 
has eaten of the husbandman's fruit has, by. 80 
doing, obtained a right to his farm. 

Yet, strange to say, the quegtion has been ask- 
ed by the enemies of our faith—* If all men are 
happy aſter death, of what use is it for any man 
to be religious in this world ? It must seem certain 
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that they have never known the joys which pro- 
ceed from holiness, and that they have rather a. 
'distaste than a hearty relish for the things of God:, 
Can men who have embraced the truth, 4a the love 
of it, ask- 8uch a question.?, Did Jesus 8ay, I.do 
the will of God, however painful it be to' my feel- 
lings, in order to insure; the great reward ?* No 
— but he 8ays, * It is my meat and my drink to-do 
the will of my Father which is in heaven.* He 
also 8peaks of one who 801d all that he had to pur- 


chase the pearl of greatprice. People arenot wont 
to regard pearls as very disagreeable. property ; 


and.what was this pearl of price but holiness unto 
the Lord ? Is it likely that the purchager.wanted 
a reward for enjoying possession of this ,pearl ! 
It was happiness enough to have. the ;pearl, and 
nothing more was needed or wanted. Jesus came 
to s8ave the world ffrom their sins* which is 8alva- 
tion enough ; and. the pure,in heart expect .none 
other. It is not written that Jesus came to-8aye 
the gouls of men from hell in a ſuture world ; | for 
men. exist, and. have consciousness in this world ; 
and it; was here that he preached to those who 
were in. prison, in order to s8aye them from the 
bondage of s1n, 

If freedom from sin, and purity of heart consti- 
tute heaven in a future 8tate, is it not an. object to 
form this heaven here ; or are the joys of sin. to 
be preferred before the paradise of God ? We 
trust that sin is found to be the most agreeable, 
and that she rewards her servants better than 
truth, since religion is not worth having here, un- 


less we are sure of heing paid for our trouble || 


hereaſter ! 

Nearly all the objections to impartial grace 
grow out of a love for 8in. tis extremely difficult 
for men whose wills have not been 8ubjected to the 
will -of -perfect holiness and almighty wisdom, to 
imagine what they. sball gain by-rejecting the 
abominations of this world, by subduing their.own 
passions, and escaping from the slavery of sinful 
feelings and desires, unless this disagreeable task 
is richly compensated in another 8tate of being. 
They' refuse to throw down their chains and en- 
3oy-perſect freedom unless they can be paid for it. 
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Tus, mc 


of night hang s low on Jordan's stream, 
The rus 


breeze is gs fitfully ; 


The clone? that brightly glowed in the sutiset's beam, 
Now darkly frowning, brood-o'er Galilee. 


While Naiads sing, within their coral caves, 


The riging murmur of the heaving, Puts, 


In plaintive cadence, swell along the shore ; 
The prelude to the tempest-anthem?s roar. 


Clouds piled on clouds, in deepening phalanx $Weep 
O*er Lebanon and' Hermon's storied brow, 

The wild-winged couriers lash the moaning, deep, 
And deep-yoiced thunders the vast concave bow. 


To heaven the mountain billows madly -fli 

Their white foam wreaths, wild min ling, with'the storm, 
Ruin's dark angel on the whirlwind's win 

Rides forth night's peaceful empire to de rin. 


See, on the flame-lit waters, fiercely tost, 

A frail bark reels before the eddying gale ; ; 

There, firm hearts quail, for hope's sweet strains are 
lost, 

While midnight tempests wake their wildest "wail. 


And lo, a slumb'rer there with brow 8erene, 
He calmly s8leeps, though storms around him pour 
Their fiercest deluge. Oft that God-like mien 


Has stilled, ere now, the passion-tempest's roar. 


But list, they call him, © Master, dost thou sleep, 

While round us wildly roars the foaming surge ? 
And to entomb us yawns the mighty deep, 

And the death spirits shriek their mournful dirge.” 


* Peace, peace, be 8till,* the sorrowing wanderer said, 
And lo, obedient to the high command, 

The storm rolls back, the raging winds are stayed, 
And gentle wavelets kiss the silvery strand. 


O Thou, who bid'st the fearful whiclwind cease, 
And*hold'st the dark sea-waters in thy hand ; 

When 8torms of sorrow roll, then whisper peace; 
And bid the 80ul be still at thy command... ...s. B. 


Malone, N. Y. 
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MADNESS. 
Original. 

PzRHAPs that the mot affecting examples of hu- 
man misfortune 'are / exhibited by. those beings 
who, while, yet alive, are lost, to. their friends, be- 
ing. a prey to imaginations. which render them, 
to all outward appearance, different, persons/ from 
what they once,were.: .. It is 8ad to reflectithat, in 
former times, it was..customary to'treat the ma- 
niac with seyerity, whatever. might, have been his 
character .and 8tanding, previous to his 1 
Sition, . The idea | is monstrous. that. digease, and 
misfortune should be punished ; yet the .mad- 
houses of England and of America us 


ed to regou 
with the strokes of the club and. the shrieks of the 


unhappy. victim, . We have, to 4 eat. 

abolighed that inhuman custom, _—_ Lk | 
might be named of iereaponaihle persons that h | 
the charge of deranged, individuals, and treat them 
with contempt and seyerity, as if they. regarded 


them. more as brute. beasts than as human crea- 
tures. 


rn 


- - time. 
must suck, a case afford! One who was known | 
in youth to possess good intellect, and whose | 


Mental derangement is sometimes hereditary, 
and often there will be found 8ome families who 
retain their reason, unless some violent shock 
takes place; while others appear not to be ca- 
pable of this malady. Sorrow may send them to 
the grave, but cannot unsettle their reason. Al- 
though the term in common use would imply that 
the mind. itself is deranged, yet I cannot look up- 
on this disorder in that light. While in this state 
of existence, the mind must be operated upon, 
more or less, by the genses. It is through the 
medium of the genses that people become acquaint- 
ed with the things of this world ; and even when 
reasoning upon. matters which do not pertain to 
this state of existance, we are prone to draw our 
anologies from objects which are tangible to the 
outward s8enses. When, therefore, these senses 
no longer do their duty, the habit of the mind is 


. broken up—false intelligence is communicated to 


it ; and it is not to be axpected that judging from 
premises. altogether erroneous, it should arrive at 
zust conclusions. If any person will show me an 
instance in which derangement took place while 
the s8enses faithfully performed their several parts, 
I will acknowledge that the mind itself may be- 
come deranged, and,-if 80, that it is mortal as well 
as the body. 

When we reflect that a maniac possesses an 
immortal soul like ourselyes, and that he is the 
victim of false impressions received through the 
8enses, he becomes an object of the most lively 
sympathy, as he ts of singular misfortune. Were 
he actually deceased—had he passed away from 
among men, he might be regarded as beyond the 
reach of our good offices, as having gone into a 
8phere where human love or kyynan hate could 
no longer affect him. But to voi 6 us, to the 
world,” and even to himself, while till dwelling 
among - us, materially changes the cage. He is 
still capable of suffering. It is 8till in our power 
to wound his person or his feelings, while he can 
offer no effective resistance. He is wholly de- 
pendant upon the kindness of gthers, and if that 
kindness is withdrawn, his :case is deplorable in- 
deed. Cases of madness, incurable during the 
life of the victim, even. up to the hour of death, 
have frequently occurred ; and then when the 
goul was about to separate itself from the body, 
reason has again assumed the throne, and the pa- 
tient has conversed rationally for a considerable 
What an affecting and thrilling scene 
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conversation was edifying and agreeable, becomes 
deranged. His friends see him every day for 
forty years. He is during this time a witless 
creature. 'They are not accustomed to heed his 
presence, or to regard his senseless jabbering. 
Suddenly he is thrown upon the bed of death, and 
then this neglected being becomes once more a 
rational creature. Reason performs her office 
faithfully, and he is made sensible of the real sit- 


| uation under which, for two score years, he has 


been laboring. 'The maiden to whom he was 
betrothed in his youth, but whom he was pre- 
vented ſrom marrying by his malady, stands be- 
fore him, but how changed ! She is now bowed 
with age, and the deep furrows on her cheeks, 
answer to his own. He has revived only to die. 
He is like one that has come up out of the tomb— 
the mind again speaks as it was wont ; the eyes 
resume their expression of calm intelligence only 
to be closed forever ! 


And shall it not be thus with all the race of ' 


man ? Shall not this mind which has expanded 
until we have reached middle age, and gradually 
resolved itself into second childishness as we have 
descended into the vale of years, awake in full 
glory from the tomb ?- Shall it not tower aloft from 
the ashes which moulders below, like a prisoner 
released from his dungeon ? When the troubled 
dream of life is over, shall not it awake from the 
harrowing cares of this dull scene, and spring into 
existence where nothing can mar the beauty ofits 
existence ? - 

Even madness has, in some cases, assumed the 
aspect of beauty. . Young damsels whose modes- + 
ty and timidity held them in check, while in a 
state of health, have 8ung and written in 8uch 
strains, when imagination was no longer confined, 
as have captivated the fancy of the listener, in as 
great a degree as they have inspired his s8ympa- 
thy. Shakspeare has taken advantage of this 
circumstance, and has drawn the fair Ophelia in 
colors of truth as well as beauty. 

It is to be presumed, however, that madness 
will never take this form unless the patient is pos- 
gesged of a good heart—when the common re- 
straints being taken off, the heart pours forth its 
rich stores without 8tint -or measure, shapeless 
and prodigal, like the fragments of a golden crown, 
dazzling and glittering among the sands of the | 
desert. 

But it is not always that this distemper is ti 
ing. Persons of keen s8ensibility, and excellent 
understandings, have not unfrequently suffered 
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periodical returns of insanity ; an instance of 
which is the amiable Cowper, I believe that the 
mind is sometimes too powerful ſor the frame to 
which it belongs, and then poor human nature 
reels beneath the tread of the embryo angel, 

We universally find that the more the mind is 
exercised, the less firm"and healthy is the tene- 
ment in which it is lodged. It may be doubted, 
therefore, whether it is right for us to burthen nt 
with what is not really beneficial. By over- 
lading it with that which is unprofitable, we under- 
mine the health of the body without doing any 
good, We are inexcusable if we derange the 
machinery of our bodies simply for the acquisi- 
tion of 8uch knowledge as can only serve the pur- 
poses of this life, * *Man wants but little here be- 
tow,” and we should learn to be content with no 
more than we need; and to learn those things, 
in preference to all others, which make us wise 
unto s8alvation. 

Madness is scarcely known in uneivilized 
countries ; but we who seek to display our riches 
and to be regpectable in the eyes of the worldly- 
minded, load our minds with vain science and 
lose our reason. E. W.48. 
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BY MRS. GILMAN. 


It is 8exl1dom our fortune to meet with a more beautiful, 
interesting, and instructive tale than the one we give 
our readers below. Very seldom do we publish a 
8elected article of this length, but we felt that our 
readers would thank us for giving place to the follow- 
mg, and we ask for it their attention. 


I Hap been married about four years when I 
received a letter from my friend Eliza Somers 
saying 8he would accept my invitation to pass a 
few weeks with me at Washington. © Five years 
previous, we parted with mutual vows of un- 
changing friendship. She was my beloved com- 
panion in a' boarding school, when I was'in a 
© land of strangers, and had sympathized with me 
m all my childish troubles. Although we had 
been 80 long separated, our affection and sympa- 
thy remained unchanged, and our letters:were 
records of cherished friendship and esteetn. She 
had just returned from Europe, where a resi- 
dence of s8ome years had added to her accom- 
plishments and intelligence, while I remained at 
home cultivating domestic virtues. 

As the time drew near for her to arrive, I heard 
8uch accounts of her gurpassing beauty and grace, 
that T almost regretted having invited her. I 


had an vundefined fear that 'she might be too at- 
tractive in the eyes of him who engrossed all my 
affection and all my solicitude ; but it was too late 
to retract, and I felt a feverish anxiety when I 
thought of her coming. 

I was not naturally prone to jealousy, but it 
was theweakness of my husband's mind, that he 
could never gee an interesting young girl, with- 
out secking to excite in her admiration of himself. 
I was ashamed to let him know that I suffered 
from these flirtations, and often wept in 8ecret, 
after an evening spent in the society of young 
girls, by whom he seemed fascinated for the time. 
I was frequently mortified td 8ee him waste his 
time and talents in 8uch trifling, but feared to 
make any suggestions, lest he should think I 
wished to check harmless indulgence. 

The eventful day at length arrived; it was 
a beautiful*s8unny morning, when the®carriage 
stopped at the door, and my dear Eliza, with the 
bounding s8tep of youthſul grace, sprung to my 
arms.. We wept with unsubdued emotion, but 
ours were tears of joy. TI forgot my incipient 
jealousy, and looked on this gifted being as one 
who was to fill up my 8um of earthly happiness. 
She was dressed in a drab-colored riding habit, 
with a black velvet hat and feathers, Her hair 
clustered in beautiful ringlets about her face, and 
her transparent complexion was tinged with the 
bloom of health. With the most perfect beauty, 
she seemed to have an entire uncohsciousness of 
her attractions. 

Nature had been bountiful to this beautiful 
creature in mind as well as in person, and 1 soon 
8aw our gravest statesmen listen to her graceful 
conversation wilhffelighted attention, In the en- 
chantment E-S2 I was happy beyond all 
my forme rience. She made no effort to 
captivate my Henry's imagination, or to flatter 
his vanity, but looked on him as one 8et apart 
and consecrated to her friend ; and the thought 
did not enter her mind that there, could be any 
rivalry between. us. I als felt « confidence in 


her integrity, and in the religious influence of 
her mind. 


My husband, like her, was-gifted with every 
imaginable grace of mind and person, but not like 


ness of heart. It was, as I have remarked, the 
weak point of his character, to be very AOSY 
ble to the influence of female beauty. _ Although 
his responsibility as a married m as 8 


|| father, prevented him from expressing his admi- 


her blessed with such xtrict integrity or 8ingle- 


oY 


rations openly, yet many a-ſair girl has felt the 
pressure- of his hand, and\many an innocent eye 
glistened at the tale of flattery he poured into her 
ear, under + the: -insidious guise of friendship. 
His voice was 80 80ſt and melting, and his man- 
ners/ 80” refined-and delicate, as to inspire imme- 
diate confidence. mY 

He could-not long resist the temptation of try- 
ing to-excite in- the mind of my friend, an admi- 
_ ration of himself, but while he sought to captivate 
her, he became unconsciously fascinated by her 
charms. Eliza was gratified by his attentions, 
because he was the: husband of her friend ; she 
was 'proud of his friendship, because his talents 
and his high place in society made it an honor to 
her. 'But although she listened to his conversa- 


tion with gratified attention, and talked with him | 


with animation and truth, she never flattered him. 
Thus was the seal placed on her youthful friend- 
8hip, and although I might wonder how she could 
be insensible of his admiration, whom all the world 
admired, yet I had consolation in the. belief that 
she would not willingly beconſie my rival. 


The affection between Henry and myself was 
not impaired by these inconsistencies. He loved 
and respected me more than all the world beside, 
and he was a most devoted parent. It is true 
that he often made me unhappy, and he was 
8ometimes on the verge of danger, but I conld 
not fail to perceive that his impression was evan- 
egcent, and that it did not interfere with his real 
affection for me. He labored in his profession, 
he 8ought honor and distinction for my sake, and 
it 8eemed his greatest pleasure to meet my ap- 
probation. It is possible that if I had represent- 
ed to him the folly as well as Uanger of his con- 
duct, he would have been influenced by my coun- 


sl'; but the fear of being consideret! that degra- | 


"a6 being, a jealous wiſe, kept me silent, and I 
trusted to the redeeming power of his own prin- 
ciples. Some time. after the arrival of Eliza, we 
attended” a fancy ball, and Henry with animated 
looks, asked' her to dance. They both danced 
exquisitely, and with great spirit and animation. 
The exercise gave a glow to her countenance, 
and my husband looked at her as if he was sur- 
prised and bewildered by her beauty. I was 
gorry I had not confided to my friend the histo- 
ry of my husband's excitability, because she was 
too generous to have interſered with my happi- 
ness, { er own excellent principles would have 
led her'W check the first indication of an undue 
He was evidently dazzled by the | 
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beauty and eclat attending her ; but this was no 
the moment to allow me to. make the humiliating 
confesgion that I ſeared her as my rival. 

After the dance was ended, he brought her to 
me and gaid— 

© My dear Laura, I shall thank you forever for 
the pleasure I have enjoyed this evening. Do 
entreat your friend to waltz with me, for she has 
refused my s0licitation.” 

While he was speaking I was 80 agitated that 
I could not reply, and I only gave him a grave and 
cold bow. But he heeded not my abgstraction 
My hands and feet were cold as marble, and my 
lips dry and motionless. He stood by my side, 
unconscious that I was near, while he poured 
forth to her, strains of the 8weetest  flattery. 
She looked at him. with surprise, but s0on left us 
to join the dance. My husband followed her with 
his gaze, but she heeded him not, and he became 
as abstracted as myself. 

My agitation 800n passed away, the frequency 
of these trials had at length given me power to 
| control my emotions after the first shock, -and 
| when Eliza returned to me, I was as serene and 
tranquil as usual. She was now an object of 
great admiration and attention, surrounded by 
our most distinguished gentlemen, who listened, 
with delighted attention, to her graceful and in- 
telligent remarks. Henry seemed studying her 
character, from the manner in which she receiv- 
ed the homage now paid her. With the gelfish- 
ness of man's heart he wished she would look 
cold on others and listen with pleasure only to 
him. His pride would not allow him to love, 
unless it were to conquer—but at a single look of 
encouragement, he was at her side, and I began 
| to be 8eriously alarmed lest his allegiance to me 
should be forgotten in his admiration of my friend. 
| Thus L was kept in a 8tate of agitation and dread, 

as I 8aw her power over him. But sbe was un- 

conscious of the impression she had made, and I 
| was supported by the; hope that her ser 
would 800n awaken-in favor of one of the numer 
ous candidates for her regard. | os 4. 

It is fortunate for the happiness of married life 
that there are interests and sympathies which 
bind husband and wife together, beyond the reach _. 
of external circumstances! Who. believe NY 
that he who was often quietly seated ? by the —Y 


— 


in my dressing-room, alternately caressing my 2 


lovely children and their mcther, could be the 
8ame being, who, perhaps a ſew hours b hos? 


| would almost have -'sacrificed their happiness and | 
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affection, to obtain the transient admiration. of 
some fayorite young girl? When fatigued with 
the world, the ease and comfort of his own fire- 
s1de was a luxury to him. He took my hand in 
; his one evening, and said, tenderly— 

*You look pale, my dearest Laura. I wish I 
had spent the afternoon with you, rather than 
those silly girls.” 

The tears started to my eyes, and I was on the 
point of telling him how much he made me suf- 
fer. He kissed away my tears, and said that no 
man hving had 80 delightſul and lovely a wife, and 
that it |should be the study of his whole life, to 
make me happy. Our little girl passed her fin- 
gers through his curls and felt his cheeks, and 
Jooking up in bis face, 8aid— 

©Don't you love mamma now, dear papa, bet- 
ter than you do cousin Eliza ?” 

This simple, little question awakened all the 
senslbility of his character, and he seemed at 
once, to comprehend why I looked pale, and why 
the tearg came into my eyes. He redoubled his 
as8iduity and caresses ; he 8aid I was more dear 
to him than in our days of early love ; and that if 
he trifled with others, it was through mere vanity 
and love of admiration. This was a moment of 
happiness to us all ; and thus the bonds of affec- 
tion were renewed, which had been in danger of 
being broken. | 

Some weeks passed away in all the alternations 
of amusement and weariness, happiness and dis- 
content. He was proud of my beauty and accom- 
plisghments, and there were times when his atten- 
tions to me were almost exclusive and lover-like. 
At others, they were shared by Eliza, and ſre- 
quently she engrossed him wholly. I believe at 
this time, I was the only object of his love, though 
to others he appeared to live but in her presence. 
She was often censured, while the apparently ne- 
glected wife was pitied. | 

Eliza was more admired than any lady who had 
appeared at Washington for a long period, and 
she might have formed a most delightful connex- 
ion, which would have satisfied even the ambi- 


tion of her mother, and have secured her own || 


happiness ; but I believe that this time my hus- 
band began to have an undue influence over her, 
My little Henry had been quite sick ; I was con- 
fined almost exclusively to the nursery ; and in 
my anxiety for him, I forgot every other interest. 


From this cause, my husband and Eliza were | 


\ thrown much into each other's society. They 
read together—they wrote poetry for each other 
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—they were both fond of music, and-they-were 


very sentimental; She lost her \interest in the 
amusements. of society, and by degrees, her ac- 
quaintances, and even her admirers ceased to in- 
quire after her. 

One day- when my little boy was nearly  recoy- 
ered, Hgpry proposed to take me to ride: As 1 
had not enjoyed much of Eliza's' 8ociety of late, 
and 8he 8eemed dispirited, I asked her to accom- 
pany us. It was a delightful morning, andthe 
pleasure of getting out into the-fresh air, with the 
delight of knowing that little Henry was relieved 
from danger, exhilarated my 8pirits, and-/I was 
as gay as a bird. Henry was all attention and 
tenderness towards me, and we were both anima- 
ted and happy. | 

Eliza seemed less amiable and less happy than 
usual, while I was like a child just.released from 
captivity, The country in the early spring looked 


| delightfully, and I proposed to get out and take a 


ramble in the fields. 'The proposition was agree- 
able to all, and we sallied forth, © By degrees 
Eliza recovered her gaiety, and we were a-hap- 
py, careless two. Suddenly. we heard the. crash 
of a fence, and on the opposite 8ide of the field, 
saw a tremendous bull coming ferociously towards 
us. For an instant Henry hesitated which he 


8hould save, but in the next, he had me in his - 


He was then 
liza, but the 


arms and set me over the fence ! 
in hopes of being in time to 8ave 


coachman seeing our peril,. rushed Fo. our assist- 


ance, and arrived just in time to place Eliza over 
the fence by, my. 8ide. Henry jumped: oyer and 
joined us, and I threw my arms round his-neck 
and kissed him in an agony of joy and terror. 


| Eliza had fainted on the ground. She, however, 


800n recovered, and as she opened her eyes, 
Henry gave* her, as I thought, -an_ impassioned 
kiss. But I ascribed it to the - agitation! of the 
moment ; and -would not allow-it to erabitter the 
joy and gratitude I felt for deliverance from 8uch 


| a peril, I was satisfied that in a moment of dan- 


ger, Henry had given me the preference, when 
one equally helpless was by his 8ide. * 

The coachman procured her a glass-of water, 
and as she took it she gaid— | | 

< Thomas, I am glad it was you who saved.my 
life, becausge I can reward you. | But-if it had 
been you, sir, reward would have been out of my 


power, and my obligation would have been. per- -. 


petual.” | _ 
I thought she spoke with a tone of eWieoment, 


and Henry looked digtressed. 


As we rode' home I made an &ffoft to recover 
the chee of the party by entering into con- 
versation-; but after a few ineffectual attempts we 
all relapsed'into silence. My apprehensions for 
the happiness of Eliza were now Seriously awak- 
ened. - I feared that Henry had not been ingenu- 
ous with her. - I thought that few men wÞ 80 
formed to dazzle the imagination of an unsuspect- 
ing young girl; and I had 8een him, when he 
would sometimes seem willing to sacrifice his lofty 
ambition and- aspiring hopes to gain the fleeting 
regard of 8s0me new being of fashion. I feared 
that my dear friend was deluding herself into the 
belief that 8he might cherish an innocent, though 
romantic attachment for the husband of her friend ; 
a delusion that would be fatal not only to her own 
happiness but to mine. 


I did not-see her after our ride until she came 

down arrayed for a dinner party. She was splen- 
didly: dressed, and looked radiant in beauty ; she 
had recovered her cheerſulness and self posses- 
sion.” I kissed her affectionately, and told her I 
was delighted to” 8ee her look 80 lovely. ' Henry 
handed her to the carriage, and I saw a 8mile illu- 
mine her face, and a blush of surprise and pleas- 
ure gpread 'over her countenance, .as he stopped 
at the door to bid her adien. As he turned to 
come in, the expression of his face gave me a 
chill, and a shudder ran through my frame! Tt 
had a look of triymph and satisfaction, for which 
I could not coſt » He was going the next day 
on a distant excursion, and expected to be absent 
a week at least. - Employed in making his busi- 
ness preparations, he allowed'me no opportunity 
to observe his feelings. About eight o'clock he 
came in, and he looked 80 cheerful and happy that 
my mind was Fe-assured: I resolved not to dis- 
turb his few remaining hours, by making inquir- 
ies which might lead to painful discussions. We 
pagsed the evening alone, chatted, and had music, 
as we used to. do. when: we” were at our happy 
home-in the-country. I forgave him silently the 
look of affection he had given Eliza, and was al- 
most ashamed of my jealous fears. © At ten o'clock 
| he 8tarted up and 8aid— 
- *©You must be tired with the excursion you 
have made to day, my dear Laura, and you had 
better go to bed,” As Eliza has goneto+a public 
ball this "or, it will be proper for” me to see 
her 8afe- home.” 

Before I haghtime to speak, he had. kissed me 
and left the 2+ "a 

I wasnow.in agony of suffering. 


I groaned 
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—z] clenched my hands—I raved about the room 
until I was exhausted, and then sat down and tried 
to recollect myself, Many little circumstances 
in the conduct of Henry occurred to my mind, 
and a conviction that his affections were lost to 
me forever, almost made me distracted. I spent 
an hour in this dreadful state; the idea of my 
8weet children at length came over my mind, and 
I went to the nursery. They lay sleeping sweet- 
ly together, and I burst into tears, 

©O Henry,” I exclaimed, © how could you blight 
s8uch a paradise of babpliſeis ? Can you know 
the wretchedness you have caused !—Dear Eliza, 
you are innocent, for who could resist such al- 
lurements ** 

Another hour of misery passed, and Henry 
came not. A second paroxysm ensned. At two 
o*clock the door bell rang, and Henry and Eliza 
came in Jaughing, and apparently very happy. 
was not prepared for this. I shut the door of 
the nursery s0ftly,” and fainted on the floor. How 
long I remained I know not ; but cold and ex- 
hausted and miserable, I lay down on the bed by 
the children, almost without sense or memory. 
At daylight the door opened carefully, and Henry 
came in. He took my cold hand in his, and said 
he came to take a parting- kiss of me and the chil- 
dren. I could hardly recollect myself. He said 
he had not been in bed ; that having some unfin- 
ished writing to do, he being obliged to travel 
as 800n as the 8un rose, he had remained in big 
study. ©I was 8urprised, dear wife,* he contin- 
ned, *not to find you in our room when I went to - 
take leave of you.* I attempted to speak, but the 
words died away, and my. tongue absolutely 
cleaved to my mouth, 'The room was dark—he 
could not see the haggard expression of my face, 
and I was too miserable to speak. He kissed me 
affectionately and went towards the door z he | 
geemed irresolute, and came and sat by the bed. 
He took my hand again, and said, *you seem lan- 
guid this morning ; are you well, are the children, 
well ?* My tears began to flow, and I should 
800n have told all my sufferings, but the stage 
horn 8ounded, and he leſt me. 

When the maid came in to dress the children, 
she found me 80 low and languid, that she alarm- 
ed Eliza, and begged her to 8end for a physician. 
Eliza came immediately into the. nursery, but I 
was not able to speak. I could only sgh and 


moan. As 800n as the physician 8aw me he per- 
ceived at once that my 8ystem was in a high state 


of nervous excitement. He asked no'questions, 
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but ordered an opiate, and perfect rest and quiet. | 
Eliza continued to watch me through "the day; | 
and I gradually became composed and slept. On 
the second day I was till unable to converse, but 
my recollection returned, and my sense of misery 
was :very much. mitigated, I began to think 1 
had given too much consequence to the circum- 
stances which I had noticed. I thought of Hen- 
ry's unvarying kindness and affection, and of his 
indulgent forbearance towards all my faults. A 


thousand instances of his tenderness and the sac- || 


rifice of his own happiness, rushed to my recol- 
lection, and I 80on began to find comfort. On 
the third day I was able to enter into conversa- 
tion with Eliza, She seemed unconscious that 
any part of my suffering had been occasioned by 
her, and I postponed entering on the 8ubject un- 
til 1 had more maturely considered whether it 
would be expedient for me to notice the past, or to 
leave every thing to the rectitude of her own mind 
and heart, 

It is 8ingular that 8uch a revolution s8hould 
have taken place in my feelings, without any 
change of circumstances ; but my nerves were 
again braced, and reason resumed her empire. 


Eliza took her needle-work and gave orders that || 


no company should be admitted, and we sat to- 


gether composedly, but we were both in a grave 
humor, 

A servant came in and brought her a book. 
It was enveloped in a brown paper covering, and 
besides being sealed, was tied with a string of 


very narrow blue ribbon. She looked confuged, 
and said, with an effort to seem unconcerned, 
*You may lay it in my dressing room.” All my 
subdued emotions were again excited, and my 
boasted philosophy gone. 

I 8aid to Eliza, *If you have no objection 1 
would like to look at that book,” and held my 
hand out to take it from the servant, but 'she 
8eized it herself, and said, *It's only a book which 
William Brown promised to send me. —_ 
8hould you be 89 curious ?? 

*T am not curiousgEliza, but T have a particu- 
lar reason for seeing what is contained in that en- 
velope. . I am convinced that the book did not 
come from William Brown.” 

*'Then you doubt my word.” 


'*No, that does not follow ; 5 you: youy be mista- 


ken.” 


She continued to hold the package irresolutely, 


but at length rose up, and was going with it to 
Ker own room. My resolution was now taken. 


have too certain knowledge of the fact; for: 1 gave 
Rim this blue ribbon to fasten a bundle of ' papers 
with, the evening before he went away.” 


©Q, then, I see how it is, you'are 2 park gaid 
sheWlusbing. 


* No, Eliza, not jealous, but 'am avieved to'gee | 
you under a delusion 'which may prove fatal to | 


your happiness.” 


band 8ending me a book.” 


* None in the world. But there is harm in the 


mystery and concealment.” 


She 8eemed extremely reluctant to open the j 
package, but I was determined now to see what- | 
I had not at this time a vague | 


ever it contained. 
unsettled jealousy, which never fails'to obscure 
the judgment, but I had a clear and distinct per- 
ception of duty marked out, and I insisted on the 
package being opened in my presence. 

She 8lowly broke the seal and untied' the rib- 
bon, trembling with embarrassment. At length 


8he took out the book, looked at it ans 4 and | 


Said — 


© Here is the book ; it is the Pleasures of Mem- | 
ory. I really do not perceive why you should at- 


tach 80 much importance to my receiving a little 
present from your husband.” 

*Eliza,* 8aid I, © you are got ingenuous—in 
that book 1s a letter ; and that Ttter contains the 
reason of this agitation and concealment. I must 
read that letter before you quit the room.” 

© As the letter is directed to me,” 8aig-8he, *I 


8uppose you have no objection to my reading it þ 


first.” 

{ Containly not ; if you will reaCit in my pros- 
ence,” 

She opened it slowly, and at the-first sentence, 
I saw that sbe was very'much: ;agitated. -/The 
color! left her. cheeks, \and/ having read \ about 
a page 8he-began to tear the/letter in pieces. I 
snatched it out of her hand, rushed into my dress- 
ing room and locked the door.” I sat down with- 
out 8ense or motion—my circulation had-ceased, 


and I was like a marble statue. I —_—_ I should 
die, 


"The idea that Eliza was now in'a state of Suf: 
fering and suspense as well as myself, at length 
aroused me to action, I read the letter deliber- 
ately. I 8aw through thy whole athe gophistry of 
a man who was of being be- 
loved by 8uch an vXxquisite being, and who was. 


*Do you think there is any harm in your hus- | 
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tween them might be pure and perfectly innocent, 
and could in'no way affect his duty or conduct as 
z married man. - He alluded to his last interview 
in terms which convinced me that under the name 
of friendship, they had exchanged pledges of af- 
fection, and he endeavored to convince hefWhat 
they violated no duty by 8uch a course. His lan- 
guage and gentiments were pure, and were just 
Such as would suit the fancy of an unsophistica- 
ted female, 

I will not here repeat his arguments or his ex- 
pressions, but I inferred from them that Eliza til] 
believed herself under the influence of a calm and 
holy friendship, It was my painful duty to en- 
lighten her mind on this most momentous occa- 
810. 

I went to her room; and found her involved in 
the deepest migery, She acknowledged that she 
had deceived me, but she said she had also de- 
ceived herself, She begged my forgiveness and 
entreated that I would guide and direct her. 

*I am in utter despair,' said she, *and would 
fly to you, to my friend whom I have injured, for 
relief, 

*My dear Eliza, there is but one course of rec- 
titude, but one right way. If yop have really 
been yourself deceived, you are not 80 much to 
be blamed as pitied. We are both placed in dif- 
ficult circumstances, and we must take council 
together.” ; 

I took Henry's letter, read it through to her, 
and simply pointed out the consequences which 
would rggult from his reasoning. 

©He has deceived himself as well as you,” said 
I. *©If you aresincerely desirous to act on chris- 
tian' principles, you have but little to do. I do 
not wish to appear in Henry's eyes as an irrita- 
ted and jealous. wife, and perhaps if I should re- 
monstrate with him, he would ascribe it to unrea- 
8onable guspicion, You. hall therefore answer 
his letter in the terms which your awakened con- 
8cience and unbiassed judgment shall dictate, If 
Henry acquiesces in your opinions and relinquish- 
es all-intercourse with you, what has passed sball 
remain a gecret between us,. I hall love you 
better than ever, and Henry will be saved the 
pain of knowing that the wife whom, he respects 
and whom he will again love, 1s acquainted with 


his dereliction.? 
on was exactly suited. to Eliza's 


Thi 
. { Sy aconfidence in her integ- 
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her more than ever to me. After some further 
copversation, I left her to write her letter. 

She brought it in the evening for me to read. It 
met my approbation entirely ; it contained reproof 
and counsel, as well as expressions of regard, but 
showed 80 clearly that she was governed by reli- 
gious influences, as to leave no room for an ap- 
peal from this decision. We passed the evening 
tranquilly but seriously together ; before parting 
for the night joined in a devout prayer, that our 
heavenly Father would protect us and enlighten 
our path of duty, and teach all erring minds the 
way of truth. 

Eliza and I separated on that eventful night on 
terms of perfect confidence and friendship. She 
gaw that she had erred, but such was the integri- 
ty of her mind, that although she might feel 8or- 


row in resigning the friendship and affection of 


| 


s8uch a being as Henry, and feel deeply the loss. 
of his society, yet she resolved to act up fully to 
the promise she had given me. 

And here let me pause to pay a tribute to the 
power of education. Principles of truth and pie- 
ty and responsibility to God had been inculcated 
with every incident of her life, and although great 
attention was given to her improvement in other 
respects, yet all was 8ubservient to moral and re- 
ligious culture. If Eliza forgot for a while her 
duty, it was owing to the great reliance she 
placed on Henry's integrity, and on her respect 
for his character. She did not perceive that sbe 
might be the means of alienating his affection from 
his wife and family, and thus be guilty of a great 
moral evil, but was led insensibly by the guise of 
friendship. 

I was now more miserable than I ever had been. 
I had known sorrow and disappointment, but . 
here was desolation and despair. I thoughtmy 
husband's affections were lost to me forever, and 
that he had forfeited my esteem in his attempt to 
interest the heart of my dear friend. "This reflec- 
tion added bitterness to my grief, and I was al- 
.most distracted. I did not attempt to- sleep, and 
I found myself uttering exclamations of woe with, 
wild gesticulations. Then I would sit down and” 
try to be calm. I recollected all his tenderness, 
all his care for me when I was sick and in trouble, 
and all the instances of devoted affection he had 
demonstrated for me through our married life. 

{Is it possible, ' I exclaimed, *that. all this hap- 
piness is lost to me, and that I shall live through 
it ? Shall I become indifferent to him and again 
gee him flattering and caregsing other beautiful 


rity and regard for her feelings, which attached | 
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girls? Shall I 8till be his wife, and-yet perhaps. 
an object of pity to my friends. There is 8ome- 
thing appalling in this-inroad on the affections.” 
At length morning dawned. I heard the ser- 
vants below ; the doors opened, the shutters were 
unclosed, Henry's favorite servant went . whis- 
tling through the hall. All seemed. busy. All 
seemed- happy. I alone was wretched. In or- 
der not to be spoken to, I laid down in my bed 
and pretended to sleep. Soon the cheerful voices 
of my children in the nursery told me they were 
awake and well ; and a feeling. of gratitude to my 
heavenly Father that he had preserved them 
through the night was the first gleam of comfort 
I had experienced. TI became more tranquil, and 
was $S00n able to address that Being who 4s ever 
ready to answer the gupplication of an humble 
sufferer, I did not rise to breakfast, but sent for 
Eliza to bring her prayer book to my room, and 
She read to me the morning, prayers and a por- 
tion of the scriptures, and thus were our hearts 
Sanctified and strengthened. for the trials of the 


"It } vain to tell of the alternations of hope 

eEpondency, of renewed affection and deep 
resentment which agitated my mind until the day 
arrived when we might expect. an answer. to Eli- 
za's letter. She too partook of my agitation, for 
she was uncertain how Henry, would act on the 
occasion, We sat together in my dressing-room, 
abstracted and sad ; the post horn 80unded, and 
in the next moment a letter was brought to me, 
which I knew to be in Henry's handwriting. We 
both turned pale. There was gomething very 
affecting in our situation, So much of the hap- 
piness and regspectability of our lives depended on 
the present communication, that we were almost 
breathless when I broke the seal. 


I read in silence the first pagsage ! I sprang 
from my seat. I threw my arms round Eliza's 
neck, and exclaimed, © We-are happy once more ! 
Virtue is triumphant, and my dear husband is re- 
stored to me.” I fainted with excess of emotion. 


When I recovered, I found Eliza standing by my 


8ide, and we mingled our tears and our caresses, 
until we were sufficiently composed to proceed. 
He entered into a detail of all his feelings and all 
his transgressions, and enclosed Eliza's letter for 


me to read, that I might witness his humiliation 


and learn the value 'of her character. He 8aid 
his affection for me had always been paramount 
to every other sentiment, and it was only in the 
late unhappy incidents that he had ever been in 


any danger of sacrificing his allegiance to me. 
© But,” he continued, * if you and Eliza will for- 
give this dereliction of principle, my. future life 
will show that I am worthy of your confidence. 
Although I can offer no excuse for the past, yet 
I will prove that I am now. awakened. tothe re- 
spongibility conſerred by the obligations of mar- 
ried life.” In conclusion he 8aid, *1 shall depend 


on you, my dear wife, to watch over me and re- | 


mind me of my duty. If you see me yielding to 
my love of female admiration, you can, interpose 
your. gentle spirit and reasonable. mind; and I 


Shall be shielded from temptation by. the armor of ? 


hallowed affection.* He thus in a frank and man- 
ly 8pirit acknowledged his faults and his danger, 
and I was too happy in the belief of his restored 
affection” to investigate too clogely the reasons 
for his disclosure. There is indeed a redeeming 
principle in wedded love. Providence has wisely 
planted about it interests. and affections which 
enable married persons to bear with each other's 
aberrations and infirmities. As our union had 


been threatened with danger, we' mutually felt 


the necessity of avoiding future trials, by an in- 
creased vigilance over each other's faults, and 
by perfecting our own character as moral and 
accountable agents. 

Though the position of conjugal intercourse 
in the United States is one among the most beau- 
tiful features of 8ociety, till there is danger, as 
European customs more extensiyely preyail, that 
this profound deference to the married tie may 
be loogened. Let every unmarried woman then, 


by the sanctity of her deportment, check the first 


impulse to overlook the barriers which |are her 
dearest safſeguard, and let every married man re- 
member. when he trifles with the young and. in- 
experienced, that he desecrates a holy temple.” 


SEPTEMBER. © 


Original. 


. Tzxz 8ummer's glorious types of God 

Are fading fast away, 

And beauty in a thousand forms, 
Is yielding to decay ; | 

The o lighting breath hath entered in 

ogom of the flowers, 

Ak changed, as angel wings by earth, 

Are now 8weet Flora's bowers.. 


The streams ave now a 8adder flow, 
The' birds a 8erious tone, 
The skies look mournful e'en w 


right, 


The winds now sigh and moan 3 t 
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ria Phat goons bough, 
10 AE by 260 Tos vornal th 
T0 20ber autumn yield; 1 7 
—__ 80 like consumptive's own— - 
Roses strewed on the dead— - 
Will soon her wand-of magic wave, — 
_, Summer's last smiles, are fled ! 
nd far o'er ocean deep and wide, 
' And desert lone and drear, 
Flee; with mysterious flight, the birds, 
. With no dark boding fear. __.. 


—_—. 


And when Tife's 8zrmmer shall have fled, 
And, we like them must flee, ,;.- 
Shall we less willing plume our win 
O*er Jordan's arddted Sea ? 

Shall-we then doubt there lies beyond, 

_ The 8ummer of the heart ? 

Where Iove's bright flowers can never fade, 
Nor cherish*d joys depart ? * H. B. 


Haverhill, Mass. 
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EPITAPHS. 
Original, 


©I READ of nothing but careful parents, loving hus- 
bands, and dutiful children. I said jestingly, where be 
all the bad people buried? What cemeteries are appoint- 
ed for these ? do they not sleep in consecrated ground ? 
or is it but a pious fiction, a generous oversight, in the 
Survivors which thus - tricks out men's epitaphs when 
dead, who, in their life-time discharged the 'offices of 
life, perhaps, but lamely ?—Their failings, with their 
reproaches, now sleep with them in the grave. Man 
wars not with the-dead. It is @ trait of human nature, 
for which I love it.? | CHARLES LAMB. 
AnD who does not also love this frait in human 
nature? Who does not see in it something to 
teach the heart, that when the feelings are chas- 
tened and 8ubdued, the passions'calmed and soft- 
end, and a solemnity pervading the mental being, 
men's, judgments always lean to mercy's 8ide— 
never. harsh and severe,' but more as they would 
have the Supreme Judge judge them ? Man wars not 
with the dead.* . We'would this were a universal 
trait in. man's character; as it is a trait.in our na- 
ture. ., But religious errors have risen and do rise, 
above nature, blunting: thoge fine feelings which 
otherwise would. be developed strongly in behalf 
of mercy and generosity, and perguading each to 
leave the dead in. the grave with hope, not send- 
ing. dark: thought beyond, and pronouncing the 
Spirit to-be there in hopeless wo. We never 8aw 
a grave-stone bearing- such. a. doom. recorded 
against a sleeper. And why ?; Notbecause there 
have not been. any erected over the resting places 
of evil. -those whom doctrines antagonist to 
ours freely Eondemn- to utter. wo 3 there - have 


been, and -these have often borne mottos of hope, 
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"making manifest that if the head'denied, the hdart 


wanted, our broad and mereiful faith.” ' Aﬀection 
rears the tomb-stone. "She is willing to forget 


|| the'errors of the dead.” She would hope'all things. 


Her memory goes back to the” analogous time, 
when the departed was an infant, helpless, utter- 
ly dependant ; and there is something that” tells 
her, Infinite Wisdom can” introduce that "same 
being into the other existence as pure—and she 
feels that it will be as helpless and dependant. 
Man sometimes wars with the dead—but it is not 
with those he loves. For those he hopes. 

Man is made merciful to" the dead by the geri- 
riousness of the thoughts awakened by the event 
of death. He thinks of himself—of Him who: * 
judgeth all—of the errors of past days—of zecret 
faults—of the dark future. He acts more as he 
hopes God will act towards him—he is merciful, 
for he degires mercy—he ceases to be gevers, 
because he feels he should thereby condemn him- 
gelf. As he 8ees himself and eternity, he knows 
that as he hopes for himself, he may and 8hould 
for others. 42 

There is 'much in this 8ubject, if we will give 
thought to' it, to teach us tobe merciful and to ' 
hope for the departed; to see in the generous 
inclinations of the human heart, a persvasion to 
trust in the greater extent of pardoning and sanc- 
tifying grace, than partial doctrines bave allow- 
ed ; and to make us apply the lesson of the poet, 

Then gently scan your brother man, 
Still gentler sister woman ; 
Tho*'they may gang-a kennin wrang, 
To. step aside is. human ; 
One point must still be greatly dark, 
The moving why they do it ; 


And just as lamely can ye mark, 
How far perhaps they rue.it. 


Who made the heart, *tis He alone 
Decidedly can try us ; 
He knows each chord—its various tone, 
Each spring—its various bias; 
Then at the balance* let *s be mute, 
We never can adjust it ; | 
. What's done we partly may compute, 


But know not what's resisfed.* ' HW. BY 


Y 
As SES 


-* This is a fine allusion to one of the ancient Pey 7 
customs of adjudging the dead before burial. See 
4, present volume. WON > = 
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” AN, ALLEGORY. $624 
BY MRs. SARAH BROUGHTON. 
Original. 


"Txx. inhabitants of the village. of Unbelief were 
one day gomewhat surprised, by the arrival. of. a 
stranger of gentle and beautiful appearance... A 
8ingle herald announced her arrival, and endeav- 
ored to secure her a permanent residence among 
the villagers., She. was attended. by three hand- 
maids of modest, humble appearance, whoge names 
were Faith, Hope; and Charity, Her aspect was 
lofty, yet benign, her robes of pure and. stainless 
white, were the gift of changeless truth ; in her 
hand was the olive branch of peace, and her ra- 
. diant brow was wreathed with the unfading gar- 
lands of immortal glory. 

Bright, angelic visitant ! - How s0on did thy 
glorious presence. create a change in the pros- 
pects of the benighted throng. They had wan- 


dered- amid shadows and gloom ; they had strayed 


in the. dark valley of error ;. and stumbled, and 
wounded themselves sorely upon the fearful moun- 
tains of wickedness. Without guide or chart, 
they 8wled heedlessly down the stream of time, 
dreading till more and more their gloomy desti- 
ny, as they neared the chilling plunge that should 
launch them upon the waveless ocean of oblivion, 
The genial sympathies of the heart were curdled 
by the chill and gloomy mists that hung around 
the horizon of time ; the affections were estrang- 
ed, the 8oul was dark, and imperious gloom rest- 
ed on the future. But religion shed abroad the 
radiant light of truth, she reared her altars in the 
hearts of men, and taught them to offer up the 
gweet incense of praise. and thanksgiving to him 
who reigns above the starry concave; whose 
throne is upheld by the pillars of eternity, before 
whom the radiant spirits of light veil their glori- 
ous faces, as they s8weep the unnumbered wires 
of the harps of-glory. Man no longer walked in 
gloom, every gladdening 'scene wore pew im- 
pressions of beauty, the flaming . orb of day shed 
a helier light when viewed as the emblem of him 
xwhose throne shall stand unmovyed through all the 
etavges of time ; whose.dominions shall increase 
though the .s&y should be rolled together as a 
gcroll, or the spheres, unloosed from their orbit, 
xush wildly through the trackless concave, 

Joy and peace, benign seraphs from the realms 


An Allegory.--Intolerance. 
ted, the. mindenlightened, claimed affinity with 


of light, came down and made their abodes with 
the children of men. A temple was'built to the 


Most "High, and the 3 ty throng gladly wor- 


uman nature was eleva- | 


Shi pped in its courts. 


the angels, and looked with joyful” anticipation, 
toward the better temple, . whose cryatal. 


ments ever gleamed in the cloudless light of i im- 
mortal beatitude, 

But alas, . for the wayward fickleness of the 
heart 1 Though. the blessings of heaven were 
showered upon this community, they began to be 
unmindful of their source. The 'institutions of 
religion began to be disregarded, her altars were 
neglected, 'and. the worship of the temple by. de- 
grees forsaken, 'The bowers of peace and joy 
were almost overrun by the creeping vines. of sel- 
fishness, worldly ambition, and pride ; -and hope 
often wept as her 8weet songs were drowned in 
the  unholy strife of lawless passion ;. while faith 
was kept as a kind of invisible guest, being eon- 
sidered very necessary to the comfort of man, 
though rather unpopular ; and charity was alto- 
gether an unfashionable personage. And reli- 
gion, what became of her ? O she had almost been 
discarded ſrom the village she had rendered 80 
happy. True she was till gladly received by: a 
ſew, but the many had ceased to worship 'at her 
pure shrine ; and some who s8till proſessed to be 
her followers, had invested her in robes of such 
a neutral tint, and doubtful character, that it 'was 
quite difficult to recognize her. I hope this ac- 
count will not apply to more than one communi- 


ty, viz. the one above named, 
Malone, N.'V. 


————CG_S 
INTOLERANCE. 
Original. 
PzRHars there is nothing which more fully exhib- 
its/ the frailty of poor human” nature than that 
Spirit of uncharitableness which would prescribe 
an individual for a mere "difference of opinion. 
[t affords no apology that other sects are unchar- 
itable toward us. | If we condemn their intoler- 


ance, we pronounce Jjudgmerit upon” "ourselves'if : 


zigely the same error. 

a bad example ? Let them' pro- 
nounce sentence of excommunication against us, 
and bind us over t6 endless torments, what han 
avail ? | The Lord reigneth, and their bow: an 
ous judgment will he bring to noughe. 

It is a great mistake, to 8uppose that it argues 
a lack of sincerity 'in us, because'we'do not con- 
denn others for their -opinions. In proportion as 
we gre convinced of the rectitude of dux own doe- 
trines, weshall be ready to oppose those doctrines 
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Annotations. 


look with no manner of allowance on the horrible 
dotetrines of Calvinism. © But can we be iritoler- 
ant or uncharitable toward those who profess the 
doctrines which we condemn ? Surely not—for 
if we do,” we give the most certain evidence that 
we are not believers in the doctrine of universal 
benevolence ! | How can we cherish such feel- 
ings toward those whom we believe God will 8ave 
with a great and everlasting salvation? How 
can 'we hate those, whatever may be their errors, 
with whom” we expect 'to sing the praises of our 
God in a happy eternity ? How can we hate the 
children 'of God and our brethren whom our com- 
mon Father loves ? There can' be no intoler- 
ance in Universalism, and when we are intoler- 
ant or uncharitable toward those who differ from 
us in points of doctrine, we may rest assured that 
it is because we do not entertain a living faith in 
those doctrines which we profess, and that the 
love 'of Jesus Christ has not redeemed us from 
all iniquity. Love to God comprehends love to 
his children. 


errotieous.” If we are firmly 


SC 


ANNOTATIONS. 
Original. 
[ Continued from page 100.] 


Matt. v. 13. Salt of the earth. In the hot climate 
of the East, undressed meat cannot, even for a short 
time, be kept 8weet, without the application of salt, 
and many are the allusions-to it.in this view. One 
of the Levitical laws referred to-this. Lev. ii. 18. 
As 8alt, therefore, was used for preventing corrup- 
tion, or-correcting meat, 80 were his disciples to he 
as 8 gpiritual- salt in reference to a sinful and cor- 
rupting world—they by their teachings and exam- 
ples were to 8eason men's minds with wisdom and 
grace, and 80 correct or prevent corruption. Col. iv. 
6. Livy calls Greece the 8alt of all the nations, in 
reference/ tothe intellectual advantages they had 
derived from thence. 

_ Salt losb4ts 8avor—or seasoning, preserving qual- 
ities. 1 The ancients used rock or Gaxil -8alt, which 
being to the rain, 8un and air, 800n loses its 
8avor. Maundrell in his Journey states that in the 
Valley of Salt, near Gebul, four hours journey from 
Aleppo, there is\a 8mall ipice occasioned by the 
continual taking away of the 8alt. © In this you may 
- 8e& how the veins of it lie. I broke a piece of it, of 


which the part that was exposed/to'the rain, 8un 
and- air, th it had the. 8parks- and. icles of 
_salt, yet had perfectly lost its savor. - 'Dhe inner- 


most, which had been connected to the rock, retain- 
ed-its 8avor, as 1 found by proof.* The application | 
to. the disciples is very obvious—If they, whose mis- 
8i0n was to prevent corruption in the spiritual world, 
Should'themselves become corrupt, they could have 


only as it 


the 


-| dispensers 'of spiritual light. 


. contained in the law and prophets. 


no correcting power in  themselves or for 'others. ; 


They __ have the —_— | nee of | 
dom, as the 8avorless 8a en er 
ance of salt, but could only possess 
they cove to Christ, as the salt retained its savor 
clung to the rock. «When crepe wry 
on the meat, it will not preserve ; but” when it 
through the whole, the meat is 8afe. A bare know- 
ledge of Christ is not enough, we must have Chris 
in" us; Mark ix; 50.” Mere surface piety is but of 
little worth ; we should know its power, as well as 
its form. | 


Cast out and trodden under foot, Not even fit for . 


8alt-ashes which was used upon land. Some have 
thought that our Savior made an allusion to the' uge 
of this 8avorless zalt to which it was sometimes pla- 
ced by the Jews, which was, to strew it on the pave- 
ment of the ascent to the temple in wet weather to 
prevent persons from slipping. An yen may 
easily be made of this by connecting Gal. vi. . 

14.” Light of the world. The properties and ad- 
vyantages of light are here metaphorically used as in 
© previous case of salt. 'This term was $0 
applied to the eminent-Jewish Rabbins. As the 8un 
is the reservoir and dispenser of light to the natural} 
world, so the disciples were to be the reservoirs and 
We call Mustrious 
men *© the lights of the age.” 

A city set on un hill cannot be hid. Our Savior 
is 8upposed to have referred'to a city which stood 
upon a very eminent and conspicuous mountain 'ir 
8ight, and seen at a great distance, His disciples 
were as conspicuous—they were exposed to the grght 
and gcrutiny of all. 'PThey shoutd not desire te hi 
obscure—for no man who values light will Side his 
lamp under a bushel, where it can give no warmth 
or light to others; but sets it in a station where it can 
shed its rays to the best advantage,” A good leon 
to those whose bushel is popularity or selfis inter- 
est. The disciples were taught much, and christians 
are taught by their scriptures much, of the necessi- 
ty of letting their light shine—of advocating the truth 
to thein revealed, and being openly for what they in 
secret, believe is right. Eph. v. 8; Phil. i. 5; 1 
PThess. v.'5; Luke xi. 33, | | 

16. Light 80 shine, Here a particular manner is 
implied in which they were to let their light shine— 
the lightof truth and example. Not for _—_— 
for boasts of (uperior wisdom, but in'n manner that 
shall glorify God and lead others to receive the doe- 
trine of Christ and obey it. John xv. $8; 1 Pet: ii. 18. 

17. Think not—deslroy law, &c. Think not that 
| am come to/abrogate the law of Moses and the 
writings of the prophets ; -] am come *to falfil,” 1: e. 
to accomplish* what was designed and foretokl by 
them." Luke xvi. 17. Adam 


our Lord might have intimated that the moral Jaw 


was 8till to be taught by him and bis apostles j' he 
quotes Col. i. 25. where the word ft implies io 
« 


teach; Doddridge paraphrases thus — T'am not 
to dissolre, but nk race vindicate and illustrate; to 
complete and adorn them,? i.” e. the holy precepts 

18. One jot or little. An allusion'is here made to 
the 8mall letters, points and-strokes of the Hebrew 
alphabet. Jot, as an English word, answers to the 
name of the least letter in the Hebrew aiphabet,'and 
the word rendered tittle, property signifies' one of 
the little ornamental curvatures or flourishes, which, 


when Hebrew' is elegantly written, are generally. 


ased at the beginning and end of a letter, and i 


ay 
poasessing win- 
Iness as 


Jarke states that the . 
word rendered fulfil, also signifies teach, and that 
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times at the corners. too. Doubtless: a proverbial 
ay , as in Englisb, to denote the omalleat 

le of anything. Campbell renders the text— 
$ Heaven and earth shall s0oner perish, than -one 
iota, or-one tittle of the law shall perigh without at- 
taining its end. 

Of the word verzly in this verse, it 18, proper. to 
remark that * its proper signification is frue; as gpo- 
ken of things, observant of truth, as spoken of per- 
g0ns, and s8ometimes truth in the abstract.* Cam 
bell. A general definition is thus-given, — 7 erily, 
without mistake or failure.? 

19. Least commandments, 'The chief religionists 
of | that time were in the practice of making great 
distinctions between different parts of the law, and 
this declaration of the Savior may have some allu- 
gion to this custom. He showed that all duties were 
tmportant, and his rule was like the sentiment in the 
Psalmist's '/prayer : * Cleanse thou me from gecret 
faults, let them not have dominion oyer me ; then 
Shall I be innocent and free from the great trans- 
gression.? 

Break. He who by his. mode; of explaining the 
word of God, or by his conduct, shall s8et aside- or 
violate one of these, though it were the least, shall 
be. called the least, or entitled. to the least - honor, 
among my disciples. 'The diseciples degired  honor- 
able 8tations, as 'was afterwards revealed, and this 
showed them. the. only way of obtaining honor. 
Break and teach men 89—do and teach ; here action 
or example,/is put before teaching, showing that if 
men would be consistent; they must teach as they 
act, and cautioning us to-beware-of acting wrong. 
2. Seribes, see note on-chap. ii. 4. Pharisees, 8ee 
note. on chap. iii. 7. Matt xv. $8.6. + 

eousness exceed —righteousness of the 8cribes 
and pharisees. 'Their righteousness was mere gurface 
righteousness—the heart was not in love with right 
doing, and they better understood the form than the 
power of godliness. 'Dhe disciples were command- 
ed to-have more of the 8perit of righteousness, and 
carry. out more the true design of the law. Enter 
Cngpon of heaven, signifies to embrace the doctrine 

f Christ, and become truly his subject. None who 
did not. possess more true . righteousness [than [the 
' geribes. and pharisees, would be'owned as his true 
8ubjects ; the heart must be surrendered and made 
fully to love the right, or the man would not be fit 
to meet the trials and difficulties that were before 
the diseiples. - 

21. By them of old time ; rather, said to the 'an- 
cients, Clarke remarks—* It is probable our Lord 
refers* (or makes allusion) * to traditions and glosses 
_ relative to the ancient Mosaic ordinance ; and 8uch 

as, by their operation, rendered the primitive com- 
mand of little or no effect.” 

Shalt not kill, i. e. murder. 

Þn danger of the judgment ; rather, obnoxious to 
the judgment or punishment of the .judges. The 
historical accounts of the Jewish tribunals are not 
clear and satisfactory. It penn that in every city 
there were elders who formed a court of judicature, 


having power to determine lesser-matters of law and 


right in their districts'; Deut. xvi. 187 xvii. 89 ; 


xxl, 1—9., Josephus states, that Moses ordained-in 
is x1 


y 8eyen Judges, towhom two ministers were 
d out of the t 


lesser cqurts, which were in every city. Some tell 
us, court of twenty-three judges, which before 
the-81 on-of the Jews to-the- Romans, had the 


power of life 


and death, was called the judgment. 


possi- || with 


| of the 


— 


of Levi... The judgment re- 
ferred. to-.in the text, must have TA to. these 


by hall bein "of the counted ;' but 
Fewer 8 8ay, \1'ho u fool, shall be un « of 
WA we. akefield. remarks on this verse thus— 
Indeed, no literal translation whatever, bat a com- 
mentary only, can remove the obscurity of such pas- 
es... What our Savior intends by these. specitic 
references to Jewish. institutions is generally this ; 
* My religion requires 80 much more Prey of heart 
and strictness/of-: manners than” the Jewish; thatica- 
lumniating language from a christian- shall be-es- 
teemed equal to, actual crimes of the deepest dye in 
other men; and the murder of a brother's go 
name as heinous as the murder of his body has hith- 
erto been regarded.” It appears eyident4hat Jesus 
alluded to the different judicial tribunals in a meta- 
phorical manner, to give his disciples an'idea of the 
urity and benevolence of heart by his re- 
igion. 'The religious teachers had pughyteat the 
overt act of taking life, was all that need be denoun- 
ced ; he on the' other hand dealt with the feelings 
and passions that would lead to $uch acts ; 8s John 
calls him that loveth not his brother a murderer, be- 


-cause hatred leads to this crime, and instances the 


ease of Cain. 1 John Hi. 11-15. | 
Angry without  cause, i, e. unreasonably angry, 
from a malicious disposition, as Cain was angry with 
Abel, or the elder son in the parable of the Prodigal 
Son. vac | 
Raca, i. e, a vain, worthless, empty” fellow—an 
expression implying great scorn and contempt. 

ool, It should be observed here, that the Savior 
and his apostles have- used this term ; fools and 
blind, Matt. xxiii. 17.. - + Oh fools and slow of heart,? 
Luke xxiv. 25. Gal. 8. 1. James ii.. 20. Hence this 
expression when justly applied, does not render the 
8peaker obnoxious to punishment, but only when it 
is wrongly, and from rash and causeless anger, ap- 

lied. - As used in this age it denotes —* a'grace- 
88 villain '—* a wretch or miscreant.? well 
The Council, i: e. the Sanhedrim, the highest court 
among the Jews, established about 150 years before 
Christ, and consisted of 70 or 72-members. "They 
held their sessions in Jerusalem, and decided cases 
of the highest importance, or that came before them 
by appeal. It is-8aid, that in the time of Christ they 
were empowered to pass sentence of death, but the 
execution fested with the Roman governor. / 'This 
tribunal is often referred to/in-the New Testament: 
By it: Jesus was condemned. | tak 
Hell-fire. The injury done the cause of truth by 
our common translation, is untold and 'immense. 
Why should-the term Raca be retained, and\Gehen- 
na not ? As this is: the first time-we have met the 
much-controverted term Gehenna, we must give it 
particular attention. | | mAte 2 © 6 
It is found twelve times in the New 'Pestament, 
and translated-hell. Matt. vv. 22.29.80 ;-x..28 5 xyiii. 
9; -xxiii. 15; $8, Mark ix, 43. 45.47, Luke'xi1;'5. 
James 1ii.'6. It is a word of exclusive: Hebrew'ori- 
gin, and never used in any of the recorded-teachings 
to. the Gentiles ; is not-found in any-of the epistles 
but that of James, which was written to the-scatter- 
ed twelve tribes; James i. 1; Ourduty is to inquire 
and-s8earch out its scriptura} meaning, and very Just- 
ly Prof. Stuart has remarked, —* 'Phe christian serip- 
tures are intimately connected with: the Jewish '8a- 
cred books, and: they cannot be understood and 'ex- 


plained except by means'/of them. Phe 'words. of 
the New Testament are Greek, but its idioms, cos- 


of thought and reasoni .ts al- 
r the tow! wemdbte of it is Jewish ; 
er he duly understood by any per- 
80n who is ignorant of the Jewish nation, its laws, 
custonms, and history.” Gehenna was never made to 
mean endless misery, or 8pliritual torment in , a fu- 
ture existence, by 00. mn made according to 
this: judicious rule;\\but this has. been effected by 
leaving and forgetting the. elder scriptures, and por- 
ing over Tolipags and 'Targums, 'The scriptural 
a6 e is what we want—none other will aid us in 
- the least to understand Christ's teachings. 1 Cor. ii. 
12,.13; Matt. xv. 1-10, Mark vii. 1-24. 

All allow that © GelSenpa, signifying the V alley of 
Hinnom, is composed of the common noun "Gee 
(valley) and the proper name Hinnom, the owner of 
this.valley.. The yalley of the Sons of Hinnom 
(Josh. xv. Bd was a delightful vale, planted. with 
trees, watered by fountains, and lying near Jerusa- 
lem on the southeast by the torrent Kedron. Here 
the Jews placed that brazen\image of Moloch, which 
had the face of a calf, and extended its hands as 
those of a man. Tt is 8aid, on the authority of the 
_ ancient Rabbins, that, to this image, the idolatrous 
Jews. were mans not only. to sacrifice dovyes, pigeons, 
lambs, rams, calves and bulls, but even to offer their 
children. 1 Kings xi. 7. 2 Kings xv. $3. 4. Lev. xviii. 
21. 2-Chron; xxviii. 1-3. Ezek. xxiii. 87.39; In 
the prophecy of Jeremiah, vii. $1. this valley. is cal- 
led Tophet, from Topk, a drum ; hecause. the ad- 
ministrators in these horrid rites, beat drums, lest 
the-cries and shrieks of the infants who were burn- 
ed, should. be heard by. the assembly.. At length 
these nefarious practices were abolished by Josiah, 
and the'Jews brought back to the pure worship of 
God. 2. Kings xxiii. 10, After this, they held the 
place, in such abomination, it is said, that they. .cast 
into it all kinds of filth, together with the carcases 
of beasts, and the unburied bodies of criminals who 
had been-executed. Continual fires were necessary, 
in order. to congume. these, lest. the putrefaction 
should infect the air ; and there were always worms 
feeding on the remaining relics.” 

We's8ee,.then,:that Gehenna in its primary sense, 
denoted. the Valley of Hinnom ; and because of the 
odiousness and horror attached to it by the Jews, it 
very” properly became used metaphorically to set 
| ond, the terror .of punishment, and. especially was 

used in reference to the destruction of the Jews. For 
its” metaphorical use, 8ee Jer. xix.5 vii. 29-84. 
where-it/1s-made-an emblem of degradation, punish- 
ment and _desolation....Jerusalem was once like the 
valley, beautiful and pleasant ; its holy places be- 
came de by cruelty and iniquity, as was the 
lovely vale; -and-it was to become as Tophet—the 
valley of 8laughter. . When Jesus came, this proph- 
. ecy wag. impending over that people; they stood, as 
it were, upon the very borders of Gehenna, and were 
filling up their cup of iniquity—hastening on to the 
meriting. the. doom , denounced. As the prophets 
warned, 80 a greater than they warned, then expos- 
ed, and bade them flee those 8ins which were hur- 
po 5 ty ph destruction.' | Gehenna was a true 

mbl, mo the odiousness and. horror of the destruc- 
tion of that people—in verity Jerusalem was made 
Gehenna. Why this term is made to imply more 
than-it metaphorically implied in- the Old Testa- 
ment,..is a question not yet answered. satisfactorily. 
It has been asserted that it is found in Targums re- 
ferring to punishment in the future world, but Tar- 
guns are not the true source of knowledge respeot- | 
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|ing the scriptural of aterm, no more than the 
SS of the true nature of the' law of Moses. Sb 


described the'season of the overthrow of J 
as a time of tribulation, * 8uch as was not from the 
beginning of the creation which God. created, unto 
this time, neither shall be.* Mark xiii, 19. 'That 
the term is neyer_used in the gospel of John, nor in 
the epistles, other than James, is a fact wotthy of 
consideration, showing that it was a Jewish.. , 
and by the Jewish scriptures to be understood. 
Balfour's © Enquiry,” and his Reply to Whitman, 
Expositor, Vol. 2, p. 351. The ' Mix aimed to 
warn the IK th against the indulgence of those pas- 
8100s and feelings which were incompatible with 80- 
cial love, benevolence, and unfitted men for the right 
gtudy and understanding of the truth, and thus make 
them of the rebellious part who would suffer the tor- 
ment. of the fulfilment of the-propheey that Jerusa- 
lem should be as Tophet. [The former beauty and 
pleasantness - of the valley of the sons of Hinnom 
was never restored, and 80:Jerusalem was to. be, 
and is, as the potter's yessel broken, that caunot be 
made whole again. 

23. - Gaft-to the altar. — Therefore, in the opening 
of this verse, shows that this is an inference from 
the doctrine justly inculcated, that it is a duty to 
strive to be reconciled to our fellow beings, and live 
in peace and-love with them. Without this spirit, 
no service can be acceptable to. God: Does'it..not 
seem to be a thought deserving the consideration of 
 thoge who draw Feom the preceding verse an argu- 
ment-in favor of the doctrine that God will cherish 
eternal anger ? Worship, to be acceptable, must be 
offered by the _ of loye; for © God is love,” and 
in sincerity, ſor he is- © the God of truth.” 

24. Leave gift. <* Do not attempt- to'bring an of- 
fering to God whilst thou art in., a spirit. of enmity 
against any person, or hast any difference with thy 
neighbor, which thou hast not used thy diligence to 
get adjusted.? Se 

25. Agree with adversary. quickly. A caution.to 
heal wounds of offence as soon as possible. Adam 
Clarke 8ays: *'Those who make the adv « | 
the judge, Christ ; the officer, Death, and thepregon, 
Hell ; abuse the passage, and bighly dishonor God.” 
Delays are dangerous in all matters of disagreement. 
This passage is referred (unreasonably and to. the 
dishonor. of the divine character) to the inviath 
world. 'Those who thus refer it, give the Catholic 
one argument for his purgatory, and make God as 
man. 
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STO 4 WANDERER. 
Original. 


Come, come back from the paths of folly and shame, 
Thy league with dishonor and darkness disclaim ! 

Is honor all worthless, its smiles to be scorned, 
And is not its absence by man to be mourned? _ 


Is life to be spent in the service of 8in, 

The foes of all goodness to triumph within, — 

No longings and strivings for righ ess? crown, 
The $oul's eagle wings to the earth fastened down ! 


Shall time be eternity—earth all the heaven, 
In which thou would live, and to which thou art 
Wilt turn a deaf ear to the voice of thy God, 
And slight all his kindness, provoking the rod? 
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Has the, magnet of virtue no. power'on thee, 

Thine eye lost the vision its beauty to ee ? 

Is evil thy good, and thy friends virtue's foes, 
Though for thee Jesus lived, loved, died and arose ? 


Awake thee ! arouse thee ! burst the bonds that have 
bound, 

And feel in thy strength thou true freedom hast found; 

Let life, have. a purpose—an aim that is worth 

The deep thoughts of a mind that is not of earth. 


Come, come back from the paths of folly and shame, 
Thy league with dishonor and darkness disclaim ! 
Come home to thy God, and to holiness' arms, 

No longer the victim of sin's syren charms. 


, ——_— 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A MOTHER'S 


FIRESIDE CONVERSATIONS, ve. 


Original. 
RECOLLECTION 


SECOND. 
Ix. the days to which these recollections carry us. 
back "there were no Galls, no Spurzheims, no 
Combes, to enlighten mothers in the discharge of 
their duties. Whatever opinion may: be enter- | 
tained by mothers or fathers now-a-days in regard | 
to, the conformation of the brain and its alleged 
correspondence to our inward, mental capacities 
and dispositions, maintained by these and other 
promulgators, of phrenology, we have no hesita- 
tion in. believing that they may derive much as- 
sistance from the expositions which phrenologists 
give. us of the constitution of our mental nature. 
The view of the powers and capacities, feelings 
and faculties of the soul given by the leading 
phrenologists is much more simple and plaugible, 
and much more easily applied to the purposes of | 
education, than any of the systems and theories 
of previous. expounders of our. mental and. moral 
constitution., We know parents who think they 
have derived advantage, in their educational ef- 


forts, from the phrenological doctrines in regard | 


to our innate propensities and dispositions, their 
proper direction and uses, and their liability to 
abuse. The excellent results attained by these 
parents, would incline us to concur with them in 
the above named opinion. They act with more 
digeretion, more judiciousness, than the mass of 
parents, whatever be the source of their superior 
light and wisdom, phrenology or not. Of this 
much, howeyer, we are confidently assured—and 
we wish we could impress the conviction upon 
Very "mother, and every father, who is sincerely 
_ and anxiously endeavoring wisely and well to dis- 
| K > their duties to their children—that no pa- 
rent Such as we have suppoged, can read Combe's 


—__— 


. Conistitution of Man'.or © System of Phrenology 


—_— 
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or Spurzheim on Education, without finding inthe 
pages of these excellent productions, enough, and 
more than enough, to remunerate him or-her ſor 
the expense, time, and\thought, expended in the 
attentive petusal of them. . | 
Leaving mothers, in modern days, to-availthem- 
|| elves of aid from phrenology,' or not, as'they have 
opportunity-or think best, we revert to the days 
when there were for. parents fewer helps of any . 
kind, and none from ph —to days before 
Gall had determined a local habitation and \« 
name for a sentiment which mothers well knew 
the existence of, and the proper management” of 
which they had, for ages, found a. hard problem, 
We refer to the sentiment  possessed by” us- all, 
though more powerful and influential in 8ome 
than in others—the desire of distinction, the love 
of approbation. Phrenology had not yet reveal-, 
ed to- my mother the locality of this sentiment's 
nervous machinery ; but common sense had re- 
| vealed to; her its existence and its. influence, and 
| the great importance of 80 pruning it—restrain- 
ing and directing its growth,that it should. bear 


|| good fruit, instead. of bringing forth 8uch- mon- 


strous and unseemly products as it does, when un- 
restrained, unpruned, and undirected.in/its early 
growth and out shooting, .receiving-no-care.nor 
culture, left to its native luxuriance in the un- 
weeded garden of the mind, 

The following are among the opinions which 
seemed to regulate her own conduct and her pa- 
rental management, and form a, part of the many 
lessons which she endeavored. to instil-into the 
minds of her youthful charge in reference to the 
sentiment we haye named and its management... 


Already you have a wish'to be 'noticed, to be 
applauded, tq be held in respect and in otamatiea. 
This desire, my. children, will 8tay' with-you-dur- 
ing your life ; and if you choose noble 'and worthy 
qualities upon which to rest your claim to estima- 
tion, and pursue these in a judicious manner/and 
with 'unswerving perseverance, 'you will derive 
from this 8ource many exquisite and, really. sat- 
isfying..enjoyments. , On the .other hand;/if»you 
base your hopes of distinction on the posgession 
of riches, or of official rank, or on qualities which 
a nice . and, uncorrupted. moral sense-condemns,; 
you. will find the way of the 'transgressor hard, 
and the wages of folly to be regret, remorse, and 
vexation of spirit. When you. are in adversity, 


or in sickness, then will your heart tell you for 
what it is most wise to geek to be diatinguished. 
In 8uch seasons; will it be any: comfort-to: you, 


think you; to have: beenlaboring after a name, for 
beauty of person- or of form, to have been endeav- 
oring,”all your life, to gain admission into society 
which calls 4t8elf good and'fashionable, or even 
to have been aiming after eminence in intellectual 
acquirements ? Nay verily. ' But in trouble, sor- 
row, or 8ickness it will comfort you to reflect that 
you have been aiming after moral excellence, real 
goodness, the virtues of yourelder brother, Jesus 
Christ. -If you have had an eye upon the appro- 
bation- of heaven, rather'than of men, in all af- 
fliction you will find consolation. 

Strive; my: children, she has often s8aid,; strive 
to.be-good;-not great. You will be great enough 
if youw-are good enough. Neither riches, nor tal- 
ent, nor tation, will-ever bring' to you 8uch vat- 
isfying” proofs: of -your commanding the respect, 
the confidence, the best affections, the attachment, 
the/ 8upport, 'of thosge 'who know you, as will a 


character for sterling integrity, for real goodness. 


And to be trusted, -respected and beloved, is 


much: -more / gratifying, than merely to be stared 
at and admired. 


A* good name'or character, we were often told, 
like othey commodities, had its price. It was not 


to'be bought with money” or with talent, neither || 


could it be attained without exertion. Desultory 
exertions which aim at nothing but freedom from 
gross vice or folly, will not gain for us a charac- 
ter for goodness, true heartedness, integrity. 
Theexertions requisite must be steady, well med- 
itated, and ardently pursved—hardy exertions 
reiterated endeavors. Our money, our time, our 
ingenuity, our power of self denial, were 80 much 
ready money, she used to say, which we were to 
lay out-to 'the best advantage. 

Within the circle - of our acquaintance, she 
would; point' out to our notice "many who were 
seeking 'distinction on account ' of their wealth ; 
80me-on-account of their rank and station ; a few 
on-account of their talents ; and- one: or two on 
account of their learning. Some sought distine- 
tion in; gentility' ;- some in dress and equipage ; 
o_ 8ome in eminence in their proſession or busi- 

One elderly pair we were taught to esteem 
a voaureds: more 'highly than any of these—a 
worthy pair ; and with them'it was' a pride and a 
dear satisfaction "that for many” years they had 
been aiming principally at securing the approba- 
tion "of their own \consciences and of him, by 
whoge authority these consciences  spoke, their 
Father/ in heaven. Their- sincere desire was to 
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coveted in the doing of niewn/®t al bazards, at 


| whatever Seeming or temporary: 8acrifice. This 


worthy pair were held up as models for our imi- 
tation ; and\,of all distinctions we were urged to 
be most ambitious of that which consisted/in_con- 
gcious worth—in being worthy of esteem, the es- 
teem of the excellent of the earth, of our own 
hearts, and of the fountain of all: goodness. 

May many mothers be found endeayoring to 
impress similar sentiments upon - their children : 
men would respect them, heaven would richly re- 
ward them, and, in future years, thetr children 
would rise up: and call them blessed.;  O! what 
an immense amount of warm-hearted gratitude a 
mother-can 8ecure for herself. May many moth- 
ers in our denomination resolve to entitle them- 
selves to this gratitnde, and to send out into the 
world children, followers of them, even as-and 80 
far as they were of Christ Jesus.' 'Thus will they 
Silently but effectually adorn our doctrine. and 
promote our faith. A. 


OY 


—— 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF FEMALE 
EDUCATION. 


Original. 
SARAH CC. EDGARTON. 
IV. HOUSEHOLD GRACES. 


As indivisible as' are mind, heart, and body, in 
life, 80 are the necessities for their individual ed- 
ucation'; and '80' intimately connected 'are they, 
and 80 dependant each upon the other in bringing 
about the high purposes of their” existence, that a 
neglect of one or its imperfect cultivation will 
very often neutralize the happiest influences 'of 
the others.” There is a class of morbidly sensi- 
tive minds that shrink from the inculcation of 
physical precepts, as from something almost in- 
delicate 'and sensual. They talk 'about rude 
health as s8omething that cannot exist with refine- 
ment of intellect and manners ; as almost identi- 
fied with clownish ignorance and rusticity. "They 
have yet to learn that perfect health is alone del- 
icate, and almost essential to the preservation of 
mental and moral purity. 

In this age of intellectual ty prey physica 
education 'has been gt 6 egle 
was a time—our grandm Ne 
when it was a disgrace 
land not to be insti 


BY 


ace for ak 
eted inth arm Sinha 
when the scale of female excellence was gradua- 
ted by degrees of has "2 povine is to af 


know the right ; their honest, well becoming pride | 


fairs of the household. It is now rover ed. In 


tion of their labors. It inffieidom indeed: that we 
hear them describe the quantity of wool they have 
Spun, the stockings they /have knitted, their luck 
in making soap, and the excellence of their pick- 
les; such things belong not now to female accom- 
plishments. > Nor should 'they, for the: occasion 
for them has in -a great degree: passed \away. 
But-might they not have been 8ucceeded by sgome- 
thing equally ugeful ? The time will come. to 
every woman in our land when she will feel the 
need of household knowledge ; and in what, we 
inquire, and we know thousands will echo it, in 
what is there a greater fascination than in a 
graceful and faithful performance of domestic du- 
ties ? | We know alittle story to the point-;-one 
at: least, which will illustrate the necessity and 
reward of domestic education. 

Early in the epring of 183=—, a disastrous year 
for American merchants, the houge'of Elliott and 
Ashton became bankrupt. It is not necessary to 
revert to the causes of their failure ; when the 
whole world was failing few were 80 captious as 
to bring accusations of improvidence. It was a 


clear cold night when Aubray Ashton entered his! 


elegant dwelling to bear the tidings of ruin to his 
family. He was a man'of great moral courage, 
but there 'was something in the thought of the af- 
fliction he was carrying to the hearts of those he 
loved, that made his own heart quail and his lip 
tremble. A zoft gay voice met his ear from the 
parlor, and before he had time to lift the latch the 
door flew open and his gentle wife glifged into: the 
arms that opened to embrace her. 

©'This has been a long day, Aubray,” she/whis- 
. pered, looking up: into his face with a fond 8mile. 
*You must have been very busy, or I know you 
would have been home once gince morning. Our 
tea is waiting—will you have it now ?*: 

He. made no reply, but followed ker silently to 
the table, She looked at him anxiously several 
times, and at last inquired if he were ill. <A lit- 
tle tired, my love—nothing more... I have been 
very vary to-day. Are the, children. all well ?*.. 

. nn perfectly, and as playful as lambs., Mam- 
fd = with them! \ the Dursery ! I thought their 
10U ty MN while at tea.” . 

fed no reply, and the remain- 


| os tir rh Wks parlor and gat down 8de by 
pon. the gofa, *I have gomething to show 
you,” zaid Mrs. Ashton, gazing into his eyes and 


| 


striving |to. win from him emile. « Thompson 
has sent those spJendid diamonds'that you 80-ad- 
mired, for me to. examine. - I'n6ver-8aw:.anyi80 
beautiful. They will be just:-the-thing for -Mrs. 
Elliott's party. - Will you look-at; them. again 2? 

Ashton could bear no more—he gunk his head 
upon his hands and sighed deeply. * You are all, 


{ indeed you are very ill,” exclaimed his wife, draw- 


ing his head upon her bosom.'-. What can I do 
for you ? Has anything happened to distress you ? 
It will break my heart to see you 80 #:ently-86d.” 

He liſted his head, and with a-strong effort 
made himself-calm. * Catherine, he-exclaimed 
in a oft, energetic voice, —* Catherine we-married 
for love. You were rich—s0 was L1.;  but-wealth 
has never hardened our hearts; we love till.” 

*Oh, how truly, responded his gentle by 
ion.? 

* And shall time or circumatance ever chengd 


that love þ 


5 Never:* 

©While it is leſt to us need we look to aught of 
earth for happiness ?? 

* Why 8uch questions, Aubray-?.. You. —_ 
that in the wealth of your affections, every world- 
ly loss would be unheeded.. Have you not often 
8aid that while your wife and children were spar- 
ed to you, you would never breathe-a murmur, or 
heave'a 8igh ? Do tell me then _ you are. o_ 
8ad 7 


© Because, dearest, I must 8ee you'and-our: lit: 
tle ones 8truggling in the col& grasp of poverty; 
with no power to rescue'you fromnr its toils; * You 
are the only riches that remain” to me. ”' Allele 
has taken to itself wings and-flown away.” With 
all the rest of the world, we tos, have failed;* 

For many moments he dared' not” look at her, 
and when-at length he summoned'sufficient/rego- 
lution, it was with a timid glance 'as though fear- 
ful of witnessing 'some' appalling change" in' her 
beautifal countenance. It was as'calm as'an"an- 
gel's. | She was gazing upon” him” with ' a sweet; 
and even a happy 8mile'; 'and when'she" met his 
anxious look, she drew near to: his: side;,” and 
twining her'arm' about his neck, pressed' her lips 
to his and whispered, *NowT' can won Four wde 
truly you are loved P n5FO 

What to a creature. 80 affectionate''as whe, 
could be half 80 8weet and precious as the fervent 
blessings that fell from her husban@'s lips? He 
pressed her to his heart again and again, bestow- 
ed upon her the most endearing opithets, and 
driving the shadows from' his brow, de ; 


would neyer ask for wealth while he could call an 
magnitude of his loss—the almost utter destitu- 
tion/that would follow, and he was eurprized to 
find that just in proportion as she was made ac- 
quainted. with the:extent of her privations, the 
strength of her cheerfulness seemed to increase. 


* How excellent is woman, when she gives 
To the fine pulses of her spirit way ; 
Her virtues blossom daily, and pour out 
* A fragrance upon all who in her path 
.. Have a blest fellowship.” | 


«£ But dearest Catherine,” responded the husband 
to one. of her earnest declarations of content; 
* What do you know of toil or privation ? From 
your cradle up you have been the child of luxury; 
and though the poetry of love in a cottage may 
have-fallen very sweetly on your ear in prosperi- 
ty, think you the reality will be quite as pleasing ? 
How can these delicate fingers toil—these slen- 
der arms bear burdens from day to day ? - How 
can one 80 fitted to shine in the saloon, resign all 
the pleasant gaieties of life, and pass the bright- 
est days of human life in penury and domestic 
geryitude 2 Oh Catherine, it is too bad !? 


© Wait a few. months, my husband, and then if | 


I am proved 80 weak as to have neglected the 
noblest powers my Maker has bestowed on me,— 
to be incapable of domestic duties and ignorant 
of the cares that in every-situation/ rest upon the 
faithful housekeeper, then Aubray, then you may 
lament the. fate that has taught you the imbecility 
of one whom you chose. for your companion not 
only-in prosperity, but in sorrow and adversity— 
one who should sustain you in the rough paths of 
life, as you have her in the smooth and flowery 
ones..;.Pxy'me a while, love, and if you do not 
find me equally cheerful and intelligent as a com- 
panion, and equally self-pogsessed in refined 80- 
ciety as now, and far more useful in every day 
life, I will join with you in bewailing our misfor- 
tunes, and-all-the good effect that is produced by 
it hall be awarded to what the world has been 
pleased to admire, as my aceomplishments.” 
Aubray did-try her, and found all her predic- 
tions of the ſuture true. They were true because 
8he made them 80 by energy, perseverance and 
heart effort. Her struggles were neither few nor 
slight—but when the heart directs, what hand 
ever failed to accomplish the work ? With the 
little wreck of property that remained to him— 
some few hundred dollars—Mr. Ashton retired to 
the country, and took charge of an academy, with 
a moderate, 
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but not PRI salary, equal to || 
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his wants, and with 'some dollars left for the cof- 
ſer. It was an employment to which he had been 


accustomed previous to entering the merecantile 


profession, and one too, that he had always loved. 
So far, therefore, as taste was concerned, he re- 
turned to it with pleagzure. But he ſound/no rec- 
ompense 80 ample for his privations as the newly 
revealed excellencies of his wife. We will de- 
scribe a gcene or two. 

The first morning aſter they were fairly eatab- 
lighed in their new home—it was in early June, 
Mr. Ashton was aroused by a slight /tap at his 
study door, and without waiting for an answer, 
his wife entered with a bright sweet smile, and 
invited him to breakfast. - 

Why my love !' he exclaimed, * tis but just six 
o'clock.” 

* Oh well, doary that is not too ondly these de- 
lightful mornings.” 

© But who prepared the breakfast ? Not you-?” 

© And why not I, pray ? The 8un arose at five, 
and 80 didI. Lizzy, too, has been up and at 
work. Come and 8ee if our breakfast is not nice.” 

She led the way down stairs to a little room at 
the east 8ide df the house, where the table wag 
spread and the chairs arranged. _'The scene was 
very pleagant. 'The windows were low-and form- 
ed with seats, and were shaded, the one partially 
with a budded eglantine, the other densely with 
the 8weet scented honeysuckle ; through these, 
which were open, the morning sunbeams/entered, 
soft- and bright, and lighted up the whole apart- 
ment with their smiles. There was a door lead- 
ing into a little trellis portico toward the north, 
and through this the pure and fragrant air-came 
in as though loving to breath-on faces 80 lovely 
and bright as were there assembled. - The table 
was arranged very neatly. The cloth of gnowy 
white was marked by the straight clean looking 
folds—the. pale blue dishes, edged with white, 
glistened with that clean polish that every true 
hougewife knows. how to give—the hard yellow _ 
butter, cut very 8mooth, was laid on a 8mall clean © 
plate—the bread, new and light, was cut. in thin 

slices—the alles were set in aclear glass, and 
wine glasses and gpoons were placed for the eggs. 
In the centre w the ane a 2. __ 
© Have confidenes i in me.” v 'hat an affectiona 
request, and. how delicately « conveyed. Es 
Mr. Ashton was not in the ci "ph | ce 
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upon the healthy smiling countenances of the lit- 
tle group—eall his own, his heart was moved with 
gratitude, and impulsively lifting his hands he 
called down'a blessing upon the scene with a fer- 
vency that brought holy tears to the eyes of his 
devoted wife, and made all the little hearts that 
were gathered” at their sides, throb with sweet, 
though silent gratitude. 

© What nice coffee, you have,” '8aid Aghton, 
pouring it out, clear and creamy, into his saucer.” 

*I guess mother knows better how to boil and 
settle it than Sally did, don't you mother ? And 
you don't make it s0 strong either—and when it 1s 
weakened with warm water it j8n*t half 0 good as 
when you boil it just right at first. T learned how 
to make good coffee this morning—that 1s my 
first lesson in housekeeping, father, said the eld- 
est chitd, bright eyed Lizzy, of twelve. 

*A useful lesson, my dear,” rephed the gratified 
parent. 

* But making the coffee 18n't all, Lizzy,” ex- 
claimed the son, Harry, *©I do not think you 
would have had it so nice, if I had not gone to 
farmer Hale's—'its a half mile there, father, and 
got a pint of new 8weet cream.” He says we may 
have it every morning that I will drive his cows 
to pasture, and the pasture is right on my way 
home, 80 Rosy goes with me to bring the pitcher, 
and we have real fun, don't we Rosy ?—and mo- 
ther says it will give us an appetite to drink it. 
Oh-I do feel 80 stout !' and the little fellow ex- 
panded his muscles, and drew himself up with the 
mimature- dignity of a giant. 

© Your talking about muscles, Harry, makes 
me think of that interesting book you gave me to 
read, mother, —Dr. Combes' work on Physiolo- 
gy. I gcarcely breathe or stir now, without 
thinking of the way in which it is done—by the 
nervous impulse of the mind upon the muscles. 
And how singular it is about perspiration—that it 
carries off 80 much poison from the system every 
hour! I understand now, better than I ever did 
before, though mother has-tried to explain it to 
me—whry it is necessary that we bathe so often, 
and wear flannel when it is not cold: weather.” 

F And what was it you were-crying about, Liz- 
zy, when you were reading about the: bones and 


. the: ;akull, and-all-those -anti-patketic things, as 


aunt. Susar Says ?' 

C: hy. asn't crying, exactly, Harry, 1 believe— 
c ould not help being affected by the touch- 
| displays of God's benevolence i in 


| 


| broken bones—and 80 much depends upon it, that 


| dirty and wretched. Her husband' re 


the weed of the buman frame. Dr. Combe 


zays that pain is the chief instrument in healing 


when they remain in a 8tate of nervous insengibi- 
lity, the eurgeon is obliged” to inflame them" by 
knocking the broken ends rudely together. How 
ungrateful then to complain of what is intended for 
guch 'beneficent purposes ! But I can't describe 
half the wise contrivances that are made for our 
comfort and enjoyment,” 

©But mother,* cried little Rosy, whose ideas 
had scarcely yet expanded sufficiently to take in 
the great 'subject of their discourse, © don't let's 
talk about those hard things, such as bones 'and 
pains and all them—tell ns how you learnt to 
make bread and coffee, and do 8uch strange work 
as you didn't'do when Sally was with us.*- 

Yes, that was just what I have been fifty times 
on the point of asking,” exclaimed her husband ; 
© gure enough, where ayd how did you learn 8vch 
excellent housewifery ?* 

*Ah ! ah ! you know not what Ariel has been 
at work instructing me these many years past—I 
will tell you how it has been done. Six or 8even 
years ago, an intimate friend of my youth, 'who 
had been brought up in luxury and indolenee, as 
I wag—was reduced to the same circumstances 
that I now am. Her husband failed; and all the 
power of wealth to buy comfort was gone. © She 
had no resources in herself, and she s8trove to 
acquire none. Her housechold matters were left 
untouched, and she did not even prepare decent 
food for hes family. The children went hungry, 


her—s$she wept, refused to be comforted; and at 
length died of a broken heart. Her children were 
ent to the orphan's asylum, and hey-husband is a 
poor inebriate cumbering the streets. /' Could-I 
read 8uch a lesson with a careless heart ? Not-I, 
Aubray ; you and the.children\were too-dear to 
me. From that time till now, I have never' neg- 
lected. a daily: lesson in the accomplishments //of 
the. kitchen, But I have never told you' of it; 
thinking my knowledge could be best displayed 
by practice, if at any time. rendered- necessary. 
Am I not a thousand times repaid-for all my. trou- 
ble, in being thus able to. ministor to the comfort 
of those I love.” 


© © Catherine ! even to your hakdadamodbs 


|| been, but a half read. book, We will. all study 


you more—you shall be oup. text.  **/'Thou look- 
est well to the ways of thy household, and eatest 
not _ the bread of idleness. Thy children rise -up 


and call thee blegged-;. thy husband also, and: he 
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praigeth thee. Many daughters have done vir- 
tuously, but thou excellest them all.” * 

One. other little conversation we will relate to 
lustrate her minute attentiveness to her hus- 
band's habits and partialities. . He loved to have 
her with him. even while at study, and one after- 
noon, as was her wont, when the children had all 
gone to play in. the grove—(she never introduced 
the. children to the library)— she took her needle- 
work and 8at down by his table, carefully and 
quietly, as 8he always moved. In the centre of 
the. table, but-not in the way of his books or pa- 
pers, she had -placed a little glass of pinks and 
eglantine, his favorites among flowers, and within 
their shadow his never wearying flute, to beguile 
the pains of intense application. He noticed and 
alluded to them. 

© How very differently I find my study. 4 arran- 
ged .since_ you / have. had -the: care of it. The 
pleasant | breath of flowers is around me in-my 
toils—and music to steal from me my weariness ; 
everything is in its proper place, and better than' 
all, you never set my table © in order.” 1 find 
everything as -I leave it, except the-dirt and lit- 
ter ;- that is all removed. 1 have often wondered 
how.you-can make everything. 80 clean and yet 
not- get it-out-of place: | This morning when 1 


left my. botany open. at Gynandria, there were 
8everal flowers of that class lying torn in pieces 
on..the-pages, and under the book several talks 


with. perfect blossoms. When I returned this 
afternoon, the'library had been swept and dusted, 
all the bits of leaves and 8tems carefully removed 
from +the- table, the wilted 8stalks revived in the 
flower-glass, and the botany still open at Gynan- 
dria, with all the dissected. flowers lying, just as 
I left them half. analyzed. Now had Judy been 
the-8weeper, wo: had been to the flowers, and all 
my morning's 8tudy too.” 

-* That all comes of. a little. knowledge of bot- 
any... Poor Judy would see no possible use in a 
few faded and broken wild-flowers; and as ſor the 
open, book, she would naturally believe it.the re- 
sult of carelessness.. ' More like than any way she 
would haye placed it on. the shelf, and congratu- 
lated herself that you would approve her tidiness.” 

Yes, many. and many a time have I left my 
books in a {fix ?' to which. I bad been working 
hours to bring them, and then. being called hastily 
away, and forgetting to lock the door, on my re- 
turn they- would be all safely-packed away on the 
Sshelves—romance and jurisprudence, poetry and 
physics. together-! It is never 80 now," | 
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| * Taking all things together; then; Aubray, you 
are as happy, are you not, as when very... much 
richer ?” 

* As happy ? Believe me, I was never balf s0 
happy before in. my life, _ Only one; thing at- all 
troubles me—the fear that you, in secret, may 
regret the loss of the ease and abundance of your 
earlier days, 

* Oh Aubray, why will you doubt that I am 
entirely happy ? I would not change my condition 
if I could, I have enjoyed more deep rational 
happiness in the three months that we have lived 
here, as in as many years previous, though with 
you I have ever been most blest. It is not half 
the labor, (and oh how much more heart to help 
it on!) to. perform my, s8imple  domestic duties 
here, that it was to dress for parties, and prepare 
for company .at. home, when we resided in the 
city... My. health too is 80 much better, andthe 
children are 80 happy and well ! I shall teach my 
girls the necessity and. practice of hougewiſery. 
Their. domestic education. shall be thorough, and 
it shall not be mere drudgery either. Something 
of mental wisdom shall be connected. with all their 
tasks ;—chemistry with mixing. bread, and anato- 
my with the cooking of meat. When they sweep, 
they shall be taught to think of its. useful effect 
upon their muscular system, and when they wash, 
they will recall what they have read of the bene- 
fits of cleanliness, How much better for their- 
bodies, minds and hearts, than to have been con- 
fined to the city, and ingtructed only in the light 
accomplishments of vanity. Every day-1 live 
here, I am more and more delighted with the 
change. We do not, it is true, enjoy 80. much; 
refined- gcciety, neither are we troubled-by' 80 
many. of its. floating straws. - Our children do-not- 
gee 80 much of human nature, but more of phys-- 
ical; and I cannot say that I do not think--the- 
influence of the latter the most” moral. I find 
they feel very sensibly the religious influence of 
the woods, and streams, and flowers, and 1 think 
that I can perceive that their minds grow. vigor- 
ous and active. But I am not prospering your. 
studies*I fear. I will try and keep sitlent Fwy 
and feel my blessings.' wut; - 

* O-pray talk on, Caty, 

80 g8weet as that you are teaching 
and hearty obedience to duty ws ut "< 
moral, mental and physical. TI 


make . our to. When that is through) 1 will 
come again.” | 3640 


£ Nay, my babies have come | now ; ;; wh time to) "SM 
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© 'Tis happily contrived that man is made 
With tastes and powers of every varying shade : 
Hence every one the other's wants subserves, 
And each her own peculiar praise deserves ; 
As well the housewife *neath the humble roof, 
Plying the wheel, and laboring warp and woof, 
As the gay charmer, mistress of the heart, 
Who plays in higher life a brighter part ; 
But 8he above all competition towers, 
Who adds to other gifts high mental powers— 
This is the friend, in all the scenes of life, 
The kind companion, and the loving wife.” 


THE EXPOSITOR AND. UNIV ERSALIST 
REVIEW. 
Original. 


An address to my Lay Brethren and Sislers : 


DxanrLY BeLoveD: —Conversing lately with 8ome 
of my brethren of like precious faith in a distant 
gociety, I found that almost the whole of that 80- 
ciety had been highly delighted by s8ome recent 
digcourses of their pastor on the destruction of 
Jerusalem. He had carried back his hearers in 
imagination, to the days in which that event hap- 
pened and to the times of the Savior, and pictured 
to their mind's eye the 8tate of society, and the 
prevailing sentunents of those times, 80 that they 
were almost able to imagine themselves living and 
eonversing with the men of that age, and specta- 
tors of the events which occurred during our 
Savior's g0journ on earth, and during the times 
which followed until the destruction of the city 
and temple of Jerusalem. They had many pas- 
Sages of scripture explained to them as referring to 
the destruction of Jerusalem, which have 'been 
hitherto-popularly considered as pertaining to the 
future world ; and for these and other reagons 
they seem to have been highly gratified with the 
digcourses delivered by their preacher upon this 
Subject. It is not often that 4 have observed 
among the members of any-of our s8ocieties 8uch 
wide spread, 8uch general satisfaction. TI found 
that none of our brethren to whom these discourses 
had been delivered were readers of that very ex- 
cellent periodical, the Expositor and Universalist 
Review, I thercſore said nothing to any of them 
regarding certain articles which have lattly ap-- 
peared in that periodical upon the subject of those: 
highly interesting lectures which they had heard. 
But, in an interview with their worthy pastor upon” 
whose table 1 found the Expositor lying, F digcov-- 
ered. that the article by Br. 'Thayer on the rea- 
SONS why the New Testament writers 80 frequent- 
ly mention the destruction of Jerusalem, and ths 


Matthew, had proved highly interesting and in- 


|| styuctive to himself, | and had | been the basis of 


thoge  discourses which had given so much in- 
struction and gratification to his congregations. 
He 8aid in conversation upon the 8ubject, that he 
had always derived a great deal of asgistance 'in 
his labors as a preacher from this excellent peri- 
odical. Now that he has 80 often experienced aid 
from its pages he would not want it for double the 
8um that it costs him. He was sorry, he 8aid, 
that it was 80 little patronized among his brethren 
in the ministry, for whose use, he thought, it was 
prineipally degigned. He was sure, he said, that 
no ministering brother who sincerely endeayored 
to make his people intimately acquainted with the 
New Testament, and: especially to interest them 
in perusing it for themselves, and: devoting tot 

other hours than those of a Sunday alone, would 
find it as valuable as he had found it. I men- 
tioned to him that I had lately noticed a statement 
in the Repository, which had very much surprised 
me—that of between four and five hundred preach- 
ers in our denomination only about one hundred 
and fifty were 8ubscribers to the Expogsitor. ' At 
this he had: been no less astonished than myself, 
and he thinks this lamentable fact must arise, 
partly from their not knowing the excellence of 
its contents, and the extent of valuable assistance 
it would render them in their preparations for the 
desk, and, partly, from the scantiness of the funds 
allowed them for their services, hardly 8ufficing 
for their decent and comfortable subsigtence, and 
not allowing them to indulge their taste and desire 


||the whole denomination. 


for reading as they would if they were more lib- 
arally provided for. 


Now, brethren and sisters, I am much ineliced 
to think that the latter named cause is, perhaps, 
the chief reason why our clergy are 80 backward 


| in patronising this work. Doubtless it would be 


a benefit to themselves-; and if they made'a simi- 
lar use of it to-that' which the preacher already 
referred to made, it would become by their instru- 
mentality a benefit to us of the laity also, and to 
In” this respect, we 
look upon it as a work which will do much to en- 
lighten and carry forward 'our denomination.” "Ft 
is to be lamented if any of our preachers who 


know its value are obliged -by stern necessity, 


| almost, to deny themse]ves the privilege of pos- 


| seaging it. Tt is a pity also if any of our pregch- 
ers are ignorant. of its value. 


My lay friends, for the 8ake of our 6wn gratifi- 


editor's Jate commentary on the 24th chapter of 


cation and instruction ; for the sake of our” pas- 
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tor's improvement and usefulness ; for the s8ake 
of the spread of scriptural knowledge among our 
people ;- and for the '8ake of the honor and re- 
spectability of our denomination, let every preach- 
er be-provided, by some of us, with a copy of the 
Expositor. So-should it be, thinks 

A LAY BROTHER, 
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THOUGHTS IN CHURCH. 


Original, 


Taury come—they come ! the father with his s8on, 
The mother with her daughter, while the child 
Leans on her hand for aid. The rich and poor, 
The murmurer and contented ; those who are 

The. honest and.upright, and they whom none 

Can trust ; the strong and weak, the gay and grave, 
The careless and the prudent,—they who deem 
Life bas no higher object than to drink 

The cup of pleasure and to, waste their days 

In her wild rounds, and they who feel the truth 
That time 1s ever precious and demands 

Of man that .he be active good.: And some 

Have come to learn to wiser be, and lean 

More on the wisdom of the all-wise Mind, 

- While others secek to note © who comes to church,” 
And mark each stranger face—the/air and dress,— 
The fashion latest out and most approved. 

And others come, with hearts oppressed, to seek 
The Comforter, and soothing balm to heal 

The wounds of sorrow and the pains of grief, 
While near them comes the cold and self-wise one, 
Who mocks at Jesus and denies his truth, 

And often talks of priesteraſt, and its power 

To blind the reason and prevent the mind 

From throwing in the sea the book he scorns ;— 
And there he sits beside that aged saint, 

To whom that book is priceless, and whose truths 
Are now his only joy—his comforter. | 


O wondrous contrasts |! mine the task to-ſeed 

The mind of each, and deal out truth for all ! 

To wake the pulse of virtue, to confirm 

The doubting in the faith, to rouge and warn 

The sinner reckless of his God and good, — 

Give to the mourner hope, the sorrowing joy, | 
And to the troubled heart 8peak peace. Would I 
Could touch in every breast the jarring string, 
And tune it in accordance with the voice 

That ever in the soul doth speak for God ; 

That all united the best feelings might 

Plead for religion's magtery,, and yield 

The inner man to be baptized anon 

In the deep river of that heavenly grace, 

* Whose streams make glad the city. of our God !' 


Without thine aid, O God ! how weak am I ! 

Be thou my. helper !—still this fluttering heart ! 
Let not in vain thy 8acred book be oped, 

Its truths displayed, thyself revealed, thy Son, 
The' way,'the truth, and life, made known ; but seal 
Instructi each heart, and. thou be praised. 
A word—a thought—a look has sometimes woke 
Deep and enduring feelings in the heart, 

And turned the current of the thoughts fore'er 
From wandering with the bitter streams of sin; 
O elorify thyself, my God, and make 

The weakest of thy creatures thus to be 
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subject !” perhaps soinis may Wish to $ 


| An instrument of good, that he may joy 
Over a lost restored, no more to roam. 


Soon will earth's Sabbaths and their joys be past ; 
The hearts that now beat joyously be tilled; 

And other tongues speak here thy truth, and 8well 
Thy worthy praise, and breathe the fervent prayer., 


[| Then may our 8ouls; led by thy Spirit on 


To worlds of light and-glory, worship Thee 
In that temple that is not made with hands, 
Eternal in the heavens ! 


Haverhill, Mass. 


H. B. 
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*AM I NOT IN SPORT? 
Original. 

Few, perhaps, have considered as they should, 
the amount of mischief and actual misery produced 
by what the doers would call sporf. 'That has 
been a word used more than almost any other to 
excuse the injurious effects of frivolous daring, 
rash exposure, and plots to frighten and alarm 
the timid and unwary ; and though every day 
brings the repeated less0n taught us by the fable 
of the boys and the frogs in our school days, yet 
the application is till too little felt ; and was 1 
not in sport ? or I was only in sport? is yet the 
excuse for acting like the madman who casteth 
fire brands, arrows and death. 

But the reckless, heedless sporter, is not to be 
excused as the mad-man must be, for foolish rash- 
ness cannot merit the apologies which” with pro- 
priety can be made in behalf of the insane. To 
ee a fellow being bereft of reason, wildly exert- 
ing his strength in attempts to produce commo- 
tion and alarm around him, is a melancholy sight, 
we may well mourn over the wreck of prostrate 
powers—the death, as'it were, of the affections, 
and” the perversion of his best feelings, and pity 
—deep felt and strong—may rise up in our hearts 
towards him. But to see men with the full pos- 
S8e88ion” of their intellectual powers capable "of 
reasoning, reflecting, and rationally deciding re- 
specting right—conscious of the sensbilities"of 
our nature, the fine feelings of the human heart, 
the worth of affection and the 8weets of society— 
to"'8ee 'such by their love of sport producing as 
evil effects as the maniac's wildness, is a mourn- 
ſul 8pectacle indeed, and we” must' pity them, but 
our "pity is "blended with feelings of "condem 
tion of their Tashness, ON | 

© You are making too 8erious an affair” of your 
| ay to the 
writer. Nay !” he would"answer ; "and if thou, 
ſriend, wilt but think"as he has thought,'serious] 
and at Tength, on' the theths, thou wilt fin 
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many proofs exist inthine own inemory that sport- 
ing has sometimes proyed serious business. 

Here are a brother and his sister, Like twin 
roses they turn to each other in love , and could 
you look into their hearts, you would gee there 
the most devoted affection, - Life has been a day 
of mutual joy .to them ; together they have stud- 
ied, together they have trod the paths to school ; 
together they have spent the hours of play, and 
the joy that has visited one has given gladness to 
the other, and when the cloud of sorrow came over 
their path its shadows have rested alike on both. 
Ask that brother if he would harm that sister ? and 
the tears would fill his eyes at_the very thought of 
harming her, as be feels conscious he would rather 
auffer pain himself than cause her one throb of 
grief, Yet he loves to sport—he has a favorite 
gun, and as , he goes forth to sport with the birds 
who find it death to them, he will often point the 
deadly instrument towards her. She is timid and 
easily affrighted, and starts back with horror ; he 
laughs at her—exclaiming—* There's no danger 
—the gun is not loaded !* "This 800n. becomes a 
habit ; he returns from one of his excursions into 
the fields —his sister' runs to meet him—and for- 
getful that he has left a charge in.his gun, he 4n 
8port levels it at her—it is discharged—g$he falls 
dead! What misery is brought into his home 
—his heart—to linger in his memory, by one 
moment's. sport. How frequent 8uch and ana- 
logous cases! how little are they heeded. 

Take another case from,a-class more common, 
A. person leaves his place of-business for home ; 
as. he approaches the house, he sees a coach at 
the door, immediately he meets a friend and asks 
him who went in from the coach ? The friend, in 
gport, not knowing- who was the passenger, tells 
him his wife was carried in wounded by, an acci- 
dent ; and, alarmed extremely, the husband flies 
to the 01n ohlhee 1n' þ and finds that a dear friend. 
has unexpectedly arrived, and the story of his 
wile's being hurt false. But there is no 8port 
nor falsity about the feelings occasioned by the 


rash. trifling, and he is utterly unfitted to enjoy | 


the visit of the unexpected friend hocauge of the. 
effects of the other's sport. 


.Other examples are common where man, aye, 
and-woman too, has sported with that holy and 
cate thing—a susceptible human heart. Of- 


ten a tender maiden who has long felt the neces- 


sity of loving—who has revelled in day dreams of 
loye and devatedness, and longed for nothing 80 
mueh as for a kindred-spirit to whom she might. 


—_— 
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yield herself without reservation and feel her af- 
fection, returned..in all its. fulness. - One- attracts 
her attention. and is attracted by her. He never 
knew.what a holy thing the capacity of giving up 
our .whole . being to. another is, and -he- never 
dreamed of yielding to one the. .concentration.of 
his love. For sport he excites a tender .pagsion 
in the breast of the unsuspecting maiden; he 
nourishes the flame ; he feels flattered by her 
partialties, and ere the victim is aware of it, she 
has given to him her whole heart, and ventured 
upon him all her earthly hopes. But when 8he 
is promising herself the realization of her fondest 
dreams, 8he discovers there was no sincerity— 
no deep meaning in all that woke her heart to 
hope, and 8he is left a victim of sport !—Unhesi- 
tatingly—looking the assertion full in the face— 
we declare ours8ober judgment, that such a being, 
one who can thus torture and crush a sensitiye, 
trusting heart, is morally worse than. a highway- 
man. Yet how common are 8uch cases ! - Men 
may jest and sport about romantic attachments, 
and 8mile at the idea of a broken heart—but their 
jests, nor 8port, nor 8miles, cannot alter reality— 


cannot resolve into imaginations the agony en- 
dured by deluded confidence. 


© Oh grief, beyond all other griefs, "when fate 
First leaves the young heart lone and desolate 

In the wide world, without that only tie 

For which it loved to live, or feared to die ;— 
Lore as the hung up lute, that -ne'er hath spoken 
Since the 8ad day its master chord was broken !' 


There is in the law of love a clear revelation 
of condemnation against all sporting that is pro- 
ductive of human migery. 

The scriptures, contain many examples of the 
terrible effects of rash sport. Samson became 
the captive of the Philistines.. Disrobed of his 
mighty 8trength, blind, .and. migerable, he was re- 
duced to an abject state. His sad condition 
touched not their hearts ; they - were merry on.,a 
certain occasion, and ordered him to be brought 


forth to make 8port. Forth came the sightless 


man, led by a lad ; he who could once look the 
lion to trembling and conquer in the struggle, 


was now dependant on the guidance of a youth— 


and to mock him, to. insult him, in the absence of 


his former prowess, a large multitude gathered, 


He leaned against the key pillars of the building. 
The houge was extensive, open on allsſdes, and 
the victim in sight of the great throng, while on. 
its flat roof, doubtless, a great number stationed: 
themselyes. 


laugh of scorn, and. the wild mirth of the merci- 


While the shout of derision, the 


less gport rent'the air, the strength of Samson re- 
turned to” him ; he twined © his arms around 
the pillars —bowed himgself in his full and awful 
strength, and down came the structure with a 
crash, that with the screams of the involved mul- 
titude, -must have echoed like deep thunder, and 
the cfies of a deluged army. So much for mak- 
ing sport-of a sightless, reduced mortal being ! 
Terrible 8port indeed. 
Look 'also at Goliath. The youthful David 
came forth to the arena of contest, having cast 
aside the ponderous armor of Saul, and gathered 
from the brook five 8mooth stones for his sling. 
What a look of utter contempt does the Philistine 
cast upon the Israelite,! His 8hield dropping on 
the shepherd would-crush him, and shall he enter 
the lists with 8uch an unarmed, presumptuous 
mortal, while he had challenged the bravest and 
most 8killful of the army of Israel for forty days ! 
Come to me,* is his bravado speech, © and I will 
give thy flesh unto the fowls of the 'air, and to 
the beasts of the field.” 
ful champion replied, © Thou comest to me with 
a 8word, and with a spear, and with a shield ; but 
I come unto thee in the name of the Lord of 
hosts, the God of the armies of Israel, whom thou 
hast defied. This day will the Lord deliver thee 
into my hands ; and I will smite thee, and take 
thy head from thee ; and I will give the carcas- 
ges of the host of the Philistines this day unto the 
fowls of the air, and to the wild beasts of the 
earth ; that all the earth may know that there is 
a God in Israel, And all this assembly hall 
know that the Lord saveth not with sword and 
spear; for the battle is the Lord's, and he will 
give you 'into our hands.” - 'This was doubtless 
fine sport to the Philistine, and only excited his 
scorn. | He deemed no skill needed to be brought 
into exercise to destroy 80 insignificant an antag- 
onist, and ere he' was aware of it, he was pros- 
trate 'by the smooth' stone from the shepherd's 
shing. $I g 
We have 8aid enough. © Our object will be at- 
tained, if any are led to exercise more caution in 
reference to porting.” ©It is as sport to a fool to 
do mischief ; but a man of understanding hath 
wisdom.” H. B. 
Haverhill, Mass. 
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Tx earth, the grass, the flowers, the shrubs and 
trees—the stars, the moon,.the sun and sky, ra- 
diate forth-the majesty of nature ! 


But unmoved the youth-| 


Practical Umwersalium. 
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PRACTICAL UNIVERSALISM. 
Original. 
A LETTER TO REV. HOSEA BALLOU. 


Ws are not privileged to give the name of the respect- 
ed and intelligent correspondent from whom the fol- 
lowing letter was received, but we are fully d 
that his heart is one that desires fervently the moral 
elevation and improvement of the order to which he 
is attached; The suggestion is, to our mind, one of 
great, value, and that will be responded to by great 
numbers. Our venerable sire does not, however, 
need anything from one so young as ourself, to in- 
cline him to the work, if it approves itself to his 
judgment, and his health will permit the exertion. 

&e wish there were more works of a practical char- 
acter—speaking to the heart, and waking up to cot- , 
stant action the better feelings of our gifted nature. 
We are confident the want will, in some measure, be 
800n gupplied.—x. B. 


REvVvEREND AND RESPECTED SIR: That denomi- 
nation of christians which, throughout a most 
widely extended territory, looks up to you with 
feelings of filial respect and affection as unto a 
venerable father, has the unwelcome prospect 
before it of your being removed, ere many years 
more, from your earthly labors. A few years 
more, and the well-strung and long vigorous sil 
ver cord must be loosed, the weight of years must 
be felt bowing you down ; as a shock of grain 
fully ripe you must be removed from the field you 
have 80 long adorned, and as a diligent and faith- 
ful 8teward you must be transferred to mansions 
where the grateful sound will greet you, © Well 
done, good-and faithful servant, enter thou into 
the joy of thy Lord.* From all appearances, 
the angel commissioned to remove you to a loſftier 
8phere, ' will find you as busily employed in your 
Master's service, as in your younger and more 
vigorous years, dispensing from the pulpit and 
the press, the treasures of heavenly meditation. 
From what you have already teft on record, and 
from- what you are yet to bequeath to us your ©- 
children, we will have a most valuable legacy, by 
means of which we can derive instruction from 
lips long silent, and be able to say of father Bal- 
lou—* Though dead he yet speaketh.” 

In addition to all the past productions from the 
press which will go to compose the legacy of fa- 
ther Ballou, there are some among us who very 
much desire to s8ee yet* one more, before the 
© golden bowl be broken.*' You have lived long 
enough to see that faith which, in these latter 
days, you were one: of the first” to embrace and 
promulgate, mogt*firmly established by contro- 
versy and proofs of holy writ. You have lived 
to see it most extensively embraced. You have 


lived to see many of its defenders prevail against 4 JY 
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the GoLtaus who opposed them, - You have lived 
to 8ee 80 many publications: is8ued in its defence 
and support that, by every. impartial inquirer af- 
ter_truth, it must be. congidered impregnable. 
The: testimony is abundant, and the. evidence 
without a flaw, by which this precious. faith is 
confirmed as the truth of God, and the glad tidings 
of Jesus. If any waver it cannot be for want of 
evidence. If any wander.in darkness, it is not 
because the true light doth not-shine. Without 
the publication of another work in its defence, 
you could die- without any fears of its failure. 
The bright hope must now be cheering your de- 
elining years, that the doctrine of Uniyersal Sal- 
vation, despised and rejected of men in your 
youth, will, ere many generations, have become 
the anjregesl faith. You have- lived to. 8ee its 
battles fought, its victories won, its dominion es- 
tablished. And. now, at this period of its. pro- 
gress, what is to be desired by the friends who 
are zealous in its behalf ? 

It is the belief of some, that the present would 
be. a most fitting time for the appearance of a 
work on practical Universalism, lt is thought that 
it would prove of benefit, to friends and to foes, 
to direct the public attention, at the present time, 
more to the lovely fruits of this faith, and legs to 
its proofs and foundations, Let the conduct be- 
coming those who have believed the joyful sound 
be pointed. out, and the sources of their support 
and strength in the duties of life be laid before 
them ; let the resources furnished by this faith 
for giving us the victory in all temptations, be 
brought out distinctly and powerfully before. the 
world, and it. is thought that many will thus be 
enabled to adorn as well as enjoy the doctrine 
of God their Savior in all things. . From such an 
-* exhibition also, many philanthropists and /loyers 
of yirtue might be induced to embrace the faith, 
who. will not listen to 'controversy, who will not 
. be convinced by argument. It is fondly. hoped 
that 8uch a work would powerfully promote. the 
interests of truth and of human well-being, both 
. within and without the limits of our denomination, 
In these views, we. very confidently pregume, you 
must heartily.concur, Doubtless, ere you leave 
your large family of children, you should highly 
delight in hearing that they are giving all dili- 
gence to. adorn their doctrine, that they are em- 
ploying the utmost earnestness to. add to their 

-furnish their belief with virtue, their 
virtus with knowledge, their knowledge with self 


.weapons of warſare, 


 speaking power of Universalism, 


command, their self command with, patience, their 


Practical Univeraalum.. 


patience with piety, their: piety with brotherly af- 
fection, their brotherly affection. with-universal 
loye. These you would wish to be in them. and 
abound. v4 4 04+ 

'Who is to furnish- the: inmvicatiog anc the 
world with 8uch a work ? | Who-isit- to: \address 
his brethren of like precious faith the- words: of 
encouragement and exhortation ? Who is to-show 
us how to use the bread of life 80 / that-it may-re- 
fresh and invigorate our 80uls ? Who/is to point 
to. us the way to that fulness of peace .and.,rest 
which belongeth to those-who believe ? As the 
voice of a mighty multitude in-all- lands the an» 
8wer cometh to our ear—from our. venerable fa- 
ther, Hosza BaLLou. Yes, my esteemed, beloy- 
ed. Sire, we. look to you. Let 8uch a work be 
the employment of some of your remaining years; 
let it be your last and dying bequest tothe world. 
From whom could such a guide and. companion 
to Christ-like conduct come with go good agrace.? 
From whom, with 80, much authority-and, influ- 
ence ? From whom would the world receive. it 
with 80 much welcome,.or his children with 80 
much affection? 'The answer again points to 

ou, 

: Another voice reacheth us—a gentle beseech- 
ing . voice. from the sisterhood : we would, trans- 


mit it to. your ear, They love not rough contro- 


versy, their gentler spirits love not to wield the 
While much labor has been 
employed in putting into the hands of men the 
armor. and weapons of truth, much less has been 
expended in recommending this truth to woman's 
heart, and in thus giving her a 8hield against in- 
ward. doubts or outward attacks. Upon guch a 
work, displaying the consoling, purifying, peace- 
woman. would 
peculiarly fix her.regards, as, in general, she is 
more 8wayed by the. internal than. the external 
evidences of christianity.. To woman there is;no 
array like. the beauty of holiness. .. Guide her to 
this. Is there not a voice from on high now 40 
your. ear, *Feed my. lambs—comfart, .; cheer, 
guide, protect, and teach them how to draw. wa- 
ters of refreshment and, 8upport from, the wells of 
my galyation.” 


O!-may some voice be heard which ohall call 
you to-8uch- a work. That you should-undertake 


þsuch, and leave it as a dying bequest to'the' de- 


nomination and the, world, we know to be the 

wish, the earnest desire, the fervent prayer, the 

respectful request, of & 4-4 
| Many UniveRsALISTS. 
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LENIN TO: AN REDIFOR DOWN KBAST; 
FROM A NEADER'' FAR wit,” 
Reavyidenak Sn 5-Thers are 6 gre ininy 
inthe religious and literary ' world with which 
thoge' who live-in a city or in old settlements are 
80" fumilinr, that they do not ones dreamy of any || 
one's not knowing them'/just as well as themseclves. 
Forthisreuson, Ipresume,it is,that we in the Wet 
frequently find ourselves exceedingly rusticated 
and behind our eastern brethren in the knowledge 
of 'ovents, when we' have' any intercourse with" 
them, For the purpose of eupplying you with 
dats whereby you cam judge of the extent of the 
opportunities and deficiencies of many of your 
readers in- the weetern and rural districts, I pro- 
pose to give you'some thoughts upon Snch readitiy 
as comes under our review, and to make such in- 
quiries-as\we think the generality of your readers 
would be gratified in'having a reply to. It might 
be too much' to expect you to notice all our defi- 
ciencies, and s8upply all our needed information, 
but from yourself and your eastern contributors, 
conjunctly,:the. West can confidently look for a 
8upply of all the intelligence they lack or make 
inquiry aſter. As we think a notice of our cage 
and inquiries may be interesting to your readers 
in rural retreats in the East, as well as to us of 
the remote West, we are the more urgent in en- 
treating from you and your eastern contributors 
a column or two occasionally for ,the especial 
gratification of your rural and remote readers. 
For the gake of facilitating reference I shall num- 

ber the paragraphs. 

2, There are a great many readers, reading 
clubs, and 8ocial or society libraries, © remote from 
cities, 'with whom Miss Martineau's writings are 
in-high repute. We have had an opportunity of 
reading her Prize Ex8ays, and, from these we have 
formed the idea that she is capable of deep and 
sound reflection, that' her knowledge of human 
character and history is-extensive, her acquaint- 
ance with scripture mitiute and accurate, and that 
she has the pen-of a ready and forcible writer. 
We knowthatshe is Unitarianin-name, and Uni- 
versalist in sentiment, as Unitarians'in England 
generally\are. We know, moreover, that shs is 
deaf, and- that, of course; sbe- is removed by this 
hear are subject, in their trains: of thought, from 
the! noisy world—the busy: hum -of men. "More 


||and we would epecially wish to bs informed what 
1] benefit we might expect” from 'an' oiitlay of our 
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far would be very ititerestitig to alt your readers, 


time and money in procuring and peruving ber 
latest production=—DrzzxBxoox. We ghould be 
gratified to receive from' any otie who' his peras- 
ed it an outline of the story, or adn account of the' 
lesgons' it" iy calculate to enforce, of the talent 
and sentiment it displays, and of the main purpose' 
it $eems intended to effect—likewise any other” 


| information regarding it, and its cost at the East. 


In'relation to' cost of books we beg to make a're-' 
mark for the benefit of city publighers and coun- 
try purchagers—individuals andlibraries are'often' 
prevented from ordering” a book, because the 
price' is not known; not given along with' the ad- 
vertigement. 'We know not the wherefore of this' 
with American publishers, but we'know that pub- 
lighers in England always attach the price to' all 
books publighed or advertised by them. Are any 
of the writers in this Repository fainiliar enough 
with the gccrets of the © trade? to' advise us upoir 
this point? We'believe the” English' plan more 
beneficial to' readers and” purchasers' if not to/ 
booksellers. We should, in' additiot* t6' the 
above, be'glad to know what” works of this lady 
can be had'in this country,” and what of them are 
most worthy of a place ina private or society li- 
brary ? Which: of all her works' are most'adupted 
to advance us in religious'or' other usefuF knowE- 
edge, to 8timulate us to good revolutions” and 
corregponding: practice; and to' aid us'in'the pur- 
Suit of that perſection- for which' our heavenly 
Father hath destined us; and- which should'be the” 
object of all our aims and exertions'in this probe: 
tionary gcene' ? 

3.' As Unitarian' churches' and preachers are 
rare out of New England, we'are little' acquaint- 
ed with them: save by their writings'; and fow 
have thus visited' us beside the' everywhere pres- 
ent Channing. In bis discourses we have found 
universa]l-salvation' and unlimited nn 
as ſully and freely proclaimed as'by atiy Univer® 
salist./ Suth, but Ragnar lr 
posed the general belief of Unitarians: We'were 
8ueprised, therefore; to find in” Br. Sawyer's 


-& 


tice of Dewey's Dedhieticn' Seriholy WHY "= 


Dewey was not explicit upon” this'subjec 
e was 'not consistent rather, Gr if ous he 


ges he geems explicit enough wht dr? 


destioy—* dwelling in 'soms' loftier ophers'—and 


than this' we. know not much. concerning her. 
We presume a brief sketch-of her career thus | 


VOL. V1. 20 


yet in other pazsages' he'geenis to contradict” his 
|| own” exprepsions on this" gubject. ow many 


* 2 


| Positor. 
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would wish to know; what is.the general tenor of 
Unitarian preaching: and; writing;upon: this ques» 
tion, andin;what congsists the, distinetion between. 
Unitarian,,and |Universalist—if, any... 1s there-a 
want, of uniformity of belief among. Unitarians.,on 
this question, or .,why, does one DV heaven | 
forall, and another hell, fox. some. , 

- Many societies haye. libraries in - Rag with 
them—an excellent plan... .Now, after. supplying 
themselves with strictly denominational works, are 
not, the, next most appropriate volumes, for ,such 
libraries to be, found in the productions of the /Uni- 
tarian press ? Oblige a few, perhaps many, such, 
libraries, by naming, a few. 8uch, volumes that will 
be found excellent and appropriate. 

4. What is the religious character of the Quar- 
terly Reviews—of the North American, the New 
York, the Boston Quarterly,/&c;?.,Or to what de- 
nomination do the / editors, or contributors. of reli- 
gious, articles. belong? Who, edits the North 
American, Review ? What ,we mean. is, 80/far 
as the influence of, these © heavy artillery of liter- | 
ature * extends, in favor of what,views in. religion 
is. that influence .exerted—liberal or limitarian ?— 
What ; are the principal  monthlies, bi-monthlies, 
and / quarterlies, among the limitarians—what 

are generally esteemed their most learned or most 
weighty weapons of warfare? Where. and. by 
whom..is the Biblical Repository published, from 
which we bad an extract.in_the J uly. No. of Ex- 


9, You take, we believe, a very considerable 
interest in Sabbath Schools, and- are conversant, 
we. may..presume, with the chief works/suitable 
for class. or library books,. For this reason we 
have thought that you could give many interested 
in thesge schools some useful. information in rela- 
tion. to. books | of both kinds through the medium 
of your columns. We might suggest that a brief 
notice-of the principal books of this kind-might-be 
useſul even where. the books were in circulation, 
and might prove very helpſul. as a guide to those 
who are entrusted with the selection and purchase 


of 8uch./ . But what we wish particularly to know, || - 


at present is, what list of: books-ſor- the. library, 
would you. be dispoged to recommend to a society 
who are able to order only ten dollars* worth-as 
their first purchase, 

-u6.; There. has lately been. publiched a aokoghl 
book for the. use of children. from eight-to twelve | 
years. of .age.in the. common schools of America, 


entitled the.* Moxai, Teacrsr,! and written. by a | 
erg man. We. think. moral science- a subject | 


Lelters to an Dditor down; Batt. know God is good. 
| 


on- which all' children'#houkd be called to'exercide 
their powers, but the task-must be accomplished 
with skill, if many of the-topics included. in this 
science can be made interesting or. intelligible-to/ 


youth, of the age for which this;book. ig. desigued., 
We would .wish 'to know its; adaptability-to»the : 


|| uses of parents or other teachers, if accompanied- 


with questions, 'if free from: partialism,}if written. 
by . Jacob <>vots and- the: .8ize;and: OP 


(Our eorrepondont's letter reminds us, haw: much 
easier it is to..ask, questions than,to ver them,,and 
how much more space answers must often occupy than 
queries. We witt answer some'of his $8 ah 
may be deemed of general interest, in future: e9289; m1 
We would remark in this connection, thay, s meti 
since we made the proposition t6 our Lat: Wl 
monthly a list, or account, of books which we thought 
would be yoolyl. to r90fare Ie had but little, 0 ney 
spare, and wish to, spend it to the begst vantag 


Many would ike to order byoks from” a Uistance 


>; 


5 ir 


they knew what were of __ worth. We will en- 
aotney. Wang, among 


deavor to help them—haying 
from buying books that tobe iot ing, excepti TRE 
words may be Re in otderly A and waste 


I apt GOD IS GOOD. 
Original. 


I xNow Godis «pol 8aid little Amy to her 
mother. 

"How, my child ?” | 0 

*By looking at the pretty birds and flowers. 
See ! He has put honey in all these lily-cups' for 
the bees and humming birds, and he has given 
them Tong bills to suck it with. Oli see hit, 
mamima,—that pretty little” creature with "+a 
Shiny wings! How he does Spin in the air—$0 
Swift T can scarcely See him. "Don't | you "think 
God made him"so pretty to pleaze us Pt OD 

© Certainly, my child, for of what use can His 
beauty be to himself? The flowers, too, as your 
poet, 8weet Mary Howitt Sys: | 


WP * Our outward lif Sr 
| er, Þ 
, o minister delight/to man— 
...To, beautify the. 


birth ? 
_ To woke 6c man—to whi or i hope 
© Whene"er his Ih 
For whoso-careth for the th 
| -Will care muchimore for him,” _. 

F eos for the: flowers then, ntdulting fr 
us—because it is to-;:fcomfort? us—as dear Mrs. 
Howitt. writes, that' he-has- made them-beautiful. 
L-wonder we' evepstreat these-sweet: little gifts 80 
rudely. if: God/-were:not very- good, he-would 
be.displeased-with us. . I know __ is good, —_ 
everything makes me'think 80;? | 


tha "ad 


1 4 
A « L = 


lin of 4 


Tt Fog us think that 


FY 


\ And the more deeply we pry into 
«d het. 'of creation and the more minutely 
—_ the” wonders of the" physical 'world, the 
dc wed moons to' exAlaimn,” T know 
good! "Nor is it 16 nature alone that we 
are Py with evidences. | His providence 
tees with them; -and 80 firm is my ſaith in the 
perfection of his goodness, that 'no event 'in my 
whole life—and no event in the experience of my 
observation, be it the darkest and most agonizing 
that the history of human nature records, has 
eyer awakened in my mind one doubt of the utter 
benevolence'of the-Deity. 
Were every blessing in life to be torn from' me 
—wereT to traverse the earth a wanderer and an 
outcast, without home or friends—begging my 
bread hoe door to; door, without a spot, wherean 
to lay-my head, -8till no doubt of God's parental 
love would for” a moment obtrude itself into my 
mind, and .I should know that this' affliction 
was working out for «me 'a-far-—exceeding and 
eternal weight of "glory! But would it be the 
Same, were. I a belieyer in the dark, and migerable 
doctrine/ of eternal woe ? Could I then exclaim 
from the depths of human misery, * I know God is 
good ?? FW. 
The only thing, that can;reconcile the sins, 
pains and, sorrows, of our pregent life, with the 
infinite. power, wisdom and goodness of the Cre- 
ator, is a'clear and undoubting faith that all these 
ills are 8ubgervient to great, eternal, and univer- 
sal good; and no person who, disbelieves that 
Jesus Christ is the Savior of all men, can declare, 
with a distinct-ſaith in his, ip words, © L know 
God legend 4 EG: | " $. CE. 


Fo 


A NATIONAL. NAME. 
AmoxG a variety of excellent articles which our 
Irving” is furnishing” for "ths Kniekerbocker, is 
one "upon_* National N omenclature,” in . which 
he 1 urges with a great deal of feeling, and certain» 
ly ,with-a good degree of propriety, the necessity 
of a&-Nationar, Name. * We want it," he Says, 
{ p6#tically; and we want it politically. ” With the 
practical necessity of the. cage I'shall” not trouble 
myself. I leave it to. our poets to tell how they 
manage to steer that collocation of words,” ©'The 
United States of North America "down the swell- 


1 know Cots _ << Nitiofial" Name. 


IE COS 


| 


Fredonia. 


\ Sibility for a damsel named Molly to r 
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ing tide of 6ng,” and to" float the whole raft out 
upon the ea of heroic potsy. "I ati now speak- 

ivg of the mere" purpoees'o common Hife.”” How 
is a citizen of this republic t6 designate himself? 
As "an” American? There are two Americas, 

each subdivided into various empires; rapidly ris- 
ing' in importance; As a citizen of the United 
States ? Tt 1s a clumsy, lumbering title, yet atill 
it is not distinctive, for we have now the United 
states" of Central America ; and heaven knows 
how many ©United States ? wth gpring up under 
the Proteus changes of Spanish America.” 


Does he not reason well? We. think s0 ; and 
we know of no one more worthy than himself, fo 
gerve as god-father at the new christening. He 
suggests the title of Appalachia, or Alleghania, 
as appropriate and poetic—an appellation derived 
* from one of the grand and eternal features of 
our country ; from that noble chain'of mountains 
which formed its back-bone, and ran through the 


© old confederacy,” when it. first declared our. na- 


tional independence.” . To be known as an Alle- 
ghanian !—the name he prefers, and'the name we 
prefer of the two, who would not be proud” of the 
title from its very s6ftness and poetry ? How far 
tore euphonious than Englishman, Scotely 
Irighman or Frenchman !_ _ It would seem that 
very name must' convert us into a people of « 
alrous patriotism ' and wild,” daring romance. 
Even apart from its appropriateness and'distine- 
tive significance, it is prettier to our taste, has « 
sweeter melody and, a more graceful orthography 

than any title by which our country has been - 
heretofore designated—as Anyerica, Columbiaand 
The United *States *6f" Alleghani&=— 
God bless, protect and Strengthen them? SO Oe 


Names, in general, are not matters of 'such 
zlight. importance- as many imagine. - We: form 
many and strong prejudices from them. "Do'not- 
the' names,” Washington Irving, and Diedrich 
Knickerbocker pregent very. different images to 
the mind?” "Would * you prefer an introduction to 
the humorous * Boz,” as repregented-by Cruik- 
shank, or to the quiet, intellectual, and refined 
Mr. Charles Dickens!” «What's in'a name ?** "A 
whole"character, perhaps. "We have often, imag- 
ined that the constant as8ociation c of pers: nal AP- 
pellations. with certain images. or, Spiritual 
which they present to the minds of the individuals 
to whom they belong, mitst exert'a"strong influ- 


| ence in"the formation of their digtinctive's charne- 


ters.” We should judge it to "be almost_ an impos- 
5 her 
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ideas above a mop.and. bruab ; and be- 
fore we became acquainted with fine young may 
Mn the title of Ichabgad, we cguld. conceive of || 
it attached to no Wher aps than that of the hero 
of Sleepy Hollow.” But the world is reforming 
in this respect, and we rejoice at it, if it do not || grs 
run. ipto the oppogite extreme of * Angelinas, || 2nd 
Seraphings and Laura Matildas.” We are apx- 
jously awaiting the day when we gball no longer 
be known as Yankees and United - States of 
Americans, but to all the blesgings and noble 
characteriatics allied to these appellations, we 
ghall- add poetry and rationality with the title of 
| Allleghanians. 


$. C. E. 
MRS. SHERW OOD. 
Original. 


PROBABLY mogt of our readers have noticed in 
our. weekly religious journals the account of the 
conversion of this distinguighed lady tothe Uni- 
versalist faith. In a work like ours, devoted to 
the promotion of female piety and literature in our 
denomination, a circumstance 80 important in the 
history. of U niversalism, and 80 conducive to the 
adyancement of that literature, should not pass 
without a word of congratulation. 

Conversions of the great and wise and good to 
our ſaith, are circumstances neither new nor 
rare ; it is not, therefore, the accession of a great 
name to aur ligts that causes our delight and grat- 
atude. . We look upon Mrs. Sherwood | as destin- 
ed'to: become an instrument, in the- hands of 
Pravitonce, to work out great ends in the pro- 

ation of truth. Already her influence seems 
&' ave been exerted to good effect, In her let- 
ter to Mr. Thom, a Universalist clergyman of || f 
Liverpool, Eng. she gays, © There is not one per- 
80n in the house I live in, who does not hold =_ 
proscribed doctrine. A. violent paper again 
in. the Record, about a year and a voy 
canged it to be much agitated in Worcester,' 
(the place of her residence.”)- © There was a gen- 
eral-/preaching against it ; and the c uence 


is, that many persons, once most bitter 
re now gradually taking it in, and it will preyail, 


by 


| 


pI qualities- and gentle offices of boon 


l have no doubt, amongst the children of God, 
even on this earth.” 

- It will be apparent to overy one, that the con- 

vietion of the truth of this *proscribed doctrine ' 
wust have been very strong in Mrs. Sherwood's 
mind, to have induced an acknowledgment that 
will deatro all the. well earned popularity of 
Fo ole the effect cannot be other than an 
awaken 4 interest, among her opponents, in the 
tenets 8he has embraced. Uni 


pr 1-9 ferary with a cold heart, 
nor can its ws na be passed by without the 
of powerful light - into the mind, 
Sherwood has friends—and she 


Whererer Mrs 


GR het rest vill b engl OS g int 
as orious liberty of the children Nada wy 
or this cause, more We C( 

craig oy 
? oy to the 


our / Zion. ratulate agg too, ux 20N Ne 
trance into ot riches of the true kingdc » 
will find them not only righteotsness, bat 
peace ; and whatever may have been, here 
the extent of her usefuluess, we are ee 1927 
will find, under the. new. dispensation,.a far 
capacious field for her labors, It is true, w 
formerly she met honor and A pens arp oy 
now receive contempt and injury, "but 

* what is the loss of human' praise, Cie r- 
ed with what others have endured for the cause 
of truth,'—ay, and we may add, what is. it com- 
pared with that sweet approval of 'congcience 
which supplies its void ? Far more precious to 
a pure heart like hers, will be the, congciougness 
of 8erving the cause of her Redeemer, oy the 
enthusiastic praiges of the greatest and wisest of 
earth. Heaven bless ber, and make ber the-in- 
strument of salvation to unbelievers, | | $8. 0.8. 


F 


OBITUARY. 


In Charlestown, Mrs. Hannan, wife of John 
Runey, Es8q. 52. - A long and” painſul"illness 
was her lot to bear, and she bore it as we might 
expect one to bear g8ickness, and pain, in whoge 
life there, has been a daily beauty, «0g in whose 
heart dwelt, as in a favorite home, t Ros: of 
Universaliem. An exemplary patience 
and the 'soothing- and stren influenee'of 
ou resignation did much to render her afflicted 
ily. 8ubmissive,. in. christian $ubmigoion, to 
what they long expected to. come... T kno1 
what they have lost—and, thank God ! they 1 nNOW 
what will console them under their loss, even the 
ame comfort that consoled arid*cheered — y 
and mother, She will be missed by a la 
of friends, to whom she was endeared_ 


Her memory will be blest. Her death scene was 
a triumphant exhibition of t -of the i 


60 and how its spirit can cast a smile of 4 

| a ymaee el ere roſs 

ange 2 $0,706,006 ng 
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time. Her last 
her children to 8ing gh > of her favorite hyrt 
and as the melodies were on he would" re- 
sþond—beautiful ! beautiful! Br. Streeter \ 
in the room—was engaged in prayer, 2n. 
soul was unchained and went home, as. we trust, 
where sickness never comes. 
© Who 8ecks the vanished bird 
By the forsaken net and broken #bell2 
Far thence he sings unheard -_ 
But free and joyous in the weeds to dwell.” <7 
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TT | be! ivclived.to 


| utely 
necessary for us to obgerve in future, the following rule: 
AY | fubsenbers mus FFT one year in advangs un- 
s their names are sent by gome Agent, who will zee 
ro"thi 'of the vame. "Tho Universalist and 
ry is'a permuhently establighed work, 

and 8ubscribers run no risk in paying one year in ad- 
vance/;\ whereas many .pervons who subscribe, are -ut- 
y.un to us. AU. persaens, therefore, who are 
wn..to. us, will see the propriety of paying one 


Vance. 


- 


| who 8ubscribe during the volume, must 
take the back Nos. of the yolume. No subscription 
can be taken for less than-one volume. 25 cts. will-be 
added to every three months unnecessary delay in the 
payment of og year's gubscription.. To these terms 
the publisber feels that be must adbere. 


"ANNUAL BY Marx, Several persons have made 
requests to have the annual—* The Roxe of . Sharon'— 
sent to them by mail. This.cangot be, as it is a bound 
Gy a4 a he expense would be great. It can be 
ha s also the new work by Br. O..A.. Skinner—of 
P, Price, New York city ; Grosh and Hutchinson, Uti- 
en, N.'Y."; W. A. Drew, Augusta, Me. ; and D. Forbes, 
Hallowell, "Me. Persons can send to either of these 
places and 'persons and” obtain either of these works, 
the'same as they can be had of the publisher in Boston. 


SUunscnrePTION” PaPntRs for the Annual and Br. 
$kinner's work, are requested to be sent in by the 
friends who have obtained subscribers, immediately. 
These | works will be ready for sale when this 'No. is 


received, and thoge who wishto obtain them, will have 


a good ity from laces, by the minister- 
pred pore eo wary mens by 


ing brethren w our city on their way to 
the convention in Portland. Any one will” be willing 
to take the tronble to obtain the volumes needed by a 
brother or rd Let the opportunity be improved. 
The volumes will afford excellent reading and food for 
thought 'nnd meditation next winter, the seagon when 
books are most needed. 
w, / 

UntrvxR8&AL1isT REGISTER AND ALMANAC; and 
the ComPanion—two distinct works. Orders for 
these ugeful _—_ are solicited by Abel Tompkins. 
The--price of © is $8,50 per hundred; 50 cents per 
dozen-; 6 cts. single. 


SanBaTaj ScCHoor ConTrIBUTOR. In the No. for 
Aug. 16, we-find the following : © Ladies Repository. 
We are gorry that the ladies s0 much resemble the gen- 
tlemen.in their editorial notices of infant, or >d 


$A | -. {> $1 © 32 
| Nzw Parts in, VzrRmonT. We received, just as 


| Mountain Ev 


JUL icati ....The Cor ributor, poor thing, is acknow- 
. L to. have ants Pr) bocy but because- the 


jers of its w were not full grown on its very 
appearance, Fs Ladies' Repozito must tell eve- 


; rybody of it. And not being satisfied with that, it must 


echo the-note which the Trumpet sounded about that 
unfortunate cut ; well, madam; we wont task 'you to 
look back to your infancy, for we euppose is Now wh 
well as gentlemen might be half inclined to act the 


| ore of t at beautiful bird with lumage 80 gay, that 


y admiring visitors it glories, unless 


| ince an" eye at its homely feet; then it ver) 
nn 4 Cathor : 


stly covers them with 1ts feathers.?—lIt is one 
thing to criticise a work, or, gotice. one, to uit an au- 
thor or publigber, and quite another. thing to-do it for 
the public benefit. | Our rule, is/ the. latter, although as 


10 tho wthor. Br. Hartia of the Contrilne 
© Boeerre ya pact99n ro 2c LEN ' oy bs 


equivocal Janguage—our associate did not- e 
tice.;.It Should be credited to B. We are; not\ashamed 
of the infancy, of our work——wish no Satkors to cover 
it——it was then under the editorial care of Br. Streeter 
of Boston, and. a better book does not exist'in the or- 
der for instruction. | ; 


- Es8xx ConFERENCE AnD METHUEN SCHOOL. We 
haye geen in s8everal papers a atatement made, that 
following resoJutions were pazzed unanimously | 
late meeting of the E. Conference. | 

Resolved, That this Conference rejoices to 9p 4 4 
the brethren in Gloucester have determined to eatab 
lish ® Library (Liberal?) School of a high character, 
for the instruction of youth, and are securing « valua- 
ble library ſ-r their benefit, We hail it as an evidence 
of the great intelligence and worth of our friends in 
that place. | | 

Resolved, That-in the opinion of this Conference, the 
Methuen Liberal Institute 'should be removed to Glou- 
cester, at the close of the next, 2d, term. 

These resolutions were not presented. The facts in 
the cage are the following—and we mention them be- 
cause the resolutions would seem to praige the Glou- 
cester friends at the expenge of the Methuen brethren, 
which was an ection far from the minds of any. - Late 
in the 8es8i0n—while tea was waiting, and the bour for 
the evening meeting nearly arrived, the eubject of 
resolution like the let, was introduced. . But after 
long, and by no means concurring discussian, Br. E. N. 
Harris was appointed a committee to frame a resolu- 
tion approving the design of the Gloucester' friends, 
and that under existing cireumstances it was advisable 
to remove the Liberal Institute to Gloucester, premis- 
ing the whole with a clear and full. statement of the 
whys and wherefores, with delicate regard to the Me- 
thuen friends;—for all acknowledged they had done 
well. Why 8nch an equivocal return is 'made-to the 
| public, we know- not, but we do know that-manyhave 
been wrongly impressed in reference to the. matter. 
For one—the- writer was. strenuous-.in advecating the 
need of both schools—at Methuen and Gloucester. 
They should be both sustained. We. are 


| rejoiced to learn that the one at Gloucester will be = 
| permanent one. It'is an excellent location.” 


$3: i 


our last was, going to. press, the third No. 'Y 
weekly Pb 89,5 Fat) u'n or rather an old oils 
several new ones merged into one, entitled the *6 
ntain Evangelist and Umiversaliat 0 
>, name certainly. It makes a good 
is filled with good matter, ang. ge doubt. wi 


our organ of love. of approbationis large, we.may often 


seful to the cause of truth, The patrons bave much 
to porguade them they shall be richly emortained an 
persons wanting a good paper, have much to induce 
them to subscribe, in the fact that no lees than © 
editors and corresponding editors, are attached td. 
Evangelist and Watchman. We wish them all sucoess. 
Published at Montpelier, V1., large folio, aheet, fair 
type, $1,50 in advance, N; Packard, proprietor. 


ComPAnion To. UNIVERSALIST REGISTER. This 
is a pamphlet of 36 pages of doctrinal matter, ent 
as & companion to the annual Register, and is or 
considerable, value. It contains very able articles fron 
the editor, A. B. Grosh, and from J. M. Auatin, W.'8. 
Balch, and others; and is' deserving of attention ; and 
as it is very eh will be a | -work for dis- 
tribution, to.enlighten the. y benighted, , . 


« HearTh TrACTs.' Such is the name given to x $e- 


158 Notices. 


ries of pamphlets publiaked i in a very neat manner. by Mr. 
Geo. Light, of this. city, from the pen of Dr. 
oth LD 3 Thptkts on Bathing,” and « Dosing and 

,*and pronounce them -worth-/the "price of the 
There are in the firdt many practical hints of great 
value—they have been of valne to us—and we doubtnot 
but-that many would be profited 'by a perusal. © Dosing 
and Drugging* we like much-in general, but not in all its 
parts, believing not to the full extent in Aleott's physical 
philosophy ; but we feel assured that many who are ever- 
more dos ng and drugging themselves, would find it to their 
advantage to 8aye the expense of one dose and buy this 
tract, and read it, not being ſrightened at_the name of its 
author as 8ome are. —The others received of the gories are— 
* Right vge of Fruits, —* How to prevent Consumption,” 
and * City and Country.” | 


Revitw' or "THE $UBSTANCE OF A Dri8cCoURS® by 
elder Ferdinand Ellis, of the 1st Baptist church, Livermore, 
by Geo. W. Quimby, pastor of the Universalist -societies 
in Livermore and Winthrop, Me. We have received from 
the author's large pamphlet of 40 pages with the above 
title, for which he has onr acknow - Our time 
gince its receipt has been 80 e y numerous Uuties 
that we have not been able to read it; but by a cursory 
perusal, we'judge it a well written and judicious reply ton 
discourse against Universalism. Popular pamphlets should 
be'as condensed as possible ; but as there are very diversifi- 
ed circumatanees in different places it is impossible for-one 
not acquainted with local affairs to judge how much was re- 
quired to be said. . This publication speaks well for Br. 
Quimby*s candor and-patience, as for his critical and argu- 
mentative talents. 


Tus AnnUAL— Rosr or SAaRon,' We hardly 
dare to 8ay what we think of this work, lost we be regarded 
_ as enthusiastic to an unpardonable degree, or e ing 
because of our partiality for - the editor ; but we 
deavored to judge of the book separate from all connected 
with it, and do 8ay—must say—that of all the Annuals we 
ever examined—and. we have examined many—this is m- 
trinsically the 8operior. It contains a greater variety than 
any /other ; is entirely devoid of those jarring notes that 
sﬆtrike harshly on the ears of the unbeliever in unlimited 
grnnns and is entirely of good tendency upon the mind and 
art, being in charity with all who do not go with us in 
religious sentiments. We ay all this, separating our own 
contributions from the rest. 'The work is* got up” inn 
ﬆtyle of y that is among the bestspecimens we 
ever Saw ; *, embellisghed with 3 The plates and a vignette 
title ; oÞ, edged leaves, and highly ornamented-covers— 
2, 


all original matter. _ Price $2, extremely low.— 

he Log and publisher our hearty thanks for the undertak- 

7 and manner. of its accomplishment. We cannot 
its full 8nccess. Supported 


must be, or a shame 
wil come upon the order of Universalists we hope never 
to zee.  Miss S. C. Edgarton, editor ; A. Tompkins, pub- 


= THe 


A. R. N. by careful reading will $6e that in the 11th | 


verse of Matt. iv. we were speaking of another affair, that 
in the 2d verse. One was beſore the temptation, the other 
aſter. If the Savior was miraculously sustained before the 
pmptation, why was he tempted to turn stone into bread ? 
ter the temptation when. exhausted. by _the intensity d 
lhought and mental trial, we are expressly told—* A 
ame, and "min ered unto him,” and this was miracu 4 
efreghment. The latter had reference. to the immediate 
e and that 's. 4 Our Br. must have read in haste. 


Tnz KinGpom SyuT. Such is/the title of a pamphlet 
of 33 pages, containing 2 sermons by T. D. Cook; and A. 
B. Grosh, both on Matt. 23. 13. They are both ſounded 


ve en- | 


proud of the work, and feel constrained to tender | 


— C— 


ls 1 


on the al acknowledged er and influence of example, 
and are intended _ bn dong in which men shut 


ge oor eng. - + Agog 1 7 
office- f 44 1 VA 42446: 


 Busrinzss ITEMs. A. P. G. of Carnens, Va. is,j 
ed that PEpaNgt non th Ren-er hoy ' oy 
the 


will please send for it to this office; 


ear 1" th ibs Raganyecy, anc} Of.08« 
the Roe of Bha 9% by >. afoot 


ahora There is no. 'mintake abo ny ab- 
2olute- want of ' the s of our de 
receipts are depended. to mieet the expe earhe ts ans 
cation, and while so many hold back our dues, 
hard times with us. Be 'mereiful, ye who owe ns. 
immediately the'amount of your debt.” Do not put this from 
your -sight till you have portioned out to us a dne- 
you will forget * it. There are a good ' many of our books 
whom we want to remember as honest and faithful prion 
ers, but we have fears, that we shall have to remember 
them as something very different. We do not like. corals 
these fears, because they are 80 ſar ſrom bein Od > 
the persons concerned. Par vP, and we can 
much Jighter hearts and you will feel better, Pn ou 
ing to the convention'by way of Boston will bear us Ups 
payments. We expect much, this way. 


I Ovsz FxitEnD BERGIN can $end. ſor. the pan 
he wishes to P. Price, 130 Fulton. St, New York. All-well; 


Ba. GRo8n. In the Magazine and Advocate: of Aug. 
16 ou make 80me complaints relative to the non-reception 
of the Repository. 

In reply, 4 would state that the No./ which contained the 
names alluded to, was never--received at this office. 4 


have credited three. names and charged rams. Am 1 cor- 
rect ? A. 'T. ww. t 


H. Flower, Athens, Pa. will the" '8end to the Union 
office for the two o6pies of the Roe of Sharon, 


Trur EE Mon ws are now -past. 
delinquents. 


Pay up? pay up! 


To CoxnxzsyPonNDENTS AND RreaDtrs. We have 
several articles on hand—crowded out this month— 
from Br. Landers, Greenwood and others. 


Monthly Record. 


UniTtzp STATEs ConvenTION. Ancerror cob: 


in our Jast record concerning the meeting of this body—the 
days are the 18th and 19th of Sept. It is expected that a 
bn ton nt ry nn wn ministering brethren will be 
RENT Wa a love wits ores gt. | 
progress, a purpose aim "to" A 
fellowship, will be owned and felt or Fo ot 1 
Seago0ns to influence the heart to 
fication- of the .e 
truth and holiness. y the Sept 


blessed-to many. The Convent —_ in Portland, Me. 


Beacon. A Mrs. Moody, of Tons ngton, bo hs 
influence of religious despair put an end to. her. ear 
istence; the latter part of July.. She was aged. hn, 70; 
had been, it is stated, of exemplary ent and was 
beloved by all, She was a member.-of 'the  Methodis 
church for many years, but that ſellowghip. was not- 


to prevail above the influence of fear of what might. be foo 


case according to. her. belief. 


GxzEn MounTary As80Cr1aTION met at East Clu! 
endon, Vt. on the'12th and 18th of July. ' Occasic --- 
mon by W.-8. Ballou. A resolation, earnestly advic 


oxtablishment of churches in connection with sovcieties Log 


ws a _ = 


a as Gides at #5 «Ss © eb etS am as qoOQ ont 


Monthly Record, 


Xx 4 ” 
were been "publiching k, br I, excellent paper, a series of let- 


ever practicable, was net Several 2 new Z0ciotics 
rOJTIVOn into ſellowsbip. 


' wo learn very favora- || Fe 

in Michigan. An 

zciat biaz Jackson Cy. early in 
nes. which 7 proce wer prevent... for ſel- ||. 

| on ee and || 

$in F Tydary and” Columbia. | One 

| ' Curtis was yr A attending bY a 
_— ————_ by the _ mines Ms stoge coach 
bo 


5 his ak. 
A Pojun Car —_ ille, N. Y. opens a jotter to'Br.'W.: 


Mavly with=* My Sk &ir,? and closes it with, 
: ng with no concern.” Yery consistent. 


Casrirnt, 'Mx. Br. Folzom of the * Gospel Witness' 
thus Writes wb lace, —* For many years thers has been 
a Unitarivin oth in this place, but it has recently resoly- 
ed te employ a Universalist minister, and I was 
wo to learn that the services of our worthy Br. 

has 


ke 


hly. grat- 
.P Abell, 
there two Sabbaths within a few weeks 
as | 8ecure.for bim"an invitatio pe aNet pow 
«with they. - Tt will-be a $a wx ent loca 
tion "ny am glad that ou friends there,have been 80 for» 
— to obtain the Tabors' . A. He is well _ 
feed __ with Wd prdorataniting 
under. his care'they I © Some BE th as 
members of this mower gon two os and most 
respectable citizens of the; 9m Ty, and they are as liberal as 
they are. wealthy. One firm | consisting of two mercha: wo 
has paid for many rg $75 each for the Support of 
tarianiem——Sinee of the society they bro 
voluntarily doubled their subgeription. It-takes but a ſew 
such men to, make a $ociety, either as far as pecuniary 8up- 
port or. moral oO ig.concerned. To: many others of 


menece his duti 
ID 


| oe 
MixvisTEs RIAL Bans Wiſp Br. W. ilevx;.of Che 
Mass. in a letter xc "Br. Grosh states Wil Rev. heahire 
Chase, a Baptist clergyman, of Stephentown, N. Y. has 
embraced the doctrine of universal galvation, and commenc- 
i. aching it. Helis represented as a manof good — 
and ynblemished ch christian character. 


New MzzriNG Hdvezs. A meeting-house oy 
owned by Universalists,-is | being built in E. Randolph, Vt. 
It.is in the- centre of the, village, and will be a.neat and 

| t > mnt <2 is rr ———_ Noon in 
Istook, Vt. $ 


A Methodit ola _ 


| 


| 
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a” 
£% 


G - wits 
eng rore ores 
Det} aux Ya 
= th9Wort elle 


fenap will re T8547 pint 
| nies nat, an delivered a * Bib Cy con 
gregyting © f Dunkards. I was-much pleazed wit v 
"a Wat ho people. Here I became $9, 466 with "att 
her of the Jo ofider, ſet le oor 
al be 2 to the doctrine of 4 + 
markable man for his powers of reagoning, and 


ml ous Koen Bee hero 


1 
E2 


"by thoze"best acquainted with him, as A deks na 


powers of mind equal to any in the state He has 
Universalism more than twenty-five years, and has be« 
the means of converting hundreds, and per A 
His 8vecess in" th aunty pint af ditions bas hown 


and his talents and character command the. b - 
A rever he is wu. He EE 
Kates : he- » ctatedly -; » his 
 ar@ vt large... rome - anxiety was, 


"old in the ſaith, - had never listened to one com- 
with our denomingd, They desired;to h ir; for 
thocsolves that they might know of a certainty w we 
agreed with them in 8entiment.”. I delered therefor | 
doctrinal.sermon to which was given.the-mostfixed atten- 
tion ; and as. I proceeded I was wonderfully pleased at the 
appearance of the assembly. Not a word was lost, and 
| each 'one geemed to zay—There ! that is just what we 
lieve—that is our doctrine. How. singular | he 
precisely like; our chers, and uses the same arguments. 
And at the clove 0 the services all seemed satisfied with the 
; and Father Wolf assyred me that 


"We lar that' Br. AC. 
a unanimous invita- 
"7 ge en ist society 
is Lowell, and that Br. L. C: Brown, of Troy, N. Y.'has 
done the'same in respect to the gociety in Nashua, N. H. 


——— 
List of Letters containing Remittances received since our 


. las, cy} _— 26, 1839. 


RGUEAPET W-H FC A. D., Zenning on 
C. W.M. Royalton, (we take AS enny dr Lens 
NE LETnY Rn 


A New Bocints has been formed "of 'mombers' from — 


cons and Cherryfield, 


in wr Vt. vr bay $4: A" was dedicated in 
Wayne Cy. Pa. on July 21st, Sermon by Br. Bullard. 
RemovAaLls. Br. J. Grammer has removed from Ando- 
ver, Mass. Br. Jerome Harris from. Berlin, Vt. to Danville, 
Vt. Br. M. H. Sanford from/Bath; N.'H. to Hattland; Vt. 
Br. 'T. P. Abell, from Boston'to+ Castine; Me. - Br. W..M. 
Fernald to Newbury Mass. '- Br. Waldo Lyon to Staf- 
ford, Con. Br. B. H: Davis from" Cumberland, R.1. to 
Wrentham Centre, Mass: Br. W. Bullard: has removed 
from Cortlandville to McLean vill: pk 
Br. J. Britton from Dummerston, t. t6 Cher 


DonkuRs. 


Br, Gurley, of the Star in the West, has | 


ST 
mont, $2 ; M. F. " Claremont, 2 . uw 
H. P. Canecovia, V2 ; A C., bln, 2; 
Creek, (the $5 zent was cr. to G. , 


W. Catlin, $2 each—an Rat 0. 4 


Wolf Creek, $2; P. P. 


Harfsville, $6 ; T. Nlebary, (his « 
right—and he has OT the. lifferent 

in his letter,) #4 ; W. W., eehire, 

ren, $2 3 Post Mauster, Faton, $6; W. 

$2; C. W. M., Royalston, $5; J. P. Franklin, $4. 


__  _—_ 
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LAUGH, LADY, LAUCH. 
(Copy-right—Printed by 


IS | a 


ws : alias AT hi 
wo ke WHY Ka of TY Eb. ESA Wi nnllt2tks has Mhdhes we 


ion of G. P, Reed.) 


-——- mou oor 


laugh ! There's no 


a ry 


mh | a_ 70” BY 3 8 As 1 


Ml H.GA 
LESS And 


= 


@ - vail n weeping ; 


oo 6 wo 
- 


W—w—I—_T 4 
1 Je LE 7 LE a” OOIT. man ſn. I EI ITE 
©TTT Mmr Ml = pm wp wn _=z rv ix 
oo, OCUFTa9or _- re TH mn TL 3 .Xc.cxOCS 1 Ky vs detlaihs wu 


ek ane * RE POPC LEP” 3H ' - hat 
be beauty's ng;. Tears are of a Stream Where pleasure lies de - caying; 
vr rg WY EO 9% OF 2 7 | VE th} EHP II PTY 
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end | 
ike rays of light. _ O'er ma - ny waters playing: Laugh! La-dy, Laugh! | There's 


2 


Sing ! Lady, ing ! 


There is 


a Charm in singing, 
When'melody its spell 
oh the air is flinging ; 

8 $ have often won 


3 ; 
Love! Lady, love! . 
There's + nag J8.10y in loving,. , 

— 0p when you-find ; 

. yg is\ſond of roving ; © 
For when the' Summer bee 
wing through beauty's bower, 

He knows not which to choose 
Among. the many flowers : 
Love ! Lady, love! &c. 


CY 1 


hl, gt prog nn _Y 


For October 1839. 


FRIENDSHIP. 
INSCRIBED IN. THE ALBUM OF A YOUNG LADY. 
Original, 


BY JT. M. AUSTIN, 


uq webs. Bos ©'Is aught 80 fair 
In pa the dewy landscapes of the spring, 


's noon-tide- groves, the purple ere 
koFoolt k home, or in the frosty moon, 


itertnFon 80me smooth sea—is aught 0 fair 
As virtuous Friendship ?? 


True friendship may be compared to. a 8weet and 
beautiful flower. | In heaven, its native clime, it 
blooms in- perennial splendor, and. sheds its am- 
brosial fragrance upon those gentle zephyrs which 
ſan the celestial groves of paradise. 

Abgels from friendship.gather half their joys.” 
On earth'friendship'grows upon the pure. and rich 
80I1 of virtue "alone, and can'be warmed into life 
only by the bright Tays of the 8un of holy and re- 
ciprocal love. It is as fair in'its appearance as it 
is joyous in its influences. --Nought 1s 80 pleasant 
to the eye as to behold those acts of kindness 
which betoken the presence of the spirit of genu- 
ine friendship—nought 80 grateful to the soul as 
to "realize that we are esteemed by the virtuous 
and wise ; by those whose 'approbation we covet, 
whoge .” will we” prize. [Remove friendship 
from the earth, and this world would speedily be- 
come a moral wilderness, a black, barren' waste, 


desolated by envy and malice, and trodden under || 


foot by every hateful and'evi 


| Sion. 'But allow 
the celestial visitant to dwell among men, and in 


its presence earth; becomes-aterrestrial paradise. 

All around will bud 'and blossom the plants of 

kindness, benevolence, charity, mercy, and the 

sister band of heavenly fruits—while the sensible, 

the good among mankind will geek them and pluck 

ef partake, and find peace and gladness in their 
earts. ye 


. From friendship, thus, that flower of heavenly seed, 
The wise extract-earth's most hyblean bliss, 
Superior wisdom, crowned with _—_ Joy. 
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are frequently formed in the'morr 


Valuable as friendship is—to be ought after and 
prized as it is—still it is as delicate and fragile as 
the tenderest flower born beneath the kindling 
rays of morning. Envy, like the froats of winter, 
will wither its leaves and scatter them upon the 
passing wind—Neglect, - will fall upon it as the 
blasting mildews of midnight, and cause its fra- 
grance to cease and its dazzling hues to fade and 
yanish, away—SJealousy, like a-wild fire-driven by 
the furious gale, will burn it up both root and 
branch, Hence friendship 'should | be guarded 
and protected with the utmost-care and watchful- 
ness. No thirst for gain—no promptings of am- 
bition—no gsecret whisperings of pride—no love 
of show or display—no tyrannic law of heartless 
fashion—should be allowed to cast its malign in- 
fluence. upon.Iit,.or to endanger for one moment, 

its existence or its pregence. For without friends, 
all else*'the world can afford is poor, yapid and 
empty. 

* Poor is the friendless master of a world: 
A world in purchase for a friend, is gain.” 

That you, my young -friend, should desire to 
surround ,yourself with those who shall be inter- 
ested in your welfare, and to interchang 
them the reciprocal  enjoyments and. t 
friendship, I can well SUPPOSE. This 18 ann 
nation peculiarly fresh and vigorous in the 
of the youthful and virtuoug—it.is nat 
commendable. Under mw 2etes friendships 
ning of Eee F 4 
which.-continue through ah Ong £ 
And. fortunate are they, wt ny 2 Cor 
formed and thus continued, ary 
laudable character. 3 


_-As the enjoyment. and pr 


depend in no small degree, upomtlietri 

whom they as8ociate{I crave your i 

in penning a few suggestions upon. this Subject. 
In endeayoring to obtain the commendation and 
friendship of others, which is a laudable desire, 


162 Friendship.— Woodland Dreams. 


allow me to caution you against placing too much | 


dependance upon outward appearances, or vain 
and useless accomplishments. The young lady 
who rests' solely on these& adyentitious circum- 
stances to wibadmiration, places her reliance up- 
on a sſender reed. They whose friendship can be 
gecured by the disptay of personal charms alone, 
are not worth possessing. Their regard will be 
a empty and valueſess as the means by which it 
was gecured ; and it will continue in existence no 
longer than the fleeting beauties which first at- 
tracted it. When those charms are wasted by 
time's slow, yet certain steps, or become effac- 
ed by the pallid wand of sickness, the boasted 
friends which they have gathered round will turn 
away with freezing neglect, as from a flower 
whose leaves have fallen scentless to the ground ! 
To obtain true and sincere friendship, place your 
reliance upon the native goodness of your heart— 
upon a'sweet and gentle disposition—upon a spirit 
filed with kindness, benevolence and universal 
philanthropy—upon a well cultivated understand- 
ing, and an intelligent mind stored with useful in- 
formation. In the expressive Ianguage of the 


<Let minds less blessed employ their meaner arts 
PTorreign proud tyrants o'er unnumbered hearts ; 
May M—learn (for nobler triumphs born,) 

Those little conquests of her sex to scorn. 
'To form the bosom to each generous deed, 

To plant the mind with every useful seed, 

Be these thy arts ; nor spare the grateful toil, 
Where nature's hand has blessed the happy z0il.” 


Friendship formed upon this basis will not be as 
evanescent as the morning cloud, but will endure 
through life, Yea, it will become immortal, gur- 
viving the asaults of death itself, and in the 
brighter and happier life to come will send its 
divine light into the soul, and shed abroad its 
blissful influences while belly shall continue. 

ile you would not endeayor to 8ecure friend- 
ship by outward and fleeting charms, permit me 
to caution you not to allow your own admiration 
to be wor by a like display in others. In setect- 
mg your friends, 8trive' to Took through the out- 
ward covering of. personal appearance, and"scru- 
tinize the mind and the heart. Form friendships ||; 


with none but those who commend themselves'to ||Us ons 


your notice by! their virtues, their good sense, and || 
the "graces of their disposition and out, rather 
than by the graces of their person. Pricddoip | 
wa golden chain, when 'it links together conge- 
nial and "virtuous sonte—but when it unites un- 
"worthy objects, it becomes' ah iron fatter, which 
corrodes while it binds its victims in "degrading 


|T am a mortal, fated to endure 


and wretched companionship. * Except in- ex- 


traordinary cases,” says a certain writer, © ſriend- 


ship is never worth more than par. Yet 8ome 
people put 80 high a value upon theirs, that you 
must love all they loye, hate all they hate, enter 
into all-their feelings and prejudices, | and sell 
yourself and all to them. This is asking too 
much.* It is indeed asking too much! Never 
enter into a friendship of this nature. Those who 
would require it, have no equivalent wherewith 
to repay you—their regard. is not worth seeking 
for. Let your ſriendships and intimacies be only 
with thoge who are above such weakness and sel- 
fishness, and who possess true dignity. of spirit, 
true generosity of heart, and true purity of 8oul ! 

May you be 80. fortunate .as to: gecure many 
such friends, . and enjoy the: pleasure-of their s0- 
ciety for a long series of years. May this beau- 
tiful album become a record of their regard. 
And may the ©xpressions of their esteem which 
impress these pages, be in spirit, like gems of the 


mine, which sparkle as brightly, and emit their 


lustrous light as vividly, when years have paszed 
away, as when first shaped by the lapidary's skil- 
ful hand. Let no erroneous sentiment, no 'im- 
proper expression, no thought opposed to truth, 
virtue, honor or goodness, sully these leaves. 
But may they remain. sacred to; friendsbip's offer- 
ings—a repository of thoge tokens which shall re- 
mind [its fair, owner, of; the. regard. of those who 
have the happiness to call her friend. | 


WOODLAND. DREAMS. 
Original. 
I, 


How 1 do love these woodlands !. Here I sit, 
Breathing the dreamy air till all seems pure 
And full of God's own 8spirit. I forget 


Upon my. 8oul the heavy yoke of sin. 

Angels come down in visiens to my mind, 

And 8oftly link their arms mine own within ; 

And the low breathing of the scented wind 

Bears ” the gentle w Jy i 
irits'! whorefore e. 


nd anifocand mak ake me free J 


© but ideal—born Fn) ht— 
I t too ar ae n ' 
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are over th thas the 
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I had not Perch. my heart could be thus moves. | 6g 


By wild-wrought Fame" and dreamy gspells ! 


The scene is chang ew xecedes,.. 
And palms —— up 01M Ng ang oY 
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pune their branches, and tall, slender reeds 


Saede 20 Nieatin tg Tom their Khury the Hebrews drank, 


tasks awhile, 
They 7 a6ffod the e 'a#weet, rich waters of the Nile. 


On. « 8oft mound, with. lowers around him spread, 


An infant gies with -— (ag for his bed ; 

His virgh sitteth by his side, * 

Watching a mother's pride ; 

And more 5eems mingled with the light 


That beams from her dark eye ; her spiritual sight 
Sees on his pure, sweet brow a holy zeal, 

Waiting its Bolemn covenant to reveal, 

When the mysterious spirit shall come down, 

And place upon his head a Savior's crown ! 

A emile' soft dimples o'er his downy cheek — 

What wouldst. thou whisper, infant, couldst thou speak? 
Another smile—it wakes him from his rest— 

He springs delighted to his mother's breast— 

Twines her: soft. tresses round his little hands, | 
And hears, in,sweetness, all her soft commands. 

Leaps to the flowers and plucks them from the moss, 
With hands/tow forming to embrace the cross ; 

And crushes now, in play, the thornless bud, 

With ſeet ordained to 8tain that cross with blood. 

Mid thornless flowers, Oh holy Son of God ! 
In infant years alone thy-pure feet trod. 


Shirley Village, Mass. 


8s, C. E, 


——C_- 
THE- POWER OF IMAGINATION. 
BY MRs. N. THORNING MUNROE. 
Original. 
| © A leaf | 
Fresh flung upon a river, that will dance 


Upon the wave that stealeth out its life, 
Then sink of its own heaviness.” 


Tax weather had been uncommonly warm in _ 
crowded 'and uncomfortable city; Thesunthrough 


— 


all the day had been pouring his'scorching rays 
upon the brick walls and slated roofs of the houses, 
the air was hot and stifled, the sky was of a color 
almost like brags, and the sun-looked'red and an- 
gry. 

A young girl stood upon the door-step of a _ 
brick house, holding her bonnet in her hand, and 
geemed undecided whither to direct her steps. 
At length she tarted and passed quickly down 
the street, and goon lost sight 'of the house ; she 
walked through two or three streets, when her 
steps - grew- timorous, and she started at every 
gound as she neared the more unfrequented part 
of the city ; then turning down a narrow alley, she 
stood before a low wooden "building ; 8he gave a 
low knock, which was answered by. a voice wit 
in, bidding. her enter. She entered slowly, and 
sto0d in the low, meanly furnished apartment. 
sole occupant of the room was an old woman, 
other Brown, as she was generally called—a 
well known fortune teller. She was zeated in the 
farther part of the room, her head resting in the 
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palms of her hands, and her gray eyes wandering | 
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round the room till they were at length fixed with 
a.steady gaze upon the:girl before her. - She-ev- 
idently knew the purpose of ber visit, ſor she.call- 
ed. her to her side, and. began the examination 
necessary to unfold the hidden mysteries of fate. 
She muttered a few words to herself, and then si- 
lently resumed her former -position. The: girl 
stood before her with her head thrown forward, 
and her long, ringletty hair flowing gracefully 
over her. neck. Her cheek was flushed, and her 
dark earnest eyes were fixed upon the wrinkled 
face of the old woman, who 8till sat apparently lost 
in thought. What hast thou to tell me ? at length 
Spoke the girl in a low voice. The old woman 
sﬆtarted-as if that gentle voice had power to fright- 
en her. She gazed upon her countenance a few 
moments and then spoke, © Go home child, and 
be happy while thou canst, for sorrow will come. 
and that right early, ay even before thy hair is 
turned to grey, or time has cast one wrinkle up- 
on thy brow. *© The lines of fate,” continued -gbe, 
as if talking to herself, * are too distinctly :visible, 
yea, all too much are they like hers, and did net 
she meet sorrows early ? did she-not-drink. deeply 
of the bitter cup ? and yet, -when .she was'laid 
within the , slent tomb, was she not till in the 
morning of youth ? Yes ! she died of a broken 
heart ; broken by deep and bitter misery.* Then, 
as if recollecting herself, «he spoke to the gil, 
© Go home, the tale is not for thy ears, better would 
it have been if thy steps had not sought the for- 
tune teller in her lowly hovel.' The cheek of the 
young girl turned pale at the sibyl's words, and 
her voice trembled as she spoke—* But what gor- 
row and what trouble am I to expect. thus early ?? 
© What matters it in what shape it comes, was the 
reply, *thou wilt know full soon enough.* 'The 
girl turned and went out of the room, and was 
g00n on her way homewards, - 


A. ſanciful and somewhat wayward creature 
was Louise Stanley. Her imagination was most 
vivid, and it lent a coloring to every passing inci- - 
dent. Her heart was s8ensitive, almost -painfully 
80, and yet by her appearance you would hardly 
think it ; 8till if you noticed her closely you would 
gee at the slightest unkind word, the painful flugþ 
rige to her cheek, her eyes natunddy fill withtears, 
and the pulses beat quickly in her white and 8len- 
der throat. You could not judge of her:heartrby 
the few words she uttered ; thege night be noth- 
ing more than common-place, for-all her deep and 
burning thoughts were .cherished in the heart, it 
might-be all too much-concealed and garnered up 
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in that rich storehouge. For hours would that | 


bright young creature sit and give full scope to 
her imagination, calling up pictures which were 
too often 8ad, musing upon ſancied scenes of gor- 
row—till deep 8ighs would burst from her heart, 
and she weep at the creations of her own fancy. 
She had been left too much alone, allowed to feed, 
unresfrained by reason, upon her own fanciful 
thoughts, and now in the very freshness and morn- 
ing of youth, the time of joy and sportiveness, she 
Seemed to have lost nearly all her childish glee 
and joyousness, and to live in the land of dreams. 
Her mother had died while she was yet in- her in- 
fancy. 'The old nurse—she who had been in the 
family ever s8ince her own young days, seemed to 
consider herself as the sole adviser of Louise. 
She seemed to think she had'the same- contro] 


over her as when a wild and reckless girl she 
used to take her upon her knee, smooth back her 
dark and tangled curls, and tell her of her depart- 
ed mother. Indeed, nurse Bentley was affection- 
ate and good, and Louise, she used to s8ay, was 
her 80le hope and consolation. 

Mr. Stanley was very rich ; in his hours of re- 
laxation from business, he liked a good frolic with 
his dark baired daughter, but as to every thing 
else he considered that nurse Bentley had her 
under her own especial care, and she, faithful 
creature must, he thought, take the best possible 
care "of her ; and 80 she did as far as he was 
able. | 
On the afternoon of the day I have mentioned, 
Louise had escaped the vigilant eye 'of nurse 
Bentley, and 8ought the abode of the fortune tel- 
ler, | She returned from that visit with a strange 
ſeeling-at her heart, and her imagination excited 
to the highest degree. 

_- The warm, jgummer evening had 8ucceeded to 
"the 8ultry day/ The moon rose high inthe heav- 
ens, and the city lay jin silence, and alternate 
light and shadow beneath its pale beams. Louise 


her eyes were fixed upon the summer moon. 
She leaned from the casement to catch the slight- 
est breath of air which might be stirring ;-but 
there came no welcome breeze to ſan her ſevered 
cheek, or stir the lightest curl which hung upon 
her burning brow, She rose and paced the cham- 
ber, © What is it,” 8aid-8he, *what is it hides the 
ſuture from our view ? | Yes, there are 8ome who 


sat at an open window, her cheek was flusbed, | 


ſuturity, and what,” what is it hides it from-my 
view ? It almost seems as if I felt the power 
within my 8oul. I have been told that Sorrow is 
to be my lot, has not my own heart ever told-the 
same tale? There are many bright young be- 
ings round me, and it '8cems as-if I-could read -up- 
on their brows their future destiny. | I have ever 
considered this to be a freak of imagination-only, 
but why, why is it not the giſt of ſoregight ?” 
The 8tep of the girl grew prouder, as she fancied 
she saw the page of futurity laid plain and open 
before her. We do not consider how far, 'how 
very far imagination may lead a young and en- 


' thusiastic heart ; especially one that has ever giv- 


en full s8cope to its fancy, one that has lived but 
in its ever wild and glowing dreams. i Reason 
and philogophy can go very far into the realms of 
thought, they can, bring forth their strong argu- 


| ments to prove their positions good and true, but 


imagination will outstrip them all; Where reason 
stops and dares not attempt a higher flight, imag- 
ination has but plumed her airy wings. 
A year and a half had passed away, and one 
bright, moonlight winter evening found Louise 
Stanley in the hall: of -mirth and gaiety. 'The 
8cene to her had its own peculiar beauties. She 
loved to gaze upon the groups of dancers, to catch 
the soft sounds of the flute—like tonesstealing from 
the lips of beauty, intended only for the ear. of the 
favored one. She loved to watch the silent gaze, 
to muse on.each slight word, and [to form, from 
every passing incident-a tale within her own heart. 
Her attention was attracted by the-gay and merry 
voice of her youthful friend Amy Clinton, a-crea- 
ture of joy and gladness., She was leaning on the 
arm of her brother, and their steps were directed 
to the place where Louise -had stationed herself. 

* Louise, 8aid the gay girl, after she had seated 
herselſ by the side of her friend, © a strange ſan- 
cy has come into 'my - head, I have often heard 
you 8ay that you could'tell at a 8mgle-glance'the 
future destiny. of a pergon. Now I:have come to 
bear my ſuture destiny from your lips; - | + 
.'* Hush, Amy,” ,said Louise, | the "__ blood 
wantling to her cheek. 

*Hush, Louise,* said Amy, *nor is this all, this 
brother of mine also. wishes: to :know- what the 


have.-pierced the veil, there are some who have 
looked upon the hidden future, why may not all ? 
I would that I could read the page which unveils 


fates: have decreed to him, for be thinks his for- 


beautiful.” 


© Amy, Amy,? cnid Louise cnputiviieſetionid you 
should not thus have told of all my fancies.* 


*Well, well, I will do 80 no+ more, but Iam 


tune must be a happy one if foretold-by one: " | 


—— 
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teller, and satisfy a woman's curiosity.” 

{Amy,-.speak not. 80 lightly of the future, you 
know not what 'it may unfold. There are dark 
gpots;upon thy. path my friend, and yet I would 
not-cloud thy: joyous spirit by a 8orrowing word, 
Nay, I'had much rather. you had not introduced 
the subject.” 

© Yes,” -Louise, , tell me all. your prophetic eye 
can gee concerning my destiny.” 

* Amy;' 8aid Louise, thou now art young, thy 
Spirit is:joyous and thy heart light as the zummer 
bird ;- but yet. how often. the most joyous gpirits 
meet with-dark and bitter affliction ! - Thow wilt 
meet with-misfortunes, but still thou wilt maintain 
thine own: pure and. unsullied heart, still will thy 
step be- anxiously -watched for, and the tones of 
thy voice listened to as to 8weet: strains of music 
But /it-will-+be- by the- 8ick :and dying, by the 
wretched and -the forlorn, toiguch thou wilt be a 
ministering' angel. 'The votaries of fasbion have 
bowed to thee the knee, and-thou hast listened-to 
their-words, of praise.; but- other: sounds will meet 
thine ear-in after years, the heart rending tale of 
affliction, \ the 8oſt plaintive: voice of the sufferer, 
the last, feeble words of the dying—these, yea all 
these, thy. heart 'must listen to ; but first thou 
must. drink of the cup of affliction, and though the 
reed. may bend,it will not break, and 8weeter to 
thy ear will be-the prayers of the widow and the 
fatherless, than is. now, in this hour of. joy' and 
feativity, the. 8ound- of the rich -and deep toned 
music, that thou lovest 80 well.” . 

She ceaged, . and. the . bright blush roge to wt 
cheek, as if. she was s8tartled at her own words. 

«Now for my fortune,” said\ Sydney Clinton, 
* what is my lot in life ?*- - - 

| The eye of the enthusiastic- girl grew brighter, 
and she gave one glance at the ſace of the speak- 
er, .8he looked but once upon the broad and no- 
ble forehead, but once into/the dark, yet oft and 
gentle eye, and. then inthe tone,of one who saw 
at a glance-his future destiny, proceeded. 

* Yours is'a bright, a glorious lot, Sydney Clin- 
ton. Man often aspires 'to much; thou wilt seek 
for fame, and thirst for knowledge, and thy thirst 
and. thy search will be gratified. 'Yes, thine will 
be a glorious career, glorious in the 8ight of him 
who rules the destinies of nations... And yet,'— 
and ghe pauged as if confuged, the bright blood 
' rushed 'to-her// cheek and brow, | the. red lip 
quivered. and. ber gs: ra 8hook/ convul- 


* 


; 


weary with inipatience,” speak,'my fair fortune || 


| 
| 


 close to my 8ide, 


16k, 


Are you ill, Louise ?* gaid Amy, alarmed at 
her appearance. 

Ono, it is nothing, it will s00n be over,” 8aid 
she, though her voice faltered as she spoke, and 
the blood rushed from her cheek and brow back 
to her heart, leaving her pale as marble. 

You are indeed ill, Louise,” said Sydne 

*O let me return home,” said 8he, © this'is no 
place for me.* She leaned upon the arm of Syd- 
ney Clinton, and with feeble step left the 'gay 
and lighted hall, and none knew when she went 
out, of half of the deep and overpowering thoughts 
which-rushed through her burning heart. 

It was the deep, the silent hour of midnight, 
and Louise was alone in her chamber. She 
pressed her hands to her aching brow and ex- 
claimed— *Yes, yes, I know 'tis 80, I have heard 
it in-my dreams, voices have called me from 
above, and heavenly music sounded in mine ears, 
all 'seemed to call me from the earth—but then, 
Ct heard one 80ſt, gentle voice, 

and that one tone had power to chain me s8till to 
earth, and that rich and melting music almost 
seemedto grow fainter, before the power of that 
well known voice, 

© Yes, when the spring comes with her opening 
buds and blosgsoms, when all nature s8eems to re- 
vive, then, then I must prepare to die, and he, if 
ever he loved, will not he forget amid the praises 
of men, and in his high and glorious career, the 
young, the imaginative being who faded from be- 
ſore him, and went, from earth, even while that 
earth seemed unto him the brightest. I ever 
knew that I should die ere any of my brightest 
hopes were realized. It must, it will be 80! 

The bright and glorious spring had come and 
clothed the earth in beauty, the breath of the ear- 
liest flowers was waſted on the goft breezes, and 
the tones of the birds were to the ear delicious 
harmony. 

On a 8ofa in a neatly furnished parlor sat three 
persons. Amy Clinton and her brother and Lou- 
ise Stanley. 'The ſrame of Louise was wasted to - 
extreme thinness, her face was very pale, every 
vein was clearly distinct in the fine forehead 
which looked still more pale and spiritual from 
the tresses of raven hair which was iparted 
smoothly back and gathered in a knot behind. 

* Sing me one of your rich sweet etrains, Amy, 
my gentle friend,” 8aid the 8oſt voice of the suf- 
fering girl. Amy 8ung as required, it was a sweet, 


an almost heavenly tone, one calculated to liſt 


sively, 


| the 8addened heart from earthly things to heav- 
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enly. The song ceased, the head of Louise had 
gunk upon the bosom of Sydney, her hands were 
. clasped in his, her eyes were closed. He bent 
over her to 8ee if yet she breathed, she opened 
her eyes but once more; she gazed once more 
upon his countenance, there was deep and unut- 
terable love in that gaze, her lips parted, © Sydney 
I amYying.* Sing to me once again, my Amy. 
Again that soothing tone stole on the ear of the 
dying one, though the voice of the 8ongstress fal- 
tered. Again the voice ceased, Louise was till 
in the same position. Sydney gazed 'upon her 
marble countenance, he called her by name, but 
she answered not, he kissed her blue veined eye- 
lids, but they were. closed for ever, he pressed 
her to his heart as if he would impart life to hers 
which had ceased to beat. 'The spirit of the en- 
thusiastic girl had soared to heaven, even while 
that sweet -music was 8ounding .in her ears! 
Long did the brother and sister sit in silence gaz- 
ing upon the beautiful form before them, like one 
in calm sleep, 80 gently had she died. At length 
they each pressed a long and fervent kiss upon 
the brow which was now icy cold, then gently 
laid her on the sofa and left the room with holy, 
chastened and subdued hearts, feeling that though 
imagination is a grand endowment of our nature, 
it is one that unrestrained and ill directed, may 


produce the most mournful results. 
Charlestown, August, 1839, 
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STANZAS. 
Original. 


Trax bird that leaves his northern home, 
To seek the gouthern air, 

Thro* cane and orange groves to roam, 
*Neath skies forever fair, 

Sings mournfully a feebler strain 

Than that he sung before, 

And pines to wing his flight again 

To cold New-England's shore. 


He cares not for the fragrant breeze— 
For fields of golden air— 

For deep blue skies, and scented trees, 
And flowers forever there ; 

He s8ighs for purer northern gales— 
For skies more softly bright— 

And changes there his plaintive wails 
For 8ongs of sweet delight. 


7 

So doth the wandering spirit pine 
When from its home away ; 

It pinsth for its home divine— 

The land of endless day. 

A few faint, wailing notes are given 

To cheer its earthly flight, 

But only in the fields of heaven 

It sings in free delight. 


| EVELEEN. 
Glen Viola. 


MINES TERING SPIRITS. 
Tax mind of man is lost in bewildered amazement 
when it would attempt to scan 'the profound wis- 
dom and the measureless' power of the Almighty 
Being. We naturally shrink' from too ſamiliar'a 
scrutiny of his character ; and those who live'the 
most conscientions lives are the least likely to 
gpeak with irreverence of one whose nature they 
have begun to understand. While we look'up'to 
him as a bounteous Father, we must till feel that 
he has a s8trife with all manner” of iniquity ;''and 
the 8oul that is consciously alive to' its 'own im- 
perfections will realize the vast disparity between 
a pure and immaculate being, and one 'whose 
erring steps often lead him from the'straight and 
narrow path of true holiness.” Those who ad- 
dress long and flippant prayers to the Creator, 
give evidence that they are not inthe habit of 
drawing nigh untoehim in their own' hearts, 'and 
yielding implicit obedience to the infallible teach- 


| ings of the Holy Spirit. 


But we can turn, with more 'confidenee,'' to 
contemplate those unseen but beneficent' spirits 
who have reached a higher and nobler 8tate of ex- 
istence than that which we enjoy; 'Man is « pro- 
gressive being, and it is hardly to be'sapposed 
that an ordinary individual; or & mere'child, on 
first leaving the earthly body, reaches at once' its 
highest state ' of excellence. 'The' blessings ex- 
tended to us in this world, should cohvince us 
that the change will be a merciful one—that'the 
author of our existence” can have 'no"object" in 
giving us being, but'to bless "us. "The change 
will, therefore, be a happy one ; and it is proba- 
ble that we shall'rise higher and higher'in the 
scale of being throughout eternity. TE 

What will be our sensations after leaving be- 
hind us this veil of dust, must'always'remain'a 
pleasing mystery—a ' bright 'vision” that” death 
alone can 'unfold. We' shall, 'doubtless;” have 
much clearer ideas of the character of God and 
his providence ; and we shall receive'a"; Th 
accession of light and happiness. We shall'take 


'a more elevated stand than that which we can 


occupy here—but in what our enlargement of vis- 
ion will consist, and the exact way in which'we 
ghall be affected by the change, 'it would be pre- 
posterous to decide. Jesus left this subjeet, with 
a few remarks, knowing that our earthly imagi- 
nations could not be greatly enlightened on that 
point. The very fact that it is necessary for us 
to lay down the body, with all its appetites, organs 
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and passions, before realizing it, is sufficient evi- 
dence that we are not capable of estimating * the 
exceeding weight of glory ' which follows the ul- 
timate decay of animal life, Thankful then should 
we be that this state of being is 80 brief, and that 
the angel of death s00n removes us and our 
ſriends'to the splendors of another world. Thank- 
ful 8hould we be that we are not left to linger on 
in this gross tabernacle of clay 80 long as the ear- 
ly patriarchs, but that we are taken hence before 
our 80uls have grown weary of the world, or have 
become wedded to the things of time with a bage 
and degrading affection. 

Many Indians have entertained the opinion that 
the spirits of jJust men and women were conveyed 
to a far land, where they existed as mere 8had- 
ows, and where rocks, trees, and dumb animals 
existed as mere shadows also—that here they 
amused themselves by hunting, fishing, and pur- 
suing Such occupations as had pleased them dur- 
ing life—that here the husband embraced the be- 
loved wiſe as she followed him from the world of 
pain and uncertainty, and here the children re- 
Joined their parents. This view resembles, in 
8ome regpects, that held by the ancient heathens, 
and came about as near to the idea of spirit as we 
could reasonably expect. 

Christianity teaches us to hope for a more pure, 
elevated and etherial state of existence. 

We may, .nevertheless, be permitted to imag- 
ine that departed beings do hover about us, and 
exercisge a kind influence over our destinies. 
While here, we are permitted to be the ministers 
of good to'our fellow-men and even to inferior or- 
ders of being. 

It -is pleasing to 8ee pure and benevolent be- 
ings employed for our benefit. 

Behold yon radiant and glorious being moving 
through the meadows and gprinkling the earth 
with flowers, When on earth, she was a noble 
maiden lady, who had -buried the beloved of her 
heart; before she had known him long ; but whose 
unshaken affection, founded: on rational esteem 
and virtuous admiration, withstood the flattery of 
meaner minds.. She, went to the grave. as she 
had lived. . Bebold the benigh expression of those 
dark-eyes ! what holy purity! How like the gun 
her, head; appears, as the golden locks stream, 
like Shafts. of light from her brow. Her feet are 
clad-in burnished silver, and her movements are 


like the- winds when. they rush noigelessly over 
the plain. 
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Yon angel whose garments dazzle the eye, and 
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who bears in bis band a wand tipped with a. ray, 
of light, is marshalling Aurora to. her, home in 
the eastern sky,_ The mists. cannot abide his 
presence. He wayes his hand, and the clouds 
roll back. like Jordan's waters to afford a passage 
for the morning beams. 


But what is that infant cherub doing, who-seems 
struggling amid a halo of glory—now the-thþs of 
his rapid wings are suddenly lit with dazzling 
rays, and now the light falls upon his smiling 
brow—now his limbs are bathed in the silvery 
fire, and-now his hair is touched with the glow- 
ing beam! I see. He is grappling with a 8un- 
beam, and endeavoring to guide it through the 
broken pane of yon cottage window, that its 
cheering ray may fall upon the sick man's couch 
—the poor forsaken beggar who moans in svlitude 
a victim to lingering disease and pining want ! 
Blessed little creature—it has just left the.world, 
having died nearly as s00n as it saw the light, 
and it has already begun to exert its untried en- 
ergies in the. service of the God of love! Ay, 
and it has 8ucceeded too. A flood of light irra- 


|| diates the desolate room of the invalid. His 8spir- 


its revive. He feels a throb of gratitude to the 
giver of all good. But what do I see ? the stream 
of light has also fallen upon a bible which some 
thoughtful visiter has purposely left behind. The 
sick man reads, His heart is moved, and he se- 
cures those riches of which the proud cannot de- 
prive him. 

But what do I now see? A man chained to a 
stake. The combustible wood is piled around 
him. He looks to heaven as if in despair. His 
countenance becomes ashy pale. ' The fire is 
kindled—he sbrinks from the smart—but_ 16 ! 
another is with him. A beautiful being whose 
robes are whiter than the untrodden SNOW of the 


even to the sufferer—is whispering in his ear. 
She touches his tongue with her finger. Ecsta- 
SY glows 1 in his eyes, and he sings the song of tri- 
umph in the midst of the flames. The dark coun- 
tenances of his persecutors grow livid in the 
ghastly light of the flames, but his face is as 8e- 
rene as the cloudless sky. 

What gentle seraph is that who-leans oyer the 
slumbering form of a boy, who reposes at mid- 
night on a humble pallet in the garret, It is his 
mother. She is Speaking peace to her bereaved 
orphan—she is infusing into his mind a love of 
virtue, she is fortifying his. heart to endure the 
ills of life, and bear up under the tyrannical con- 
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duct of the stern guardian to whom his helpless- 
ness has consigned him, 

Ah! little dreams the 'despairing mind when 
apparently plunged in irremediable wo, by what 
80othing agency the spirits | are - unexpectedly 
calmed—the natural fearfulness of the heart gub- 
sides—and it is enabled to .go forth! 8trong in 
hope#and bold in conscious rectitude, disregard- 
ing the threats of those who can only kill the 
body. 

Little -do we dream how often we should have 
gone degperate with anxiety, or 8unk beneath a 
load of sorrow, but for the timely ageney-of un- 
geen and ministering 8pirits. BETHA. 


WC_ 
NOTES ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


WRITTEN FOR A $ON, 
BY DELTA. 


Original. 
Mark 1. 12. 13. Luke iv. 1-18. 


(4.) Marr. iv. 1—11. 


Taz above are. the passages in the Evangelical 
memoirs which. contain the details of what is usu- 
ally called, Christ's temptation, I have frequent- 
ly. commented upon ,these. passages, when the 
chapters of which they, form a part occurred in 
the course of our regular family: perusal of the 
New Testament_;. and. the 8ubstance of these va- 
rious comments and: practical obgeryations I will 
now endeayor to collect for your ſuture /refer- 
ence, .and: as. a remembrancer when you in your 
turn, shall attempt to make the New /Testament 
an\interesting and instructive daily study /in your 
own family, as I have done in mine. , Some con- 
tent themselves with reading a_ chapter daily in 
their families; without, endeayoring to make it in- 
telligible . to those who listen.to it,. and indeed 
without putting themselves to any trouble to dig- 
cover its meaning for their own satisfaction and 
edification ; but this has always appeared to me 
like the vawilling performance of | a prescribed 
task, and very likely to.produce in the minds of 
the young a distaste—not easily eradicated, for 
the  perusal of this book. of life, which to:them 


most probably continues during life what the want | 


of explanation made it in youth, —the most mys- 
terious and unintelligible of all volumes. I trust 
you; will neyer allow any young people to grow 
up around you with such unfayorable and preju- 
dicial '1impressions. I have endeavored to s8ave 
you. from such by making the chapters read in 
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tive and interesting. . Grudge ,not.the little labor 
of thought and regearch,.and. the few moments, of 


time which may be necessary to;enable ow to do 
80 also, | % | hk2 

The power oaninat heh g had to contend 
was not that of a personal devil, as 'has.been the 
popular and preyailing. impression for: centuries. 
That. 8uch.. a-tenet should gain,credence, with 80 
many.in an age which boasts 80 much. of improve- 
ment.and of the © march, of intellect,” will appear 
equally astonishing to,our grand-children; as does 
the beliefin witches and their supernatural power 
among our grand-fathers, appear to;us..., This 
dogma your. reason has. utterly rejected, and I 
presume, you, will coincide , with me, in thioking 
that the, power of evil against which Jegus had to 
strive, was. identical with that which we feel daily 
in ourgelyes—the power of selfishness, of, gelf 
gratificatian, . of self-aggrandizement, of self-dis- 
play. .. In all these and other points he was temp- 
ted like as we are. While we meditate upon the 
forms. which this power of -8eduction from right 
and duty /ass8umed in its. conflict. with the gecond 
Adam, let us sincerely endeavor. to imbibe; from 
our, great. exemplar. a,/portion of that power of 
goodness,..and deyotedness. to duty, - which will 
enable us also to overcome in our oft-recurring 
conflicts with the power of temptation. 


As 800n as Jegus received the assurance, by a 
voice from 'heaven at his baptism, that he/was 
indeed. the chogen.one, the Messiah, and that -he 
had not been indulging vain and delusive-hopes, 
he 8eems to have been impelled, by an overwhelm- 


(| ing sense of /the, greatness of his' vocation, to-re- 


tire from 8ocial intercourse and interruption for 
solitary musing--0n the extraordinary duties:and 
trials before him, and onthe. 80urces / of that 
strength_ and 8upport whichhe felt the necessity 
of... In. the: words of one who has-done much; to 
render the evangelical records plain, pleasing and 
instructive, *: Jesus was now * to leave: the-labors 
of the artisan for the toils of a religious ministry, 
to bear the last messages of God to Judah, and to 
change the religion of the world... - What: a mo- 
ment 'was'this! What wonder that he -felt-in- 
clined, that he felt: it necessaryto'seclude/him- 
gelf ! He: could have' no, thought for- anything 
but the toils and trials before him, and for com- 
munion 'with his-own- 8oul; and\his father.” He 
retired to a desert or uninhabited place- where he 
had probably ' nothing to subsist upon save ber- 


the ſamily and at other times intelligble, instruc- 


..* Ware, in his Life of the Savior. 
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He is 8aid to have I ennteh to come attest6d in_some such way, it is 


ries and other fruits. 
forty days, by which we-understand that he 8ub- 
8igted' for & considerable- length of time, not forty 
days exactly, upon such food as the forest afford- 
ed him; . It is now well' enough. ascertained that 
the- phrase © forty days,” in the languages of sey- 
eral Asiatic nations, both ancient and modern, 
is used to express an indefinite period—a consid- 
erable length of time. 

In the exhausted state produced by this long 
abstinence from usual food, and by the intense ab- 
straction of mind which we naturally suppose to 
have existed, the gifted with miraculous powers 
was as88iled by the temptation of employing these 
powers for the purpose of supplying himself with 
gome refreshing nourishment. In the moment of 
the temptation's power it doubtless seemed a 
small matter, only a slight dereliction from duty, 
to make. this use of. his gifts. But in the next 
moment, the moment of mastery, the conviction 
was strong that not at all for such a purpose were 
these miraculous gifts bestowed.. His wants, he 
felt perguaded, * would. be | supplied by ordanary 
means.” ; With this trust, and this faithful adber- 
ence to the purpose ſor which the power of work- 
ing miracles was: conferred, the temptation was 
overcome. - With fuller details, in familiar dis- 
course, I have endeayored frequently to picture to 
your imagination the. state.o Savior's mind ; 
but this is the substance :.. the minuli® you your- 
gelf. can supply. 


We. do not think that Jesus was only once thus 
tempted ; rather, that 8imilar temptations occur- 
red to him in his future career. - But we find on 
record no miracles for his-own gratification; only 
for the benefit of others, and the proof of his di- 
vine mis8i0D. 

The following seems to have been the mode in 
which the next-temptation operated. Jesus fore- 
gaw- that in the establishment of his kingdom he 
-was. to meet with oppositjon, and expose himself 
to-ridicule-and deadly hatred. To avoid these, 
-hateful to-all men, is it 'not very natural to 8up- 
pose that sometimes the thought would occur to 
him, that he might accomplish' the objects of his 
mission without incurring all 'this unpopularity 
.and-persecution, that he might make his entrance 
and first, appearance among: the people as they 
expected the Messiah to appear, and that he might 
command universal admiration and acceptance, || 
by. descending,- as. if upon angels wings, from || 

a pinnacle of the temple—is not all this likely 


to have occurred. ? 
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The Jews expected their 
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8aid, and it geems altogether likely that Jesus 
might feel wishful to establish his title to this hon- 
orable station at once, and thus gecure honors 
and distinctions, instead of having to encounter 
opprobrium and © persecution as an impostor. 
How was this temptation overcome ? Probably 
Jesus knew that his father had not desigfted/for 
him. an easy reception, and this kind of proof of 
his Messiahship, although in accordance- with 
popular opinion, and likely to give him present 
acceptance and popularity, was not such as his 
miraculous gifts were conferred upon him for, 
and not 8uch as would conduce to the permanent 
establishment of the kingdom or dominion deliy- 
ered to him of the father. It did not appear to 
be his. Father's will that he should be received 
with pomp and parade, with admiration and ap- 
plause ;. therefore Jesus acquiesced, and, as a 
good 80n, did the will of his Father. 

The Jews not only expected their Messiah to 
come to them with some attestation of heaven, 
but they expected him to be the leader of their 
armies to victory over their oppressors, the Ro- 
mans, and perhaps to victory over all other na- 
tions. As a Jew, he"doubtless felt the degrada- 
tion of his people, and probably participated in 
their eager anticipations of independence. But 
although be felt tempted by. this magnificent 
prospect which produced 80 many pretenders to 
the Messiahship—s0 many false Christs—a few 
years afterwards, to concentrate under his direc- 
tion all the forces of his brethren, yet this splen- 
did temptation vanished as 80on as he recollected 
that the kingdom he had been raised up to estab- 
lish was of far more dignity and importance than 
the most extensive temporal dominion.  'Fhis was 
not the work appointed him to do; therefore, gaid 
he, get behind me, thou opposer. 

;We bave similar temptations, and 80 had his 
first diseiples for whose use mainly, we think, he 
designed this narration of his private experience. 
We are tempted to turn aside from the. plain, 
straight forward path of duty by the pressureof 
wants, real or. imaginary, and. by the charms of 
wealth, rank, power and splendor. Let us cher- 
ish, my dear 8on, devotedness to duty, faithfulness 


| to conscience, filial affection, andesteem above. all 


things the approbation of beaven ; inthe strength 

of these let us resist, .and we too overcome 

all evil 8uggestions. | 
UNIVERSAL justice is humanity's shield. 
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A LOVE RUIN. " -| 
Original. | 


* A woman's heart takes a lang time 0 breaking.” 
* That's according fo the stuff they"re made 0*, 8ir.* 
HEART OF MID-LOTHIAN. 


Gop has not ſashioned every heart alike, neither 
has he tempered them by equal trials. "The story 
of Helen Walker, the original of Scott's noblest, 

and may be his humblest heroine, is a thrilling 
picture of a strong heart and an unblenching con- 
8cCience ; in contrast with her is Elizabeth Cur- 
ran—the subject of that delicate and most touch- 
ing sketch by Irving— The Broken - Heart.” 
Each character is beautiful in its own light, and 
while one excites more of our admiration, the 
other claims more of our tearful sympathies. 
'The heart of Helen might be said to resemble a 
strong green oak, upbearing itself resoJutely 
against the fury of a noonday tempest ; but Eliz- 
abeth's was like a beautiful ruin s8een by moon- 
light—the breath of heaven stealing with mournful 
melody through its broken arches, and the whole 
ſabric crumbling silently, but rapidly, to decay. 
T never yet could rear any particular standard for 
my admiration. Whatever is beautiful in nature 
or in art, in the intellect of man, or the affections 
of woman,” be it awful and sublime, or gentle and 
full of Wikdink grace, is equally—yes, I may say 
equally—to me, an object of interest and admira- 
tion, The rainbow has differing colors, but 1 
love them every one. Summer has various flow- 
ers, but they are all my favorites ; the year has 
contrasting seasons, but in each I find beauty and 
delight. Because IT can one moment follow with 
cefidfacin the free, unshackled spirit of divinity 
that ranges 80 gracefully through the writings of 
Channing, my mind is not rebellious the next, to 
the chains imposed upon it by the genius. of 
* Geoffrey Crayon.” I can leave my wanderings 
with the melancholy, and life-weary * Childe,” 

and descending from 'the sublimity of ſeeling, 
awakened by a contemplation of the mournful and 
stupendous ruins of the 'old world, join with a 
fresh and eager delight in the brookside 'rambles 
of our own Bryant, shedding a tear over the *yel- 
low violet* and * fringed gentian,” that his geritle 
hand has hunted out from their beds of withered 
leaves. From the meteor-like glory that shone 
forth in the&character of Joan 'of Are ; from the 
mand masculine' energy and devoted he- 
made her La PUCELLE of her nation, 1 
can” turn with unabated'sympathy"to the gentle, 
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HHher history as much for ainirntivhy, as much 
for pity, and as much for Tove.” Of RPE Potes 
But were 1 to instruct yvkins the regulation - 
of their affections, I would hold up for their ex- 
ample the victor instead of the victim of love— 
the heart that bends, and not the heart that breaks. 
But it 8h6u1d be a heart made elastic by the 'ex- 
ercise of its holiest energies—by faitly and obedi- 
ence, by gratitude and cheerful humility 3 a heart 
that can fee] deeply and resist nobly. ''A spirit 
that will snccumb to grief” without” a struggle, 
long and resolute, scarcely merits our sy mpathies ; 
yet when the struggle'is finally unsuccessful, and 
we feel sure that the heart has resisted all that'its 
latent energies can resist, we forget reproaches'in 
intense compassion and tenderness.  Those "who 
do not use broken hearts for a by word, may per- 
haps find interest in the little incident 'T am about 
to relate. Tt is true to nature, if it be 'not true'to 
history, and though I would not throw a'fagcina- 
tion around blighted love to make it a mania irre- 
sistible to maiden hearts, I would make this'sim- 
ple picture of devastated affection alesson'to 8uch 
as carelessly trifle with the RASIEILe of woman's 
nature. 

I had been taking a long ramble one cool Au- 
gust day through 8ome of the wildest of our vil- 
lage 8olitudes, Following a grassy lane that'led 
from the road, found myself penetrating the 
depths of a beautift!* woodland, with wild flowers 
surrounding me on every hand, 'and- a verdant 
arcade above my head, showering down adeli- 
cate fragrance that ministered' to the 8piritmore 
than to the sense, and brought repeatedly /t6-mem- 
ory that haunling verse,— 


* Are there no phantoms, but such as come 

By night from the darkness that wraps.the. tomb ? 
—A 80und, a scent, or « whispering breeze, 

Can summon up mightier far than these !? 


\. I had wandered nearly a mile into the lonely 
wildwood with no other object than to trace'out 
the windings of the begutiful'path,'and to 'indulge 
in those delicious reveries'that a wayward'imagi- 
nation is forever "creating. The soft 'sound* of 
wave lashing against wave, awoke me'to a'new 
beauty—a sweet little brook rippling underneath 
the'alder bo , as clear as 'the "falling waters 
of heaven. Tt'is 80 8eldom that 'I meet 'with'an 
object like this—a pure'stream afar off inthe 80li- 
tary wood, 'where' the voice of "man can rarely 
disturb' its melody, and it can' ging on' forever and 
forevermore its everlasting 8ong of love=it is's0 
geldom 'that I meet the''consecrating water of 


»— 


timid-and unfortunate Mary of Scotland, and find 


God in'the temples hehas builded for his worship, 


that I obeyed:the first glad impulse of my 8oul, 
and kneeling upon its mossy- brink, bathed my 
brows till the unetion of the Holy Spirit was in 
my heart. | 

* An agedtrunk, inn with moss, had fallen 
athwart the brook,--and upon one end of it I sat 
down to repose awhile. Some tall wood-cardi- 
nals—a favorite flower—grew up among the 
green ferns at my feet, and I was busily braiding 
them into garlands, when a strange, unearthly 
gound-vibrated .upan every. nerve of my heart. 
Unearthly, 1-call it, for what. sound in nature was 
ever 80 thrillingly and mournſully sweet ? It was 
a-music moan, a clear, wild plaint that penetrated 
the hidden depths of the 80u], as a moonbeam 
penetrates the. still-deep fountain of the woods. 
It. was a. woman's . voice, but: the. wild birds of 
heaven- 8urely; cannot sing 80 8weet! It rang 
through the:long green aisles- like the wail of a 
lost seraph, yet the voice: was "not raiged above 
its natural; key. The :words of the - 8ong were 
gomething as follows. 
T had a heart ! I had a heart! *twas a gay and a happy 

thing; 
And it danced about in my youthful breast like a lamb 
in the GOBore spring 


But now it lies like a Fe. 0 GEE lamb, its life blood 
; trickling out— 
"Tis, a faithlos heart to believe him false—I-told bim 
it should not doubt ! 
| Doubt, doubt, doubt, — 
Oh days pass on, long weary days, but they bring no 
..,ond to doubt! 


Oh what will he say when he finds my cheek has grown 
80. thin and pale? 

I will hide it close like a wicked thing, beneath my 

© -* bridal veil; 

He ehall not know how the tears have worn the =pot 
that he loved to kiss— 

Oh what will my own dear Willie think to meet 8uch a 

+ © wreek as this ? 

This, this, this / 

Oh little he thought, when he left me last, to meet 

Such a wreck as this ! 


Come back, come back, my love, come back, — 


+. The: voice had proceeded thus far in- the third 
abannds when the-8inger appeared before me upon 
the.opposite bank. of the stream ; she stopped im- 
mediately and-ran-in among the trees, but-pres- 
ently. returned, - and sto0d/8vme moments gazing 
at me in 8ilence... I had been at-first excessively 
alarmed, but became 800n convinced that there 
was no-/occasion for fear. Though evidently a 
maniac, 8he was mild and timid.-' Her age could 
not have exceeded twenty. years, and to her youth 
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wasted ; like most of er: unfortunate class, her 
dress was somewhat fantastic, though displaying 
delicate taste. Among her curls—soft- brown 
curls they were—she had twined:a s of 
woodbrake, the most delicate of its jd + 
here and there a beautiful wildroge. On one side 
of her head hung a blonde veil, white, as wa#her 
'dress throughout, and in comeed places she had 
looped up her skirt with'tasteful boquets. So ex- 
ceedingly fair a complexion, I have rarely seen ; 
and her large eyes, of a 8oft hazel color, were 
fixed upon me with such a strange, wild: gaze, I 
turned away. my head to dispel the witchery they 
threw 80 heayily over my s8enses. 

She ventured very close upon the brink of the 
stream, and placing one little ſoot upon the fallen 
tree, leaned anxiously forward and inquired in & 
s0ft, plaintive voice, © Have you seen my Willie ?' 

I «hook my head in reply, and she turned away 
with a disappointgd look, murmuring, *O yes, 80 
they go on shaking their heads forever ! If they 
knew what it was to hunt for one they loved from 
morning till night, and weep and pray for him 
from night till morn again, they would go and 
find my Willie, and bring him to me once more.” 

© Where shall I go to find him,* I inquired, 
© and what is his name but Willie ?” | 

© Name ? his name is Willie—my Willie. You 
will find him where the sun rises, I think—for he 
loves s8unshine, and flowers, and all bright, and 
beautiful things. He is beautiful himself—don't 
you think 80,” she inquired, sitting down upon the 
opposite end of the log, with 8uch a smile. 

© I do not know him,' I replied. 

© Ah, ' few do—you are right; very few know 
him,- or they would not call him faithless. Didn't 
[ promise to believe him true, and didn't he s8mile 
and kiss my hand, and say he would repay my 
confidence by unchanging devotion ? God and I 
know thee, Willie—thou hast two friends that will 
not forsake thee, nay, nor doubt thee—but love 
thee-forever and forever !' 

© How long-since he left you, dear ?' | 

'* Dear? dear ? He called -me-dear,* he mur- | 
enout to herself ; then recollecting my question, 
replied, *Oh yesterday, I think he went away. 
He never s8tays longer. than one: day from me. 
The -last words he said-:were, Believe me true, 
| Lucie. - Oh you whe never have known what it 
is to love, cannot imagine what bliss I have found 
in conning over those sunple words. 'True—true 


| 


were-added many vestiges of extraordinary beau- 
ty. Her. stature -was' 8mall,; and her form much ' 


—true—l awake in the. morning and the birds are 
| Singing true—true—true—l look out upon the 
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sky at night, and it is wtten all over with 'starry | 
words<<true—true—true.' She leaned her head 


upon her wasted hand,” and for minutes her 
thoughts scemed Jost in the past, Once a 8light 
g r passed over her frame, and once-8he-lift- 
ed her eyes toward heaven, as though invoking'a 
At length 


bleBsing -upon -some one 8he loved. 
she turned-to me again. 

4 Those are pretty flowers you are braiding. 
Willie has often twined them'in my hair—and I 
8uppose- that is why I loyve-them. If you will go 
home with-me I will show you a great many faded 
wreaths and flowers that Willie gave me. I never 
threw one of them away. © Perhaps you would 
laugh were you to 8ee them. Some: people do. 
But if ever you come to love—to love deeply, and 
truly and passionately as I have loved, you will 
know what it is to make a deity of everything that 
he has looked upon. Yes, you will worship with- 
ered flowers, and faded leaves, and all things-in 
the wide earth that. the hand of love has conse- 
crated. 'There will be 8ome 8tars-in the heavens 
always brighter than others, and they will be ever 
those that ke has pointed out to you, or that have 
smled upon - his vows ; there will be a few trees 
set apart in the woodland multitudes, whose shade 
will be to you the sanctuary of all adoration— 
they will be ever those that have embowered you 
in the holy converse of love ; there will be some 
flowers amid | the countless thousands that will 
geem-to.you more beautiful than their kind—some 
that will breathe a 8weeter fragrance, that you can 
never pass by without a glance of tenderness and 
a baptism of tears—they will be ever-thoge that 
he has loved—that he has admired—that he has 
chosen to- whisper | his affection.. - Come, go 
with me, lady, and I will show you my willow 
tree, - He plucked it from the little stream where 
we were rambling—he dipped it in the water and 
8prinkled over me.athousand jewels. How they 


| 


sparkled in the setting 8unbeams ! And when we 


reached my cottage home, he threw it down be-|| 


side. the step. I found it: in. the-moraing till 
bright, and- planted it upon a mound behind the 
house.' It has grown to a 8weet little tree, very 
800n they will make my bed beneath jt. —_ 
go-with me and 8ee-it.” 

She held out her hand, and I could not: rowigh 
without - causing her: 8orrow. My curiosity to0 
was-awakened to know her history. But just as: 
I had -crossed the stream to-follow her, a. young 
man met us, and caught poor Lucie by the hand. 
+ You have.caused me a great deal of trouble by 


straying 80 far, Lacie,” he said /in a voice of ten- 
der reproach, © Why will you Jugs mother by 
such conduct ?” | 

*Why you know, Edward dear, I camp out-to 
meet Willie. Is not this the night for the bridal ? 
And this lady is going home with me to be brides- 
maid, won't you ?” 

I turned to the young man. 
to her home ?” 

© Nearly a mile.” 

Of course I did not think-it expedient to walk 
80 far at an hour 80 Jate/; but 1 hastened to gath- 
er from him s8ome incidents'in the poor girl's his- 
tory. The facts were sgimply -these. She+had 
been wooed by a young 'man of great personal 
beauty, but of exceedingly volatile temperament. 
He had apparently loved her, and had s8ucceeded 
in gaining a most passionate return. ' 'They were 
betrothed, and the time was appointed for their 
union. He left her for a short visit to his parents 
in another state, and the next tidings they had of 
him he was married. Lucie would not believe 
the rumor until it was confirmed by a letter from 
himself, in which he attributed his faithlessness to 
the persuasions and denunciations of his father, 
protesting that he never did and never could loye 
any one but her, This letter threw her into a 
violent fever, from which she came forth a bewil- 
dered and melancholy being. She seemed to 
retain a consciousness of duty, and devoted her- 
elf assiduously to the wants of her aged mother. 
But she had times of being -very' wild, and of 
wandering far from home, dressed inthe garments 
that had been purchased for her wedding, and in- 
quiring ' of all she' met, © Have 'you s8een my 
Wilhe,?' She was never turbulent or gullen ; 
sometimes even, she 8eemed- merry -and- full of 
hope. But a great part of her time was spent in 
8inging mournful ditties of her own composition— 
and oftentimes they seemed poured forth without 
any preparation or ſorethought at all. 

Having gathered these facts, I bade them good 
evening; but the'poor girl turned upon-me'a're- 
proachful look, and exclaimed in the most touch- 
ing/ accents, 5 So you will not come and- look 
upon- the willow where | very  800n I am goingto 
lie me down to sleep, and dream of Willie all the 
live-long + day and night forevermore ! Well, 
may-you / never Jove as I _ iſ hi uteri 
as-I-weep. Farewell! 43489 

I never 8aw-' poor Lucie again. Her p4 et 
dind:bariy in the winter, and in a few weeks aſter 
the -beautiful love ruin lay beneath -the- willow 


* How far, sir, is it 
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which her own lover had gathered, and her own 
hand had planted to weep upon her grave. 


8,"*C.'E. 
— — — ———  — 


TO”ONE. 
Original. 


L1iFsx and love shall be one word 
With us, as we travel on ; 
Dead within the heart that chord 
Which to love's no.answering tone, 
Life is death where love is not, 
For the better feelings sleep, 
And the charm of earth forgot 
In heart slumber, fixed and deep. 


What the dew is to the flower, 
What the sunlight to the plant, 
What the spring to garden bower, 
What the air to birdling chant ; 
What the rivers are to ocean, 
What the rain to tree and field, 
What free grace is to devotion, 
Love to life will ever yield. 


Take the bird from vernal garden, 
Prison m the narrow cage, 

Take from guilt th* hope of pardon, 
Blot him out from mercy's page ; 
Then you've done like when is driven 
From the human heart all love, — 
Earth with love's a type of heaven, 

Without love no heaven's above. 


———> CCC _ ———— 
A SPECIAL PROVIDENCE. 
Original, | 

Wren William Penn laid out the-plan of the city 
of Philadelphia, he 80 arranged the streets that a 
wide. area should be left next the. water—or,in 
other words, that no stores should be built within 
a certain distance of the wharves. Had this plan, 
been adhered to, it would have insured the pleas- 
antness of the lower part of the city, and supplied 
the mercantile part of the inhabitants with con- 
veniences that can hardly be estimated. But the 
rage for building destroyed Penn's arrangements, 
and gueceeding generations crowded their houses 
almost, into;.the river itself.. In consequence of 
this, Water Street, that runs along by the river 
ide, is. a narrow lane; always muddy, crowded, 
and-yery poorly adapted to the wants of the com- 
mercial community. I wish-the reader to bear 
in mind that-the original plan of Philadelphia was 
@ good one ; but that this deterioration was grad- 
ually -brought about by the generations which 
followed; _ / | | | 


» The:original-christian church was pure-in-doc- 
trine and. in practice-—an example for us in these 


| 
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latter days. The writins of the fathers are co- 
pied and quoted by us as authority for faith and 
practice, and the epistles of the early apostles 
are regarded as a part of the New Testament. 
But we find that the declension began at an early 
date. The 8tars of heaven fell to the earth. The 
church of Christ became desolate, and that king- 
dom which is not of this world, became a by-word 
and a reproach, -on account of the worldliness of 
those who professed to 8eek for its appearance, 
and to be guided by the precepts of its potentate. 
All 8eemed to be lost, when the Reformation was 
suddenly set on foot, and an attempt made'to re- 
store the church to its original purity and excel- 
lence. Of course that was not immediately done. 
Such a work cannot be achieved merely by the 
abolition of a few forms and ceremonies, and the 
Setting aside of several mal-practices. 'The spirit 
of anti-Christ stil} prevailed. The Holy Ghost, 
which had been 80, largely poured forth upon the 
original church—that Comforter, without whose 
aid and presence there can be little advancement 
in christian knowledge—was in a very limited 
degree manifested even to the reformed church. 
Yet-that individuals,'in several instances, became, 
more or less, the 8ubjects of divine inspiration, 
we may not doubt. But persecution' was till 
carried on. The most abominable of the Romish 
vices were not abolished. Much remained to be 
done—and much till remains to be done. Those 
who object to Universalism on the ground that it 
is a new doctrine, would do well to reflect that 
such a charge does not make against its'truth— 
since we have reason to believe that the church 
of Christ is becoming more and more reformed 
from the errors of popery—errors in doctrine, as 
well-as in practice. 

The reader will perceive that I have cited two 
cases of deterioration—to wit; that of the'plan of 
Philadelphia, and that of the original "christian 
church. To these I will add the fall of man from 
primitive innocence, and the deelension of the 
Israclites whom Jesus found in a very low and 
8sinful condition—having substituted the traditions 
of men for the commandments of God—and-the 
requirements of the law having become matter of 
speculation and trade, by which even the temple 
hadbeen turned into a den-of thieves. | 

'It appears that, in these- two latter cases, the 
gpecial interposition of Providence was necessa- 
ry, in order to restore mankind/to the path from 
whence they had strayed. No believer can doubt 


| that a special Providence was exerted to recover 
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man ſrom the effects ofthe fall, and Israel from 
her declension from the laws of God. When the 
lamp of truth has gone out, it has been lighted at 
the holy altar—fire has degcended upon that altar 
from heaven. This has been a special interposi- 
tion of heaven, lest man should go wholly astray, 
and the world should be irrecoverably swallowed 
up in sin and consequent misery, , 

Now we have no reason to doubt that a special 
Providence has . been exerted, from the begin- 
ning, to. redeem man from the power of gin, and 
restore him to the paradisaical state. from which 
he fell. 

After Adam had lost bis primitive innocence, 
it was not to be supposed that he could redeem 
 himself, for with the loss of virtue, we lose the 
desire to become virtuous. . A.fall from. virtue 
includes | the idea that our motives, disposition 
and desires, have changed—that we no longer 
take pleasure in that which is good ;. but that our 
will is corrupted, Anevil tree cannot bring forth 
good fruit, and the heart which has. become de- 
praved, cannot . return of itself to the paths of 
virtue. Were this the case, the scriptures would 


not. 8ay, that. * as in Adam all die, 80 jn_ Christ 
shall all be made alive,” 


The declension of Adam called forth the spe- 


cial providence of God for his redemption. + A 
way was provided by which he might return to 
holiness, without which there is no salvation. In 
the coming of Jesus Christ, we discern not only 
the hand of Omnipotence employed for. the re- 
demption of the human race collectively ;. but 
the appearance of the Messiah was at a time when 
Israel: herself had become a cast away, and was 
captive not only to another nation, but was also 
in bondage to sin and disobedience..: It was at 
such a juncture that the Redeemer came—a most 
remarkable case of the special providence of God! 
The hopes and promises of the gospel were held 
out to a sinning and fallen people—the Jost sheep 
of the house of Israel were called to the fold, but 
they came not. Jesus Christ was specially rais- 
ed up—even as Moses had previously- been 
anointed of God to redeem Israel from Egyptian 
bondage, andto _—_ them for the chriegnn 
advent. 

Now is it presuming too ſar to 8uppose thatthe 
Almighty has exercised a special providence in 
other/ cages besides the two which have been 
mentioned ? | Can there be a more comfortable 
reflection than that the hand of Infinite Wisdom 
and goodness is employed in human affairs—that 


A epecial Providence. 


his voice is heard by the waves of adversity— 
© thus far 8ball ye come and no ſarther-!'-and that 
in all we enjoy and all we suffer, there is meted 
out to each one of us, exactly 8uch. a proportion 
of good and ill as our case requires, and as is 
best for our real and- permanent welfare ? The 
poet gays, © Happy the man who sees a God em- 
ployed in all the good and ill which checker life,” 
and most cordially will every one respond to the 
gentiment who feels satisfied that all is-intended 
for the best, and that all will work together for 
good. Resignation./to the Divine Will is the 80- 
lace in adyersity, which blunts' the arrow and 
breaks the quiver of affliction ; but how can that 
resignation be obtained, unless we gee the hand 
of Omnipotence in our sorrows as well .as.in our 
Joys ? | 
Nothing but a special interposition of provi- 
dence can redeetn a nation from. 8in, Let us 
then believe that providence-did 1nterpose to 
bring about the reformation from popery.- It is 
true that he did not send a Paul or a Jesus to 
perform the work—and we zee the consistency of 
this. The work which Jegus had to do, and 
which Paul was called to forward and 'assist in 
establishing, was a much more' original and 
mighty work than that of Luther and his breth- 
ren. Dark as was the Romish church, the truths 
of the Bible were not disputed. 'The christian 
church had started aright—the fundamental doc- 
trines had not been abrogated by the popish cler- 
gy, although much abuse and error had crept into 
the church. To those who already believed in 
the gospel, it was not necessary to address by the 
agency 'of miracles and prophecies. It was 
chiefly required to put that gospel into the hands 
of the people, and call on them to judge forthem- 
gelves whether the church was corrupted or not. 
But- that the spirit- of  Christ was measurably 
poured out upon the reformers, I do not- doubt. 
The hand of Providence was visible in the work. 
; As: William Penn marked out the bounds of 
his fair city, 80 had Jesus and his apostles maryk- 
ed out the plan of Zion; and as the Philadelpbi- 
ans have come short of Penn's plan and deterio- 
rated from it, 80 did the proſessed followers-of 
Jesus and the successors' of the apostles deterio- 
rate .and fall away from. thprinaiienien _ 
Zaon should be builded. (2:11 TE 

” Now'it is not to be expected has the mis 
dividuals who have thus destroyed the. beauty of 
Philadelphia; in ;one point, will restore' it to its 
pristine condition. + If it-is ever done, -it-must be 
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achieved" by those who have the game mind which 
was in William Penn. '' Neither was it to be 'ex- 
pected that those clergy who” had destroyed the 


beauty” of Zion, would restors it to its original | 


excelletice. Tt must be done by thoge who, dis- 
regardifig the commandments and traditions of 
men, "go back” to first principles, and in whom 
dwelleth the same holy spirit which was in Jesus. 
If the reformation had a tendeney to restore the 
brightness of the New Jerusalem, then was it set 
on' foot and is 'still continued by the agency and 
influence of the Spirit of God. 

If, through the operation of his Spirit upon the 
hearts of "men, the Almighty produces events in 
his outward creation, which, without 8uch oper- 
ation would 'not have been produced, then it is 
very certain that he may, with other means also 
bring about changes in the outward world. Hap- 
py is he who, under a sense of this, can say al- 


ways, '© Thy will be done.” BETHA. 
Boston, Mass. 


. ; OE ODr———_—_— 
LINES TO \4 CONV OLVULUS :* 
Original. 


LanGvact—* Worth sustained by affection.” 


ELoQuexT wildling ! I listen to thee 

As a prophet. of blessings preparing for me ! 

How. couldst thou have chosen-a pleasanter theme, 
Than one that hath burdened my heart's ey'ry dream ! 


By Huron's green banks, gentle prophet, thy vine 
Q/en's, frail trembling Apjen doth sweetly entwine ; 
So thy prophecy tells a heart shaken by fears, 

It shall find a love-shelter through perilous years. 


They Shall not be lonely and degolate* days, 

hen the eye groweth dim, and loseth its rays ; 

When'the form'is bowed Tow, and the dark hair turns 
1... white : 

And the heart hath forgotten its early delight. 


L shall»win: me -some hearts—80 thou tellest, sweet 


1 BOwWer—, | . | 
widdalons shall then yield me a limitless dower ; 
| (holy proviso !) my own heart be given 
To truth, and the worship and practice of heaven. 
Glen Viola. (1:6: 


EVELEEN. 


*'Or Wild Morning-Glory, received from a brother 
at the west. as | 


MarRrI4Ge. It "is 'absolutely 'necessary to the 


enduring happiness of the ge state, that 
_ the. temperament, habits and disposition of the 
parties be as clogely in unigon with each other as 
o88ible—for, 8ay what you may, unless this is 
he cage, secret heart-burnings will arise, which 
will create feelings of cold indifference. 


| ILLUSTRATIONS OF FEMALE 
EDUCATION. 


BY SARAH CC. EDGARTON, 


Original. 


V. MANNERS; OR INWARD AND OUTWARD 
GRACE. 


| *WrarT a difference in those twin sisters,” said 


a lady to her friend who sat with her at the tea 
table of a ſashionable city hotel, casting, as she 
gpoke, a glance at two young ladies who were 
geated gome distance down the opposite side. 
© Every motion of IsabePs is graceful-—but poor 
Love betrays actual mauvuise honte—T wonder at 
her want of refinement.” , 
©I should not judge her to be deficient in that 
quality,” replied the gentleman respectfully ; 
©there is too much soſtness in her eye, and her 
cheek reveals too many blushes to bespeak indel- 
| icacy of feeling. Her naiwele is to me rather 
pleasing—it shows a heart uncontaminated by in- 
; tercourse with the world. Her sister is certainly 
a model of grace—every limb and feature is ſash- 
toned for perfect action. Bred in an Irish hut, 


| she would have still moved with consummate ele- 


gance ; and nature has not heen neglected with 
her. Taglioni need not blush to own her a pupil. 
Yet I like better the manners of Love. 'They 
are very simple, but full of heart; Even in be- 
stowing the most trivial attention upon any one 
near her, she betrays a degree of tenderness that 
could only have existence in a pure warm heart. 
Isabel is polite ; Love is affectionate.” 

But how much more beautiful Tzabel is !” 

* She is, certainly, according to popular taste. 
But even in that particular T prefer Love. I 8ee 


-|| no beauty in anything save expressions -of intel- 


lect and moral purity. Love's countenance is 
radiant with these. For a long time before you 
8poke of them I had been watching the beautiful 
variations of expression that flitted over her face 
while | ie to the conversation of those scien- , 
tific gentlemen below her. Her sister meantime 
was drinking iin the sweet flatteries of the roue at 
her 8ide. Isabel may excelin outward, but Love 
I am certain, excels in inward grace. I'should 
like much 'to inquire into their histories. ' They 
cannot have been educated together.” PA 

© That is true, sir. + They'-were not. Their 
father was a lieutenant in the navy, and died 'at 
ea. His widow was left with only a small annu- 
al pension, insufficient for the 'support of herself 


and two children, and consequently accepted the 
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offer made by a wealthy brother of her husband, 
to educate and provide for one of the daughters, 
while with the other, she retired to the country 


and became mistress of an humble village resi- | 


den6e, where she has almost supported herself by 
needle-work, till a recent occurrence has render- 
ed | ow toils unnecessary. Some wealthy rela- 
tive of hers—a West Indian uncle, I think, has 
lately died and left her heiress of all his estates. 
Legal business connected with the investment of 
' the property has called ber to the city for a few 
months, and she has taken both daughters to 
board with her, It is Love's first visit to town 
since her childhood. Isabel has been ever a res- 
ident here, and her uncle has spared no expense 
in 'procuring for her all the advantages the city 
affords for education, gociety and amusements. 
She must be greatly disappointed and mortified 
to find her 8ister 8uch a simple rural maid—s0 
absolutely rustic, and ignorant of .conventional 
politeness.” 

There is more to be proud than ashamed of in 
that timid creature, thought the gentleman, but 
perceiving his companion to have little disposition 


to conEur with his tastes, he changed the 8ubject 


to gomething more congenial. 

Love Mandeville, meanwhile, was gradually en- 
gaging in conversation with the party around her. 
For 8ome time she had been discoursing eloquent- 
ly with her clear intellectual eyes, and after one 
or two encouraging looks' from her mother she 
- ventured to add a remark to one which had been 
offered by Dr. L— a very scientific' man. 

© 'The observation made by Dr. L—' she'said, 
modestly, blushing as she spoke, * reminds me of 
a beautiful probability noticed by Robert Mudie 
in his Work on Nature. Were he not a'scien- 
tific man himself, I should--scarcely venture to 


allude to an idea which seems rather the offspring || 


| 


of poetry than philogophy ; but may there not be 
Some truth in his theory of the delicate oxgans of 
gense being nurtured by what affords tham grati- 
fication—physically nurtured, I mean—as for in- 
stance, the eye—may it not, as he 8upposes, gain 
health, and vigor, and beauty, by  resting fre- 
quently upon lovely scenes in nature ?” 
*I am not qualified, Miss Mandeville,” 

plied the doctor, *to add certainty to a we Whne, 
tion which is really beautiful, and\I'think quite 
warrantable, If Miss Mandeville, however, has 


herself been educated amid the beauties of nature, 
"we shall certainly have one presumptive' proof 
that such an effect is produced.” 


——_— 
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This gallant reply from the gentleman occa- 
siohed Loye much embarrasement, but ahe.had 
too much good sense not to subdue it,'and contin- 
ue her investigation of a 8ubject which afforded 
her interest. The doctor, OT} was an el- 
derly man, and highly courteous. 

© I think the poetry of this thocey:i is inte 
in the probability that only beauty, fragrance and 
melody administer health to these organs. - It 
helps to establigh a holy truth of God's provi- 
dence—that no part of man's nature, either mor- 
al, mental, or physical, - finds sustenance-in any- 
thing which is not pure, and good, and beautiful.” 

© A very fine idea, Miss, as I have no doubt 
my clerical. friend will admit,” replied Dr. L— 
turning to a gentleman on his right—an elderly 
personage - whom the Dr. had invited to take tea 
with him. 

Mr. Lardner was a very grave man, but ts 
was an urbanity in his manners which conveyed 
a favorable impression of his benevolence. - His 
answer was very deliberate, and to Love and her 
mother, exceedingly gratifying. * Whatthe young 
lady gays is very true, and I listened to her re- 
mark with high satisfaction. I wish it were a 
fact more thoroughly and generally understood. 
Natural science should always be studied thug— 
always studied with, reference to. God's provi- 
dence. I am looking forward to the day—though 
when it dawns it may be upon my humble grave / 
—when natural theology. will have no distinct ex- 
istence, when it will be 89, incorporated with re- 
vealed Apa as to, lose its. identity, and yet, at 
the same. in its high and glorious powers. 
When this union is consummated, when natural 
theology gains an inseparable connection, with 


divine revelation, we may look then for a perfect 


religion from which the creeds of men will shrink | 


geek oustenance i in the good things of earth alone ; 
he will turn from the broken cisterns that hold no 
water, to the great fountain of life and salvation.” 

The high tone of these remarks, and the liber- 
al character of his prophecies, won for the ven- 
erable man the respectful attentioh of the whote 
company, save Isabel Mandeville and her beau 
attendant, Maj. Atherwood, Isnbel could'not but 
feel gratified at the commendation bestowed upon 
her sister, whom vhe really loved, but there was 
something excessively ludicrous to her mind, in 


. 


ETON 


| 


being -preached to upon the subject of religion, 
by an old man-in-rusty black garments, at a pub- 
lic tea table. She could attend church one half 
day in the week, because other people did 80, and 
the bishop looked very dignified in his rich sur- 
plice ; but any whereelse, religion was s8omething 
for which she had neither taste nor talent. Major 
Atherwood's entire ignorance of any thing be- 
longing. to- man's higher. nature was a sufficient 
reason. why he sought to ridicule all religious 
priaciple- in others. 


Mrs. Mandeville turned several reproachful 
glances upon Isabel, and watched with deep anxi- 
ety her intimacy with a man 80 profligate and un- 
principled as Atherwood. Before she left the 
table she had ſormed the resolution to quit the 
city with both her daughters at the earliest op- 
portunity. She was confirmed in her determina- 
tion by the reply of Mr. Lardner to an inquiry 
concerning the length of his visit to the city. 


©1 8hall leave early next week,” he replied. *I 
go in company with my nephew yonder,” casting 
his eyes toward the young gentleman whom we 
have previously introduced to our readers, *to 
8pend a month or two in F. with an old friend of 
mine, Dr. Waitt,** 'This was the village where 
Mrs. Mandeville resided, and she felt that the 80- 
_ ciety of 8uch a man as Mr, Lardner would be a 
great benefit to herself and children. Love, she 
knew, would be delighted, and Isabel she hoped, 
would be improved. Dr. Waitt was the clergy- 
man under whose rhinistry she had reared one 
| loyely daughter—he was her intimate friend and 
wise counsellor—her residence was near his, and 
of course she enjoyed his .constant 8ociety togeth- 
er With such as met frequently at his house, the 
learned, and wise, and good. 


The evening being yery balmy agd deli 
the young KC. of Wy” "v Dro 


"pr Fired to their pres tO MMr 
© Love,” exclaimed Izabel, as"#60n 
alone, <1 expect you will have 
tendants in this walk. Iahardly know: which will 
find _most. favor in your eyes, —Rev. Mr. Rusty 


Coat, or Dr, Scientific. . Come, Love, no secrets, 
with your. sis, which is to be the happy man?” - 

. ©'They are both happy, and ever will be. happy 
men, while they are guided by. just and noble 
principles,” replied Love, blushing & little at her 
sister's tone of raillery. * I should be very proud 
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| sinful. 


- man 


thick walking 8hoes ! 
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of either Mr. Lardner, 'or Dr. L. for an attend- 
ant, though I cannot hope for s8uch an honor.” 

©'Then I fear you will have to trudge alone, 
for what mortal man, except he be purblind with 
age, would care to walk with a body 80/equipped, 
is really more: than I can guess. Mob: bonnet, 
crape shawl, plain cambric handkerchief 'and 
Pray, when did yotſPcome 
from beyond the west ?' 

* Dear Isabel,”* said Love, begeechingly, © why 
will you laugh at me 80? My dress is 8uch as 
mother approves, and I think respectable. A cot- 
tage 8traw bonnet is always in taste, - and how 
much more . guitable. for an evening promenade 
than my thin light silk hat. My shawl and thick 
shoes are much. better than colds and agues to 
which I am constitutionally, 8ubject, you know— 
and as for a plain handkerchief—I never did, and 
never shall carry any other.” | 

© Never did ! Is it possible you have handled 
8uch dowdy things as that all the while you have 
been. here? How foolish ! If it were not for 
gome of these prudish quaker notions of yours, 


| you would be a sister after my own heart—but 


mother has been 8hriving you up in the woods till 
you are a most -absolute rustic in-manners and 
dress. What objections have you to embroidered 
handkerchieſs, more than to the embroidered col- 
lar you wear ?' 

{I object to them, dear sigtey, for Several rea- 
g0ns, : -In the first place, I cannot think them in 
good taste ; in the second place, I am guided by 
certain principles of economy in dress dictated by 
conscience,. and then living in a small country 
village, as I do, such.innovations upon the simple 
habits of rural costume would be ridiculous and 
It is not worth the while to dispute about 
matters of taste, Isabel—we have been educated 
very. differently. We. think. very -little of 'dress 


a || in the country. We 8tudy nature more'than art 


—th 
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wers created by God and inwrought with 

rdure, more than those fashioned by hu- 
vice, to pamper vanity. - Your handker-_ 
chief probably cost twenty dollars—mine but one ; 
twenty doliars saved a poor man his cow last 
week. Think you I am not happier in this knowl- 
edge than you are with that show of lace and 
needlework ?. . I do not pretend, dear belle, to be 
wiser and better than you ; but while you follow 
the customs in which [you have been educated, 
leave me in. peace, I pray you, with my rustici- 
ties.” 


Isabel said no more, and they descended togeth- 


© 
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er to the parlor, where the company were my 
bling. Maj. Atherwood took Isabel's hand, and 
drew her arm in his, while Love stole gently to 
her mother's side. | © Let me go with you, moth- 
er,* she whispered, Dr. L-— who stood near, 
overheard her. *© If Miss Love will accept of my 
poor escort,* he-said, smiling affectionately, © she 
shallShave one arm and Mrs, Mandeville the 
other.” 

*F must be pardoned, Dr.” said young Mr. 
Lardner, stepping forward from the crowd, * if I 
pronounce you somewhat selfigh in claiming two 
fair partners, while uncle and I are left destitute. 
I have not the pleasure of an acquaintance with 
the ladies, though I trust it is awaiting me ; and 
then I will make my plea to them.” 

' © Blexs you, my lad, I beg a thousand pardons! 
Mrs. Mandeville, Miss Mandeville, allow me to 
introduce to your ſavor- one of the best fellows in 
the city, —Henry Lardner, a true American mer- 


chant and a worthy nephew of his excellent un- | 
cle.” 

© Thank | you, doctor,' said the young man, 
laughing and. bowing. * With 80 many recom- 
mendations from one 80 entitled to credit for nice 
judgment, and sober truth, I shall find it very 


easy, I trust, to ivgratiate myself into favor with 


the ladies. What a happy thing it is to have 
good natured friends,” 


Yes, yes, I understand,”. exclaimed the doc- 


tor, *E understand why you are flattering--my 
good nature. 
be indulged, 1 suppose ; 80 Miss Love, with few- 
er protestations of regret than is strictly gallant 


I must resign you to a younger and handsomer 
beau.” 


Had Love felt really dispteased- with this ar- 
rangement, her countenance would not have yaried 
its gweetness, she only blushed very deeply, as she 


Well, these young: ſellows Ne; 


took the young gentleman's arm, and shrunk 


back from the observyation of the company, It is gf 


possible -8he thought his politeness a | 
much dashed with assurance ; but it was t 


aggurance of a frank temper—not like Maj. Ath- || « rei 


erwood's, . the effect of vanity. and .self conse- 
quence. 
of the hotel, that Mr. Lardner and Love found 
themselves in the rear. To young people who 

are forming acquaintance this position is never 
other than agreeable. It gives the freedom- of 
private intercourse, without the embarrassment 
that actual solitude imparts, There was' one 


It 80 chanced as the party left the 8teps || ent 


thing, however, unfortunate to Love in her situ- 


o 
- 
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lustrations of Female Education. 
| ation, for directly-in/front of her walked her sis- 


ter and Maj. Atherwood—a man whose manners 
were to- her sensitive delicacy, exceedingly repug- 
nant. The levity of his address, and the pleased 
attention with which Isabel listened to his flatter- 
ies, made Love's heart ache with many anxious 
fears. She blushed, - too, that her companion 
should observe them ; and this shame excited her 
to efforts in conversation that 800n enlisted his 
whole attention. 

If Henry Lardner had been pleased with Love's 
deportment at the tea table, —her modest blusbes 
and intelligent countenance—he was fascinated 
now, by the lofty and delicate tone of her thoughts, 
80 8weetly and timidly uttered, - It is true, once 
in a while, she merely said yes, or no, when his 
remarks demanded something more ; but this was 
not occasioned by vacuity of mind, for all the time 
beautiful thoughts were trembling on her lips, 
aſraid to be spoken. Shall we write the idea that 
was passing in. Henry's mind while he silently 
compared 'the conyersation of the two sisters * 
One, thought he, opens her heart and all its sweet 
and holy sentiments slowly and delicately, as a 
rogebud unfolds its beauty and fragrance ; the 
thoughts of the other spring out like a nest -of 
mushrooms,. spontaneous and without grace or 
delicacy, leaving nothing to be drawn out, day 
aſter day, in the intimate. communion of love. 
That he did not fully understand Isabel's charac- 
ter remains to be proved in the progress of our 
story. Weeds sometimes grow over deep springs. 
The. value of the mind's fruitage depends some- 


, ||thing upon the_natural s0il, but more upon the 


kind of geed 8own in it. Take care of the s8eed 
then, de ag, friends, that no tares mingle 
witle the! at-grow up in your tender hearts. 
br eradicated. 
» our party left the park 
I zading, the rain be- 
fro n a heavy loud that 
ie 8ky, There was but 
lter, or get utterly 
-_- hall was opened 
glad enough to find 


tor passed from Chaucer and Spenser through all 
the bright array, down-to the Wordsworth' and 
Southey of our 'own day; he proved himgelf not 
only capable of a critiegl. perception of beauties 
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in the sentiments and language of others, but 
gave 8ome brilliant specimens of his own poetic 
genius. Love was enchanted. - The Jecture ex- 
ceeded any thing she 'had ever heard, and she 
could not avoid: whispering to her companion, 
that she regarded it a most fortunate shower 
which had driven them to such a shelter. 

When they leſt the hall the stars were-shining 
gloriously in the heavens, the air was cool and 
pure, and no traces of the shower remained ex- 
cept the water that: covered the streets.' Love 
found her thick shoes an effectual shield to her 
feet, and had no little perplexities to disturb the 
enthusiasm that the eloquent lecturer had awak- 
ened in her ardent mind. © What a beautiful 
thought was that of his,' she exclaimed, after con- 
siderable conversation upon the manner in which 
he had: treated his subject, © that every pure and 
elevated spirit breathes poetry as naturally as a 
roze exhales perfume [I believe it !” 

* So do I,” replied Henry Lardner, venturing to 
draw her arm a little closer within his, * I have 
had too many 8sweet proofs this evening to doubt 
it.” 

The next morning when Love rose early in 
joyful 8pirits, as the young and innocent ever 
awake, she was alarmed to find Isabel quite una- 
ble to leave her bed—the consequence of her im- 
prudent dress the preceding evening. This in- 
disposition confined her to her room during the 
remainder of their residence at the hotel, and 
Love made herself happy in nursing and amusing 
her. Isabel: was. sensible to her kindness, and 
confessed that though she was 'not 80 much as 
ome accomplished in drawing room politeness, 
she understood the graces of a sick chamber bet- 
ter than any one of her acquaintanee. 


It was a very bright September morning when 
. Mr. Lardner and his nephew and Mrs. Mande- 
ville and her danghters, passed up the river to the 
* quiet village 'of F—. Taabel was'still feeble and 
depressed'in spirits. ' She hadleft the city without 
an interview with Atherwood, who was absent ; 
and 8he knew not what to hope or fear for the 
fature. She loved him but too well ; yet she was 
8ufficiently acquainted with his reckless habits to 
trust little to his promises. © Her mother, too, 

had'remonstrated with her very Seriously for as- 
8ociating 80 intimately with "a" man of notorious 
profligacy ; but love is wayward, andiit would not 
be brooked in its regrets.” "She wept for him, chi- 
ded her tears, and then—wept again. 


"Love eympathized with her sister in her griefs, | 
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though it was surprising to'her how Isabel could 
be weak enough tg, bestowher affections on a 


person 80 little wo ; eh her mentally or mor- 
ally. She was quietly happy 'in ber own gentle 
affections, and innocently deemed that -all might 
be the 8ame. | She loved her mother and her sis- 
ter—it was sufficient for her happiness to minis- 
ter to their enjoyment. She felt 8ure tit bad 
Isabel been well and lively as usual, she never 
could have enjoyed herself 80 much as im their 
passage up the beautiful Hudson. Uncle Lard- 
ner, —they all called him uncle to distinguish him 
from Henry—uncle Lardner was 80 kind and'80- 
cial, and talked to her 80 instructively that she 
was never weary of listening, save when Henry 
was near to talk, and 80 very sweet and patient a 
listener 'was she that the old man talked-on and 
on till his nephew grew very impatient and wished 
old age would not always make people garrulous. 
He was growing s8elfish very rapidly. 

Well, weeks passed on in the pleasant-village 
of F. and Isabel was nigh unto her grave. At 
least, 80 her physicians said, and 80 her friends 
believed. A great change had certainly passed 
over her mind and person. The ravages of «dis- 
ease were upon her form and countenance. Her 
wasted cheeks and 8unken eye, her bowed and 
emaciated 'form, and feeble motions 80 different 
from the fascinating grace that a ſew weeks be- 
fore had charmed all observers, told a tale of sc- 
vere suffering. But her mind had been renova- 
ted, not weakened. She had been surrounded by 
holy influences. Sickness and thoughts of death 
are never without ministries of sanctification to. 
the heart, The devoted mother, too, wearing 
her strength away in services around her bed— 
praying for her health and teaching -her lessons 
of piety and heavenly wisdom; the gentle Love, 
the 8weetest of her sex, gliding like an angel of 
mercy, to her side to alleviate the slightest wear- 
ine heering her with low-toned 8ongs, and 
pleat conversations ; reading to her 8uch boly 
and beautiful oaiitiah6nts: with an emphasis 80 80 
thrilling and a tone 80 penetrating that Isabel 
felt her whole 8oul changing into music ; the 
grave and pious instructions of uncle Lardner, 
and the tender sympathy of brother Harry as she 
called the nephew,—all these 8acred influences 
were around her, and aided her in casting off the 
bondage of early follies. 

One day she 8eemed better than usual, and 
was s8itting in her chair by an open window, when 
a chaise stopped at the gate and Maj. Atherwood 


.- 
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alighted. Before ahe, had time to withdraw ſrom 
the window, he sto0d close, b before her. He held 
out, bis hand ; .sbe, yielded hers. coldly and he re- 
ceived it coldly ; uttering exclamations of surprise 
at  8eeing her thus altered... She invited him to 
enter the house, He hesitated for 80me moments, 
8aid he was merely passing through the town and 
ſor ol acquaintance's sake had called for a mo- 
mentary ' interview ; and then, not knowing how 
to excuse himself, he entered the room where she 
sat with her mother and 8ister, and having gazed 
at her till he was satisfied she was very: ill, and 
conyersed with her till he found her mind was as 
much. altered, and he thought as badly as her per- 
80n,, he bade them all adieu, and in five minutes 
was driving rapidly out of the village. 

From this hour Isabel gradually improved. 
She. was able. to join Love in her walks seyeral 
times. before Henry left, and convinced him by 
her serious conversation and chastened manners 
that where mushrooms have sprung up, the s8weet- 
est of roses may be. planted and/nurtured. And 
while Isabel improved in inward, Love improved 
in outward grace. Her naturally affectionate and 
gentle. manners became more free and unembar- 
rassed. . She learned to talk without blushing at 
every. word, and to take a gentleman's arm with- 
out. trembling. Indeed, there was one arm that 
she began to lean upon quite confidingly, and one 
time as 8he walked thus, a voice breathed words 
like  these. in her ear. *Gentle Love, it is.a 
precious name of thine—wilt thou give it to me ?” 

Probably-the generous girl] gave him one-name 
that night, and it was not many months ere she 
cast. aside the other also, and he gave her his in 
exchange. He loved her for the graces of her 
heart, and. he was happy to find that time, and 
sickness and sorrow were alike powerless when 
exerted against, charms like hers. Her heart 
was always good, therefore her manners were al- 
ways gentle ; her mind was always clear and con- 
sequently her conyersation was always intelligent 
and engaging. Conventional mangers have lit- 
tle grace compared with 8uch as these ; 80. Isa- 
bel wisely Jearned, and made them —h———n 
accordingly. 


———C- 


Goop deeds pay thorkdathes | Vice pays itself !' 
Want and wretchedness, twin brothers, receive 
their merited'deserts ! Pride, the inflated imagi- 
nation of yain minds, receiyes too, his hollow ap- 
plause! Eternal ſriendship alone is pure ! 


| 


| 


| 


| 


| Impromplu,— The. Voice of the' Dying. 


| 


AMEBOMETU, __ 


Is the forests, by t its fe ; founts ains, 
Where the moss grows oft and green, 
In the dells, or on, the mountains, 
God alike is felt and Seen. 


Who would love. the peaceful river, 
Where the waves are soft and low, 
Where the agpens Hgntly eos 
If God spake not in 


Who would care to hold communion 
With frail beings born to die, 

If no hope of future union 

Gave a sanction to the tie ? 


What young heart would waste affection 
On sweet spirits of this earth, 

If they had no sure connection 

With a high immortal birth ? 


Who would love, if love were mortal? 
For a curse 't would then be given ; 

" Now we look a as, 1 bright portal, 
To th* undying love: of heaven ! - 8. CE. 
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THE FOICE OF THE DYING. 
Original, 


A $HoRT time 8ince I noticed in one of our pert 
odicals, a 8uggestion that a collection of facts, 
descriptive of the closing scene. of the lives of 
Universalists, which have been made radiant by 
the light of a glorious. and © good hope through 
grace,” should be publisbed, in the form of a tract 
for distribution. And the propriety and impor- 
tance of the measure suggested, has impressed 
itzelf on my mind with a force which has impelled 
me. to. call the. attention of 8ome one. of our well 
qualified brethren to the work ; for I believe. it 
could not fail. to. do incalculable good. And the 
reasons I. would. offer for the. belief I entertain 
may not be unsuited to a brief space in the Rz- 
POSITORY, ; | 
There are minds in community, which might 


be awakened to the investigation of | religious 


truth by the influence of such; a work, which, 
perhaps, would otherwise. remain in. a state of 
coldness and inactivity scarcely a Jon c0mviems 
of death itself ! 

The © cunningly devised” 8aying of the oppos- 
ers of the doctrine of God's i | 
© Universalim will not do to die by,” has doubtless 
operated with a power, little less than a spell of 
enchantment, on many timid ouls ; and being 80 
well calculated to coglesce. with the ſears and 
prejudices of. the unenſranchised mind,it, has 
helped to weave the worm-wood chaplet. which 
has crowned. death © xiNG as, .TERRORsS !! And 


i 


The Voice of the Dying. 


through. constant fear. of this -great . devastation 
they have been all their life-time 8ubject to bon- 
dage ! and oh.! how,crvel has that bondage been. 

The ideas which are naturally and inevitably 
associated with. the thought of death—when we 
gaze upon the motionless form, the rigid features, 
the glazed and rayless eye, and the forever sealed 
lips of 8ome. one whom, we, have fondly loved, — 
with whom we have been wont to hold 8weet con- 
verse, and whom we are about to commit. to the 
cold tenancy of the *narrow house'—are of them- 
elves sufficiently painful! And then, when the 
thought comes, of pleasures vanished, —of friend- 
ships severed, of hearts bleeding, and of hopes 
blasted by his touch !—and when, too, we reflect 
as we look upon the marble representative of 
what was once life, and joyous motion, that we, 
too ; yea, that all who hve, are s0on to be gum- 
moned to join 

* The innumerable caravan 

That moves to the pale realms of shade, and take 

Our silent chamber in the halls of death.”. 
We. all know that the ghastly pageant of the pale 
monarch, as he thus presents himself, is well calcu- 
lated to check the hearts pulsation, —to.cause the 
purple current to run back, blanched, to its 8ource, 
and the poor affrighted mortal to shrink from the 
remoerseless, tyrant, with aversion and dread ! 
For we do know that a desire for life, and ayer- 


$ si0n todeath, are principles interwoven with every 


fibre of our being. . But when to these considera- 
tions, in themselyes sufficiently dreadful, and-ap- 
palling, are added the horrific scenes and the 
dreadful enginery of torture, which the cruel in- 
vention of man has placed in the unseen world, — 
© there is surely no cause for wonder that the uN- 
CHRISTIANIZED Mind should. turn in an agony of 
fright from the woe fraught picture, whose. every 
lineament thus drawn, is rife with horror. 

Now 8uch is the imposing array of dismay and 
terror, which has been brought by unfeeling man, 
to give currency. and force tothe trite saying that 
© Universalism will not do to die by.' The pulpit 
and the press. have groaned beneath the burden 
of as8ertion, that, when Universalists- approach 
the confines of the domain of.the universal con- 
queror, they discoyer tha; the terrors which death 
usually wears, are not all that make it terrible. 

hat they: now, alas ! too late, discover;their too 
fatal delusion ;—that they: see through the vista 
of the- grave those tremendous scenes of woe, 
which before, they. had deemed were unreal ;— 
that they now-bave opened up to-their. startled 
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vision,. those gloomy cells, whose only rays are 
emitted from hate's lurid lightnings leaping from 
crag to. crag of their infernal -prison, ' to. make 
darkness and desolation more drear;' to gear 
and scar, and burn -the conscience to-immortal 
torture ! and where, they. are taught to feel that 
their doom: is that horrid place, — 


Where friends shout victory as hope expires ! » 
And, man pours blasphemy at Gon's pDExSIREs ! 


And by such dreadful phantom scenes as these, 
transcribed from the wild working of the fana- 
tic's brain, have. the: opposers of the doctrine of 
God's, impartial loye, thrown up before the unin- 
formed mind a barrier to investigation ; and.even 
frightened thousands from confidence in the word 
of God ! 

People have from infancy been eds to con- 
fide. in the s8tatements of their ministers. And 
hearing from them the s8aying 80 oft repeated that 
© Universalism will not do to die by '—hearing from 
them 80 frequently the statement that Universal- 
ists renounce their sentiments on the death bed, 
the deceived ones are inclined to believe the truth 
of the remark ; and hence, they feel little-or no 
disposition to_ investigate the evidence on which 
a doctrine rests, which. they are. taught to be- 
lieve, yields 80. little .support to. the mind, when 
gupport is most needed. Indeed, fear holds them 
back ! And the startling array which she is able 
to conjure up, and | martial around. the dying 
couch, is such, that many minds are unequal to 
the encounter ! And I am ſully persuaded, from 
what has fallen under my own obgeryation; that 
there are thousands of minds in community, 
whose 8ouls are freed from these fetters last of all. 

Such persons are ignorant of the blessed truth, 
that there is power in the /gospel- of Jesus, to 
scatter all the clouds that veil the clear sky of 
the future ; to disarm_ the grim monster of the 
tomb, of all his terrors, ands0ften his once hag- 
gard visage, into the welcome features of a friend, 
gent by. our common Father to unlock: the portals 
of immortal life, and lead us on to those we love ! 
They are not aware of the fact, that there are 
thousands of our race, who, under the sustaining 
and peace giving influences of Universalism, have 
descended to the grave in tranquillity and peace ; 
chanting in spirit as they departed from the 
Scenes of earth, the almost inspired sentiment of 


the poet ; —_ 
« Jezus. can make a dying bed _ 
1 favs are, 
my head, 


Feel soft as downy 
While: on his breast;,'I 
And breathe my life out sweetly there *: 
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And I have known instances in which, when every 
other cloud, and shadows of doubt had been dis- 
sipated ſrom the mind, by the light of investiga- 
tion ; when” the doctrine of the universal PATER- 
nNITY,—and the 8ALvaTION © of our Gop, 8eemed 
clearly and brightly reflected from his works, 
and word, the early imbibed fear that the doc- 
trine might not prove adequate to the mind's 
wants in the dying hour, was the very last to be 
conquered ! and indeed was given up only from 
witnessing a scene where the gentle spirit of a 
beloved friend, sustained by that glorious doe- 
trine, in an unſfaltering trust,in God, was enabled 
to 8ink in the arms of death, not as a trembling 
victim to his power, but a triumphant conqueror 
through him that loved us! Then, the spirit of 
the survivor was freed from the last earthly clog 
and rose on the pinions of a living faith—as the 
eagle goars with unblenched eye, in the gushing 
gun-light,—to the upper atmosphere of ſaith and 
love, which the believing christian breathes, and 
went on its way rejoicing ! 

Let then, the happy death scenes of Universal- 
ists be painted by the pencil of truth, Let names 
and places, and references be given, Let facts 
be spread before the minds of the doubting, on | 
the subject, as helps with the other means which 
are used, to deliver them who through fear of 
death are all their life time 8ubject to bondage ; 
and their enfranchised souls shall hail the truth 
with joy, and rise up and call those blessed who 
have thus been instrumental in breaking the 
shackles from their minds. For they shall live 
in PEACE, and when they come to an exchange of 
worlds, * the weary worn out winds do not expire | 
80 8oft* as they shall breathe out their spirits to 


the God who gave them ! 7.3. 0. 
Marlboro, August 1839, . 
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REGARDING IT ANSWERED. 
Original. 


ALTHOUGH the moral sense, the inward monitor, 
the vicegerent of God, has been the theme of a 
thousand tongues, in many ages, yet there are 
many questions connected with the Subject upon 


which there till exists a variety of gpinion. 
logophers and divines differ in their opinions on 


Phi- | 
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The Voice of the Dying.— Conscience ; or @ ſew Questions regarding it, an#wered. 


to differ, as their vision is confined or enlarged, 
clear or beclouded by interest 'or prejudice— 
There are however, a great many well estab- 
lished truths on this subject, and in relation to 
these, if not incumbent apon us' to seek' more 
light, yet it is good for us to be put im remem- 


| brance of them though we know them, and'as St. 


Peter 8ays, to be stirred up 'by way of remem- 
brance. Our theme, then, although hackneyed 
may not be unprofitable. 

Can conscience be rendered keener or blunter, 
can it be 8eared or rendered more sensiive, can it 
be injured or improved ? and how ? 

The well known facts and laws regarding the 


improvement and injury of our other faculties 


render it altogether highly probable, so far as an- 


| alogy can be trusted, that conscience also may be 


questions relating to this 8ubject, from which we 


improved or deteriorated. It is well known that 
the power of certain parts of the body can be in- - 
creased or diminished. Take for instance the 
arms of a blacksmith, or the fingers of a player 
upon a musical instrument. The law holds with 
regard to the mental powers. A man accustom- 
ed to entrust the charge of his business to his 
memory, in a great measure, will in the course 
of time find his memory much more serviceable 
than will be the same faculty in a man who sel- 
dom has charged his with any burdens. The 
power of expressing one's thoughts extemporane- 
ously is also well known to be much improved by 
frequent exercise. It is indeed a generally known 
and admitted Jaw of our mental constitution that 
those faculties are the strongest which are used 
the most. 

What analogy thus renders probable, observa- 
tion and experience confirms, We remember a 
somewhat paradoxical expression of the celebra- 7 
ted Chalmers, which conveys briefly this testimo- 
ny of observation and experience. He said that | 


]| the more nearly'a good man approaches the'goal | 
CONSCIENCE ; A FEW QUESTIONS 


of perfection, the more imperfections he perceives 


[in himself. We trust there are many readers of 


this, 80 far advanced in the christian life as to be 
able to s8ubscribe to this 80mewhat startling prop- 
osition. To+-8uch it needs no word of explana- 
tion. To thoge, whose 'own experience does not 
furnish at once proof and explanation, it may be 
Said that « perusal of the biographies and diaries 
of 8ome eminen good men will give them proof 
enough of the' fact 'that'the" conseiences-of 8uch | 


may infer that more light is still wanted to enable || are #tronger'as they are more used. "And'in ex- | 
men to perceive the whole truth, or that it ig 6ne of || planation' of this we would say that the power of | 
those subjects upon which men are likely always || discerning between” right” and 'wrong in motives | 


The Urn of the Past. 


and actions seems to ſollow the same law observ- 
ed by the other powers of the mind, and to'be- 
come strengthened by 'use. Now it1is character- 

istic of good men that they minutely inquire into 

the moral character—the rightness or the wrong- 

ness of their actions, feelings and motives ; and of 
bad men it is equally characteristic and notori- 

ous that they trouble themselves but little about 

the right or the wrong of their conduct, and re- 

gard only its deceitful promises of present profit, 

pleasure or fame. 

These observations, then, —mere outlines to be 
filled up by the reader's reflections—go to de- 
monstrate that conscience may be either improv- 
ed or injured, and indicate the process by which 
these effects are produced. 

Now for the application' to practical purposes. 
It is a truism too plain to require any other proof 
than a bare announcement, that we are progress- 
ing in goodness, and haye our faces heaven-ward, 
when. our consciences are becoming stronger to 
perceive, and more sensible' to feel the moral 
character of our-actions ; and vice versa, that we 
are. on. a downward: path when the rightness or 
the wrongness of our actions is little regarded by 
us. If then we would desire the upward path 
and its final goal, and avoid the-path whose end 


is destruction,' the means to be employed are evi- 
dent : we must make it our first question in pre- 
meditating or reviewing our actions—what is 
right, and avoid that negligence 'or shrinking 
which dictates indifference to the nature of our 


actions. If we do' these, if we:go to conscience 
for its verdict upon all our inward feelings and 
outward conduct frequently and habitually, then 
what we ought to do, will 800n, inall cases, be | 
plain before us, and then happy are we if we 80 do. 
The path that leads to perfection is plain—it 
consists in consulting, listening' to, and obeying 
the monitor within. Who then will walk therein ? 
- Should conscience in ALL cases be obeyed ? 
Some may wonder at this question, supposing 
that although -men are every day actually diso- 
beying, yet ſew if any could be found who would 
advocate or defend "this disobedience to con- 
8cience. We admit there' are but a few cages 
in which this question can be rationally enter- 
tained. In ninety-nine casesout of a hundred the 
answer to the question—should 'conscience be 
obeyed—is only to be answered positively. But 
there are cages of uninformed, over /gorupulous 
conscience where the question /is-not to be thus 
readily decided. © Some ' would / thus 'immolate 
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|| themselves by excessive 'self | mortification, and 


others seclude themselves as monks from the 
world by their fear of every enjoyment and grat- 
ification being an unhallowed indulgence, all 
cheerfulness, all amusement being sin. Here 
the question is certainly allowable—would it not 
be better for 8uch a one to break through these 
needless restraints, and thus save himself- from 
the severe penalties he incurs, and from the still 
increasing ' domination of a superstitious - and 
thwarted moral judgment. Before determining 
this question we think a very considerate and 
minute estimate ought to be taken of the advanta- 
ges of implicit obedience on the one hand, and of 
the disadvantages of obedience in s8uch cages on 
the other. These general advantages we may 
present on a future occasion : meanwhile if any 


one think us in error, let him freely show his 
opinion. 4. 


IP C—————— 


THE URN OF THE PAST. 
Original. 


Trax urn of buried years—how mute it stands, 

And yet how eloquent its records are ! 

Sad memories rise, like antiquarian bands, 

To bring to life the wrecks reposing there— 

Sweet blighted hopes, like withered flowers of June— 
And love, a broken pearl of wasteless parts — 

And plighted vows, the remnants of a tune 

Poured from the keystrings of united hearts — 

And tender friendships formed with kindred minds,— 
All scattered like the dew-drops from the flowers, 
When from their rosy beds the morning winds 

Glide 8wiftly thro” the bright ambrosial bowers— 
And long hushed voices, like the riven links 

Of 8ome 8weet-tinkling, but dismembered chain— 
And smiles and tears, like drops the sunbeam drinks, 
Or rainbows fading ne'er to glow again— 

All these and more, are gtrewn upon-the urn 

That holds the sacred relics of the past ; 

And, lit by memory's torch, the fragments burn 
With a reviving incense to the last ! 


Clad in our sad funereal.robes and. copes, 

We come to thee, oh urn of buried years ! 

To read the epitaph of vanished hopes, 

And sprinkle o'er thy records-with our tears! 
What canst thou tell us, that our spirits yearn 

To know of what we loved and lost $0 goon ? 
Speak, tomb of hopes and joys !—mysterious urn ! 
And grant this simple, yet all priceless boon. 


* Ask, ask me not—to you a mystery 8till, 
Must be the knowledge sealed within the urn— 
What I may not reveal, the Father will, 

When to his open arms your souls return. 

The spirit hath its gifts, but never this— | 

To know the w ings of exiled loye ; 
Enough to feel its destiny is bliszs— 
Unfading bliss in brighter lands above.” 
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Our Country. 


OUR COUNTRY. 
Tax history of our young nation is peculiar. 
There haye been republics before us, and there 
have been republics formed since our system of 
government has been tested. It is not in the form 
of our government that we are peculiar ; but it is 
in the stability and orderly administration of it, 
that we differ from all other nations who have 
thrown off the yoke of kings and nobles. 'There 
was virtue enough in the American people to ori- 
ginate a peculiar form of government, and there- 
fore we may hope that they can maintain it : while 
our neighbors of South America merely followed 
ourexample, and it is to be feared that the people || 
were hardly prepared for the change, Their 
Bolivar trode in the footsteps of Washington until 
gSuccess had crowned his patriotic endeavors ; 
and then he fell, He could endure adversity he 
could brave peril and hardship ; but when tried 
in the ordeal of prosperity, he was found want- 
ing. We cannot be too thankful for the gift of 
g8uch a man as Washington. Some ardent per- 
go0ns, during the revolution, found fault with his 
moderation. 'They would have had him a Hot- 


gpur, a Charles of Sweden, a thunderbolt of war. 
Even John Adams did not estimate the peculiar 


qualities of Washington. But the world has 8een 
a great many heroes, a great many daring war- 
riors, and adyenturous chiefs, It has s8een but 
one Washington. People are prone to admire 
extraordinary feats of brayery. They do not re- 
flect that daring exploits are no proof of a war- 
rior's guperior courage, It is to be presumed 
that every general who goes into battle, has pre- 
pared himself for the worst. He holds his life in 
his hand, although he may not rashly "endanger 
it. He has other matters to engage his attention 
besides the display of personal valor. It is high- 
ly necessary to the welfare of his cause and his 
country, that he do not risk his life more than his 
duty absolutely requires. He has a heavy duty 
to perform. A weight of responsibility rests on 
his shoulders ; and the winning of a battle is his 
aim, by the most judicious means that he ' can 
command, 


his means, in every possible way. His murmur- 


ing, half fed and undisciplined troops were-not | 


efficient for his purposes ; and because he would 
not rashly peril the exigtence of the whole conti- 
nental army, there were some who'thought 'him 


more prudent than adyenturesome. Herein they 


have utterly mistaken the character of Waghing-! 


Washington was obliged to husband 


ton. He was, personally, intrepid ; and much 
inclined to endanger his own person. Hesought 
to preserve his army, knowing that final guccess 
was his object. Had he taken the advice of oth- 
ers ; had he risked a battle whenever an occasion 
offered, the star of American liberty would have 
gone down in blood. 'Then, indeed, he would 
have been denounced on all hands, as a traitor- 
ous rebel, and an unskilful general, | It is diffi- 
cult to please everybody. Washington -wisely 
determined to s8tudy the best policy, and leave 
the event to the great Disposer of all things, He 
determined to do his duty, according to the best 
of his ability, and to disregard either the threats 
of the adversary on the one hand, or the mur- 
murs of his own countrymen- on the other. He 
aimed not to dazzle the common "mind by bril- 
liant ſeats of useless- daring, but to 8ucceed in 
delivering his country from a foreigh yoke; 'He 
did 8ucceed; Honors now were showered upon 
his head ; but alas ! those honors could not re- 
munerate Fr for the days of toil, the long and 
anxious nights, the powerful exertion of all his 
bodily and mental powers, during eight long years 
of almost hopeless conflict with the most saga- 
cious and warlike nation on the earth. 'The 
boastful and gupercilious Briton had bowed his 
lofty crest—the employers of savage and blood- 
thirsty myrmidons had been humbled, and mer- 
cenary hirelings left our' shores to carry home | 
the tidings of the sound drubbing which they had 
received from the 80ns of liberty. 

The enemy was gone, but the country was in 
tatters. Many mencan fight, but the hero of the 
revolution was the presiding genius of his coun- 
try. We may truly 8ay, that our government 
was © without form” and*void.” Each state had a 
Separate government, and \there was an implied ; 
union between them, which union was wholly -in- 
effective, and which did not save the country |; 
from the first throes of anarchy. Rebellion and 
mutiny showed their grim vigsages ; and:\the com- 
motion of the late war seemed to be degenerating 
into the most dangerous symptoms, threatening 
our very exigtence as a nation. George Wagh- 
ington was chosen as the pilot: to conduct the 
struggling bark of the nation throuj 
had paralyzed 'the stoutest hearts. I need: not 
8ay how faithfully he performed his task—how 
calmly yet decisively. he grasped the helm of 
state—how successfully he compoged differences | 


and-satisfied rival, interests, until the constitution 2 
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of the United States emerged aboye the broken 
waves, the rock on which we have built, and 
which has 80 far proved impregnable amid all the 
storms which jarring interests and factious enter- 
prises have engendered. 'The example of Wagsh- 
ington—who neyer took one step in the path of 
ambition, even when the hearts of the nation 
were 'all bound up in his single person—stands 
alone, unrivalled, and proves his mind to have 
been thousands of years in adyance of the age in 
which he lived. Perhaps the man breathed not 
on the ſace of the earth, at that time, who would 
have 80 8ternly adhered to duty—s0 disinterest- 
edly haye g8acrificed all personal interests. 

But in vain did Washington live, if we are un- 
mindful of the lesson that he taught us. The 
success, the honor, and the stability of our insti- 
tutions, rest with the people. The same 8tern 
regard | to right, to justice, to the greatest good 
of the greatest number, which distinguisbed him, 
must be our watchword in the hour of national 
danger. Petty s8chemes of self-aggrandizement, 
reckless indifference to the happiness of others, 
must be thrown aside, for the fathers who are 
gone, cannot act and think for their children. 
Public virtue and private honesty will save our 
nation, and carry her on heart-whole to the verge 
of the millenium. Paltry ambition will s0on be 
regarded as detestable, by the whole world, and 
he who now figures in marble and in history as 
Napoleon le Grand, will be designated as- The 
Imperial Fool ; while the name of Washington 
will be as lasting as truth, honor, virtue, and 
humility. 
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LETTERS TO ANNIE. No. I. 
Original. 
POETRY, 


, - Glen- Viola, Sept. let. 
Duan Anxig, 


Ovn | 2nd A. in his last letter, gave me gome 

deas upon. poetry ; and among his quota- 

tions there was one which I particularly admire. 

og the imaginatior is 8hut out, and 
ts 
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mysteries of heayen ; and when this thirst of our 
Spiritual natures is appeased at an earthly spring, 
we lose the hope 'of those clearer and 'sweet- 
er fountains that well up at the feet of God. 
But am I not talking to thee of mysteries, dear 
Annie ? thee, whose pure heart never for one 
moment rested away from the brink of the water 
of life ? "Thou, surely, canst not dream of being 
satisfied at the well-springs of earth, and of losing 
thy strong yearning for those fountains of beauty 
that give life to the wild-roses of heaven! Yet 
they s8ay there have been poefs who knew no 
beauty beyond this dark, gross earth—poets 
whose lyres have been tuned to the praises of 
sin! Let us not believe it, my friend. They 
were not poets then, for does not one of the ex- 
cellent of God's children say, and say truly, that 
poetry is * a holy thing ?'—and can the most re- 
fined perceptions of the intellect—which vision is, 
indeed, the gift that constituted the poet, —digcov- 
er any beauty, or any purity in the creations of 
gailt ? Poetry is immaterial and cannot sin; it 
was born in heaven, and cannot disunite itself 
from the Divinity that dwells in all things. 

As a wild fawn shrinks from the step of man, 80 
does the spirit of poesy shrink from material affini- 
ties. Like a wild fawn, too, it tracks the 80lita- 
ry and dreamy retreats of earth, nestling about 
in the tangled wildwoods of the human heart, and 
reposing itself on the soft mosses that grow above 
the hidden fountains of love ; it hunts through 
the solemn shades and the sunny nooks of life, 
seeking for the pure springs of ſaith, and darting 
like a frightened thing ſrom the unhallowed eye 
of scorn, to the far dim coverts of the heart, bu- 
rying forever there the bright glances of its un- 
tamed freedom, It is as timid as it is innocent, 
as wild asit is beautiful ; and the young antelope 
might as well be yoked to a dull plough, as the 
holy spirit of romance to the grovelling service 
of vice. 

Fo give you the following original passage from 

.'s letter. © The- poet,” he says, * is gifted with 
a _—_ by which he throws a brilliant light 
on nature, and clears away obscurity, 80 that 
thoughts of angels may be read upon all s 
beautiſul and ſair. A highly intellectual friend 
of mine once remarked, that he sometimes thought 
men might at a future time be gifted with a vision 
that could read the writing of angels upon the 
leaves of trees and flowers. That. is the ideal of 
the poet in my mind. He has that vision.” Do 
you not think, Annie, that A. has this same vi- 
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son ? Why, then, is he not a poet ? Not that 
he. does not perceive as clearly as any other per- 
s0n, the .gweet and holy revelations of the Deity 
in creation ; not that his heart is not keenly alive 
to the tenderest and most delicate affectiong of 
our natures—for in his emotions and perceptions 
be is truly and peculiarly a poet, —but when he 
attempts to. throw his feelings into rhyme, it is 
-like the imprint of a love motto upon cold wax— 
the measure will not yield, the impression 1s left 
faint, and half its meaning becomes obscure ; or 
to use another simile, his metrical poetry is like 
a stream that gushes from a full fountain through 
an even, though it may be a flower-bordered and 
gracefully curved channel ; it is constrained to a 
uniformity that destroys the romance of its beauty. 

We have not a s8weeter poet among us than my 
beloved friend J. - She is. what I call a © wood- 
note * poet—wild, free, and full of nature. Her 
style reminds me of an impetuous stream, dash- 
ing at times over sharp rude ledges and tossing 
its foam into the sunbeams ; anon stealing be- 
neath dark drooping willows, and again rippling 
out into the 8unshine, and winding into verdant 
nooks to steal the image of a wildrose | and the 
8weetness from a tuſt of mint—irregular through 
all 'its course, yet always ſull of melody and 
beauty. 

. There is one thing that annoys me in almost 
all the poetry of the last centyry—its imagery is 
not delicate—it is not spiritual. There are too 
many incantations, and what may be called clown- 
ish personifications. They remind me of an en- 
graving 8poken of by Mrs. Hemans, of a great 
fat pleasure, with gouty looking feet.” | Personi- 
fications rarely please me—never unless charac- 
terised by delicacy or sublimity. How like you 
the poetry that places 8words in the hands of an- 
gels to fell © 8quadrons at once,” with © broad 8un' 
for their shields, all fighting, terrible with anger, 
in the fields of heaven? Sweet Annie, wouldst 
thou be such an angel ? 

But enough for the pregent upon this subject; 
I have thrown together these few. hints upon the 
proper character and true expression of poetry, 
as I understand it, thinking they.might be. pleas- 
ing to you, and available to some others whoge 
eyes may fall upon, this page. Sometime i in the 
ſuture I may give you another dissertation. 

EVELEEN, 


ABSENT friends, how dear in memory! 
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ADVICE TO A YOUNG MAN 


ON HIS LEAVING HOME, — AN EXTRACT, 


Original. 
BY DEL TA, 


DurixG the years you haye spent under the do- 
mestic roof, it has been the chief object of your 
parents, without neglecting any. other ugseful 
learning or accomplishments, to babituate you to 
the control of reason and conscience, and thus to 
8ecure for you the inward gatisfactions and the 
outward respect and reputation which are usually 
awarded to moral excellence—to virtuous char- 
acter, The plant they have been assiduously 
cultivating has hitherto flourished sufficiently to 
reward their Jabors and encourage their hopes. 
To you the care of this tree of hſe is now to be 
wholly confided. As you would attain to peace 
and happiness in your own bosom, as you would 
enter life to advantage, as you would gecure 8uc- 
cess, respectability, well earned wealth, or fame, 
neglect not the cultivation of your moral dispost- 
tions, habits and character. 'These will all con- 
tinue to grow and assume some form, whether 
you are attentive to their right guidance or not : 
a wild, unseemly, unſruitful one, most probably, 
nay, almost certainly, if no care is hereafter be- 
stowed. on its conformation. Some shape the 
mass will take: a mere lump if neglected ; the 
elegant vase, if care and skill conjoin to form it. 
Blast not, then, your parent's hopes and toils by 
remitting all care and labor in the direction of 
your conduct, in the formation of your character. 
Self cultivation is now to 8upply the place of pa- 
rental discipline. Of the results we entertain no 
ſears, if heedlessness of consequences . and irre- 
soluteness to duty, do not take. the place of fore- 
thought, plan, and faithfulness to the dictates of 
your own judgment. 


If your impulses are not laid under the gentle 
restraint and. guidance of your judgment, they 
will carry you from the. paths of wisdom, pleas- 
antness and peace, Your amiable and g 
dispositions will only lead you to \  friv- 
olty and indecision, perhaps, to being duped and 
imposed upon : your noble aspirations, o cu 
care, may shoot up- into extra and | 
verseness. Youth needs the bridle ; 
and guidance, 


| A consciousness of the dignity and manliness of 
your aims—of the oupremity of jud, 
conscience in regulating- your conduct—of y our 


$tendy endeavors to degerve the eteem ot the 
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worthy—this consciousness will preserve you 
from timidity and diffidence which sometimes has 
hidden excellent talents under a bushel, and driv- 
en noble natures in despair, to an association with 
vulgar and unworthy. characters, Against your 
natural bashfulness proving injurious to you this 
will be your securest safeguard. You will not 
shrink from observation of the worthy and friend- 
ly, at least, if you are supported and emboldened 
by the consciousness that you are a man, at least, 
in aim and firmness of resolution, and that by and 
by it will be apparent that you have been cultiva- 
ting the approval of heaven and of the excellent 
of the earth; Be not digcouraged because you 
receive not full credit for your virtues now—at 
first 8ight : a few years of probationship over, 
and even the most backward will have to ac- 
knowledge tested worth. Those who held back 
ſrom encouragement and companionship the long- 
est will probably be, after a sufficient trial of 
your firmness in virtue, your most attached and 
most yaluable friends, A station among men and 
among the worthy will so0on be assigned to you 
if you lay agide all boyishness and persevere with- 
out seeing any immediate beneficial results, in 
pursuing manly and worthy aims. 

If this consciousness does not support you, 
if you are childish, without good aims, and 
without steadiness in pursuing them, your con- 


8clousness of these deficiencies will cause you 


to shrink from the notice of the worthy, and 
will sink you into the 8ociety of the worthless and 
the vulgar. The excellent, the judicious, the 
good will keep aloof from you ; and without high 
aims and gelf exertion you can hardly escape 
from being ranked, and taking your station, among 
the thoughtless, the _ vulgar, the characterless ; 
and at last, among the mean, the worthless or 
the villainous. Whatever things, then, are love- 
ly and of good report—these aim at, these resolve 
to attain, these with decision{ and steadiness, 
pursue, 'The consci ousness of all this will keep 
you from taking your rank anywhere but among 
the excellent of the earth. 

For confirmation of these views, look around 
you among the young who have been, or who 
will goon be, within' the circle of your observa- 
tion. Do you not perceive” among the thought- 
less, the aimless, that they are either awkward 
or impertinent, and consequently ridiculous or 
detested—that their habits are disgueting and de- 
basing, their manners low, their phraseology vul- 
gar, and'that oecasionally, at least,'they are be- 
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trayed into acts which disgrace them, and utterly 
disqualify. for. respectable/ society ? Are they 
ever confided in, or eyer respected by the worthy 
who are not related to them ? 

Let then your aims be after excellence in some 
form or other, let your plans be well considered, 
and frequently  ask yourself whither am I going 
—to what will this course lead me ? Recollect 
how seldom any real good is attained with- 
out labor and skill, how 8eldom excellence is at- \ 
tained without persevering exertions. Only make 
a beginnang in this good work, only begin to im- 
prove, and the consciousness of this improvement, 
of this upward progress, will be 80 8weet to the 
taste, that your future continuance in well doing 
is 8ecured, —you will go on with accelerated 
force. 

It is a good rule which you have often been 
admonished to put in practice ;—to realize to 
yourself the presence of your heavenly Father, 
and to feel and act as if in his immediate pres- 
ence. In addition to this rule, the practice of 
which, we trust, has now become habitual to you, 
it would be well that you should now consider 
yourself, at all times, the 8ubject of observation 
by your parents or by 8ome very worthy person 
whose excellence you 8hould like to imitate, or 
whose approbation you should wish to procure, 
and endeavor to regulate your feelings and be- 
havior as if always under their eye. 


POTK nl EI 
JOAN OF. ARC IN PRISON. 
Original. 


Sur was alone ! alone in her deep woe 

As in her hour of victory-and pride. 

She had unclasped the armor from her form, 

She had unloosed the helmet from her brow, 

And cast them by :—And then once more arrayed 
In female garb, she stood in beart and form 

A woman ; lone and with nothing left her 

Save her heart ; a woman's heart to suffer * 

And endure ! grandeur and power, there. were none, 
Not e'en their relics, save helm and armor _ 
Lying at her feet. Her trust was broken, 

And the strong faith which had enabled ber 

To bear thus proudly on was gone ! her path 

Had been through war and blood, and she had stood 


With armed and mailed forms, berself the chief, 
The leader of them all ; but yet in all 

She was a woman 8till, Say 'twas a dream, 
Delusion, or the phantoms of « brain 

Wild and romantic, which had led her on 

In her strange, glorious career, 80 bright 

It almost dazzled, and 80 high that men 
Looked on and wondered at a woman's power. 
But if it was a dream, she had awoke, 

Or if delusion 8he had broke its spell, 

Or if the' ziry phantoms of her brain, 
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They too had fled/; whate'er ber faith had been 
'Twas powerless now. 

Within her dungeons walls 
She 8at alone ! O 'twas & bitter lot 
To rise 80 far above a woman's sphere, 
To stand in kingly halls and hear the shout 
Of victory, and see a nation bow 
In gratitude, and feel that *twas to her 
They bowed, to see a king receive his crown 
And know *twas he that placed it on his brow, 
Then from this dizzy height of power and pride 
To fall into the depths of wretchedness 
And wo ! and yet, all this ske might bave borne— 
It was not this that bowed her spirit down, 
But she had been deceived, and basely wronged, 
And e'en those in whom her heart had trusted 
Had proved to her worse than her deadliest foes ! 


What are power and pride unto a woman ? 

Yet there are many things man will not do 

For power, yet she will go on fearlessly, 

And $he will win the meed of praise and fame, 

And be the sign and watchword of a land, — 

And yet, it is the power, the secret spring 

Within her heart which gives her 8trength to do 

All this ; and it is 8omething nobler far - 

Than love of power or pride. But then destroy 

That power, but touch with a rude hand that spring, 

And all things else are nothing. There are things 

Which may be taken from a woman's path, 

And yet she will endure it cheerfully ; 

But there is one if torn away too rude 

Fearful and deadly ruin will 8ucceed | 

It is the hope which she has cherished, nursed, 

It is the faith in which sbe has believed, 

It is the trust where she has placed her all, 

It is the love which she has ever bound 

Around her heart of hearts, until it is 

Almost her very being, life and breath ! 

Destroy this hope, this faith, this trust, this love, 

And *twill be fearful ; should it rouse revenge 

It will be © deadly and quick and crushing;' 

But oh more apt to be like thee, Joan ! 

A rich and deadly withering of the heart 

A very pausing of the tide of life, 

As it should cease to flow when such deep wo 

Could be. N, T. M. 
Charlestown, Mass. 


ANNOTATIONS. 
Original. 


[ Continued from page 14L] 


Matt. v. 27. Thou shalt not commit adultery. 'The 
great 'Teacher shew the 8pirituality of this com- 
mandmeat in the allusions he made to it in verses 27 
and 28, impressing on the mind its extent, and guar- 
ding from the indulgence of those secret desires and 
thoughts which are the springs of unholy and im- 
pure actions. $4. tot | 
29. Lye offend, pluck it out. 'The marginal read- 
ing is the best—cause thee to offend, i. e. cause thee 


to contrary to. the obligations of a disciple. 0 
truth. By eye and Rnd Ee Bovine wn of 
cio es pt eg et Oe Ing 
the plucking out, ignified tl inqui, t « 
these for the sake of duty. . It was better to. relin- 
quish the possession or enjoyment of these dear ob- 
jects, and enter into the joys of the new and piri 
ual life of tbe gospel, than to cling to them to d- 


|} enforcement by magistrates 


Joan of Are in Prison, —Annotations. 
| Ing against duty and leading to a disregard 


of Christ 
and his warnings, and to participation in the geben- 
na torments a hing. . 

$1. Bill of dwworcement. Deut. xxiv. 1. 'Thelan- 


| guage of the Savior referred to the custom that had 


obtained among the Jews of giving a wide apphica- 
tion to the permission- of Moses, extending it to all 
dislikes- of the nal appearance of'the wife, and 
making it lawful to * put away? a wife for the slight- 
est causes. Josephus tells us that he put away his 
wife, the mother of three children, because he was 
not pleased with her manners. - 'The Savior 8hew 
that the law extended only to unfaithfulness. 

32. This language is not to be strictly interpreted 
according to the letter, but the ” pug It, and -teach- 
es that the lawful conneetion of man and wife can- 
not be dissolved for slight causes—that when thus 
diss0Ived, the dissolution is not morally right, and 
connections formed with others are criminal under 
these circumstances. The apostle Paul uses equal- 
ly — language on this 8ubject, as see Rom. vii. 
2. 3. 1 Cor. vii. 11. 89. 

$3. Forswear thyzelf. Lev. xix. 12. Numb; xxx. 
2. Deut. xxiii. 23. 'The Jewish doctors were ac- 
customed to teach that perjury was a breach only of 
the third commandment, and made no scruple of 
using voluntary oaths in common eonversation, re- 
garding the nature of their vow or promise less 8a- 
cred if they did not use the name of God in offerin 
or making it; but Jesus taught, that promises an 
vows were never to be made without consideration, 
and that to swear with the lips and annul the vow 
by mental reservation, was wickedness in a high 
degree. It is evident from the nature of the evil 
against which the Savior spoke, that the * swear not 
at all” in the next verse, referred to the common 
intercourse of life ; and another evidence of this is 
found in verse 27. It is questionable whether 80- 
ciety would be served by the abolishing of all judi- 
cial oaths, though they are attended by many evils. 

$4. Swear not—neither by heaven, &c. 'The Jews 
were accustomed to rate the sacredness of an oath 
according to the nature or sacredness of what they 
8wore by ; our Lord referred very distinctly to this 
bmi pen. in Matt. xxiii. 16. 18. 22, where we learn 
that they deemed an oath *by the temple? as not 
binding, while one * by the of the temple? was. 
To 8wear by heaven, earth, Jerusalem and the head, 
were forms in common use, and it was the Savior's 
object to show that to ewear by any part of God's 
creation, was the same as to8wear by himself. How 
wicked, and yet how common is the: practice, to 
gwear the most golemn oaths in the commonest con- 
versation and concerning the most trivial things ! 
Letsuch as are guilty consider their 


$7. Y: | 
any oaths to co | 
this rule, can result in 


as t acts of vate reven It o —Ex 
bed of yt 1 "Yes 


, but the Seribes and 

Pharisees had made it a rule for individuals. 'T 

Savior, the need and value of  dis- 
| our 


insult, is apparent from his own expos- 


tulation when 'struck by one of the officers in tbe 


Annotations. 


resence of the high priest, , John xviii. 292. 28 ; and 
has Paul did not receive his words in that sense ap- 
pears from his language on a 8imilar occasion, Acts 
XXiii. 2. 3. It should be remembered that Jesus is 
cautioning his digciples against retaliation of inju- 
ries, which is-80-contrary to the spirit of his relig- 
ion, and 80 pernicious in its consequences, that it is 
better to endure some evils, to experience some loss, 
even to make a temporary surrender of our rights, 
than by resorting to like means of resistance with 
those which the 1ll-disposed would use for our inju- 
ry, to inflame passion, kindle strife, and bring great- 
er suffering both on. ourselves and on them. This 
is the 8ubstance, if not the exact meaning of the in- 
struction. given, verses 38-42.” . Prov. xx. 22; xxiv. 
29, Rom. xii. 17-19. 1 Thess. y; 15. 1 Peter iii. 9, 

39. Resist not evil ; 1. e, retaliate not upon the 
injurious man. Literally considered, this precept 
would be death to all government and progress in 
holiness, for these require resistance of moral evil 
and evil persons, and we are bound * to resist the 
devil always. 

Smite one cheek, turn the other also. A command 
enJoining a pacific temper, not to be understood lit- 
erally, for our Savior, in the case already cited, did 
not thus do. John xviii. 22. 

40. Take cloak, $&c. 'This precept is a cautiona- 
ry one, guarding against permitting ourselyes to be 
drawn into vexatious and protracted litigations ; far 
better is it to make some zacrifices and keep clear. 

41. Compel thee to go a mile, &c., This alluded 
to a custom then prevalent, that any one who was 
on a government mission had authority-to command 
the service of any one on the road when necessary. 

42. Give to: him that asketh, &c. 'This, like the 
preceding precepts, is to be* taken with limitations, 
for a strictly literal interpretation would lead to 
those indiscriminate charities which are not always 
beneficial. 'The connection of the command shows 
that this precept had special reference to the wants 
of those whom we might consider ourselves released 
from an obligation to assist by their harsh treatment 
of us.* The connection of the words in Luke's gos- 
pel makes this meaning more evident as the correct 
one. Luke vi. $5. 

43-45. In these verses the Savior continues to re- 
buke the exclusive and vindictive spirit 80 prevalent 
among.,the Jews; and he refers his disciples to a 
high standard of duty—even the merciful Father of 

» Who measures out his kindnesses, not by the 
conduct of men towards him, but by the compassion 
of his own nature. To be children in character 
of God, we-must have our hearts imbued with mer- 
cy, for he is kind unto the unthankful and the evil. 

: 46. 47.:In-these verses, the Savior intimates that 
as they have higher principles of conduct, more en- 
nobling doctrines, it became them to be more gen- 
erous 1n —_— with others. If 4 were 
no more generous and philanthropic in their inter- 
eourse with others, they surely would give no proof 
of better principles of duty, and that they 

homes human love than the spirit of the age re- 
q . ' ; "E3 "%y + 
Publicans, were the tax gatherers, or the persons 
employed by the Roman officers who received the 
revenue of the tribute of the Jews to their  govern- 
ment... 'This tax the Jews paid rely ,and those 
of their en who were eng! in receiving 
21 ed, and are 
persons. 


the same, were despised and | 
always spoken-of as a class of 
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'These had love among themselves, saluted, or were 
friendly to each other, and if the disciples loved and 
ran only their brethren, they were no better than 
these, 

48. © Be ye, THEREFoOrE,” or because of the prece- 
ding reasons, * perfect, even as your Father 18 per- 
Feet.” 'The peculiar duty herein enforced, is that of 
benevolence and generosity. Luke has it—* Be ye 
therefore phy as your Father also is merciful.” 
Luke vi. 86. The spirit of this verse is well sum- 
med up thus, — Aspire to a resemblance of that per- 
fect goodness which you venerate in God, who nev- 
er discovers a selfish or vindictive dis ition, but 
sends down blessings upon the ungrateful and wick- 
ed as well as upon the devout and obedient.?. 

Chap. vi. 1. Do not alms before men, &c. Some 
would make this command at variance with Matt. 
v. 16. but the careful reader will perceive that in the 
latter instance the good works are to be done to glo- 
rify God, and with this disposition or intention they 
should be done before men, whereas in the former 
instance the disposition to do good works * fo be 8een 
of men,” is rebuked. 'There is no jar between the 
two, that which is done before men may not be to be 
8cen of men. 'The Savior had shown that the use 
made of the Mosaic precepts by the Scribes and 
Pharisees, must be disregarded by those who would 
enter his spiritual kingdom, and he now proceeds to 
point out other defections that must be avoided, and 
by, his allusions to almsgiving, prayer and fasting, 
shows a corrupt motive in the religious leaders of 
the age, and the spirituality required to make these 
religious acts beneficial to the heart and soul of the 
doer. The religious mannerisms of the times, was 
the subject of his rebukes and cautions. 

Alms, marginal reading has righteousness, and we 
may understand good deeds as designed to be refer- 
red to in this verse ; and we repeat, that our Lord 
did not condemn the publicity of good deeds, but the 
performance of them from a desire to attract atten- 
tion and secure the praise of men. Of the Pharisees 
our Savior emphatically said, * All their works they 
do to be seen of men.* Matt. xxiii. 5. _ 

2. Do not sound 6 trumpet, or as marginal read- 
ing, do not cause a trumpet to be 80unded. It is 8aid 
that it was a custom among mendicants in the east 
to sound a trumpet in honor of those who bestowed 
alms upon them ; but the expression in the text was 
doubtless a proverbial expression denoting a ws oh 
of beneficence in vain glory. When we speak of 
ostentatious professions and pretensons, we some- 
times use the phrase, he came with © a flourish of 
trumpets.” & 

T have their reward, i. e. the attention and 
applause they seek ; but those who would have the 
higher reward, the approbation of God, must obey 
the 8pirit of the ponng _ him that giveth, do 
it with sim .* Rom. xii. 8. | 

3. Let nat left hand know what right hand doeth. 
It is 8aid that the chest for the poor was on the right 
hand of the 'entrance to the synagogue, 80 that a 
person entering, might in the most secret- manner 
put his offering in. If such were the fact, there was 

eatheauty in I ; but peas; this ma 
the against ostentation in doing good. 

4. Rebar thee ty ; i. e. thou shalt have the 
fullest assurance of the divine approbation. 

5. Prayest. The same ostentatiousness of man- 
ner is here reproved. Social, nor public prayer, was 
not the subject of remark, but the manner of per- 


* Prayer is the soul's sincere desire, 
Uttered or unexpressed.”. 

6. Enter thy closet, $c. "The Jews in general had 
a 8ecret chamber, or place for prayer and medita- 
tion in the upper part of the house. 'The spirit of 
the precept, is that the heart must be alone with God. 
The silent language of deep feeling constitutes 80me 
of the most expressive and acceptable prayers that 
rise to heaven, | 

7. Vain repetitions. It was a custom among the 
heathen to indulge in a mere multiplication of words, 
repetition of epithets, as though a reiteration of these 
would better attract the attention of the gods. In 1 
Kings xviii. 26, we have an illustration of this, where 
the prayer of the worshippers of Baal from morning 
to night, was but the repetition of their god's name. 
Devotional ferror will sometimes lead to , great 
length in prayer, but this is not in the least to be 
ass0ciated with the * yain repetitions? of those who 
think they are to be heard for their much speaking. 

8. Your Father ;knows what things ye have need 
of, &c. Matt. vi. 32. * Jesusdidnoturge the divine 

mniscience as a reason why men should not pray, 
for this duty he enjoined in the plainest terms, Matt. 
vii. 7. but as a reason for discarding the notion that 
by their importunity they could persuade God that 
they were in want. 

9. Aﬀter this manner, i. e. let this be your pattern, 
your model. And what a beautiful pattern—simple, 
concise, and comprehensive. It was customary for 
the Rabbins to give forms of prayer to their disci- 
ples, and Christ in giving one offered a guide for all 
others. All our prayers should partake of the spir- 
it, doctrine, and sentiment of this, for this embodied 
the substance of all prayer. 

Ovz Father. Is it not worthy of remark that in 
this model or pattern of secret prayer, Jesus should 
use language in the very opening that recalls man's 
brotherly relation ? © Our Father.* 'This is an ac- 
knowledgment of our social nature, our common 
origin, our common filial relation, and let but the 
Spirit of this expression be in the heart, and all the 
wishes and desires of the 8oul will accord with gen- 
erous love. Man should never forget that there are 
others to pray for besides himself, and give a right 
direction to his feelings by a remembrance of the 
ties that bind our common nature. 

Father. 'Though asimple term, yet this is a name 
whose fulness as applied to God, is not discerned as 
it should be. What is it makes God our Father ? 
Not simply that he created us, for he is the Creator 
of the hills, the trees, the animals, and we nevercall 
him the Father of these ; but the communication of 
his own Spirit—a kindred nature—is what consti- 
tutes him our Father. © God is a Spirit,” © there is 
a gpirit in man,” God is © the Father of the spirits of 
all flesh.* 'This is the chain of the paterdity, And 
in this our 8piritual nature is written' the best assur- 
ances of ultimate redemption and bliss. 

In heaven. Heaven, it is well known, is used in 
the scriptures both in reference to the*material and 
visible, and to the spiritual and invisible. We read 


of the clouds and fowls of heaven, and the angels in 


eaven, and in the text, of our Father in heaven, 

d hence we are to derive the meaning of the term 
from the connection in which it is found. ' A 
the Jews-there were three heavens ; 1. The a 
heaven, 41. e. the atmosphere which surrounds the 
earth, © where the birds fly, the winds blow, and the 
showers are formed;* 2. The higher regions in 
which the stars are geen; and $, The gspiritual 


abode or state of beatified spirits, from its purity 
and bliss regarded as the peculiar dwelling place of 
God— the high and holy.*” We can scarce think of 
our heavenly Father, without imagining a state 
culiarly bis residence, and when we s8ay, © Our Fa- 
ther who art in heaven,” we recall the and 
blessedness of his nature—what our souls most ar- 
dently aspire to. Heaven is ased in scripture to de- 
note the attributes of God ; (vide A. Clarke,) his 
omnipresence, 1 Kings viii. 27., his majesty and do- 
minion, 2 Chron. xx. 6. His power and might, 2 
Chron. xx. 6. Psalm cxv. 5. is omnigscience, Psl. 
xi. 14; xxxiii, 13-15, His Sarny and holiness, 
Deut. xxvi. 15. Isa. lvii. 15. Hence, the COR 
of the divine nature and the state of the , are 
to be recalled to mind and felt, when spiritually we 
use the term heaven, and especially when we speak 
of, or meditate upon, our Father in heayen. 


Hallowed be thy name. 'The name of God is his 
character. One name is more dear and eloquent to 
us than another, because of the asgociations of char- 
acter connected with that name, and hence the name 
of a dear friend is more sacred than that of a stran- 

er. The character hallows the name, and soshould 
be the case always in reference to our thoughts up- 
on, or use of the divine name. To , is to 
8ancetify, or congecrate—set apart from worldly uses; 
and we hallow the name of God, when, we remem- 
ber the sacredness of his nature and character, and 
use it not with earthly feelings. 


10. Thy kingdom come. There are three senses 
to the kingdom of God. 1. Absolute dominion over 
the universe and all therein ; 2. 'The reign of his 
truth and laws; and $. His government over his 
rational creatures when ge / receive and obey his 
requirement—the triumph of love and holiness over 
all their oppozites. 'The Jews were accustomed to 
pray for the kingdom of heaven, i. e. the coming 
and reign of the Messiah ; and in the language of 
the text, Christ taught his disciples to pray for the 
like, that the reign or dispensation of which he was 
the head, might be established. His was a-spiritual 
kingdom—not of, though #n this world. When we 
pray; * Thy kingdom come,” let us never forget the 
emphasis that belongs to thy, referring as it does to 
the term our Father. Our Father's kingdom, prov- 
ing to us that the government of our world is a pa- 
rental government. 


Thy will be done, ec. 'The sacred writers repre- 
gent angelic spirits ever ready to hear and obey the 
instructions of divine wisdom, with perfect submis- 
gion ; and the spirit of this portion of the prayer is, 
that among the inhabitants of the earth may 
be the same willipgness to obey and cn__ in doing 
the will of God. apostle speaks of the will 'of 
God as good, and perfect, Rom. xii. 2. 


implying that all the purpo 
promotive 0 ighont good 
proved of Infinite W isdom, 
perfeet results, to the | 
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ty, our Jependance, and the goodness 
ward, and he that feels its #pirit will 
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_ ful, and use all the means provided in the provi- 
dence of God for his welfare. 

12. Forgive us our debts—trespasses, &c. Here 
is again the recognition—as indeed there is through 
the whole—of our social nature and relations ; and 
as we remember the offences of others against us, 
we should remember our offences against God, and 
as we would' have our trespasses forgiven, 80 we 
should forgive others. 'The spirit of this part of the 
prayer, inculcates a merciful and kind disposition, 
and does it by the most important consideration, 
viz. if the divine compassions were not exte to 
us, how miserable 'would be our condition. nev- 
olence and piety should always be united, fgf through 
the exercise of the first, the benefits of the Jatter are 
experienced. 4 

13. Lead us not into temptation. 'To be led into 
temptation, and to enter mto temptation, in the 
language of gcripture, signifies to be overcome of it. 
When therefore we pray God that he would not 
lead us into temptation, we desire that he would 
not place us in circumstances wherein we shall be 
overcome of temptation.* 'The language of the 
Apostle in 1 Cor, x. 13. is a fine comment on this. 
In James i, 13. we read that God tempts no man, 
i. e, he entices, or solicits no man to sin ; but he 
8urrounds' us by circumstances which try our virtue 
or fidelity, and over which we may conquer if faith- 
ful. to ourselves and the word of encouragement. 
We should avoid all the temptations we can avoid, 
and resolve and strive, by the help of God, to reszst 
all that we cannot avoid. Happy they who can 
feel the triumphant spirit of St. James language— 
James 1. 2-5, 

Thine is the kingdom, —absolute dominion ; the 
power, the energy by which the purposes of their 
dominion are executed ; the glory, the honor that 
results from the perfect and happy results of the 
designs of the kingdom and the operations of the 
executing power. 1 Chron. xxix. 11. 

For ever ; as here used, this term may denote 
the present and the interminable future, for the do- 
minmon, energy, and glory of God are perpetual. 
This is one of those terms that must always be un- 
derstood according to the nature of the subject with 
which it is connected. 

Amen ; a Hebrew word signifying faithful and 
true. 2 Cor. i. 20, It is also 445" at the end of a 
prayer, as an expression of an earnest desire or wish 
to be heard, or for the accomplishment of what has 
been prayed for ; in this 8ense it signifies 80 be it, 
or 80 let it be. 


A CHARACTER. 
. Original. 
REaDeR, shall I introduce to you a Mrs. Wilson 
whom I met last winter 'at my uncle's? She 
looked about 80, 80 ; was neither tall nor short, 
penn gn ugly. She wore a bonnet that was 


all the morning ; and her dress, which 


as coatly and elegant throughout, was besprink- 
led and bordered with mud, In abort, abs was 
as * unco?* a creature as you would wish to see. 


ishing,” answered Mrs Wilson ! 
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She rang violently, then bounced into the sitting 
room, before my aunt had time to lay- agide her 
gewing. She began as she threw herself into the 
proffered seat, © I will git down a moment, for I 
am tired almost to death; but-I cannot-'8top 
long, really I cannot ; for I left my children with 
my wash-woman, and I guppose they will plague 
her life out.” 

* Are your children well ?' inquired my aunt. 

© No, they all have bad colds ; and Emma Au- 
gusta Jane met with a bad accident while I was 
out yesterday. My cook made a great fuss about 
going home to see her sick mother ; and I was 
obliged to let her go and spend the day, or lose 
her services entirely ; 80 I gave her leave to go. 
But I can never forgive her for the accumulated 
misfortunes her absence occasioned, I ordered 
Emma Augusta to commence preparations ſor 
dinner, if I did not return by one o'clock. My 
babe was very troublesome ; and she was obhged 
to keep him rocking, while she was getting din- 
ner. Somehow, in setting the boiler on the 8tove, 
he let it fall, and scalded her feet very had. I 
know she must have been careless ; but tliat does 
not excuse my cook.” 


* I do not see that any blame attaches itself to 
your cook ;' said my aunt, * and your daughter is 
very young.” 

*Yes,' answered Mrs. Wilson, *©but she gen- 
erally- gets along well enough ; and she would 
yesterday, but Horatio Albert and Amanda Mo- 
lima Euphrasia had ran away, and left ber to 
rock the babe, and get dinner too, Manda tore 
her new merino dress all to atoms ; and I shut 
her up in a dark closet, and should have kept her 
there three hours, to have her out of the way if 
nothing more ; but she was 80 frightened I was 
afraid 8he would go into fits.” 

© Do you approve of that mode of punishment ?? 
8aid aunt. 

© I do not trouble myself about the mode of pun- 
*I know it is 
my duty to chastisge them. some way ; and Mrs, 
Fifield says she thinks that the best method she 
has ever adopted.” 

©Her children are not afraid of the dark, and 
I have heard you say that yours were, I hope 
you are convinced of its inutility, nay, positive 
injury, by its effects on your child.” 

© We will drop this subject if you please ;* said 
Mrs. Wilson, drawing herself up in the dignity 
which a recollection of the elevating nature of her 


”; 


errand inspired, just at that moment ! *In the " 
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.awſul Bh Fo is described, that I cannot, recol- 
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language of some holy person, Paul, I believe, 
<I am doing a great work, s0 that I must not al- 
low myself, like 8some one .else the bible tells 
about, to be * careful and troubled about many 
things.” | You s8mile*Mrs. Clement at my want of 
recollection, but I only heard our minister preach 
from them once; and his subject on both occa- 
sions, naturally led him to discourse of the poor 
heathen ; and I am always 80 affected when their 


lect anything. Besides I never can recollect 
names or countenances, 

© A phrenologist would tell you that you lacked 
individuality of character,” said my little cousin,” 

© Pray do not talk to me. about phrenology,' 
8aid Mrs, Wilson, looking darts of dignity, * I 
think it the most wicked thing ever invented. 
But really Mrs. Clement,' turning to my aunt, © I 
must do. my errand, Horatio Albert went out 
while I was gone yesterday, to the canal, which 
you know is quite open now. He was carelessly 
skating about, the ice gave way and he fell 1n. 
Fortunately there were other and larger boys 
with him who rescued him immediately. He! 
wore his wet clothes until I returned, took a vio- 
lent cold by the means ; and to day is quite fe- 


yerich, My wash-woman recommended penny- 


royal tea, I gave him a strong dose of it, and 
s8ent him off to bed, I ordered Martha to pile 
all the comforters she could find, on his bed ; and 
make a large. fire 1in his room, before she went 
home. I must return, or he will become tired of 
his burden, throw it off, and thus add to his cold. 
What time is it, Mrs, Clement ?? 

My aunt looked at her watch, * Just twelye, by 
mine,” 

The, woman looked really conscience stricken. 

*Bless me,” 8aid 8he, * I did not think it half 80 
A, Three hours I haye 8pent this morning ; 
but I must not grudge it, for © the Lord loveth 
the cheerful giver ;* I "at not made many calls, 
I have been 80 hindered. I called at Mrs. Slacks, 
gathered her children around me and told them 
about the heathen; how wicked they were in 
worshipping gods oo wood and gtone ; ; and how 
they threw themsely $ under that great wagon, I 
forget the name ofi it , and 1 were crushed to death, 
Ke. &e.; but 1 could wy tmake them understand me, 

1e eldest girl answered me with a stupid c why !* þ 
but She-cast, in her mite ; and that was all I want- 

ed. However I got something from, them all. 


Just Ny . Clement, how they daubed my new 
dress ! Their hands were all covered with roast- 


ed apple ; and they wiped them on me. Their 
mother is rightly named, . for he is the, slackest 
creature I ever saw, and keeps three maids too. 
I have only two now ; and they are not worth 
much, they do not_take care of anything., .I do 
not Lage what I am, going to do ; for-Mr. Wilson 
thinks he cannot keep but one. _©Retrench and 
economize, retrench and economize,” is his,song 
from morning till night, _ He: has just digmissed 
one of his clerks, consequently he will have more 
to do. himself, and will be. in. the house less.; a 
fortunate circumstance for me, You look amaz- 
ed, Mrs, Clement ; but you do not know how 
much I suffer. . My. husband is..a.good man I 
know, but he does not take that interest in the 
affairs of the poor heathen that he ought to.” 

© Perhaps,” 8aid my aunt, * he attaches a para- 
mount importance to home misgions.* 

'©No, it is not that ; I understand it all ; but 
cannot. stop now. to tell you of my multitudinous 
domestic grievances ; but depend. upon it Mrs. 
Clement, I am a woman © of sorrows, and ac- 
quainted with grief.” But I must do my errand. 
I never know how to tear myself away from you, 
Mrs. Clement. 

My aunt coldly bowed, 

Will you sign this paper Mrs, Clement ? You 
know all about it, I presume ; how our monies are 
entrusted with the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions—how. +those who 

© now 8it in darkness * will thereby be made to © 8ee 
a great light,” and 80 on. You know all about it 
Mrs. Clement ; and you are 80. benevolent, s0 
charitable, you will not need to be pressed to a 
discharge of your duty.* 

© Yes, Mrs, Wilson,*” replied my aunt, in a 
cool reproving manner that did her honor,,*I do 
know all about it ; but for various reasons, which 
I will explain to, you if you will call after taking 
care of your children, your 8uffering ehygren, I 
do not think it my duty to 8ign your paper,” 

Mrs. Wilson evidently felt the reproof thus 
faithfully and judictously- given. She was about 
answering, when one of her girls came imtc 
her that she © had just returned from, zome ,; 
found things 1 in a dreadful ongſtion. \The hogs 
was all in a clutter a alberth mee 
zomewhere all j in a perspiration ; E Um ama Au 
Jane s feet were much worse \ on | 
been. . crying itself almost to. ow roy th no 2 Was 
woman was obliged to leave « of 


care of him, ; Apd bode, .8he de 
«tl DN ge distended, 
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gon increased correspondingly in dimensions, || heard him say :— 


© the parlor is full of company. They are the 
folks I heard you tell about after you came home 
from Boston, Deacon ——— and Reverend A. 
Holmes and'— 

©No more, "Martha, I am half crazy now. 
| Good morning, Mrs. Clement;' 8aid Mrs. Wilson, 
as she ran off followed by Martha. 

© My dear girl,” said my aunt to me as she left 
the house, © you zee Mrs. Wilson's ſoible and its 
fearful consequences. I am informed that she 
8pends a greater part of her time, ostensibly for 
the purpose of sending religious instruction to the 
heathen, while her little flock at home are stary- 
ing for the bread of life. It is a lamentable fact, 
that they cannot even repeat the Lord's prayer. 
I do not thus expose her fault to you, my dear 
niece, because I love'to talk about my neighbors ; 
nor yet, that I do not adequately appreciate the 
gelf-denying, persevering efforts of many of thoge, 
who like their great example, ** go about doing 
good, not to the Jew only, but to the Gentile,” 
but I would assist you in treaguring up to your- 
Self the warning which her example affords. 

*She was once a warm hearted, benevolent girl ; 
but I fear she has failed to ary of Jesus. Un- 
like bim, she loves © to give alms, standing in the 
corner of the streets and in the market places, 
that he geen of men.” Your lot will be 
like min: contin she led me to the 
dining . room, * one that mu 


you would be happy and useful. Then your be- 
nevolent and enthusiastic nature may sometimes 
need the: restraint which a recollection of Mrs. 
Wilson will afford.” 

Dear (patient ?) reader do you regret the pre- 
gentation of Mrs. Wilson ? Disagreeable ac- 
quaintances are a bore I know ; but if we cannot 
profit we can © cut* them 8 eagily. And I think 
if we heed aunt Clement's advice, we sball have 
no reason to regret just one interview. E. 3. c. 


THEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATIONS WITH 
NATURE. 
Original. 
I saw a man stand þ before the torrent of Niagara, 
and his countenance bore evidence that thought 
king in his brain from the mys8terious in- 
fluerice © 'the type of God's immensity that liſted 
oy path nder yoice of praisze. I drew near to lis- 
ten_to (Involuntary arINNs of his 80ul and 


| the light of the eye. 


your chief 
devotions. to the cause of © home missions,” if 
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—* O how these rising vapors re- 
mind me of the ever ascending smoke of the tor- 
ment of the damned, and these roaring voices, 
that seem to issue from the depths of the water, 
Seem like the groans of those agonized gpirits !” 

He vanished, and another came. He had a 
softer countenance and less darkness shadowing 
His brow' did not wrinkle 
as he gazed, but seemed to expand and become 
as a broad tablet on which benevolence was en- 
graved in angel characters, plain to the soul's 
vigion. I drew near him, and heard the language 
of his heart ;—* O how these' vapors remind me 
of the clouds of incense of praise that at last shall 
rise from universal man—God's living cengers— 
wearing on their fronts the everlasting glorious 
bow from the reflected smile of God'; and how do 
these voices of sublimity seem like the universal 
chorus of redeemed humanity—thunders of praise 
—like the song the revelator heard—** As the 
voice of many waters!” 


He vanished. When next I saw them, they 
were arrayed in theological armor, and the one 
was a Goliath and the other a David—the one 
was for the limitarian Deity, the other for the 
universal Father. ' I marvelled not at what 1 
heard at the former meeting, for well I knew and 
know that a dark theology will always blend dark 
images, with nature's glorious things, while a 
bright theology will reflect its own brightness on 
the beautiful creations of God in the outer world. 
Keep me{ O Father \ from those doctrines that 
blind the souls of thy children to the beautiful 
and glorious, and cause them to feel themselves 
in the presence of an eternal Tartarean abode, 
and hearing the roar of its fiends, when in the 
great cathedral of nature, and sounding in their 
ears the magnificent tones of the sublimest or- 
gan, played by thine own spirit hand ! 


IEP IL 


HERESY. 
Original. 


Vo 
Taz English language contains but few words 
which convey a more unfavorable impression to 
a majority of professed christians than the word 


heresy at the head of this article. Let some one, 
8upposed to be sound in the faith, sound an alarm 


by charging a neighbor with keresy, and the ac- 


cused will be dreaded as is the deadly plague, 
and"shunned as would be the fabled Bohon Upas. 
To charge a man with heresy is in many places to 
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ruin "his business, exclude him from 8ociety*and 
bring his family to wretchedness and want. In 
one word, it murders a useful member of the com- 
munity, orphanizes his family, and brings dis- 
grace upon them. Yet many a one glories in 
assuming the task of *the correctar,” and hurl- 
ing denunciations upon all whom they deem their 
ſoes or -enemies to their faith, vainly expecting 
heaven as their reward. Misguided souls, they 
have their reward ! 

But let us 'inquire who are guilty of heresy. 
First the apostle Paul conſesses that he is guilty of 
heresy (Acts xxiv. 14) according to the language 
of olden times. 'There was also the heresy of 
the Pharisees, the heresy of the Sadducees, of the 
Ebonites, the Nazarenes, &c. The Arians were 
condemned- as heretics in one age, and their op- 
posers in the next. 'The learned, pious and de- 
vout Origen, was condemned for heresy by the 
council of Nice, A. D. 553, his tomb violated and 
his ashes burnt. Again we find the Romish 
church charging the Waldensenes with heresy ; 
the pope and John Calvin uniting in_ charging 
Luther with the same. crime. Servetus expires 
at the 8take for being guilty of the popular erime 
which has filled the world with blood and stained 
many -a page of church history with a deadly hue. 

But there is one more charge . of heresy to 
which we must refer, in order to convince the 
reader that heresy may be s8ometimes a virtue, 
In the reign of Henry VIII. Dr. Buckingham, 
prior of Black Friars, charged Latimer, after- 
wards bishop of Worcegter, with heresy for en- 
deavoring to persuade the monarch to allow the 
8criptures to be translated into English, Per- 
haps gome of his arguments might be instructive 
to the denouncers of heresy at the pregent time, 
answering as a mirror to reflect their own. * If 
that heresy,” said the Dr. *were to. prevail, we 
should s0on see an end of everything useful among 
us. The ploughman reading, that if he put his hand 
to the plough and should happen to look back, he 
was unfit for the kingdom of God, would 8oon lay 
aside his labor. The baker likewise read- 
ing that a little leaven will corrupt his lump, 
would give us very insipid bread. The simple 
man also finding himself commanded to pluck out 
his eyes, in a few years we 8hould have the na- 
tion full of blind beggars.'* From-the above it 
appears the world has been full. of heresy, and 
what is orthodoxy in. one age and country is the 
rankest heresy in another 7 but still the weapon 


'*  Pritish Plutarch, vol. 1. Pp. 193. 
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goes round leaving dismay and ruin in its foot- 
steps. Here the reader is ready to inquire-* what 
is to be done ? 'The bible charges some | with 
being guilty of heresy, as though it were guilt. 


'We answer, Return to the bible-usage 'of the 


term; and what that usage is, Dr. Campbell cor- 
rectly tells us ;—* the Greek word for heresy 
which properly imports no more than election of 
choice, was commonly employed by the: Hellenist 
Jews, in our Savior's time, to denote in general 
any branch of the division which existed, and 
was nearly equivalent to the English word class, 
party, or 8ect. The word was not conceived to 
convey any reproach in it, since-it was indiffer- 
ently used either of a party approved 'or of one 
disapproved. In this way it occurs several times 
in the Acts of the Apostles, where it is \always 
(one single passage excepted) rendered gect. 
We hear alike of the sect of the Sadducees and 
of the sect of the Pharisees. In both places the 
term is adopted by the historian purely for dis- 
tinction sake, without the least appearance of in- 
tention to convey either praise or blame. 

Thus in the-historical part of the New Testa- 
ment, we find the word heresy employed to de- 
note sect or party indiscriminately, whether good 
or bad, It has no necessary reference to opin- 
ions true or false. 'The Dr. adds, that the ac- 
ceptation of the word as it occurs in the epistles, 
is not materially different from that in which it 
always occurs in the Acts of the Apostles. Let 
us learn wisdom from the example of the mgpired 
writers, and do by all as we would that they 
should do by us -in like circumstances. Let us 
also have courage to meet those who expect to 
conquer the world by denouncing those of a more 
liberal faith as © heretics,” W.W. 


—_— > —_—  ——— 


MIND. 
Original. 
BY MRS. SARAH BROUGHTON. 


WuHar is mind ? That mysterious, incomprehen- 
sible principle that animates the dull, corporeal 
frame ? Is it less than an emanation from Det- 
ty? A spark from the eternal fountain of intel- 
lect? Ever unsatisfied, aspiring upward, toward 
something beyond and above it: At every ac- 
quisition of knowledge does it not approximate 
toward divinity ? In what sphere does it delight 
to dwell? Amid the stars of the intellectaal ho- 
rizon, It aspires to walk the sapphire plains of 
knowledge, far above the vapors and clouds of 
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ignorance. It goesforth upon the rainbow's gorge- || to the lost and dead, shall-see of the travail of bis 


ous arc, and on the chainless pinions of fancy, it 
8oars along the jewelled galaxy that overarches the 
temple of wisdom. We have no evidence that it 
ever slumbers, The frail organs by which, and 
upon which it acts in this dim sphere, must and 
do 8leep. But how seldom is that rest 80 pro- 
found as to destroy the consciousness of thought ? 
When midnight wraps the world in gloom, and 
the "silent spell' of sleep, that mirror of death is 
cast upon earth's wearied millions ; where wan- 
ders the uncurbed spirit ? | It vovels again,. per- 
chance, among the green hills and flowery dales 
of childhood. It roams over boundless and un- 
known planes ; it climbs lofty and dizzy heights 
s8uch as the natural eye has never s8een, and 
tremblingly clings to some towering crag, while 
dark rolling wastes of water yawn beneath. 
Judgment 8leeps, and fancy freed from the rein, 
weaves her wild yagaries before the conscious 
vision, 'The brute creation, seek no more than a 
sUpply to their natural wants, and the savage is 
Satisfied with little more. But awaken the dor- 
mant principle of thought ; dispel in a slight de- 


gree the dark mists of error from the mind, teach | 


to man the moral excellence and powers of spirit, 

and you 8tir the divinity within—the restless, 
Soaring, towering 8pirit, that rests satisfied with 
no limits, but reaches forth toward the boundless- 
ness of light ; and knowledge. If, then, the soul 
is a particle of infinity, what must be its glorious 
destination ? Can the alloy of the baser metals 
destroy the existence of the fine gold, or is it of 
no value because it_ is not purified? Will the 
refiner not perform his office, because the silyer 
is mixed with dross? Does the wheat become 
valueless, because encumbered with chaff? What 
8aith the scripture ? © He shall sit as a refiner 
and purifier of 8ilver.* * He hath taken his fan in 
his hand, and will thoroughly purge his floor. 
The wheat he will gather into his garner, but the 
chaff he will burn with unquenchable fire.” 
©What is the chaff to the wheat, saith the Lord ?* 
It must be the mind that is compared to wheat, 

8:1Ilver and gold. It cannot mean any particular 
class of individuals, for no ons is pure enough to 
bear the comparison of fine gold. All are frail, 

all are *made 8ubject to vanity, not indeed will- 
ingly but by reason of him, who. hath subjected 
the 8ame in hope.* But when God makes up his 
Jewels, to sbine in the crown of eternal glory, 
can's particle of mind be lost ? Oh no. ' He who 
came down from the pavilions of light to give liſe 


| 8oul and be satisfied ; and that can never be until 

[the whole of his purchased possessions are re- 
deemed from the corruptions of sin, and the whole 
universe of intelligences form but one glorious 
temple, filled and pervaded by the omnipresent 
Spirit that created, and sustains all things. 


——— CG 0 —— 


PRAYER. 
Original. 
How $vUBLIME are the emotions we experience, 
when retiring from the corroding cares and anxi- 
eties of earth to hold high converse and commu- 
nion with our heavenly Parent, to breathe into 
his listening ear our wants, to 1implore grace and 
strength to perform the allotted duties of our sta- 
tion, to begeech of Him needful help for the frail- 
ties of our nature, knowing that we have a High 
Priest, who is © touched with the feeling of our 
infirmities.” How delightful to offer the incense 
of a grateful heart to the Author of all our bless- 
ings, whose munificent hand has beautified the 
earth with foliage and flowers, with the sparkling_ 
rivulet, the dancing waterfall, the flowing river, 
the mighty ocean, and the waving forest, and 
lighted up the concave of heaven with brilliant 
and innumerable stars. Can we withhold the 
tribute of love, gratitude and adoration, when we 
gaze upon these works of our Creator ? Can we 
fail of exclaiming with Israel's s8weet psalmist, 
When we consider the heavens, the work of thy 
fingers ; the moon andghe stars which thou hast 
ordained ; what is man that thou art mindful of 
him ? and the Son of Man that thou visitest him ? 

Oh, what deep, unearthly feelings spring in 
our hearts, when our voices go forth with the first 
rosy blush of morn, and ascend with the depart- 
ing ray of even, in intercession for our beloved 
friends, who share the first place in our earthly 
affections, and whose souls seem a part of our 
own. All of earth's boasted attractions are no- 
thing, as we pray that heaven's blessing may de- 
scend upon them, giving them © peace, like a riv- 
er,” enduing their hearts with love and charity 
for all mankind, with firmness and resignation in 
the dark hours of misfortune and affliction, and 
with faith and hope in the last moments of diss0ol- 
ving nature. 

Prayer exerts a 800thing, invigorating power 
upon our minds, raising us above the vanities of 
earth, even to our beautiful home on high, and 
| giving us, amid our thorny pathway, bright pre- 
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libations of heaven ! . In every situation and cir-/ 
cumstance of this mortal life, the voice of thanks- 
giving and prayer should be heard, If the sun 
of prosperity shines upon us, let us give thanks : 
if the bleak winds of adversity 8weep over us, let 
us implore grace from the © Father of mercies.' 
Should friends grow cold, and forsake us, and 
words of harshness and reproach be uttered, 
where once were breathed the warm confiding 
accents of love ; should distant, averted looks be 
given, where erst the very s8oul of affection beam- 
ed, etill let us pray—pray for meekness, patience, 
and ſorgiveness of injuries, in the gladsome hope 
of a rest far beyond the billows of time, where 
£ God's own soft hand shall wipe the tears 
From every weeping eye ; 


And pains, and groans, and griefs, and fears, 
And death itself, shall die.” 


Let the maiden, with her laughing eye, radiant 
with the unclouded lustre of innocence and hap- 
piness, prey ere the dark hours come upon her, 
and kneel at God's holy sbrine, laying the offer- 
ing of an unsullied heart on the altar of her Ma- 
ker, Let the child, the hoary head, the youth, 
the philosopher, and the 8age, acknowledge their 
dependance upon God, and their veneration and 
love for Him. And may we all cultivate a de- 
votional frame of mind, for in 80 doing, we shall 
not only lay up in our hearts rich stores of con- 
s0lation, but we shall imitate the example of Je- 
us. He arose & * great while before day,” to 
spend the balmy hours of morn in prayer ; and at 
the quiet exening hour he ©loved to be alone,” 
he. agcended the mou top to enjoy commu- 
nion with his Father, Who can peruse, without 
emotion, his last earnest prayer on earth, s0 
fraught with resignation, uttered amid the lonely 
shades of Gethsemane, when his 8o0ul was * ex- 
ceeding sorrowful,” and his © 8weat was as it were 
great drops of blood, falling down to the ground ?* 
Yet even in that dread hour, there was sent him 
from above, a * gift of 8trength' to die, that a 
world might be redeemed from the bondage of 
sin.. And if he, the sinless One, needed the 
8weet, consoling influence of prayer, how much 
more do we, who are liable to error, temptation 


and infirmity! Then let us delight to pray a] 


ways, for 


* Prayer is the christian's vital breath, 
The ehristian's native air, 

His watchword at the gates of death. 
He enters heaven with prayer.” 


Millington, Ct. Sept. 1839. 
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OBITUARY. 
Original. 
MRS. ELIZA H, GUERRY. 


DerarTe» this life on the 21st of August, A. D. 
1839, in the 34th year of her age, Mrs, Eliza 
H. Guerry, consort of Mr, Grandison Guerry of 
Charleston. ._ Mrs, Guerry was a native of Liver- 
pool, but migrated to the United States when.she 
was but fourteen years of age, and has resided 
either in New York or Philadelphia eyer since, 
until last fall when she came on to Charleston, 
South Carolina, 

'The subject of this notice, was a lady of strong 
mind, which was improved by culture and obser- 
vation. She professed great firmness and decis- 
ion of character, and untiring industry.. She 
was a member of the first Universalist Church of 
Charleston and assistant teacher of the Sunday 
School. When in Philadelphia ghe was a mem- 
ber of the Universalist Church under the charge 
of the Rev. A. C. Thomas, where she also was 
an instructress of a Sabbath School class. 

About three months since 8he visited her fami- 


ly in New York, at which time she was married 


to her present bereaved husband. Soon. after 
this event she returned to Charleston, Iooking 
forward in the hope of many years of connubial 
felicity—But alas ! how vain are human calcula- 
tions ! being a 8tranger to the climate, she con- 
tracted the yellow feyer, which baffled the kill 
of her physician, and she now rests in that nar- 
row house where all are doomed to go. 

Her last moments were a beautiful commenta- 
ry upon that religion which she embraced upon 
conviction and practised upon principle, When 
in answer to an enquiry made by her as to her 
situation, she was informed there was no reason- 
able hope of her recovery, a 8mile of seraphic 
8weetness played upon her countenance, as she 
rejoined, ©1 am Now CONTENT, I AM READY,* 

A mother, sisters and brothers have lost a sin- 
cere friend and near relative, and her husband 
has to lament the loss of his surest tay, and 
kindest comforter when the cares of life may en- 
compass him aboyt. Let them find consolation 
in the reflection that they will meet again in the 
paradise of God. comMunicartep, "I 
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GRacx, beauty, and sunshine, pre-eminent satel- 


ites in the moral world ! May they be the rubies 
worn by us all ! 1b 
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Tax Rosz or $Haro0Nn. The new annual we are 
glad to __ is winning its own way along to favor 
among the lovers of things in literature and re- 
ligion. A large number-has already been 8old, and we 
expect 80on to see the remnant disappearing. Bat 
2000 were printed; and gurely that is a small number 
compared with the number of those who should patro- 
nize it. Should the work receive favor sufficient, it 
will be" continued from year to year, and all will wish 
to have complete series—80 each had better supply 
him or herself s0on. The old fashioned gift day— 
Christmas—is hastening on, and what more beautiful 
or appropriate gift could be s6lected for that seagon 
than * The Rose of Sharon.* Indeed, the very name 
would be worth much for such an occasion, and better 
rose was never yet given to lady love than this. - New 
Year's Day, is also coming, and to have a Rose for a 
January gift will be fine, and one too that will not 
wither. Supply yourself &00n. Delays are dangerous, 
for it would be ad to come for a rose and feel only 
the thorn of disappointment. 


© UNIVERSALISM ILLUSTRATED-AND DEFENDED.” 
Such is the title of a new work from Br. 0. A. Skinner 
of this city. It is designed for those who wish to have, 
in a convenient and compact form, the general argu- 
ments for universalian opinions on - the several contro- 
verted points in -t ogy, and the practical tenden- 
cies and duties of the system illustrated and enforced. 
The author has written his work for the general read- 


er; and. there. is a feeling of candor, persuasion, seri- | 


ousness and sympathy with man's highest good, per- 
vading the whole, that must, we think, commend the 
writer's labors to the attention and deep thought of 
the reader. There is no repulsive harshness, dogmati- 
cal pregumption, or lordling guthority, to be met with 
in these pages; the man, the preacher, the christian, 
speaks%. and whatever may be the reader's conviction 
or judgment in .reference to the 8ystem the author de- 
fends, he will have respect for him. We have no dis- 
position to_ criticise, and had we, 'perhaps we should 
express only the. opinion of one. . The book. will do 
good, and we commend it to the attention of our read- 
ers and friends, They will find here discussed all the 
subjects of importance .and interest, connected with 
doctrinal and practical Universalism, and will possess, 
by its purchase, a work of ability. Its publisher is 
Abel:Tompkins, who has done himself great honor in 
the 8tyle in which it is sent out ; beautiful print and pa- 


per—pages 360—price $1 per copy. 


©UNIVERSALIsT REGISTER AND ALMANAC,— 
*CoMPANIon To R. & A.* These are titles of two 
useful pamphlets published by Grosh & Hutchinson, of 
Vtiea, N. » The first is a statistical Register of the 
Universalist denomination—the names and residences 
of preachers, accounts of societies, meetings of con- 
ventions and asgociations, and divers other matters 
of general interest, together with an Almanac, calcu- 
lated for Boston, Portland, and New York. The 2d 
pamphlet is.a Companion for the lst. containing arti- 
eles of yalue for wide distribution. These two are not 
only published '8eparate, but. also united as one, for 
greater convenience to thoge who want both. They 
are noodle: printed, and are afforded at the following 
prices ;—Register and Companion united, $7 per hun- 
dred, $1-per doz. Register and Almanac alone, $3, 
50, per hundred, .50 cents per,.doz.,. Being a periodical 
pampneet, of one sheet the R..& A, can be sent by 
mail at the usual rate of postage—under 100 miles 


11-2 cents ; over 100 miles 21-2 cents.,—A large lot 


. 


has been "received 
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Mr. Tompkins, and they await 
the orders of those who wish them at the above-stated 


low prices. 


Taz Toxxn, edited by S. G. Goodrich, , published 
by Otis, Broaders & Co. and for sale by B. B. Muzssey. 

his volume, like its predecessors, is filled with good 
and pleasant things. It contains ten engravings... The 
vignette, by Cheney, is a real gem—clasgical and. full 
of plaintive tenderness. * The Fairies,” s0 softly and 
naturally mingling L*Allegro and Il Penseroso, is « 
s8weet little sketch, delicately executed by.C. Pelton. 
* The Haunts of the Sea Fowl,* and © The Politician,” 
are both full of life and nature. The literary depart- 
ment. is, as usual, filled by our best writers. Miss 
Sedgwick has given us one of her excellent tales—not 
the best we have read of hers, but still better than oth- 
ers write. Miss Gould has contributed a string of 
pearls—paure, 80ft, bright—of which the * Silver Bird's 
Nest,” with its 8weet moral, is most her oun. There 
are some- 8oft, tender melodies by Mrs. Whitman,.and 
a fine poem by Grenville Mellen, commencing : 

_. * Great God! thy works oppress me.” 
The articles are generally well written, and worthy a 
place in this best of American annuals. We could 
wish, for one thing, that the contributors. were entirely 
American. The Token, at this age, should not forget 
its nationality. The embellishments are by native ar- 
tists—s0 8hould its literature be by native authors. 
8. C. E. 


Trxzx REriciovs OFFERING, edited by Catherine 
H., Waterman. In many respects, this is. a good an- 
nual. The articles are generally of a high tone, but a 
few are deeply colored with sectarism. This is bad 
taste in a work of this class, though a very besetting 
fault where people write upon religion. The editor is 
well known to the public as a young lady of fine poetic 
talent, and the contributors are as William How- 
itt, Rev. Thomas Dale, Pro ark, Miss Bowles, 
M:iss Lynch and Ellen. 8. Rand. The engravings are 
se lected, and some of them are very beautiful. We 
particularize *' The Condemned* and © The Reapers.” 
To be had of B. B. Mussey, at 29 Cornhill. s. c. x. 


Tux GzmM. This is a n ual, and from a hasty 
examination we should judg@WFFood one. Some of our. 
best writers are among the contributors, mot 
all works of a miscellaneous character, some. c 


- mu ELL.» 


its literary character will not suffer in comp 
the best of its class. It is in rich binding, an by 
lished by seven fine selected engravings. Mussey's 
Bookstore, 29 Cornhill. | Ss. C. E. 


Tax VioLeT. This is a juvenile, edited by Miss 
Leslie. There are many sweet and pretty things in 
this, but © the trail of the serpent'—pertialisn—is over 
them not all—but a few—which should not be in a work 
of this kind, for children, too. They need not the ter- 
rors of © the dread, undying flame,* so eloquently sung 
of by Mrs. Sigourney, to make them love goodness. 
These things excepted, the Violet is worthy of its name 
—pure, bright, 8weet. The engravings are generally 
neat and appropriate. * The Spoiled Child,* however, 
is better fitted for the Comic Annual than for this mod- 

est and humble little flower. Our young friends will 
find the Violet at Mr. Mussey's Bookstore, Cornhall. 
8. C. E. 


Mrxans and EnDs. or SxzLy TRArmninG. By the 
author of * Home,” * P&or Rich Man,” &c. &c. Marsh 
Capen, Lyon, and Webb, Boston.—Of this little book 


we cannot spegk in too ardent terms of commeyda- 


ticles are too much tinctured with creed, but as a whole, 227 
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tion. We consider it the best work that has emanated 
from. the pen of this delightful author—the best be- 
cause the most useful. The dedication 1s to her young 
countrywomen, and __ in the article of books they 
were never presented with a more precious gift. Ma- 
ny of the principles contained in the * Poor Rich Man” 
and © Live and Let Live * are here amplified and illus- 
trated with even greater earnestness ; and we know 
that no person can read this best of the series without 
being wiser and better. We almost despair of select- 
ing one portion to commend where all parts make 8nch 
a perfect whole, but we cannot pass by without partic- 
ularly approving the chapters upon Health. She treats 
of this subject as a duty, and we hope and believe that 
the time is coming when it will universally be 80 con- 
8idered ; when it will be thought equally a sin to vio- 
late the physical and moral laws of man's nature ; and 
when it will be regarded a moral duty to attend to the 
physical duties of our present life. - We beg all young 
Indice to purchase this book and sfudy it ; study it too, 
with a daily practice, and if the result be not benefi- 
cial to their moral, mental and physical nature, we 
will confess then, though not till then, that Mrs Sedg- 
wick is not doing more for the improvement of her 8ex 
than any other lady author in England or America, not 
even excepting Miss Edgeworth. The chapters upon 
Housewifery, Nursing, Dress, Manners, Reading and 
the Rights of Woman, should be read again and again 
by every young woman in our land ; and if the precepts 
of this beneficent lady and her friend and co-worker, 
the author of the © Young Lavpits' FritenD,? do not 
improve female principles and habits, we despair of 
ever witnessing a reform. 8, C. E. 


IF We have received orders for the Rose of Shar- 
on from Genoa, Cazenovia and Vernon, N. Y. The 
persons who sent the orders are informed that we have 
gent a 8upply to Grosh & Hutchinson, Utca—to whom 
they will please make early applications. A.T. 


IPCaurioN.. P..G, Tignor of Woodville, Miss. 
formerly an agent for this paper, has absconded from 
the above place—(s0 the Post Master writes me) and 
is indebted for monies received on my account—$7, 50. 
Subscribers in that section of country will please gov- 
ern themselves accordingly. A.T. 

Un1vERSALIST ” SocitETY. We have 
before us a catalogue 
ety, whose object is to gather the rare and important 
works pertaining directly or indirectly to the doctrine 
of Universal Salvation. Quite a collection has already 
been made, and this catalogue has been'sent abroad 
that all interested might know what the collected vol- 
umes are, and if they have any books not therein 
named, and feel-willing to part with them to further 
the laudable object of the society, they may know 
where to send them. The depository is in New York, 
and books may be directed to Rev. Thomas J. Sawyer, 
the Recording Secretary, or Mr. L. Seymour, the 
Treasurer of the society. Books deposited with Rev. 
T. Whittemore, or Mr. Abel Tompkins, Boston, would 
doubtless be forwarded by them at a convenient time. 


*BarxsTABLE PATRIOT.* Will friend Phinney 8end 
us.a eopy of his paper for Sept. 18th? The one gent us was 
a half blank sheet, which, as we always 8end perſect co- 
Pies, we do not like to greet, and found it quite provoki 
to find the reader's attention drawn to the Governor's 8peec 
on outside, and find there all blank. Do send us a copy, 

r. | 


To CorrxtsronDeEnTs. We hope Louisa's favor in 
this month's paper is but the prelude ts many auch. 
They will be very—very welcome. - Her chirography 
1s among the most beautiful specimens we args privi- 
ledged to greet ; and a fair and clear hand writing is 
no small circumstance to editor or printer. 


oks belonging to this 8oci-' 


| 
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We received three articles of rhyme which the aus 
thor 8ays, are * light as puffs of empty air.* He certainly 
will not marvel that they have—vanished. 

E. J. C..with her happy natural descriptions is hear- 
tily welcome again. Her favors will always be yalued 
by us highly. 

©'The Spirit's Serenade? is found and will appear in 
our next.. $8. P. L. is crowded out. 

We will see what we cando in answer to the request 
of W. 8. E. in reference to Sprague's poem by-our next 
i88ue. 

Sister Broughton will excuse the mistake-about ber 
papers. The publisher s8upposed her name was entered 
on: the books-when it was not, and hence the mistake. 
She will receive the Nos. now, we trust, regularly. 
She will see that we have not made any statement of 
her being engaged to write, &c. ' We had no authority 
to do 80, We only expressed the expectation, as we 
would now, that we shall hear from her often. 

© The Song of the Syren'—* To a sick Friend—will 
appear in-our next. * So will Vesper Bell.” 


rr eeee—C—  ——————— — — —— — — — 


Monthly Record. 


U.S. GzenzrRaL ConvenTiIoOn. 'This body met in 
Portland on the 18th and 19th of Sept. last, and we learn 
there was a full attendance. 'Those who went from Bos- 
ton had rather a disagreeable passage —many were sick, 
but all arrived in safety. Br. Drew, of Me. was chosen 
moderator of the convention, and Brs. 8. Laws of Read- 
ing, Vt. and M. Black Jr. of Danvers, Mass. clerks ; all the 
business, debates, &e. were condacted with harmony, and 
the spirit of brotherly love pervaded the whole of the con- 
cerns of the council. 'The reports of the cause in various 
parts of the U. States were of an encouraging character, and 
gave many and abundant reasons for the most devout thank- 
fulness and praise. 'The preachers during the session were 
Br. J. Moore, the occasional ; and Brs. R. O. Williams, 
A. B. Grosh, A. C. Thomas, W. 8. Balch, H. Ballou, S.W. 


munion was attended by several hundreds of believers, and 
the 8weets of fellowship with Christ and one another were 
deeply and richly felt.” The large and elegant Unitarian 
church was kindly ted for the use of the convention, for 
which ſavor the s8ociety have the grateful 'acknowledgments 
of the denomination. 'The concourse of people who at- 
tended was exceeding great, 80 that on the evening of the 
19th both houses were excessively crowded ; and without 
the least variance, all accounts describe it as one of the 
richest spiritual seasons ever enjoyed, and honor the friends 
in Portland for christian hospitality and kindness. The con- 
vention adjourned to meet in Auburn, N. Y. in Sept. 1840. 
Rev. K. Haven was appointed to preach the occasional 
Sermon. 


New As880CIATION. A new ass80ciation has been formed 
by the ministers residing in the western part of the state, 
which will be of great atility in that region. It is called * the 
Wincheater Ass0ciation.” | | | 


RocrinGHAM ASSOCIATION met at Hempstead, N. H. 
on the 28th and 29th of Auguset.' We were favored with 
fine weather, large congregations, and warm welcome from 
the friends. Sermons were by Brs, H. W. Morse, 
(occagional,) J. 8. Barry, H. Bacon, H. Jowel, W. M. 
Fernald, and 8. Cobb. A conference meeting was held on 
the evening of the 28th, which was attended by a vast as- 
sembly. The whole 8eason' was a happy one, and added 
another to the list of the peculiarly blessed meetings of this 
as80ciation. "The illness of Br. , and the 8udden 8ick- 
ness 'of Br. T. Whittlemore, lessened our enjoyment, but 


made us to feel more the need of that patience and hope 
that come alone from religion. 


Fuller, E. H. Chapin, and A. Case. The rite of holy com- | 
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OrpinATION. Br. Abel C. Thomas was ordained as 
pastor of the Second Universalist-Society in Loweli, Mass. 
August 26th. Sermon by Br. 'Thomas Whittemore. We 
mourn for. Philadelphia while we rejoice for Lowell, and 
desiring a 'good and faithful gervant to be given. to the be- 
lievers in P. we welcome Br. 'T. with our whole heart to 
Massachusetts. Lowell is an important station, 8nch is the 
continual incomings and ,outgoings of people belonging to 
every gection of our qe and every such place needs 
an evangelist that | shall be like -a powerſul magnet, always 
ready and capable to impart, and eyer imparting, its influ- 
ence to those drawn to it, 80 that as they go away to other 
regions they carry the virtue with them. Thoughts breathed 
in that church one hour, may ere long be operating mighti- 
ly in a far off part of our land. 


Tux ConnegcTicuT River AsS0Ci1ATION. met in 
Unity, N. H. Angust 20th... Br. T. Nichols chosen stand- 
ing clerk. Jt will meet in Langdon, N, H. on last Wednes- 
day in August next. 


. 

DzpicAaTIONs. The new Universalist church at Wal- 
tham, Mass. was dedicated on Sept. 11th, sermon by Br. 
Cobb. It is a neat and commodious- house, -and confers 
great credit on the zeal and enterprize of the friends there. 

'The church refitted at Cambridgeport, Mass, was dedi- 
cated the next day, 8ermon by -Br. J. G. Adams. An ex- 
cellent alteration has there been made , the church has one 
of the finest situations in the place, makes an imposing ap- 
pearance, and the friends have now just 8uch a neat vestry 
as every 8ociety..should own. An excellent church was 
dedicated the succeeding day in Weymouth, Mass. and is 
8ays the * Trumpet,” © universally allowed to be truly ele- 
gant, a monument of the liberality, zeal, and good taste of 
the brethren at Weymouth.* On all these occagions, the 
services were attended by crowded congregations, and | 
were of an impressive character. 


A MonumEenT to the memory of the beloved and la- 
mented Br. Wm, C. Hanscom was erected over his grave 
in Waltham on the-day of dedication there. Prayer was 
offered by Br. T. Whittemore. An impromptu address by 
H. Bacon, and a hymn. 8ung, composed, as we presume by 
Br. T. J. Adams. * To die-is to go home.* Hanscom. 


REemovALs. S. P. Landers of Penn. has removed to 
Andover, Mass. J. V. Wilson, from Alstead, N. H. to 
Brewster, Mass. W. 8. Clark, from Calais, Me. to Chat- 
ham, Mass. 

A. A. Miner of Unity, N. H. has accepted an invitation 
to remove to Methuen, Mass. R. Bartlett to Meredith, N. 
H.—wishes all letters directed to © Meredith Bridge.* Br. 
Asher Moore, of Anson (not A. M, of Roxbury, Mass) has 
accepted an invitation of the 8ociety in Gray, Me. to become 
their pastor. 


Nzw PazZAcHztRs. Br. J. A. Milliken, of Cherryfield, 
Me. has lately entered the field of the gospel ministry. Br. 
8. 8. Turner of New Portland, Me. the same. Br. Dennis 
Chapin of Charlton, Mass. the same. 


InsTALLATION. Br. E.N. Harris was installed pastor of 
the 2d. gociety in} Lynn, Mass. on the. 26th of Sept.  Ser- 
mon by Br. O, A. Skinner. 


OrpinATION. Br. Willard C. George was ordained to 
the work of the-gospel 'mimstry and as. pastor of the 80- 
ciety in Dresden and Richmond, Me. We rejoice to hear 
of his SUCCess. 


Ngzw Cyuurcnrs. 'The frame of a Universalist church 
was raised the 15th of August last in Bath, Me. It is ex- 
pected it will be finished about the middle of October. A 
church will at the same time be finished and dedicated in 
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A-New SocigTY has been formed in the western part 
of Waterville, Me: The second Universalist society in W. 


DzAaTHa or Br, Tromas F. King. It is bard, but 
we must, record the death of this beloved brother, who de- 
parted this life on the 13th of Sept. For a long time he 
had- been declining, and hope and fear alternately were the 
portion of his friends. But for s0me weeks previous to his 
death, all hope was given up, and they felt he :must leave 
them. Through all his sickness he had in full exercise the 
patience and hope of our most holy faith, and looked upon 
death and all its dark retinue with composure. His natur- 
al vivacity never left him while consciousness remained, 
and he gave us many testimonies that God was till to him 
a Father, Jegus a universal Savior, and Heaven the all 
gathering and everlasting home. His cheerful trust in the 
providence of God enabled him to resign his wife and chil- 
dren to the merciful care of heaven, believing that he who 
has ever been over them for good, will never leave or for- 
8ake them, We pray that they may know the sweets of a 
like filial and unreserved confidence in our heavenly Father 
and the providence of his ce. Br, King was buried 
from the church where he had labored in Charlestown. | It 
was dressed in the solemn drapery of death and mourning. 
An immense congregation was present, and the services 
were of a very serious and impressive character. * Come 
ye disconsolate,” was the very music of comfort—the melo- 
dy of christian hope, and the notes fell on the ear so melt- 
ingly that they entered the heart, balmingly as the soft dew 
Steals into the far depths of the flower, nestling at the very 
core of life. Prayer was offered by our venerable Father 
Ballou ; and according to Br. K*s request, Br. 8. Streeter 
preached the sermon. It was an excellent production—Br. 
S's own heart and feelings spoke out in the happy language 
of his own peculiar eloquence, of pathos and power, and 
produced deep and we trust, abiding serious feeling. A 
vast procession of ministers, members of the society, sab- 
bath school teachers and scholars, and friends accompanied 
the relatives as they followed the beloved remains to the 
resting place. May God bless them. How much we loved 
our brother, we have no words to tell. We shall meet again. 


SABBATH SCHOOL 'TEACHERs, SUPERINTENDENTS 
AND LiBRARIANS, Will hold a meetingiin Boston on Tues- 
day, the 5th of November ne 
tual consultation and the disc 
motion. of the interests of 
meeting in the evening. BB 
gchools as may find it prac 


ing Remittances received 8ince our 
ing Oct. 1, 1839. =* 


rey, $2; A. C. C., S. Livonia, $2 ; 
olden, $4; E. L., Dixboro, 84; TJ. G. 

xd Centre, $2; T. W., Jamestown, $2; M. 
H. B.*Malden, $6; H. R., Potter, $4 ; E. P., E. Clar- 
endon, $2 ; M. D., Tioga. Centre, $2 ; Post $23.0 


Watertown, N. Y. $4; C. C., Howlett Hill, $2; 
B., Homer, $2; J. H. H., Petersham, $10; J. C. B., 
Sharon, $2; E. T., Lynn, $4; J. A., Pitsford, $5; 
H. H., Poolville, $2 'L. B., Middletown, $2;1. T., 
Lowell, $10 ; J. E., Wentworth, $25 8. B., Charlton, 
$2; W. W. Cheshire (in the hurry of getting your boz 
off, we forgot Br. Manly's back Nos. of Ezpositor—the 

now wait your order) $5;A.K., Hartland, $2; T. C. 
E, Fredonia, $5 ; L. F., Depeyster, $2; P. $8., Mott- 
ville, $5; N. J. H., Smithville, $2; E. W., Meads 
Creek, $5; G. M. L., Pittsford, $2; A. P., Winches- 
ter, $4; A. R. G., Henderson, $2. for T. W. $10; 
J. B. $., N. Woodstock, $2; C. W., South Canton, 
$2; N. D. S., New London, $2; R. K., Warren, $2; 
E. A., Leicester, $2; A. F., Salubrity ($4 for Expos 


Middletown, Conn. 


itor and $6 for T. W.) $20. 
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A JUVENILE SONG BY MRS. 8.4. HALE, 
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THE MINISTER'S WIFE. 
Original. 


We do not possess the happy talent of putting 
practical truths into the beautiful Mosaic work of 
fiction as 18 owned by the author of © Our Minis- 
ter's Wife,” and 80 must content ourself with the 
plain joiner work of simple fact and sober sense, 
thankful if thus we succeed in a useful perform- 
ance. Certainly, we deem that greater skill than 
ours is required ; but as David was commended 
for his good intentions towards building a worthy 
temple in Israel,-80' we here rest our hope of re- 
ward ; .and though we gucceed not, our efforts 
may prepare the way for the perſect 8uccess of 
a Solomon that may come after us. 

{The Minister's Wife,” is our theme, and we 
believe she may be made* the glory of the man,” 
a help meet for the holiest and most grateful offi- 
ces that can be fulfilled by mortals. To be 8uch 
should be her ambition ; and never glittered be- 
fore the eye of woman a crown 80' radiant with 
rich jewels as is thus presented—a crown of ho- 
lmess, starred. with the good deeds of a useful 
and honorable life. It is not the association of 
her name thus that gives her honor ; no office, 
however exalted; can confer true honor, else 
fierce tyrants and oppressors, that now are infa- 
mous, would . be honorable. Office is to be hon- 
ored or .made-honorable ; and.many an humble 
and obscure-maiden, full of good works, is in the 
eyes of the Searcher of -hearts, more honorable 
than she who sways: the sceptre of a queendom. 
To be a minister's-wife in name simply, ts no more 
than to:-be the wiſe of the humble laborer. God is 
no respecter of;persons ; but according as each 
is faithful to the appropriate duties of their sphere 
or lot, they are accepted of him. But such is the 
present constitution of society, many do pay more 
deference to the wife of the minister than ordina- 
rily they pay to persons of equal worth ; the pe- 


culiar station of the husband—the sanctity and 
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purity that should ever be associated "gp" 
ofice—give her in their minds a peculiar clai 
upon their respect and attentions. But'she who 
is in the least fitted to asxume the responsible 
duties of the companion of a christian teacher, 
has common sense enough to know that there 
rests no 8vubstantial ground of respect, and she 
who rests her claims for esteem upon being the 
mintisler's wife, will in due time discover that s|he 
has leaned upon a name, without giving it any 
power or value. Better, far better for hergelf, 
Society and truth, had she s8ought and dwelt in 
obscurity. 


Society does, and justly ought to expect to 
witness in the wife of an ambassador of Christ, 
one who will not dishonor the canse of the em- 
bassy, nor be careless of the direction she gives 
to her 8ocial influence. When a being is placed 
in a sphere of extenstve usefulness, 8ociety natu- 
rally expects that one will give attention to the 
appropriate duties mo diligent in acquir- 
ing the needed qualities to succeed in discharg- 


ing them, and according as this attention and dil- 


igence are apparent, honor is conferred upon that 
one by all from whom honor can come. © The 
springs or moving power of these requisite yir- 
tues are in the ambition cherished towards thoge 
duties, and the pleagure taken in their execution. 
What has not ambition done for woman ! Exalt- 
ed or degraded her according to the character of 
its direction, making her like Josephine of France 
towards Marie Louise, or as Elizabeth of Eng- 
land towards Mary of Scotland; or to draw from 
sacred_ history, like Esther, or Jezebel—Ruth, 
or Herodias. Ambition has made her put away 
a woman's heart—forget a woman's sympathies 
—and mailed in the sternness of an unsanctified 
tove of power, she has gone on to dominion over 
the wreck” of the holiest feelings and all that 
throws around woman the charms that make her 
more of heaven than earth.  History is full of ex- 
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amples, that rise up, like the spirits of the dead, | 


around the whirlpool to the mariner, warning the 

al of woman to beware of the eddying . waters 
wy, ambition. 

of turn to a picture more radiant than 
shadowed, look on the devotee of fame—see how 
the 8oul may be given up to the enchantments of 
its 8mile and the heart wholly won, in all its deep 
and unutterable worthyyby its syren tones ; and 
then ask, how satisfied is woman-? Let the gifted 
and gorrowful poet answer : 


© Thou hast a charmed cup, oh Fame '! 
A draught that mantles high, 

And seems to lift this earth born frame 
Above mortality ; 

Away ! to me—a woman—bring 

Sweet waters from affection's spring.”” 


Here—here is the work for woman's ambition, — 
to win the hearts of others 80 that they bear to 
her the pure and liſe-giving waters from affec- 
tion's spring, 80. that she shall never be athirst. 
Without these waters welling up, the fire of 
thought will burn with anguish, and each holy 
picture of pure and devoted love she greets, will 
cause her to breathe more fury into the flame. 
Woman was made for love. That law 1s written 
on her whole being, even in clearer lines than on 
man's—clear as on the throne of God to the eye 
of the s8eraphim. She must be faithful, or alas ! 
what revelations of the utter perversion of the 
holiest and most gifted powers, will be seen in 
the workings of her spirit to the eye that looks 
down into the far depths of her being. If woman 
geeks for fame, and wguld be happy, it must be 
affection's fame. And where has woman a better 
s8phere in which to seek this fame, than as the 
wiſe of a christian minister ? On the throne, she 
cannot love as she would ; she cannot be permit- 
ted to enter as she please into the lowly abode 
and cheer the afflicted and poor ; every step- of 
that throne is a remove higher and farther from 
the 8weet and tender 8ympathies that will bless 
and 8ave. She may do great deeds, but they 
often favor the most undeserving ; and while the 
horn of her plenty is turned to pour abundance 
into the arms of a martia] chief at her throne, al- 
ready possessed of thousands, there is a poor and 
perishing mortal driven from her gate ; and when 


she would ſeed on the luxury of doing good to 


the obscure and lowly, she must * ſeed on pageant- | 


ry.” But the throne of her, who may be a 8acred 


queen, is never raised aboye the level of the low- 


liest cot ; there is no descent for her to make- to | 


enter there ; there is no need of throwing the 


disguising cloak around the queenly robes lest 
disgrace should come upon the crown ; and no 
necessity of formal courtesies ere others can be 
in her presence. No. To be seen without dis- 
guise, and felt to be a friend, is enough; and as 
she takes the hand of the poor, sick and suffering 
to bless, the queen of Sheba in Solomon's court 
was less admired by Israel, than is she by the 
angels of the poor as in heaven they till the 
soothing music of their harps, yielding to her 
their office. 

To be beloved, then, is the ambition of the 
rightly ambitious minister's wife. 'The soul of 
this ambition is delight in her appropriate duties ; 
for she cannot be ambitious to 8ucceed in that 
office in whose duties she does not take delight. 
This holds good throughout the vast range of 
human effort, and wherever 8uperior excellence 
is 8een, this is the 8um of its progress. 'There- 
fore, in order to be exemplarily 8uccessfu}, it 
must be a woman's ambition to be @ minister”s 
wife, and not to rest proud and contented in 8im- 
ply being the minister's wife. 

The first, chief, and oh how valuable a requi- 
sIite, is 8ympathy in the minisferial profession. 
Without this, she may be a wife, but she cannot 
be a minister's wife, for with the ministry 8he has 
no union—for it she has no heart. ©*O who will 
understand you now—MWho will have sympathy 
for you ?* were the exclamations of the dying 
wife of an ambitious and hard struggling artist, 
and were the expression of the thoughts that most 
embittered that hour. She knew how he had 
needed the encouragements of one who understood 
his aims, desires, strugglings, and all the ele- 
ments of his professional being, and who had 
sympathy for his art, a delight in what he delight- 
ed, a love to hear him reveal the visions of beau- 
ty that flitted before his fancy, his glowing dreams, 
his brilliant projects, and who had a heart to feel 
all that baffled him in his progress, and by its 
ministries 80othe the spirit too keenly touched by 
the ungenerous and harsh judgments of the un- 
8ympathizing world. All this taken from him, 
where, thought she, will be his joy and encour- 
agement ? where will he unburthen the sorrows 
of his goul ? whose eye will 8mile when all others 


are averted, and whoge voice will cheer and 
80othe when many tongues are active to misin- 
terpret his objects and-8everely criticise his la- 
bors ? All this he ſelt, for -she was a true artist's 
wiſe, and knew what he must meet of trial who 
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would follow the masters of the pencil in hope of 
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Is it less to be a wife of 


excellence and honor. 
a spiritual artist, whose zeal and labor is to re- 
produce the works of the Great Master who made 
living pictures of holiness and active love ? Who, 
oh who, needs 8ympathy more than the christian 
minister! that s8ympathy which can only be ex- 


erciged and manifested by the wiſe. There 
should be one mind that thoroughly knows him— 
one heart that thoroughly feels for him—one 
place truly a home—one voice to encourage and 
bless,'as others will not, as others cannot. With- 
out this 8ympathy, he is to be pitied ; with it, be 
can never despair, or for any length of time des- 
pond. | How much to bespeak the experience of 
a kindred 8ympathy is expressed in the dedication 
of Willis* dramatic poem, © The Heart Over- 
tasked'—* To her whose praise is the first 8ought 
and the dearest, to his wife, the author dedicates 
this play.* Happy he who can dedicate every 
germon, written for the glory of God in the good 
of man, thus, for a rich and full fountain of sym- 
pathy is ever open for his wants. A lively sym- 
pathy in one's calling is always one 8ource of 
great encouragement to the husband from the 
wife ; and well has a certain writer remarked, — 
© It is always a proud: and happy moment for the 
devoted husband, when the eyes of her for whom 
he 80 much lives and labors, gaze with delight on 
what his hands have wrotght, or mind conceived. 
It is 8trange that 80 many wives are insensible to 
this ſact.” 

There is one great excellence in the employ- 
ment of the minister to waken sympathy in the 
wife—it can be loved not only for his sake, but 
for its own 8ake, from gelf-engagedness in those 
parts that fall under her especial care. The wife 
of the mechanic, or the merchant, is not 80 ass0- 
ciated with the profession of the busband as is the 
wife of the minister ; and here is one powerful 
persuasive-and grand reason for her to cultivate 
genuine and active s8ympathy for the ministry. 

'This possessed in a sufficient degree, and good 
8ense' will dictate all other duties. Set rules are 
not needed in reference to duty by her who is 
heart-engaged in the 8uccess of the husband's 
ministry, for her own heart will dictate what is 
right. 'The ministry is designed, and her ener- 
gies will be directed to promote truth and right- 
eouness ; and as to the minister, so to the wife, 
the meek, lowly, and compassionate Jesus, will 
be' the bright and perfect example. Then they 
will be one'in the best of genses ; one in confi- 
dence, sympathy and affection; one in active 
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desire to promote each other's best good, and 
make more diffusive, powerful and spiritually 
beautifying, the holy and happy influences of the 
christian religion, What a heavenly place is 
the home of 8uch ! There is the, ark oforest ! 
Happy s8uch a man—happy 8uch a woman. - She 
8ways a peaceful sceptre. * Strength and honor 
are her clothing ; and she shall rejoice in time 
to come. She openeth her mouth with wisdon ; 
and in her tongue is the law of kindness. She 
looketh well to the ways of her household, and 
eateth not the bread of idleness. Her children, 
natural and spiritual, rise up and call her bless- 
ed ; her husband also, and he praiseth her. Give 
her of the fruit of her hands; and let her own 


work praise her in the gates.” B. 
Haverhill, Mass. 


_——————— — — — 
THE VESPER BELL. 


BY MRS. N. THORNING MUNROE. 


Original. 


* Al the s0und of the bell which calls to Vespers, all, 
whatever be their employment or situation, at that time 
kneel, and offer their evening prayers.” 


*Twas the vesper bell, — 
It was borne afar on the evening-air,— 
The call to devotion, the call to prayer ;— 
The warrior knelt on the blood-red 80d, 
And offered his prayers to a gracious God ! 
But his brow was as stern as when in strife 
He joined in the desperate struggle for life, 
And his hand still grasped the weapon of death, 
As he muttered the words with a hasty breath. 


"Twaghe call to prayer, — 
And the young child stopped in her playful glee, 
And bowed on the verdant turf her knee, 
And clasped her hand, and closed her eyes 
To the joyous earth and the laughing skies, 
While the flowers were still in her eager grasp 
Which $he had torn from their twining clasp,— 
While her laugh seemed still on the summer air, 
That bright, young heart poured forth its prayer. 


"Twas the call to prayer, — 
And the mother knelt in the hallowed hour, 
And her 8oul, in its strong and holy power, 
Poured forth its prayers for that household band, 
Who were wont to wander hand in hand, 
And to pray with her when the Vesper Bell 
Was heard-afar over hill and dell, — | 
But theis steps were far, and their voices gone,— 
The mother offered her prayers alone. 


"Twas the call to prayer, — 
And the prisoner knelt at the well known sound, 
And offered his prayers on the cold, damp ground ; 
And the proud man stopped at the solemn call 
And offered his prayers in his lordly hall ; 
And the laborer knelt on the verdant earth ; 
The children paused in their noisy marth ; 
And the priest, knelt down in his convent cell, 
As he heard the zound of the Vesper Bell. 
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« 'Twas the call to prayer, — 
And ad hearts bowed at the bed of death, 
And the dying prayed with their last, faint breath ; 
And the mourner knelt by some hallowed tomb, 
And offered his prayers in the gathering gloom ; 
And the maiden knelt in the silence deep, 
While all was hushed as an infant's sleep ; 
And the christian whispered the few words given 
By him who hath prayed, our Father in Heaven, 
Charlestown, Mass. 


THE GOSPEL PREACHER. 


BY REV. $8. P. LANDERS, 


Original. 


TaeRE are those in the world, and their number 
is not 8mall, who affirm that christianity with all 
its pretensions to goodness, and with all the ef- 
forts of its advocates to refine the heart and feel- 
ings by its precepts, is perfectly useless among 
men, and prejudicial to the well being of 8ociety. 
They would have us believe that it is only suit- 
ed to the capacity of children and gome few 
weak minded men, and silly women—that it is 
only got up to support a favorite few in idleness ; 
and that this few are very much interested in 
urging its claims, 'enforcing its commands, and 
ſrightening the world by setting forth the terrible 
consequences of a non-compliance with these 
things, knowing that all this is for their interest. 
It is true that this class have labored long and 
hard to awaken the public mind to a sense of its 
duty, and to a knowledge of the imposition that is 
practised upon it ; but they find that their ardu- 
ous tolls are vain, the people love to be in slavery 
—they love the marvellous, and prefer to adhere 
8trictly to the exploded fiction of christianity, 
rather than to become profound, phalosophic, 
and learned unbelievers. These are very modest 
8ayings, it is true, when we consider the source 
from which they come ; but with all due defer- 
ence to the opinion of these persons, we beg leave 
to differ from them. Among the numerous exam- 
ples which might be cited to prove the incorrect- 
ness of the above remarks, and to show the actu- 
al benefit christianity confers upon the world, we 
shatl name but one. The life of the preacher, is 
like most other professions, beset with numerous 
cares, and attended with a reasonable proportion 
of perplexities, There are times in the journey 
of Jife, when we can look back over the past, and 
contemplate it with a great degree of pleasure and 
satisfaction. Like the traveller when he ascends 
the eminence, we behold many a lovely spot, and 
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| which we would gladly revisit and enjoy again. 


But our journey is onward, and these can only be 
held in grateful remembrance for the pleasure 
they have afforded. In our fancy we may enjoy 
them, and for a time we may suppose ourselves 
actually there, engaged with what has been, but 
the reality goon drives away the fond delusion, 
and we find that our interest calls us to look at 
what is coming, instead of admiring the beautiful 
and lovely of the past. 

Some few years since, while travelling in Che- 
nango, Co. N. Y. I had the pleasure of witness- 
ing a circumstance, which at the time gave me 
pleasure, and which has since been a profitable 
lesson. Through this county runs the Susque- 
hannah river, one of the most lovely streams that 
ever came down from clouds, or wound its way 
among the hills to the great reservoir of all waters. 
There are places along the banks of this daugh- 
ter of the Otsego Lake, where nature seems: to 
have arrayed herself in her most costly apparel, 
ſurnishing a retreat for the poet, and 8ubjects for 
his imagination to describe, The valley on-each 
ide of that river is frequently very extended, and 
is bordered by hills, which rise into notice, like 
g8ome men, on account of their 8ize. | 'These moun- 
tains frequently rise abruptly from the water's 
edge, and then again, they retreat far away, and 
are 8een towering up tothe clouds, far behind the 
plain, being dimmed and tinged blue by the dis- 
tance. Through this valley runs the quiet and 
limpid stream, before named, with its mirrored 
surſace 8triving to interest the visitor, by reflect- 
ing the trees and flowers that grow upon its banks. 
Its course is, as the christian's should be, noise- 


of the will of its Maker, giving beauty. and rich- 
ness to all around, - and imparting life and hap- 
piness to every thing within its influence. 


It was into one of these lovely spots that I 
chanced to stray, while winding my "way down 
the banks of this stream. In a small village near 
the centre of this valley, may be seen a beautiful 
temple, consecrated to the worship of the one 
living and true God. Next day being Sabbath, I 
determined to he one of the worshippers in that 
temple, 80 modest and neat in its appearance, and 
80 beautifully situated, Sabbath arrived, -and 
nought could be heard or 8een in the streets.. A 
perfect stillness prevailed. At the appointed hour 
for s8ervice to commence, might have been seen 
the villagers and country people, in large num- 


many happy scenes far in the distance behind us, | 


bers, moving slowly towards the church ; a love- 


less and unpretending, faithful in the performance 
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out of the church, or into righteousness. 


 mies0n-every. hand, you had foes without, and 


ly- 8ight to- the sincere worshipper of God, and |! 


lover of truth, But there seemed to be a solem- 
nity pervading among them, the cause of which 1 
could not understand, and which was rather un- 
common for christians of their faith. 

Curiosity was excited to learn this singular 
state of feeling on an occasion like this, when 
every thing was calculated to render the behever 
happy, and to inspire confidence in God. 

After the congregation was collected, a middle 
aged man arose in the desk and commenced ger- 
vice. 'There was a mildness and benevolence in 
his countenance which characterize the religion 
which. he preached. As he began to read from | 
the holy word a solemn silence reigned, and 8ome 
were deeply affected. 'The stranger could have 
discovered nothing that could be the cause of 
grief or joy. But when the preacher, at length, 
rose and announced his text, the mystery was ex- 
plained. He selected for the occasion the last 


and closing words of the apostle to the Corinthi- | 


ans, © Finally, brethren, farewell. Be perfect, be 
of good comfort, be of one mind, live in peace, 
and the God of love and peace shall be with you.” 
He discoursed with great earnestness and power, 
and at the s8ame time, with feeling, upon the sub- 
jects and duties embraced in his text. And while 
he. reproved the sinner in the most severe lan- 
guage, and set forth man's obligations to his Cre- 
ator, to his religion, and the world, in the most 
forcible manner, there was a mildness and seren- 
ity beaming from his countenance, which spoke 
like the roar of thunder to the conscience of the 
open. transgressor, He enriched his discourse 
with 80 many -pleasing and apt 1]lustrations of his 
gubject, and 8ent home to the heart the truths he 
spoke with 80 great weight—his style of delivery 
was 80 easy and graceful, and above all, he was 
80. feeling and 80 earnest in all he 8aid, that I 
verily thought that the careless sinner who at- 
tended his ministry long, would either be preached 
* Final- 
ly,” said the preacher, * I conclude my labors with 
you as I began them many years 'since. Then 
you were weak—you were surrounded with ene- 


false brethren within—you had to contend against 
the ignorance and- 8uperstition of the people, 
againsÞ a prejudice as obstinate as death, and 
cruel as the. grave. But what a change do you 
this day-behold ? By practising the "precepts of 
your Master, and following | his example, those 
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enemies have laid-aside their heat ee)adice) 
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and ignorance, like the iceberg under the influ- 
ence of the sun, have melted away—your friends 
have become more zealous, the cold-hearted and 
indifferent have been warmed up and animated, 
and many of your most bitter enemies are with 
you this day, rejoicing in spirit that they have 
found the way of life and salvation. And how 
pleasing to you, as well as to us all, to see this 


| great change, to know that you have been the 


means in the hand of God, of breaking the chains 


| of slavery from off the necks of many of your 


neighbors and fellow beings, and they are now 
rejoicing in those truths that make free indeed, 

You have $een the power of this truth—you have 
geen it break and subdue the stony heart, and 
awake to liſe the morally dead—it has enlight- 
ened the benighted mind and reformed the vicious, 
and it has opened” a fountain in the s80ul that ex- 
pands into universal benevolence and love for all 
men. You have seen the effects of kindness and 
benevolence to your enemies—you have geen 
them changed from that character to your warm- 
est friends—and all of this growing and populous 
community entertain a respect for that once de- 
gpised doctrine you believe. I have only now to 
add,” continued the preacher, * that this is the 
course for you to follow in the future. Be firm 
and bold in contending * for the faith once deliy- 
ered to the saints,” but treat all with kindness 
and respect, live the doctrine you profess, and 
«the God of love and peace shall be with you.” 
Amen.” Perfect stillness reigned through the 
whole of these protracted services. Every eye 
was moistened and fixed steadfast upon the 
preacher, and all seemed to forget whether they 
were in the body or out of the body. TI felt the 
truth of his remarks, and they were offered with 
80 much grace and feeling, that no count was 
taken of time, it fled like the lightning, and I 
truly thought that it was good for me to be here. 
As the congregation *passed along the aisle, I 
heard a pharisaic looking man observe to his 
friend, ©I truly regret that he is going to leave, 

although I have more respect for the man than 
faith in hjs doctrine.* * Yes,' rejoined the other, 
che is 80 devoted to the interests of community 
and good order in society that he is a valuable 
man, and I have thought that he had much to 8up- 
port his doctrine.* Another was heard to say, 
© he has been the cause of my calyation, and in a 
great measure has made me what I am.* As we 
passed out of the door, I saw the minister engag- 


ed in a conversation which attracted much atten- 
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tion, *Then you are really going to leave us,' 

8aid the deacon of his church. *©* We had fondly 
hoped that you would be convinced that it was for 
your good, as well as ours to remain a time long- 
er. Weare therefore very sorry to see you thus 
firm in your determination to leave us. We can 
hardly ps Perauaged that this is your farewell 
germon.* * Well,” said the minister, ©I have been 
deliberating upon this 8ubject much for a few 
weeks past. It gives me pain to think that my 
duty calls me to leave you. It is truly trying to 
give the parting hand to those with whom I have 
labored 80 long, and 80 arduously—with whom 1] 
have had seasons of joy and 8orrow, times of 
prosperity and adyersity, and with whom I have 
prayed, and to whom I have preached the gospel.” 
© Yes,” 8aid the deacon, *and it gives us pain also 
to realize that your labors are here finished. 
You know that things are materially changed in 
a few years. You have borne the burden and 
heat of the day, you have stood up in front of the 
battle, and led us on to victory, to conquest and 
to glory. Injustice to yourself and us, you ought 
now to stay and enjoy the fruits of your labors.” 
* But you know,* observed the minister, * that 
when our Master calls us to work in his moral 
vineyard, other things must not be heeded. I am 
going to preach the good tidings, to those, ©* who 
Sit in the region of the sltiadow of death,” and. 
build up another society.* 'This conversation 
was continued in an animating manner for 8ome 
time. The deacon used his most weighty rea- 
8ons to induce him to remain, while the preacher, 
on the other hand, brought forth arguments more 
conclusive and weighty in favor of the course he 
had taken. There was such a thrilling interest 
and feeling manifest by both parties, that I was 
determined to seek an opportunity, and learn of 
the deacon the cause of this uncommon attach- 
ment between pastor and people. Such an oppor- 
tunity 800n presented itselfpand I learned the his- 
tory of the 8ociety in which I had become 80 much 
interested. After being introduced to the dea- 
con, who seemed to be a man past the. meridian 
of life and of much dignity of character, possess- 
ing a mind well cultivated and stored with valu- 
able information, I asked him if he would con- 
fer a fayor on a friend by giving a history of the 
80ciety of that place. 'The old gentleman with a 
bland air and cheerful countenance readily gave 
his assent to the proposition. He 8eemed very 


much interested when conversing about his min- 
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ister or the 8ociety of which he had long been pas- 


tor, He obgerved, * when our brother, whom 
you have heard to day, first came into this- place, 
there was but very little interest felt in religion 
or attention-paid to virtue. 'There was then no 
religious 80ciety in the place, although there were 
many professors of religion. There being no at- 
tention given to these things, of course the mor- 
als of the people were of the lowest kind. We 
had no church, nor did we dream that we needed 
one. Our children were left to 8pend the Sabbath 
in the manner that best suited their inclinations, 
our young men did the same, and we either pass- 
ed the day at home, or in wandering 'about the 
fields and streets, like the maniac, without motive 
or object to accomplish. Universaligm was then 
little known among us, and of course it was held 
in the greatest contempt by 'the community in 
general. There were a few here professing that 
name, but they were scattered, without zeal, and 
without the spirit of the doctrine. Thus we were 
situated for 8ome time. At length we concluded 
that we would have the form of godliness among 
us if no more, and our minister was invited to fa- 
vor us with a discourse occasionally, He was 
then young, but possessed a good share of sense, 
much aative talent, a well cultivated mind, and a 
warm and devoted zeal to the cause of religion. 
His first 8ermons were purely doctrinal, but he 
was very careful that nothing like sarcas8m, or 
anything of the kind, should be thrown out against 
other professors of religion. He set forth his 
doctrine in the strongest and clearest light, used 
arguments, like mountains, which nothing could 
resist or overturn, He laid down his premises 
and established his conclusions with 80 much 
clearness, that none could avoid admitting their 
correctness. The novelty of having preaching in 
the place, called the multitude together. Some 
came to gratiſy curiosity, some to gee and be geen, 
s8ome to. while away time, some to hear what he 
could s8ay in ſavor of his theory, 8ome to get ar- 
guments to whip and entangle the orthodox, and 
others because they loved the truth. This course 
of preaching was pursued, till the sentiment was 
generally known and -understood, | and then he 
began to draw inferences and conclusions of a 
moral nature, and enforce the practical regults 
of the doctrine, He was equally bold in enſorc- 
ing the moral obligations we were under-to: God 
and mankind, and urged in solemn- tones the 

laims of christianity, and humanity upon our at- 
tention. + Great 8uccess attended his labors. We 
800n learned that a nominal religion-was of but 


little congequence to us. 'That though we could 
gpeak with the tongue of an angel, and possessed 
the most beautiful theory in religion, it was all to 
no purpose, 80 Jong as an upright conduct was 
wanting. We 800n began to improve in morals, 
and to concentrate our efforts for the promotion 
of righteousness and truth. We organized-our- 
gelves into a 8ociety, and did not find much diffi- 
culty in procuring funds to build a church. Our 
minister, who continued faithful in his duties, 
formed a bible class and sabbath school. Our 
young men and children were called in from the 
woods and streets to learn the precepts of Jesus— 
to engage in 8chemes of benevolence and improve- 
ment. They learned to sing, to speak, and their 
whole attention seemed to be engrossed in improv- 
ing inscience, morals, and religion. In the mean 
time, other things went on prosperously. Our 
congregation increased, the singing was improy- 
ed, a library was purchased, and we were all re- 
Joiced at the growing interest taken on the part 
of our friends, for the advancement of the cause. 
Vice of every description was looked upon with 
indignation. The temperance cause was pros- 
pered by the labors of our minister, idleness and 
profanity were seldom seen or heard. The char- 
ity of the people became more enlarged, and we 
thought it folly to alienate friends on account of a 
difference of faith. 'Phis flourishing congregation, 
which you have seen to day, has been c6llected 
in this way, Some attend who are not believers 
in the doctrine of God's impartial grace, and 
seem to take an interest in the preaching. They 
wish us. well, in the way of well doing. Above 
all things, we have been fortunate enough not to 
let doctrines and party feelings destroy that friend- 
8hip and union which should exist between those 
believing in- one God, one Savior, and one rev- 
elation. 'This in few words, observed the old gen- 
tleman, is'the history of this 8ociety. Our min- 
iter is] universally beloved by all sects, ages, 
ranks and conditions. He visits his neighbors 
and friends, he is 8ocial and kind to all, he talks 
over the matters pertaining to the interest of his 
80ciety, encourages them on in their duties, and 
in this way he has accomplished 'more than he 
could in any other. He visits the sick, and com- 
forts the dying, and seems faithful in all his duties, 
and active inthe discharge of all virtues. ' We 
are united and happy under his ministration, and 
glad should we be could we retain him, but his 
duty calls him elsewhere.” 


Here the deacon closed his narrative, and 1 
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goon taking leave was left to my own reflections, 
I thought that the gospel preacher and the beliey- 
er in christianity had great reasons for thankful- 
ness for the revelation with which the world has 
been blest. Vain are the pretensions of those 
unbelieving philosophers who would hold ap their 
8ystem to enlighten the world, and teach us the 
way to be virtuous and happy. 'They go about 
| holding up their insignificant flambeau, as though 
there was no sun in the heavens, and expect that 
by orphanizing the world, robbing man of his 
s8weetest hopes and brightest prospects, they shall 
guard man against the eyils of life, and particu- 
larly against the dogmas of christianity, and there- 
by gain to themselves an immortal name for thus 
having served the world. But we find that chris- 
| tianity has a moral power which 1s sought in vain 
in this 8ystem of negation, and that proper exer- 
tions to extend its principles and hopes are at- 
| tended with salutary consequences. Notwith- 
| standing we hear the alarm 80 often, that it 18 
| cruel and deleterious in its influence, yet we find 
in numerous cases, like the one above, that the 
reverse is the fact—that the more we see of its 
influence in society, even in its worst form, the 
stronger will be our convictions that it has more 
to recommend it to our notice and observance, 


than infidelity in all its pomp and glory. 
Andover, Mass. 
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BURIAL SERVICE. 
Original. 
IT is a beautiful custom to attend to a solemn 
gervice at the last earthly home of the loved and 
sleeping, and we deem it as recommended to us 
by many good reasons. At the grave, we fel 
most the absence of life from the beloved form, 
and as we look around, find everything that meets 
our view reminding us of death and the crumbling 
clay. Too often there is an aspect of desolate- 
ness and decay in the place of the body's rest, 
that is scarcely to be met with anywhere. else, 
and deeply do we feel that * dust to dust* is the 
mandate s0on to be obeyed by the form that has 
moved amongst us as one essential to the enjoy- 
ment of life. It is then we need the voice of re- 
ligion—with its lofty hopes, its holy aspirations, 
and its spiritual picturing of a better world—to 
teach us, or wake up to 8tronger action, the truth 
of man's spirituality, that limits death to the body. 
Then the eye will be liſted to heaven, and the 
| 8oul feel calmed and comforted, and a less harsh 


" They are travelling robes to a fairer home, 
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sound will strike on the ear as [the earth rattles 
upon the coffin. We never drew near the grave 
when a relative or friend was about to be laid 
there, without feeling, deeply and solemnly, that 
there is the place for the burial service—for the 
voice of prayer, of holy comfort and hope, and 
the. plaintive dirge. There the sacred rites of 
our religion would be attended with the best ef- 
fects—the most deep and serious impress1ons 
made—and the heart most gratefully made to feel 
that as we have borne the image of the earthy, 
we shall also bear the image of the heavenly— 
that though our earthly home of this tabernacle 
be dissolved, we have a building of God, a house 
not made with hands, eternal in the heaveng— 
that mortality might be swallowed up of life ; and 
that He that hath wrought us for this self same 
thing is God, who also hath given unto us the 
earnest of the spirit ; and 


* No longer the shroud and the pall wear gloom, 


Where hearts that were linked by an eaxthly love, 
Shall meet to inherit the kingdom above.” 
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GENEROSITY. 
Original. 


ON one hot 8&ummer day, Frank Wilmington 
came. into farmer Johnson's house, flapping his 


gloves with indignation, his face rather highly 


colored, and his eyes glowing with even more 
than their usual lustre, As these freaks were 
not uncommon, no person present felt the neces- 
sity of remarking upon his appearance. He 
therefore opened the matter himselſ—* I do hate 
meanness ! * cried he. 
the company looked up. He went on. *I 
had intended to go to town this afternoon, for the 
purpose of attending the theatre,” said Frank. 
*And as I can never endure to 'go anywhere 
alone, I called on your young schoolmaster, and 
gave him an invitation to go with me. He refus- 
ed, and what do you think he gave as a reason ? 
Upon my word, he said he should delight to. go 
with me; but could not endure the expense. The 
offer to_ pay all charges was on my lips, but I 
checked myself, and am glad I did. I should be 
ashamed to be 8een in his company.” 

* Does it follow that he was mean,” said Mrs. 
Johnson— because he was not rich enough to 


indulge bimself in a pleasure for which I know 
he entertains much desire? * 


mington—* for I know that he received his sal- 
ary not two days ago. Nothing can excuse 8uch 
meanness. 
© But he has denied nobody save himself,* con- 
tinued the lady. * If he had refused you a gum 
of money which you were very much in want of, 
I should not be 'surprised if the dissappointment 
gave you offence.* *I do'nt like to 8ee a person 
worship money,” was the reply. © A miser is my 
abhorrence. Give me the frank, open, generous 
man, who throws down his purse, and never looks 
behind to 8ee what has become of it.” 

©I 8hould call that imprudence,* s8aid Emily 
Johnson—a pale, slender girl of seventeen. 

Frank turned toward her, and said in a calmer 
tone, © Well, Emily, I know that you are a pro- 
fessor of religion, and cannot be expected to ap- 
prove of expending money for any purpose but 
building churches. But do you not find anything 
in the New Testament to 8ustain my views ? Was 
not the rich young man told to go, sell all he 
had, and give it to the poor? I suppose that if the 
young man had obeyed his Savior, you would have 
called it 4nprudence. So, you see, my pretty las- 
sie, that your opinions do not hold together.” 

Emily smiled, and after a short pause, 8aid— 
© 1 can 8ee a great difference between expending 
money for our own gratification, and giving it to 


leave it, perhaps the finder may be a rich man— 
one of those very misers of whom you 8peak— 
and he will lock it up among his hoards : or the 
finder may be a drunkard, who will generously lay 
it all out for destructive draughts.” 

*I should not inquire particularly who found _ 
it,” 8aid the youth. © I do not think money worthy 7 
of a thought. But your schoolmaster, of whom 
I was gpeaking, does. He will hoard up his 
gains, and worship them.” 

© Are you quite sure that he will do 80 ?* ask- - 
ed Mrs. Johnson. *Unless you are thoroughly ac- ;: 
quainted with his private matters, would it not be 
uncharitable to make 8uch a charge against him?” | 

* Really,” answered the youth, *you are making 
very serious of this affair. I certainly should _ 
never take the pains to inquire what he does with 
his hoarded change, nor do I care an iota. But 
I do 8ay that any man who begrudges himself a _ 
night's entertainment on the score of the expense, 
must possess no 8mall degree of meanness.” 

* Do tell me, sir,' 8aid Emily, *whether you con- 


[es poor. But if you throw down your purse and 


* That wo'nt go down,” answered young Wil- 


% 


ceive that person to be mean-who denies himself 
| indulgences ?* p 'S 
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© Yes, when it proceeds from penuriougness,” 

'Let me keep you tothe point,” answered Emily. 
©We know that if a person does any act, from bad 
motives, he is censurable.. But you have declared 
that the schoolmaster was mean, on account of his 
action ; therefore you are bound to name no mo- 
tive... Your. words would lead us to suppose that 
you despise the man, who under any circumstances 
should deny himself pleasure, for the purpose of 
saving his money,” | 

* Yes, and I maintain it,* cried the youth. 

*You then approve of selfishness,” said Emily. 

© Not I,” s8aid the other, * for he is selfish who 
keeps all his money to himself, instead of letting 
it circulate freely in the community.” 

* But do. you feel quite sure that this young 
gentleman of whom you were speaking keeps all 
his money to himself ?* inquired Mrs. Johnson. 

* I do feel convinced that he does, and that he has 
it put to interest,” said Frank. 

© 'That is true,” replied she, * and now for the rea- 

gon, 'I am nctuginted with bis mother, an excel- 
| lent old lady, indeed, and one who in her more for- 
tunate days, was a real lady Bountiful. She is now 
a widow, and she is poor. .Ina late conversation 
which I held with her, she informed me that her s 


was saving up all the money he gould, and even || 


denying himself the necessaries of life, to buy he 
small cottage. She has been put to serious in 


veniences for the want of a home of her ow . 


It is probable that when the cottage is purchaseg 
her 80n will take a partner, and give her a home 
in the 8ame bouse with his mother.” 

Frank Wilmington glanced quickly at Emily. 
A 8light tinge could be observed just coloring her 
brow and neck, while her eyes drooped for a mo- 
ment beneath the ardent gaze of Frank, which 
was now riveted on her countenance. She, how- 
ever, looked up in a moment, and their eyes met. 
Frank then 8aid, © Miss Johnson appears to be a 
gomewhat zealous defender of your good young 
man,* ? 
+. {T ought always to defend the innocent,” return- 
ed 8he, blushing—* but Iam afraid I do not do 80 
at. all times.” 

©Only on particular occasons,; I suppose,* said 
young Wilmington, with something like a sneer. 

© I am not gorry that the conversation has taken 
this turn,” 8aid Mrs. Johnson—* for an important 
purpose may be gained by it.” 

© What is that !' cried Frank. 

- _.*It will afford me the opportunity to assure you 
| that Emily's hand is engaged to the young man 
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of whom you have gspoken, in such unmeasured 
terms, I mention this because I have sometimes 
thought that you imagined her wholly free.” 

The youth was evidently surprised, and there 
was that in his countenance which expressed won- 
der at the good woman's presgumption, He look- 
ed at these matters as the world generally does ; 
and he knew that the young schoolmaster was 
poor. 

© Indeed, madam,” 8a1d he, * you do me great 
honor, thus to make me the confidant of your 
family secrets. But you may rest assured that I 
am not of an inquisitive disposition; and concern 
myself very little about the marriages of my vil- 
lage neighbors.” 

He remained but a few moments _ longer, and 
when he took his leave, it was in a haughtier man- 
ner than usual. Soon after, Emily received ſrom 
him the following note. 

* Miss Johnson must be sensible, that owing to 
dissimilarity of our views, and may I not 8ay 
r {astes, it could hardly be an object for our 
acquaintance to continue. Coquetry is always 
offensive ; and on some occasions, the results are 
such as to inspire its victim with pity and disgust 
rather than with regret or disappointment.? 

. Emily immediately penned the following an- 


> 2 4 
bY W., #- 


Sir—l have just received a note from you, and 
>ed I say that 1 was surprised at its tenor. You 


'8peak of discontinuing our acquaintance; but I can 


See no cause for 8uch, a determination , 
part. With respect to your sentiments 

erality, I cannot believe that we should long dis- 
agree, if the question were fairly discussed be- 
tween us. I do not defend miserly and penurious 
habits; but 'I meant to say . that 8ome judgment 
Should be used in the disposal of our money. That 
which is expended for our own personal gratifica- 
tion, cannot, of course, be given to others. LT care 
not how liberal a person is ; only that he be just. 
Generosity and self-denial go hand in hand. 


P.S. You speak of coquetry, I condemn it 
as much as you possibly can. Will you not do mo 
the justice to say that I never practised it toward 
you ? From the first momen 
quainted I had been engag Mr. W—. As 
you never talked to me on the © delicate subject,” 
what opportunity had I to introduce such matters 
toyou ? Neither have we held more conversation 
with each other, than'has been held between you 
and the other members of the family. I cannot 
misunderstand the reflection upon Mr. W. ip the 


N -your 


at we became ac- * 


. 
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latter part of your note. I beg you to become ac- 
quainted with him ; for his actions and his manners 
are the best interpreters of his heart. In the mean 
time you will always be an acceptable visitor at the 
farm-house. We estimate your many good qual- 
ities ; and our afternoons will sometimes be dull 


without you. 
Your sincere friend, | 
E. JonnsoN. 


\ 


POETRY. 


Original. 


True poetry is the spiritual association of pure thought 
and deep feeling with nature and outward things—only 
existing in the s0ul -of the lover of the beautiful, the 
frue and the" good. 


TrztRE is a light on hill and tower, 
A beauty in each blooming flower, 
Reflected by the poet's power 
From th* fountain in his mind ; 
And none can see that soul-born light, 
More $8piritual than moonbeam bright, 
And pure as angel wings snow white, 
Till they the secret find. 


That secret is, to fervent love 
The beautiful below, above, 
And bid the heart's deep pulses move 


To all things good and true ;— 
Around material forms to throw 
The #piritual, that gives a glow 
The loveliest things can never know 

Robed not in this mind-hue. 


This secret in the soul confessed, 

WilF teach the mind to 8ee impressed 

On every form by Flora dressed, 
Sweet images of heaven ; 

And then on every verdant sod, 

And every spot by feet untrod, 

And mid the stars, the name of God 
In clearer lines be written ; 


And more the mind will clearly scan 
Fhe golden chain of heaven's wise plan, 
Which links eternal good with man, 
And firmer will it trust ; 
Sweet voices will be heard to sing, 
And often felt the unseen wing, 
Of angels, who rich blessings bring, 
To make hearts ever just. 


And glorious visions of the past, 
And of the present, fleeing fast, 
And distant future, will be cast 
Before the spirit's eye ; 
Richer by far 0 aught that's seen 
When this mind-light comes not between 
The seeing eye and outward scene, 
That, earthly, passes by. 


And this is, poetry !—deep thought 

Up from the s0ul all holy- brought, 

And with the puest feeling wrought, 
The deepest chords to thrill ; 

It ne%er cat be by words made known, 


Poetry. —Philosophy' of Courtship and Marriage. 


Though each may be a music tone, 
Or fitted like Mosaic stone. 
In work of ancient 8kill. 


"Tis like the wealth of christian love ; 

None can-its satisfaction-prove,, 

But those who in its paths will move, 
And treasure. up its sweets. 

The polished phrase and classic turn, 

And all the glowing words that burn 

With fervor's warmth, can never learn 
What the true poet greets. 


Haverhill, Mass. 
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PHILOSOPHY OF COURTSHIP AND 
MARRIAGE. 


Original. 


*Wnar's in a name ?* A good deal. Give anew 
name to old ideas, and they come forth as a new 
revelation of knowledge, and the record is eager- 
ly sought for. Much is in the name of a book 
sometimes to awaken curiosity and obtain pur- 
chasers. * Philosophy of Courtship and Marriage,” 
is certainly a new phrase, and we suppose that 
800n there will be two classes—Those who are 
philosophical in their mode of attending to these 


"a matters, and those who are unphilogophi- 
cal 


Queer notions will arise to the imagination 
the thought of such philosophers, and many will 
yer as though struck with a chill. Farewell to 
hance, poetry, moonlight rambles, and all the ' 
etera of Cupid's diplomacy, is the result im- 
flediately inferred, All must now be attended to 
by rule—philosophically ! 

But no ! The philosophy meriting attention is | 
the philosophy of truth, acquainting us with duty, 
human nature, and God, Its lessons may have a 
place in the heart that is consecrated to affection, 
and full of the poetry of passion and gentiment, 
and the romance of love's idealities. Its warn- 
ings preserve affection's . purity—teach where 
rightly its treasures may be expended, and saving 
from the wild adventures of unguarded hope and 
feverish desires, delivers from the intrugion. of 
the sharpest and most rankling thorns that ever 
wounded the heart, and often made the victim— 

* As the 8truck eagle, stretched upon the plain, 


No more through rolling clouds to s0ar again, 
Views his own feather on the fatal dart | 

And winged the shaft that quivers in his heart ; 
Keen are his pangs, but keener far to feel 
He nursed the pinion which impelled the 8teel, 
While the same plumage that had warmed'his nest, 
Drinks the last life-drop of his bleeding breast.? 


What 4s philosophy ? We are told that we owe 


this term to the modesty of Pythagoras, who de- > | 


F# 


clined being called after the manner of his pre- 
decessors— The Wise, regarding it as too as8um- 
ing, and chose to be styled friend, or lover of wis- 
dom, Philosophy is therefore compounded from 
two Greek words signifying—friend, wisdom. [t 
is used to denote the study of the most important 
gubjects that can attract human attention. Cicero 
called-it *the- science of things human and divine.” 
To philosophize, must therefore be to think with 
concentration of thought, with the object to attain 
clear and definite ideas on subjects pertaining to 
duty and happiness. Some have made philogophy 
and mysticigm well nigh synonymous terms, but 
there is as much difference between a friend of 
wisdom and a friend of mysticism, as there is be- 
tween the definite and indefinite. 

Well, then, what is the philosgophy of court- 
ship and marriage, but the purpose of the 'mind 
to obtain the aid of that wisdom that is friendly 
to the end desired—lasting affection and happi- 
ness ? | 

What 4s.called romance, will not. give this. 
The charms of moonlight rambles, talking of po- 
etry, discussing the merits of noyels, and revel- 
ling in, © unwritten music,” or unuttered ;feelin 
and. gentiment, will not give this. We live ina 


__. 
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UNAV OIDABLE EVILS. 
| Original. 
PeRHaPs there is nothing 80 intimately connected 
with man's happiness and at the game time 80 lit- 
tle understood, as the christian doctrine. of provi- 
dence. To 8ome it is little else than fate, to oth- 
ers it is an undefinable something of but little 
worth to think about, and to others it is the der- 
nier resort for apologies for want of prudence 
and the commonest care against misfortune and 
trouble. © We trust in-providence !' is the excla- 
mation of many who are exhorted to rouse them- 
selves to greater exertions, while capable of the 
full exercise of manly strength and vigor, and 
who continue in the degradation and discamfarts 
of a mere vegetable life, and with less concern 
about the future than the busy ant. What 1s 
their idea of providence ? It seems to be that an 
invisible power will always interpose to help them 
out of calamity whenever they fall into it, and 


| furnish them with all needed good whether they 


make a wise improvement of opportunities of pro- 
viding for their own comfort or not. They must 
regard themselves as being peculiarly worthy of 
the. Divine regard to carry their doctrine of prov- 
idence 80 far as that, and content themselves with 


world where we must deal with reality—stern, 
gober, 8tirring reality; where the languag 
all eyes 1s not a pure langufige, and where 
lips. give passage to other than the words of sin- 
cerity, and. truth ;- in short, ours is a world, or 
rather 8uch are its inhabitants, that we cannot, 
should not, must not, trust wholly to ſeeling, but 
call. in. the aid of judgment, calm, deliberate rea- 
80n..and reflection, in forming our estimate of 
characters, ,and. what we can soberly promise 
ourselves from.their friendships. If any one re- 
gard. a discriminating observation of character, 
as. not harmonizing with devoted love, 8uch an 
one has. a strange idea of that passion. What is 
the ground of our confidence, with reverence in 
| this connection, be it asked, in the Divine Being? 
We angwer, —his character, And 0 it is through 
all human life and relations. If we geek not to 
discover whether our affection is rightly placed, 
- or will be rightly placed,'we may find too late— 


* Her lot is you—silent tears to weep, 
And patient smiles to wear thro? suffering's hour, 
And sumless riches from affection's deep, 
To pour on broken reeds—a wasted shower !' 
B, 
———————C GG  _——— 


3 Tazre'is, in the world, too much mock morality 
' Cigguized under would-be religious sanctity. 


A, 


| 


living unconcerned entirely about what may come. 
” Far, very far from such notions is the true doc- 
ine of providence. While it allays a feverish 
and gloomy anxiety about the future, it gives the 
greatest and best encouragements to activity—to 
being diligent in business, and working while the 
day lasteth. It teaches us that the Deity has the 
most affectionate interest in our well being, and 
will never let struggling' virtue go unrewarded. 
He who ſeels, deeply and sincerely, this doctrine, 
can no more content himself to live a life 'of in- 
action, with but little self-exertion, than a pupil 
who feels that his teacher loves him and the im- 
portance of knowledge, can remain in idleness 
and without ambition. A true trust in God, is to 
feel that he governs the world, that our duty is to 
obey him, that obedience can never be.against 
our true interests, and that good will result to us 
in due time from faithfulness. This' awakes the 
spirit of perseverance and keeps it alive; this 
makes man willing to labor in hope, believing 
that if he ſaint not, he shall not labor in vain, 


That there are many 8uch evils we all know ; 
there is much that we cannot alter, and must 


gubmit to ; but often men look upon approaching 


SUch an one does not 8 often as the oth r= mm” 
characters alluded to, s8peak of unavoidable evils. © 


-— = eawnendheSest; =o Me oo nero Ein a > 


. every eircumstance of life however trying and 
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evils as unavoidable which may be averted by 
renewed and more animated exertion—exertion 
of 'which they /are capable. A eweeping fire 
comes over a city and spreads desolation wide 
and extensive. Hundreds suffer severely in the 
calamity, and many are deprived of all the wealth 
they before possessed. How different the after his- 
tory of those many! Some will arise from the ef- 
ſects of the first 8hock, and awake all theirenergies, 
and are 800n reinstated amid plenty and success ; 
while others yield their hearts and minds to despon- 
dency and never look up again. Men are natural- 
ly different in respect to ability to bear trial, but a 
firm and right trust in providence is better than 
any natural vivacity or strength of character, and 
will always impel the possessor to do his best in 


calamitous. He will submit where he must, be 
resigned when he should be, and work when he 
can. 

We have been drawn into these remarks by 
observation in real life, and by meeting with a 
well told tale mirroring the reality. It is of two 
individuals—ſriends in youth and chums at col- 
lege; the one a devotee to a fatalist's philosophy, 
making his motto—* We must submit to inevitable 


evils.' The other could ill 8ucceed n attaining 
to this stoical submission, and admired what he 
eould not practise. They separated. 'The on 
to follow the profession of the law amid the famil 
iar 8cenes of early days, and the other to try his 
ſortune in the 8ame proſession in. the far West. 
The latter continues the story thus for himself ;— 
At the end of a few years I was in a thriving 
business with a house and office, had sent for one 
of my brothers and made him a country trader, 
and forwarded remittances to my family, for the 
general benefit. And here let me note that in this 
new.country amidst 8and banks and barren pine 
woods, I found a gentle little maiden, who was 
like a wild flower hid in the cleft of a rock. I 
prevailed upon her to become my household bless- 
ing, and share my lot. At length I found a pow- 
erful coadjutor in'the process of civilization, A 
young clergyman came among us, and gave no- 
tice that he would preach. They listened at first 
from the novelty of the thing, and s00n a degree 
_ of thaughtfulness ensued, The verse in Psalms 
which.our preacher took for his first text Seemed 
to ba more and more verified— 
* When 1 thought on my ways, I turned my 
feet unto thy testimonies.” 


I hardly knew how I have been drawn into this | 


outline of my own history ; it was Lewis Gray's 


that I meantto have written; rather than my own. - 


I constantly received letters from him. He wrote 
me, that, like myself, he had found a partner for 
life, but here the parity ceased ; for she brought 
him a large fortune and mine only brought men 
treasure of love and virtue. His union 8eemed 
to be.a congenial one, but he lamented that they 
were obliged to live in a degree of style which 
was often tedious, he regretted the loss of time, 
the necessity of entertaining hosts of strangers, 
but added, with his usual philosophy, * all this I 
8ubmit to, for it is inevitable, and console myselt 
with my professional purnnits, which become more 
and more interesting to me.” 

Soon after this, another letter came informing 
me. of the death of his ſather. * By this event,” 
he wrote, © I have come into possession of a large 
estate and extensive commercial connections. It 
8eems maniſestly proper that I should' take the 
game 8tation in life which my father filled, and re- 
linquish the practice of law, I cannot express to 
you my regret at this inevitable necessity.* How 
I admired the philosophy of my friend ! - I knew 
there was no affectation of regret ; a life of calm, 
elegant retirement, with professional business 


enough to keep it from s8tagnating, was what he 
always desired. Yet here I beheld him 
nged, without his own consent, into all the 
erplexities and harassing anxieties of amerchant. 


my friend, I had insensibly adopted his language. 
Once, when a crop of corn was suddenly inunda- 
ted by the rise' of "the river, I-said to my wife, 
* We must bear it patientiy, for we shall always 
be 8ubject to it. It-is an inevitable evil.* * We 
must bear it patiently this once, * said she, * but it 
is our own fault if we are obliged to bearit again ; 
we have only to raise the levee a few feet higher, 
and the evil ceases to be inevitable.* There was 
a 8trange mixture in her character of yielding 
and resistance ; she was gentle and compassion- 
ate even to menkaces, and yet often, when troub- 
les and difficulties as8ailed us, she geemed to be 
lion-hearted. One instance I must relate; we 
had a black woman living with us who was a 
slave. She came with a child about two years 
old. As they were sitting on the edge of a small 


denly gave a spring from the mother's arms and 
fell into the water, My wife was by, the mother 
screamed in agony but seemed_ to have no-power 


of moving. My. wiſe seized a (pole: near and 


4 


Without having much of the resigned spirit of 


wharf that projected into the river,'the child 8ud- 


measured the depth of the water, then exclaimed 
© run'for help,” plunged in; it was not over her 
head, 'she 'supported: the child above it, till the 
frantic cries' of the woman reached me. © How 
could you” peril your life ?* 8aid 1, when I held 
her 8afe-in-my arms. © I did not,” returned she, 
* I ascertained the depth of the water ; God gives 
us 86lf possession and resolution, if we will only 
use- them.” 


At length her own boy was taken 1Il, and we 
had the inexpressible distress of. seeing our first 
born expire. My poor wife had watched through 
two'nights, 'and when there was no longer hope, 
she sunk exhausted. She neither spoke 'nor 
moved for hours. I trembled for her intellect, 
and imagined | she was becoming a maniac. 
* Speak to me, 8peak to me,” I exclaimed, throw- 
. ing myself by her side. Never 8hall I forget the 
light which irradiated her countenance, as 'she 
replied, © I have been reasoning with myself, shall 
we receive good at the hand of God, and not evil ?” 

Somehow or-other, with the motto of my friend 
constantly in my mouth, I found I did not bear 
this calamity as well as she did. I endeavored 
to. 8tudy out this mystery. At first I tried to 
persuade myself that women had not the same 
depth of feeling as men, that sorrow only glanced 
over the surface, but I was obliged to abandon” 
this idea, when I 8aw how ingrained with mn 
thought and action was her fervent sensibility. 
At last I began to realize that there was a differ- 
ent kind of 8ubmission from my friend: Lewis 
Gray's. I seated myself at the feet of my young 
wiſe, and we became fellow students. 1 did not 
renounce my law books, but every day I became 
more interested in her stndy, which was the word 
of God. 

How rapidly ten years pass! Our rooſ-tree 
sheltered young minds and affectionate hearts ; 
we were no longer childless ; we had discovered 
that there were no evils which brought fatal con- 
Sequences, but vice. Our crops might be blight- 
ed and our cattle 8wamped ; still we did not de- 
8pair, but put in operation all our resolution to 


obviate the consequences, and we never failed of| 


finding new resources. 

At the end of ten years, I determined to visit 
once more my native home. I was induced the 
more to this step from the air of gloom that per- 
vaded the letters of my friend Lewis. He allu- 
ded. to losses in the way of property, and at last, 
88id, inevitable ruin was impending over him. It 
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was a joyous morning to my wife and children 
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when we embarked for our expedition, I pags 
over the journey and will not describe the meet- 
ing of near relations 80 long separated ; there 
were 8ome absent from the family group; one 
8ister, that I left beautiful as an angel, alas, she 
never realized the fair promise of her youth, on 
earth. My mother too, my blessed mother, her 
Seat was vacant. 'Time had softened the grief 
of the family, but mine had all its freshness, The 
next morning I arose while the: dew was yet on 
the grass, and 8ought the burial ground. 'To 


reach it through the fields, 1 had to.cross the 


race way of a-mill. I remembered, when a child 
of five or 8ix years old, how I had stood trembling 
and hesitating on the edge, doubting whether to 
venture on the narrow plank. Now, with how 
much ease I crossed it at a leap. It is these as- 
gociations, simple and, natural, that make the re- 
turn to early scenes 80 touching. In how many 
different ways is the heart quickened ! God does 
not leave the world without witnesses of himself ; 
place ourselves where we will, there are eloquent 
preachers ; inanimate objects speak to the heart 
that is open to instruction, | 


I hastened to the city, for there was the ele- 
gant mansion of my. friend, which had descended 
to him from his father. . He received me with his 
wonted cordiality and introduced me to his wife. 
was much struck with her noble appearance, 
and could not help contrasting it with my.own 
wife's. It seemedto me however, just as it should 
be ; the little wild flower I had found in the cleft 
of a rock was not to vie with the magnificent 
crown imperial. 

A few moments of intercourse let me- into-the - 
gituation of my friend, His ignorance of com- 
mercial affairs had led him into various errors 
and . los8es, which he had tried to retrieve by 
speculation, His own fortune and his wife's 
were gone; and what with mortgages and debts, 
there was nothing before him but penury in the 
course of a few years. Yet he thanked God that 
he was able to submit with resignation to'these 
inevitable evils, and hoped he should continue to 
pregerve. the same temper of mind.' My. views 
had changed since I saw him ; perhaps he was 
surprised that I did not give him my usual tribute 
of admiration for his magnanimity. *Are you 
quite sure,* said I, ©that all these evils have been 
inevitable in thementven | Have you not made 
them 80? Was, it actually necessary that you 
should enter into a line 'of. business for which 
you were not qualified? When you perceived 
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that you were becoming embarrassed in your af- 
fairs, was it necessary to persevere? Was 'the 
8acrifice of your wife's property another inevita- 
ble evil ?” | 


©] am aware,” said he in his 'calm quiet man- 
ner, *that things appear changed when we look 
back upon them. The rising and setting sun 
cast different shadows. We may possibly real- 
ize that evils which appeared inevitable might 


have been” avoided ; evils which at the time 


geemed only to admit of unqualified submission.” 

© And how are we to ascertain that any are in- 
evitable,” I replied, *till we have used every ex- 
ertion to counteract them ? God does not leave 
the decision to us—there is neither philosophy 
nor religion in taking it upon ourselves,” 


It required 8ome entreaty to prevail on Lewis 
to look into his own affairs and allow me to aid 
him. Afﬀer much patient investigation, I was 
convinced, "that with energy of action, a small 
part of his fortune might be saved from the wreck. 
© You must live,* said I, © as others do, upon your 
own exertions, and then you will be able to re- 
deem a 8mall portion of your properly. * The 
gum 1s beggary,* he replied. *Such beggary,” 
I replied, © would be comparative wealth to me ; 
it is more than I ever possessed, and yet I con- 
#ider myself blest with a competency.* The next 
morning, in the presence of his wife and my own, 
I renewed the conversation. I had begun to de- 
spair of my own efforts; a sort of monomania had 
geized him, and he constantly repeated * there is 
no help; we must submit to inevitable evils.” 
*You are right,* said my wife in an animated 
tone, *you have only to follow out your own 8ys- 
tem ; you have 8ubmitted with wonderful equanim- 


ity to 8uch evils as have come upon you, you | 


must now 8ubmit to those that follow ; you must 
gubmit to toil and privation. Now is the time to 
prove that your system was one. of principle 
rather than temperament, one derived from pur- 
pose and resolution, rather than indolence.” 

'* Where were you educated ?* said he, half 
laughing. ©In a new settlement, in a log house, 
where we had enough of what the world calls 
evils to struggle through. You must excuse my 
plain manner of speaking, I was taught no other.” 

*It was my wife,” said TI, that first upset your 
theory, she persuaded me that resignation was an 
active principle, not a passive one. Indeed 8he 
has almost persuaded me that there are no evils.” 


fNone,* said 8he, *that we are to submit to 


p 
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without striving to remove or mitigate. Old age 
and death are inevitable : but the good and wise 
will not call them evils, they belong to.our pres- 
ent 8tate of existence, and we take them as an in- 
heritance, Vice, let it come in what form it will, 
is indeed an evil, but not one which-calls for 8ub- 
mission but for vigorous resistance.” 


©What do you 8ay of sickness' and bodily pain ?' 
8aid Lewis. | 

©Experience often proves,” she replied, *that 
they are not eventual evils even in this life ; but 
whether they are or not it is not common to-8ub- 
mit without trying to remove them, quackery, in 
all its various forms, is but an appeal to this de- 
sire of relief. Indeed I cannot 8ee how we can 
decide that any calamity is inevitable till we have 
taken every method to remove it.” 


© One would think,* said he, *that resignation 
and submission had no human origin.* 

You are half right,* aid she with a smile, 
© they are of heavenly origin and have little con- 
geniality with human interpretation;* '* Christian 
resignation 80 far from palsying the mind, nerves 
it to useful exertion.” 

Lewis at length ceaged to oppose ; he permit- 
ted me to examine the state of affairs, and con- 
s8ented to secure what remained to his wife and 
children. He has hired an office and has re- 
8umed the practice of law. 


Such 1s the present state of affairs : and in the 
three months that I have passed with him, evils 
which he considered inevitable no longer exist ; 
but I cannot conceal from myself that his theory 
has a palsying effect upon his mind. He has yet 
to learn that no one can be victorious who does 
not conduct as if there were no evils which can- 
not be obviated or mitigated. 


To-morrow we return to the far West, to our 
home of comparative hardship. Most joyfully 
shall we resume our simple occupations and modes 
of life. We leave Lewis with wealth beyond 
what we possess, and only requiring industry and 
resolution to gain independence. But I feel dis- 
couraged when I reflect that he has yielded to 
the inevitable influence-of other minds. No man 
is true to himself, who does not find in his own 
80ul the great principles of virtuous purpose, 
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THOUGHTS AND FEELINGS. 
Original. 


WHrarT years 
Do hang on moments in this life of ours ! 

Changing their aspect from the brightest hues 
To deep and withering darkness ! or will drive 


Beauty ne'er geen before ! As now I 8tand 
With strange thoughts warring in my brain, there seems 
A pause in life, as though the world stood till, 
The waters cease to flow, and e'en the clouds, 
So ever wanton in their flights, move not, — 
All waiting for a single word of power ; 
I tremble lest that word should be a. spell 
To-cast an everlasting shade o'er darth's 
Bright lovely things, and make my life as night 
When all her loveliest stars are hid in gloom. 
Thanks for the knowledge of a God ! To him 
I offer up my 8oul's deep ardent praise ; 
For were my destiny by fate ordained, 
And not by love's all perfect wisdom fixed, 
Reason would totter, and the heart grow sick 
In 8uch an hour as this ! My Father reigns ! 
On that great truth I lean, and that supports 
What else were prostrate to the earth. 

* * * * * * * * 

The word 

I've longed, and yet have feared to hear, is 8aid ! 
And gloriously the world moves on, with all 
The brilliant train of vapor, cloud and sea ; 
And sweetest harps are ringing in my ear 
Far s0fter 8strains than ever heard before. 
O how my soul feels now the need to know 
A God to bless ! a Father's hand to own ! 
An Eye to read the language of the heart 
To feel is reading now the silent hymn 
Of grateful feeling and adoring praise ! 
Spirit of power ! make my life one s8ong 
Of halleluiahs for this hour—the gift, 
The strength imparted, and the joy of joys ! 


EDO 


SENTIMENTS. Neo. I. 
Original, | 

Taz thought has often pressed itself upon my at- 
tention when I have read accounts of public fes- 
tivities where were ©the feast of reason and the 
flow of 8oul,'—What an excellent sententious 
work might be made by collecting the sentiments 
given on these-'occasions, that were of sterling 
value !! We doubt whether any books of maxims 
and sentences of thought, now extant, could claim 
the least comparison to the worth of 8uch an one, 
or 80 effectually awaken thought, reflection and 
the best ſeelings of the heart. Many rich and 
glowing passages of the mind's book, are brought 
out on these occasions ; there is naturally among 
the gifted a trial of skill and wit, and these gems 
of the first_ water are goon lost amid the mass of 
political controversies, partizan factions, and the 
abounding recitals of the strange, amusing and 
the horrible, | 


" To these reflections I am led by reading an 


account of the triennial pnniversary of the Mas- 
8achusetts Charitable Mechanic Association in 
our City, in which we met with some brilliant and 
highly useful sentiments. There is a higher tone 
of morality, and deeper sympathy.with man, in 
the sentiments.given on such occasions, than in 
past time ; low wit is excluded, and the intellect 
gives out noble ideas brightened by good feeling 
and polished by refined wit. And it is the opin- 
ton of one mind, that thus the way is preparing 
for the admittance of woman amid these intellec- 
tual and 8ocial ſestivities, and when that shall 
take place, the moral tone will be higher, the 
flow of good feeling more free and abundant, and 
wit will gain a new and exquisite polich. The 
presence of woman puts the finger of sllence 
on the lip of vulgarity and disrespect to the 
Spirit of goodness. I had the pleasure of ming- 
ling with about fiſteen hundred persons at a 
public festival, and though the greater part were 
not accustomed to attend such, yet there was not 
the slightest occurrence that could make the 
strictest friend of morality and virtue lament that 
the gathering was made, Hundreds of sea-faring 
men were present, but their proverbial goodness 
of heart and respect for virtuous woman, prevent- 
ed any outbreak of rudeness. 'The presence of 
woman was a holy charm. 

But I am wandering 8omewhat from my sub- 
ject—Sentiments. I intended to record here a 
few which I have met with worthy of preserva-- 
tion, and can now give place but to one, intend- 
ing to present others in future articles. On the 
occasion that has called forth this article, the fol- 
lowing was given by the venerable John Quiney 
Adams : ; 


* The Union of the Arts and Charity—The Arts, the 
pride of the human intellect ; Charity, the glory of the 
human heart.” : 

A noble, christian sentiment. Immediately, for 
illustration and - enforcement, did my mind revert 
to the Mechanics* Fair and the Institution for the 
Blind. * In the one we wonder at the vast display 
of art and intellect, spread out as a magnificent 
picture, and awakening a feeling of pride that'we 
own a kindred mind. As we pause we feel proud 
of the advance of the arts around us, and rejoice 
in the triumphant answer now given to all the 
scoffs that once were thrown upon the inventive 
powers of the feeble, as it was supposed, Colo- 
nies. The arts are the pride of the human intel 
lect ; it is the religion of the intellect to admire 
them, and trace their origin to that Wisdom by 
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which the knowledge of witty inyentions is.80ught 
out. Prov. viii. 12. They are; the pride ofthe 
intellect, because of their association with, social 


progress—their contribution to the comforts and 
conveniences of life—their aid to help on the de- 
signs of beneyolence towards the unfortunate— 
and indeed their co-operation with almost every 


branch of study or investigation. Art examines 
the heavens, explores the earth, navigates the | 
8eas, and ranges through the universe, as on an | 
archangel's wings, looking into the mysteries of 
Almighty power and boundless wisdom. and eyer 
operating goodness, and reading everywhere the 
name of God. And it is art that has taught us 
how fearfully and wonderſully we are made ; how 
delicate and mysterious are the ob attions and 
dependencies in our animal system ; the laws 
that govern our organic being, and the necessity 
of knowing and obeying them. It is the right 
hand of civilization. 

But in the other —The Institution for the Blind, 
the soul feels it is amid the manifestations of the 
heart's glory—Charity. We there see art also, 
but how beneficently directed ! the pride of the 
intellect, and the glory of the heart, united. 
United to produce the most happy results to cheer 
the darkened existence of the unfortunate, as we 
often term them, and make them cheerful and 
happy in their blindness. And as we visit, or 
hear, or read of, the manyfinstitutions of charity, 
for the deaf and the dumb, the poor, the sick and 
the insane, we have spread before us another 
beautiful picture, of which we are not only proud, 
but in which we. glory. 

And what is the religious lesson ? It is. that 
(to use a phrase from Richard Baxter) we.* keep 
the passage open between the head and the heart.” 
This morally, is as much associated with the 
health and peace of the spiritual being, as literal- 
ly, in the economy of the animal system, it is es- 
8ential to physical bealth and enjoyment, What 
the intellect is proud of, the heart should glory 
in; and what the heart glories in, the: intellect 
should be proud of. This reciprocity will. give 
the guidance of reason to. the. affections ; and 
give the influence of the affections to keep the 
reason warm, 80 that it grow not stoical. 

The intellect is proud of the admirable fitness 
of  christianity to the wants of man and &ociety ; 
it lauds and admires its beauty, and confesses. its 
Superior excellence of doctrine and morals. But 


does the heart glory:in thege as much as the _in- 
tellect admires ? Are,the convictions of the rea- 
of R 


| 


| 


Sentuments.— The. Mountain. 


80n, felt and applied by the affections ? 'The same 
God who has 8aid—* Come, let us reason togeth- 


er,” has also 8aid, © Son, give me thine heart.” 


Be it ours to ſeel the sanctification of this union 
—the marriage of the intellect and the heart by 
the Holy Spirit. Then will our pride and glory 
be one, and-the oneness be connected with. our 
highest and best good. B, 


I 


THE MOUNTAIN. 
Original. 


A HUSBANDMAN once built him a. cottage on. the 
western side of a high mountain, and commenced 
the cultivation of the adjacent grounds, But he 
found that the sun did not shine through his lat- 
tice in the morning, so That he often lay too late; 
and it grieved him to lose the benefit of the morn- 
ing air. Neither did the 8un shine upon his corn 
until near mid-day, and it was thus prevented 
from ripening in good time. Regolving to obvi- 
ate this inconvenience, he removed around to the 
eastern 8ide of the mountain. He now, found that 
he could rise early, for the first beams of the 8un 
darted through his window, and he could go forth 
to inhale the air, when the dew was on the grass. 
He rejoiced at the change, and looked with great 
complacency upon his own sagacious arrange- 
ments, deeming himself a man of wit, than whom 
there were no other in the 8urrounding country. 
But it was not long before he perceived that his 
evenings were. much shortened, and that the af- 
ternoon sun was cut off ſrom his fields, It was 
early dark, and he lost the latter part of the day. 
He begun to complain, for he had done, all that 
lay i in- his power : he had 8hifted his place of res- 
idence, and turned up the soil of new fields. He 
sat down ona stone, and, begun to give. vent to 
his disappointment. * Everything in this world 
works. against me,” said he, * It 8eems as-/if_na- 
ture herself was my enemy ; for she has contriv- 
ed to thwart me every way. -Obedient to,her I _ 
changed my quarters ; and behold she has per- | 
secuted me in another way. - Fate has ordered 
that I shall never be happy.” 


Then there came down from the top of the moun- 
tain a gray-bearded sage, and asked him why be 
mourned. He made his complaints to the old man, 
who asked him why he did not remove beyond the 
range of the mountain, as he was not obliged to 
live on either side of it. The murmurer started 
up, and declared he had not thought of that. He 
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took the advice of the old man, and his cause of || which they individually belong.” 


complaint was removed. 

How many are there who resemble the foolish 
husbandman. They have tried various experi- 
ments in the hope of finding happiness, and havy- 
ing been disappointed, complain that everything 
works against them, The remedy is within their 
reach, Let them escape from the mountain which 
rests on their 8ouls and poisons every avenue to 
happiness, Let them part with their evil passions, 
their unreasonable wishes, and the 8un of righte- 
ousness will rise serene upon their labors and bless 
them all the day long. 

They may arrange and re-arrange ; they may 
alter as often as they see fit to do 80 ; but they 
will never be satisfied 80 long as the mountain 
casts its dark shadow upon their hearts. There 
are magy mountains' which obstruct the rays of 
light, and which prevent our success in life. Let 
him who finds this a joyless world recollect the 
mountain, and remove from under its influence. 
There must be some cause for continual blight 
and disappointment. Perhaps the mountain of 
digcontentment lies in the way. If that is the 
cage, we may arrange and alter as much as we 
please ; we may traverse the wide world in search 
of a resting place and find none. The mountain 
will remain in the way, We must get out from 
under it. Fate is not our enemy ; but we have 
an enemy within. We do not get from the moun- 
tain when we move to the other side of it. But 
we must go wholly beyond it. We must sepa- 
rate ſrom it, before its gloomy influence will de- 
part. Instead of complaining of fate, we should 
be 8ensible that we are fighting against fate. The 
Almighty will not remove his landmarks to grat- 
ify our wrong desires or false notions of happi- 
ness. ''The steadfast laws of his providence will 
remain unalterable to the end of time. The 8un 
of 'peace will shine upon us when we take up a 


position under its rays; and we must not declare |} 


there'is to 8un because we have hidden ourselves 
from it. 
— ————= — POO, w — 
ACCOUNTABILITY. 
Original. 


Ws cut from a sceptical publication the following 
Sentence as a concise 8ummary of atheistical mo- 
rality-;—* Doubtless, the human species are ac- 


countable beings; but they are accountable to 


none but their fellow — or to the gociety to 
VOL. VIII. 


| and the imagination that degrades man. 


of the.most holy and” ot 
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nies unequivocally the highest relations of our mor- 
al nature, and all obligations 'to 8eek the approba- 
tion of a higher than man, and gives in lieu there- 
of a miserable aidrntity=—miverable' becanse it is 
the 8ource of much of the moral evil in our world 
Teach 
men that they are amenable to no power. but 
man's—that there is no eye resting upon their 
acts than that of society, and in the depths of se- 
cret wickedness they are flattered into security. 
That man has very imperfectly read his own na- 
ture who bas not felt the relations that make bim 
accountable to Him to whom all things are open 
and with whom we have to do. Society—its 
peace, 8ecurity, and progress—requires for man 
a religious morality—a morality that has a divine 
goul—that follows man with an all seeing eye 
wherever he betakes him tg 'Whrk wickedness, and 
pursues him with the cone that though he 
hide himself in the top of Oatmel, or be hid in 
the bottom of the sea, he cannot be released from 
the judgment of the higher than the highest of 
earth, and who regardeth the ways of men. 

Here lies the great distinction between the 
morality of revelation and that of atheistics] Spec- 
ulation. The one follows man with an omnipres- 
ent and omniscient eye, the other only with the 
contracted and often clouded eye of man and 80- 
ciety ; the one makes him feel that he is accoun- 
table at all times and in every place tdfone. whose 
judgments cannot by skill, and talent be averted, 
the other teaches him that he is amenable to 80- / 
ciety only, whose penalties may often be averted h 
by the sophistry and talent of skill,- and are often 
evaded by cunning.and craft ; the one makes him 
realize that he has a spiritual nature and is an 
immortal being, the other reminds him only of 
earthly relations ; and, in 8hort, the one is divine, 
the other human. : 

If mankind had only felt that they were ac- 
countable only to man, where would be the glory 
of humanity—the illustrious examples of the no- 
bility of our nature? In ages of darkness and 
the despotisgm of a few over the many, had not 
some felt deeply—their whole being been perva- 
ded with the consciousness of their accountability 
to God, the greatest refarmers and champions of 
the right, would have shrunk away to obscurity. 
The sense of the divine—t! > qensciousness of ac- 
countability to him whoJtanread the heart and 
av been the parents 


pierce the deepest'slhn c 
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man's good. Take away the divine from human 
consciousness, and you take away the s0ul's 
chief strength and the heart's mightiest energy to 


meet, bear, and triumph, amid perils and woes. | 


It is that which "has sent up from the depths of 
the retreats of 8olitude and exile the hymn of 
' faith and hope, the 8ong of the heart's trust and 
the mind's 8olace, — 


' * And faint not, heart of man ! though years wane slow ! 
There have been those that from the deepest caves, 
And cells of night, and fastnesses below 

The stormy dashing of the ocean-waves, 

Down, farther down than gold lies hid, have nursed 

A quenchless hope, and watched their time and burst 
On the bright day, like wakeners from the graves !” 


Such have been those who have ſelt the divine 
in their s8ouls, and leaned on the arm of God. 
Mere humanity is weak—O how weak ! B. 


——0—_ 


TO # SICK FRIEND. 
* Original. 


Tarr tell me that disease has laid 
Its withering hand upon thy form— 
That fell disease, which oft hath made 
The young heart tremble *mid its warm 
And sanguine hopes ! but well I know, 
To thy calm mind there is no fear, 
Though thou may*'st love these scenes below, — 
Thine all has not been center*'d here. 


Though to the pure in heart? like thee, 
The things of earth must seem most fair— 
For 8uch in every object, see 
His goodness and parental care, | 
Who form'd this beauteous world 80 bright, 
 _ And placed it *mid the starry band 
Which move around yon orb of light, 
Upheld by his almighty hand. 


But not from nature's works alone 
Are we to learn our destiny— 
A brighter, clearer, light hath shone 
To lead us onward; Oh, $shall we, 
Who bear his image, ever dare 
To cast his s8acred chart azide, 
And wander forth we know not where, 
Without a pilot, or a guide ! 


Although the heart that ne'er hath felt 
The riches of redeeming love;— 
Or at his throne a suppliant knelt 
For peace and pardon from above;— 
May, when the pulse beats warm and high 
With hope, feel not a Savior's need, 
Yet, when affliction's hour draws nigh, 
Will for the holy comforts plead. 


But thou, my friend, did'st early find 
The *better part'! In youth*s bright hour, 
. Thou gave to heaven thy heart and mind, 
. -, And 80ught,to know religion's power, — 
And now, when Sickness dims thine eye, 
And earthly nd py begin to wane, 
How 8weet to feel his presence nigh, 


Whose love doth. still the 8ame remain. 


To a Sick Friend,—* Our: Own Penodical.” 


— 


The painful cough, the hectic glow, 
The respiration 80 confin'd, 
The pulse now quick, then weak and low,— 
Oh, are these fearful symptoms thine ! 
Must thou, e'en in the opening bloom 
Of life's fresh 8summer, pass away !— 
Oh must the dark and fearful tomb 
Claim thee $0 early for its prey ? 


Oh ! if the tender watchful care 
Of human skill can aught avail,— 
If the long, frequent, fervent prayer 
Of deep and holy love prevail, — 
Not yet, shall we be call'd to wreathe 
The cypress wreath for thy pale brow, — 
Not yet shall sorrowing friendship grieve 
For one 80 fondly loved as thou. 


But yet, perhaps, tis sinful eyen 
To wish to hold thee anger here, 
When thou'rt already ripe for heaven— 
And thine the hope which knows no fear ! 
Yes, thou beyond this gloom. of night, 
With trusting eye of faith can see 
A 8tar, that shines exceeding bright,— * 
How precious now that light tothee. 


And oh, wherf all the hopes and fears, 
Of this wild, throbbing heart are bush*d,— 
When all the bitter, burning tears, 
That oft from its deep fount have gush'd, 
Shall cease to flow, — hea all the strong, 
And wayward passions which have led 
My. wahdering footsteps oft along 
A rough and weary path to tread, — 


When these shall all, all be forgiven, 
And hope shall kindly whisper me, 
The bless'd assurance, There's in heaven— 
Thy better, home, a place for thee ! 
Oh then, dear friend, ( if *tis ordained 
That we on earth shall meet no more,) 
God grant we meet where care and pain, 
Life's throbs of anguish, all are o'er. 


Hartford, Ct. C, 
—— CY 


*QUR OWN PERIODICAL. 

| |, Original. ,,, 
SUCH is the name with which ladies have honored 
the work that is before the reader's eyes, and -if 


rightly applied our vanity is completely satisfied. | 
The expression implies - a good . deal—that -this 


work meets; wants that, none, other does /and is 
peculiarly adapted to the taste of females, who 
love not the wordy warfare and sfern controversy 
of the age. 
cussed in a more quiet way, and to be spoken to 
in a tone of gentleness and charity ; and this want 
we have endeavored to meet—how successſully 
we have done it is in s0me measure to be decided 
by the patronage extended and by- theujud 
of critics capable of a right decision; © Concern- 
ing patronage, we are: satisfied, though\not--80 


fully as to exclude a desire for an»increase,' and 


They want truths presented- and dis- 
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have the fact to encourage us that' no- monthly 
periodical of a strictly religious and moral char- 
acter and for general readers, has been sustained 
in our country 80 long as ours, or 80 generously. 
And as to the judgment of critics, we rest fully 
satisfied, for more has been rendered us than 
with all our presumption we should eyer dare to 
claim ; and did we not abhor the new fashion of 
filling one's own pages with recommendations and 
critiques, we could easily fill 8everal with com- 
mendations that have been very agreeable to the 
organ . of love of approbation, of which we have, 
phrenologists 8ay, * a decent share.* Br. Drew, 
of the * Gospel Banner* says of our work—* It is 
just the thing for ladies who love the truth and 
would accomplish themselves by beautiful reading.” 
That's enough—for it is just what the ladies 
themselves 8ay, *© It 18 our own perwdical.” And 
we do know that it has been promotive of the cause 
of truth in homes where other denominational pa- 
pers could not. be admitted. As confirmation of 
the 8ame beyond our own obseryation, we give 
the following from one among a large number of 
congratulatory-letters ;— | 

*It gives me great pleasure to be able to aid a 
trifle in the circulation of the © Repository,” for I 
am confident it is exerting a wide and powerful 
influence in the blessed cause of universal love 
and grace. Its character is 8uch, that it will 
-meet with a cordial welcome in many families, 
particularly with the female part, where our other 
papers would strive in-vain to gain an admittance. 
I am convinced of this by what I have seen and 
known, I could mention many worthy females 
who received the first beam of light and truth 
from a perusal of its pages, and who are now re- 
Joicing with joy unspeakable in the fullness of the 
truth as it -is in Jesus. (Bless God !) In this 


town, a place where superstition and bigotry have: 


hitherto reigned almost undisturbed—the Reposi- 
tory is eagerly 8ought ſor and perused with appar- 
ent- delight, by many of the most respectable 
young ladies in the place, even members of the 
orthodox church. And the change which it has 
wrought in their minds is already perceptible. 
It. has far exceeded my most 8anguine hopes. 
Were 1 able I would bave another. copy for the 
purpose of circulating it among all 'that would 


read, and I am confident that if thus I could caxt | 


my: bread upon the- waters, it would return after 
many-days with a great increase. As it is I must 
content. myself with the copy I do receive, and 
accomplish with that what good I can. Lwill use 


* Our Own Periodical.'— Annotations. 
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what little influence I have to obtain new eub- 
8cribers to the Repository, to increase its circula- 
tion, that those who desire to peruse its pages 
may have greater facilities'ſor obtaining it. 
Fraternally yours, C. W. M.' 
Such are the testimonies that suit us better 
than puffs, for they satisfy the reason and heart, 


while the other but please vanity ; and it is be- 


cause of such testimonies that we 80 strenuously: 
urge upon the friends of truth and love to aid the 
circulation of our work, Self interest we know 
will plead, but it 1s not the goul of these exhorta- 
tions, for we are conscious of a higher and nobler 
impulse, desires that God will approve. He or 
she that aids the introduction of a copy of our 
work for even a single volume into a family, 
may have the prospect of doing good, for we 
pledge our little all to preserve a- gentle tone, 
christian spirit, and charity that loves all. Say, 
sister, wilt thou do all thou cant to let other eyes 
read, and other hearts delight- in the. thoughts 
thou art privileged to read ? | 


hg 
ANNOTATIONS. 
Original. 


[ Continued from page 191.] 


Matt. vi. 14. 15. If ye forgive men, $c. 'These 
verses embody the . spirit that should result from 
prayer—a feeling averse from all approaches to vin- 
dictiveness. 'The prayer acknowledges our 8ocial 
nature, mutual dependanee and need of divine mer-, 
cy, and pleads for divine forgiveness ; as a natural 
result, the heart must be free from any feelings of 
unfriendliness. 'To-pray for forgiveness, is to pray 
for release from sin and its sting ;avindictive fee 
ings are sin, and consequently we cannot enjoy a 
8ense of divine forgiveness till we have put away all 
desires and passions not friendly to benevolence. 
This is the 8pirit of the text, and not that God men- 
sures his mercy to man, by man*s' mercy to man, for 
he is kind ts the unthankful and evil. fore a man 
prays—pleads for divine forgiveness, he should pon- 
der this sentiment in his heart, and put away enmi- 
ty ere he comes to the mercy seat. | 
= tes. me Nw 9 our Lord's * > 

ukes were against rites, for hypocrisy implies 
a knowledge of right End good, and an intention to 
wear a semblance instead of reality—a settled* pu 
to be wicked ; henee s8uch deserved the thun= 
ers of the violated law. 


Fast. Fasting was very common among the Jews - 
in our Savior's time, and was attended to with great 


rofession and parade of humiliation. "The sincer- 
ity of "the devotees might well be questioned from 
the great pains taken in the outward marks of 8or- 
row, and the regarding it as something meritorious, 
as was the case with the Pharisees. Luke xviii. 12. 
They 8ought at these times to disguise their counte- 
nances—blackened them, and manifested a disre- 


gard to cleanliness and order in apparel, as though 


i 
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the worst aspect was the best. To afflict the body 
in k packer to affect the mind, is reversing the natural 
order. 
deeply affected—our appetite is gone—nature her- 

f roms a fast. 'This is the right course ; gor- 


861 
row, deep and sincere, affects the mind and that at- 
fects the body ; all other courses are contrary to na- 
ture, and must be of no value in the sight of God. 
17. Anoint thy head, Fe. i. e. attend to the usual 


habits of dress and cleanliness. 'To wash, and to 

use ointment, very frequently, were prevalent cus- 
toms in the East, and the Jews were pecuhar in their 
obgervanee of these external proprieties. In times 
of mourning these were neglected, and for this rea- 
gon they were not regarded in times of fasting, as 
thus they would have the outward manifestations of 
inward s8orrow. 2 Saml. xii. 20. Daniel x. 3. * Af- 
Feet nothing,” was the lesson taught by our Lord in 
the text. 

18. Appear not unto men to fast, &c. i. e. let all 
thy religious acts be done with an eye single to God, 
not for appearances sake, and thou shalt have the 
fullest consciousness of the divine approval. 

19. The whole pazsage from this verse to the 34th 
relates to one important subject—an over anxious- 
ness ;about this life and its concerns, 80 fatal to the 
best good of vast numbers, robbing them of all peace 
and quietness. 'The s8pirit, and not the letter mere- 
ly, is to be considered 1n attending to this language; 
and then it will be perceived that the Savior does 
not condemn a reasonable solicitude and forethought 
concerning the future, but that over anxiousness 
that prevents the enjoyment of the present, by bring- 
ing shades on the brightness of to-day by the fear of 
evi] on to-morrow. It is thought Jegus had his 
apostles in mind particularly, but * till the 8pirit of 
these precepts, the spirit of reliance on the care and 
goodness of God, the spirit moreover of content- 
ment with a moderate portion of this world's bless- 
ings, should be cherisbed by every christian in every 
peried.* 'These precepts have a very intimate con- 
nection with health and the enjoyment of life, for 
undue care and anxiety are the 8ource. of many 
troubles and diseases. 1 

19. Lay not up treasures, &c. We have here a 
specimen of, a peculiarity in the Hebrew idiom— 
giving force to an idea by combining a negative and 
positive assertion, meaning only to imply compara- 
tive value. Matt. ix. 13, Sacxifice was required, 
but not to be compared jn value with mercy, as the 
idea is otherwise conveyed in Hosea vi. 6. See also 
for like examples, John vi. 26; 27. Acts v. 4. 
Therefore the very poxsitive language of the text 
does not forbid the acquisition of property, for that 
desire is connected with the deepest and strongest 
Springs of the activity in. 80ciety ; but this desire 
earried 80 far as to make wealth more longed for 
than divine things, is criminal and hurtful, for they 
are © durable riches and righteousness.” 

. Preasures. 
There was little or no change, and a great cause of 
pride with the orientals was to have great quantities 
of elothing—some being able to clothe a regiment at 
a moment's warning, from their individual treasures. 
Henee the propriety of the Savior's use of the moth 
In reference to treasures, as that is the 8ubtle foe of 
garments, and often by its activity reminds owners 
of large quantities of clothes of what they sbould do 
for the FR Precious metals and grain, were the 
other chi | 


our Lord's language in regard to rust thus—* Can- 


We receive grievous news—our mind is. 


In the fashions of dress in the East, | 


Annotations. 


— 


ef treasures, and therefore many render | 


a 


|ker may consume your: corn, or -corrupt the very 
metals you have hoarded ;* the original word signi- 
fying © anything that eafs #nto another substance. 

20. PFreasures in heaven, or heavenly treasures, 
are of the mind and the affections, no outward pow- 
er can touch them ; they increase by expen vrol 
they are no aids to evil, they are not kept to the 
owner's hurt, and the desire for them does lead 
away from generous feelings and duty to God and 
right, which cannot be said of earthly treagures. 

21. Where treasure 1s, heart will be. All know 
this—that their affections are centred on what they 
most value. If we esteem heavenly treasures—truth 
and holiness and love—as the chief desirable treas- 
ures, all others will be of less worth or value, and 
we shall aim to be rich after the heavenly rule, asit 
is given-to the poor in this world's goods to be— 
James ii. 5. * The tone of the affections will yary 
according to the objects upon which they are fixed.” 
Rom. vin. 5. 6. See also Luke xii. 21. 2 Cor. iv. 
18. Coll. 4ii. 2. 

22. 28. Light of body, eye, Fe. i. e. the move- 
ments of the body are governed by the eye—if it be 
healthy and strong, things will appear in their right 
aspect, and the movements of the body be correct ; 
irregularity and uncertainty mark the movements of 
a person whose organ of vision is digeased and weak. 
'The Savior uses the office of the eye metaphorical- 
ly, to denote the moral sense ; for as he had been 
speaking of chief good or treasure, he knew. they 
must have a healthy moral sense or vision, or the 
could not discern the force of the truths he declared. 
Hence the apostle Paul in his epistles very often 
when he prays for the disciples' increase in faith 


{and knowledge, blends the desire that their moral 


discernment may be made clear, 80 that the applica- 
tion or improvement of knowledge gained, may be 
felt and enjoyed ; as Phil. i. 9. 10.—* Eye 8imgle, 1. 
e. Clear, as opposed to the diseased eye whose vision 
represents things double or confused. * Evil eye,” 
diseased or defective, was a common phrase to de- 
note an evil disposition, a covetous or envious de- 
sire. Prov. xxiii. 6; xxviii. 22. Matt. xx. 15. Light 
—darkness. * If the understanding judge-correctly 
of those things which are the objects of its vision, 
the exercises of the mind, heart and will, may be 
right ; but if the inward eye 8ees things in false 
shapes or relations, all the exercises of the soul—-the 
perceptions, desires, affections, will be involved in 
error, in darkness.* How great that darkness ! i. e. 
© how deep and wide the m which results from 
a wrong judgment !? ; 

24. No man can serve two masters. Here is the 
game peculiarity of idiom as noticed in note on verse 
19; and the object of the Savior was not to asgert 
that it was 11npossible to 8erve two masters of any 
kind, but two of opposite characters and claims. As 
he had spoken of the chief good, and importance of 
reght discernment, he now directs attention to & 8in- 
gle purpose of 80ul, to follow the right discernment 
of best good—to have for that a chief regard—to-at- 
tain it and enjoy it, make © the ruling passion? to be 
in him. Whatever is 8upreme in, will control the 
man—give direction to bis love or affections. | * God 
and mammon ;* here are the two masters whose 
claims and requirements will often be opposite in 


character; a devotedness of CO to obey the 
Vv '* 
of ky: eity 


one, Will make the other to be 
as the god of wealth, like as Plutus in 


rega 


It is 8aid by 8ome that this was the name 
Greek and Roman mythology.  It'is elsewhereused 


inthe New 'Testament to denote riches—uncertain 

riches ; Luke xvi. 9.:1t. 13. The seritiment of the 

_ $ short, is this . ©'The thirst for riches or | 
worldly possessions as the supreme good, is at direct 

varianee with the supreme love of God.” 1 Tim. vi. 

9. 10. 

25, Take no thought, $c. No one can have dis- 
cerned at all the encouragements christianity gives 
to. industry who regards this language as enjoining 
absolute thoughtlessness about the future ; the apos- 
tles did not 80 understand the Savior, for the original | 
signifies excessnve anxiety, and in their epistles they 
enjoined industry and- suitable care ; 2 'Thess. ii. 
10-13 ; but against being full of care they warned 
also, in the language of our common version as 
gtrong' as in the text—Phil. iv. 6. -1 Peter v. 7. 
Hence we learn to compare things scriptural with 
things scriptural, and find the spirit of our religion 
is favorable” to activity and love of progress. he 
caution against anxiety is more closely connected 
with bodily, as well as mental health, than many 
are aware of, as nothing 80 wears and weakens the 
springs of life as excessive anxiety. Reason under 
the control of the christian religion, will properly 
regulate our desires and keep them, as well as fears 
and cares, within due. bound. 'The generality of 
those who have lived in the enjoyment of good 
health to advanced ages, have been characterized 
by active habits and a cheerful temperament. 

Life more than meat—body more than raiment. 
Life is more valuable than food and the hody is a 

reater gift than raiment, and therefore provision 
is made for 8ustenance- and clothing. Many have 
worn out life and body in devotion to care for food 
and raiment, regardless of the assurance that he 
who gave the greater gift, will give the needed 
legser ones. It should be observed here, that Jesus 
is presenting, in this connection, a —_ of argu- 
ments against the undue anxiousness of which he 
8poke ;. showing 1. It generates an undevout tem- 

er, and is therefore averse to our proper service to 

od ; 2. Past experience of the goodness of God is 
full of legsons to give us confidence ; and then in 
the succeeding verses draws arguments from God's 
care of, or provisions for, the birds ; the uselessness 
of anxiety, and from the flowers ; all tending to in- 
creage faith or filial confidence in our heavenly 
Father. | 

26. Behold the fowls, (birds,) of the azr, He. 1. e. 
note the provisions made for their support and the 
economy.n nature for them. If God takes 80 much 
care for them, will he not bless you ? Does he love 
his offspring less than his birds? * Fowls of the air,” 
was a common expression to denote the s8pecies ; 
me ko bs civ. 12. © 0 4 

by taking thought, or having anxiety, 
can add one cubit unto his stature? * ASS Sole. 
tude is impotent.* Luke xii. 26. We are told that 
stature 8hould be rendered age, as in Luke ix. 21. 28. 
See also Eph. iv. 13, By considering Luke xii. 26. 
we 8ee that our Lord's meaning is ; Who-by anxie- 
can affect the least things ? and this requires that 
the metaphor should oy something small, where- 
as to' add a cubit (foot.and a half,) to one's stature, 
would be a great thing—and one not commonly 
desired; the Psalmist's figure would be better, xxxix. 
5.  But''as we apply measure to time—speak of a 
long: or 8hort life, of an inch of time—it would seem 


mt, 


very proper-to.speak of adding a cubit to one's age 
or life. 


Annotations. 


28-30: -Dr. A. Clarke's note here is excellent, — 
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<'The herbs and flowers of the field bave their being, 
nourishment, exquisite flayors, and beautiful hues 
from God himself. 'They are not only without anx- 
ious care, but also without care or thought of any 
kind. Your being, its excellence and usefulness, do 
not depend on your anxious concern ; they spring 
as truly from the heneficence and continual superin- 
tendance of God as the flowers of the field do ; and 
were you brought into such a situation as to be as 
utterly incapable of contributing to your own pres- 
ervation and gupport, as the lilies of the field are to 
theirs, your heavenly Father could augment your 
substance, and preserve your being, when for his 
glory and /your own advantage.” 

31. Therefore, or for these reasons, take no [anx- 
ious] thought, i. e. be not anxiously 80licitous, say- 
ing, W hat ye 8hall eat, drink, or wherewith clothed, 
1. e, about provisions for future support- and com- 
fort. Be active in duty, live coonnns to the dic- 
tates of religion and right, and trust in a wise Prov- 
idence for the future needed. 'This will make 
us to 8ay with Paul, Phil. iv. 11. 12. Cast into the 
oven ; this refers to the custom of using the d 
stalks of plants, &c. for fuel, as necessity required, 
80 Scarce was wood. The allusion is probably a 
metaphor denoting the rapid decay of plants and 
flowers, as in Psalm xc. 6 ; ciii. 15. 16. In thisJast 
reference, allusion is made to the hot winds | on 
began to blow in May, and by which the herba 
was commonly swept off. 

After all these things do the Gentiles $eek, 1.e. the 
Gentiles who have not the assurances and knowledge 
of God's care which you have, are solicitous about 
the future in fear ; do not imitate them—a better 
trust and confidence should be yours. 

33. Seek first kingdom of God and his righteous- 
ness, and all these things, or needful things, will be 
added unto you. Seek a knowledge of the constitu- 
ents of the spiritual ms > See religion of Christ 
—the reign of truth, and Gots righteousness, or to 
practise right doing according to his will or com- 
mands as revealed in that religion, or as becometh 
a 8ubject of that spiritual Vp. hwy and all needful 

will be yours in addition to the legitimate en- 
Joyments of this knowledge of right doing. Godli- 
ness hath the promise of this life. Psalm Iv. 22. Da- 
vid gives the result of his experience and observa- 
tion in Palm xxxvii. 28-25. "The best gecu to 
_ enjoyment of life is to know and do the will of 


34. The morrow—a general term for the future— 
will take thought, or care,,for the things of utself ; 
i, e. with the wants and troubles of the morrow re- 
lief and 8upplies will come. 'This comports with 
the petition— Give ns nn day our daily bread';” 
each coming day supplf our wants. 

ent unto a day is the evil thereof. © Ev- 
ery day has trouble enough of its own without 


borrowing trouble from the future by anticipation 


and disttust.” - Wg sball have to pay for this ! is 
the common excl&mation of many when a warm 


| 8eag0n comes in the midst of intense cold days, and 


_ cloud to-day's brightness by the shadows of 
ear. 


-” | 


Cnarity. A great deal is said by mankind on 
charity or alms giving !.. Pay the laborer his la- 
bor's. worth, and chardty. hides its head !. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF FEMALE 
EDUCATION. 


BY SARAH C. EDGARTON. 
Original. 
VI. TIMES, PLACES, AND AIMS. 


*WELL,, brother, when will you allow this pretty 
daughter of yours to make us a visit? Antionette 
is half dying to s8ee her—and really, I think it 
would be a great advantage to Miss Mariet to 
spend a few months in the city at this time of her 
life. Manners are forming now, you know.” 


© Yes, and that is the yery reason why I wish 
her to remain in the country, or at least, away 
from the trammels of fashion. I am wishing to 
8ee her grow up a child of nature, go far as man- 
ners are concerned, and to this end I must keep 
her a free thing, sporting with the birds and 
lambs in the open air, and jumping about on the 
mountain rocks with no one to check or rebuke 
her. ,I mean that she shall learn manners of the 
veglbect teacher of the graces—nature herself. 
And her studies, too, are 8uch as can only be 
pursued here.” 

© You talk strangely, brother William. My 
Antionette went through the whole course of En- 
glish studies and several of the languages at Mad- 
ame Delcoure's school, and her teacher never 
found it necessary to send her to the country to 
make proficiency in any of them. It is all a 
whim you have got into. your head, by living 
80 long in the backwoods. Come, bring Mariet 
to the city, let her stay with us a year and: then 
Antionette may reciprocate the favor.” 


_* Nay, let it be reversed—Antionette shall come 
now and 8tay as long as she can be content, then 
Mariet may return with her to the city and learn 
the arts. Science is the first lesson for the young 
to be taught, and science is best 8tudied in her 
own precincts—the broad rich open fields of na- 
ture. What 8ay you to my proposition ?? 

* If Antionette and her: fnother- be willing, 1 
heartily accede to it. But"Þ very much doubt 
their approval. You shall hear from me goon up- 
on th&"Fubject, and if the degjsion' be#againgst 
you, T*shall persist in my hana for a visit 
from Mariet.” We 

No reply being made to prolong the discussion, 
the elder Mr. Gardner stepped into bis carriage 
and departed. Mariet ran joyfully to her father 
exclaiming, * You are a dear kind papa not to 8end 
me from you to that odious. city 1 

* Odious, 'my child ?” replied he, caressing her 


— 
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fondly, © you 8peak very unadvisedly, What 
makes you think the city odious ?” 

© Why, how can it be otherwise, ,papa ? You 
know it is made up of brick houses and-paved 
streets, and 8moke and ſashion, and all such dis- 
agreeable things,” 

© Yes, Mariet, but the arts'are there—the *glo- 
rious arts'—man is there 'in all his maryellous 
varieties, and a thousand things are to. be.learned 
that the woods and mountains will not teach-you. 
The city is by no means without objects of interest 
and admiration to one who has clear perceptions 
of utility and beauty.” 

©'Then why papa, did you decline uncle's in- 
vitation ?* 

* Because you are not done with nature yet. 
Many of her storehouses you have not entered. 
Study nature thoroughly first, then you will more 
correctly appreciate art ; for art is but the copy 
of God's own handiwork. - I wish you first to talk 
with the flowers and stones—to discourse with the 
stars and the running brooks—to be the compan- 
ion of the birds and the insects till their wisdom 
is all your own—then'you may go to the works 
of man, and converse with them of the might and 
wisdom of their artisan, till you feel that it is well 
you knew God first, since the knowledge has made 
you more clearly obseryant of the regemblance be- 
tween human and divine skill.” 


Mr. William Gardner had some notions a little 
peculiar upon the subject of female education. 
He had a system-of his own for training Mariet, 
and certainly, thus far, it ha®dbeen wonderfully 
guccessful. Now at the age of fifteeth she was 
one of the healthiest, handsomest, and-most intel- 
ligent girls our country could boast. Her mother 
died long before, and through all her young years 
Mariet had known little society except that 'of her 
father. She being an only child, he had devoted 
nearly his whole time to the development of her 
character, and had been repaid'a thousand fold/for 
all his cares by the rapid and beautiful revelations 
of her intellect and affections. Her mind- in its 
constant communion with his matured- thought, 
andinits every day association with the sublimities 
and mysteries of God's workmanship, had gamed 
something of a masculine vigor and -fervency ; 
and her ideas were always breaking forth new and. 
bright, full of philosophical truth and poetic beauty. 
| > Mr. Gardner had been his daughter's sole 
teacher, From the first lisping of her : alphabet, 


through all the rudiments of literatul 
lighter and graver scienghg,'she had kn 


tor but him; - Yet he had not modelled all her 
tastes after his. - He left her intellect” free to 
gearch out the beauties it could best love, and if 
her choice fell not where his did, she was n6ver 
rebuked or ridiculed, as though she were unwise. 
But it was only in minor points that their percep- 
tions differed-at 'all.” 'The chords of one spirit 
might be stronger and deeper, those of the other 
gofter 'and more delicate, but they were attuned 
to'the 8ame key throughout. ; Y 
It was delightful towitness the unwearied efforts 
of the -parent in the education of his beautifu] 
girl ; she 80 fresh and full of thought, he so dot- 
ingly fond, and yet 80 vigilant to correct every 
little fault. In the season of ice and 8now;, when 
the flowers and- birds were dead, and the earth 
was no longer green and covered with life, he 
would call her into the library and bid her be 
busy with her needle-work, while he read 'aloud 
to her some of the finest of Shakspeare's plays— 
or passages from Milton and Byron—anything to 


excite the deeper feelings of her nature, and make | 


her conscious of the high sublimity of the human 
mind.- When this was done; and he had become 
wearied of his task, he would sit with folded arms 
and- listen to her softer and clearer voice as it 
rose and fell and thrilled 80 musically through 
every tone of feeling in the beautiful lyrics of Mrs. 
Hemans, or some of those exquisite melodies of 
Moore, that -he was always careful himself to se- 
lect with reference to the' peculiar delicacy and 
susceptibility of her-ſeelings. He learned her to 
perceive and feel the most subtile beauty of sen- 
timent and expression, and 80 to modulate her 
8weet toned voice as to express in a simple ca- 
dence all that the poet could convey in many 8oul- 
fraught words. 

/\ When summer came, he was with Oo on \ the 
hillsides- and in the woodlands—now a botanist 
dissecting flowers and 8tudying the properties of 
plants, -sitting- with her by 'some shaded spring 
with books and flowers at their feet; and talking 
of all the poetry and religion taught by the little 
floral ministers of God; anon searching- under 
mossy/'stones and in mountain ledges for speci- 
mens- of quartz, and” -mica; \and-hornblendse, or 
analyzing the properties 
- All the natural sciences 
became familiar to eo ; and; connected with, and 
harmonizing: -all, that most interesting and elevat- 
ing of all studies—natural theology. tt 

-He'taught her © to look through nature; up to 
nature's God'—til] she learned to see'divinity-in 
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all things—from' the merest worm that grovelled 
in the 80il, up to the glorious and boundless fir- 
mament of worlds. Nor in investigating the phi- 
logophy, did she overlook the poetry, the delicate 
and hidden spirit of all things. 'The gimple daisy 
upon the mountain side—the thistle sced. floating 
upon the autumn air—the chirp of a lonely crick- 
et, were full of a language that thrilled through 
her very soul. At evening when the silent stars 
were out, s0 beautiful and grand, she would lean 
her head back 'upon his shoulder and study the 
brilliant constellations that shone above her, mak- 
ing him repeat to her the wild fables of the hea- 
thens, and their ass80ciation with the stars, till her 
eyelids drooped with sleep ; then she would sing 
gome 8weet vesper hymn, and beg his blessing on 
her dreams ; and they never ſailed tobe bright and 
peaceful. So calm and beautiful were Mariet's 
early days, and stich the times and places of her 
education. 


* - * « # % 


© Come, cousin Netty,” said Mariet to a fagh- 
ionably dressed young lady, who sat idly turning 
the leaves: of a Parlor Scrap Book-;\*come; let 
us take a ramble out of doors—the zoft Septem- 
ber air is a perfect luxury, and father will attend 


us to help us over the rocks and through 209 . 
 busbes, if we find any. 


Rocks and bushes!! Mercy on me ! I new 


| ep. encountered one in my life,* exclaimed the 


lively cousin, tossing aside her book, and 8spring- 
ing to: her feet, © I should like it of all things to 
meet with some romantic adventure in falling from 
a rock into the arms of a lover, or running into 
a thicket of banditti and being rescued by some 
chivalrous Don Quixote of the age. Do you 
never have occurrences of the kind here, coz-?? 

© O! I hope not,' s8aid Mariet laughi -— I think 
the rescue would be the most dangerous part of 
the adventure. As for Don Quixotes,” I know 
little about them. I never read romances—fath- 


er 8ays they are not rational—that they mislead 


young minds into fond and foolish drodmogi0l 
life willnever realize.” | 

How odd "in "uncle to have 8uch' nition? 
Why, I have read hundreds, and they have not 
injured me in the least. ' They paint life "what it 
ought-to be; ' and thereby lead mankind to im- 
provements. 'irr manners and'character. TI think 
the” desire that T have ear 01 me emp ig 
the WIE of vhe | 


ITT ©; 
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and endurance of humaa ills that I never should 
have otherwise attained.” 

© But could you not have learned those virtues 
from other sources? Would not the bible have 
taught them 7” 

*Oh yes, I suppose, 80, but they would -not 
have made 80 vivid an impression,? 

© And why not, Netty ? Tell me the true rea- 
s0n now, and I promise not to ask you another 
impertinent question. Why are not these virtues 
as effectively taught in the scriptures, as in novels 
and romances *' | 

* Becausge—because—why, I s8uppose now, to 
be very frank with you Mariet, it is because the 
8ame reward 1s not set before us there.” 

* Shall I quote to you, dear cousin'? *© Blessed 
are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy, } 
For we glory in tribulation, knowing that tribu- 
lation worketh patience, and patience experience, 
and experience hope, and hope maketh not asham- 


ed, because the love of God 1s 8hed abroad in our| 


hearts,” What sweeter; or holier rewards could 


be desired, or, indeed, can be promised than 
these ?? 

Antionette blushed, and hesitated to reply. 
At length she said with considerable energy, 
©You know, Mariet, that woman is constituted 
with peculiar sentiments and propensitiess We 
were born to love, to honor, to obey. To cling to 
gome chosen being through every vicissitude of 
fortune, to cherish the s8ame ardent attachment 
« through joy and through torments, through glo- 
ry and shame,” to yearn for the s8weet sympathy 
of a kindred heart—this is peculiarly woman's 
holy destiny ; and. why should any of us deny 
that the reward we most covet for all our graces 
and virtues in this life, is an object on whom we 
can-lavish an affection that will be gratefully re- 
quited ?? 

©] do nbt covet 8uch a reward, Antionette. 
Love is all the world to me, Il own. My father's 
love is above all price—nothing can be deeper or 
purer—but, Netty, *tis not my reward. 'That 'is 
independent of any human being, lying wholly 
within my own breast. I have. been educated in 
a peculiar manner, My father has learned me to 
grow .up alone—not ** like a tendril accustomed 
to cling*'—but strong and upright, supported by 
my. own internal vigor. _ I am not dependent up- 
on. man for my happiness—I am dependent upon 
my. own. intellect alone. I love nature—T love 
the birds and flowers, the stars and the green 
earth-—I love mysic and the low tones of runging | 


F '- 2" 


' brooks—scjence is dear to: me 'as the breath of 


life, in all its riches and all its varieties—I love 
the arts, and s8hall yet love them'more—l love 
mankind universally—childhood, infancy, old age, 
all are beautiful and full of-charms—l1 love-my 
own peculiar friends, my father, my coumn-—and 
better, and deeper, and more: purely than all, 1 
love my Savior and the religion that he taught. 
All these things make my happiness, and it-is not 
in the power of circumstance' to destroy it. My 
reward is within—it 1s intellectual enjoyment, 
Therefore, Netty, married or unmarried, alone or 
in the midst of ardent friends, I am an independ- 
ent being, living on my owns8trength—thatstrength 
derived from natural sources, which will never 
waste or fail. Oh Netty ! I am one of the strong- 
est, freest, most fearless of God's creatures, for 
I feel to the very depths of my 80ul's fountains, 


' that no time, nor circumstance, nor power can 


take from me the happiness which God has com- 
mitted to my charge. And I would that you; too, 
dear Antionette, I would that all women, were 
thus strong and: independent. We' should hear 
no more of broken hearts and wasted energies— 


|| of wrecked happiness and blighted hopes ;—all 


would be safe within, girt about with an armor 
that no- weapon could penetrate.” 

Mariet had made a long s8peech, and toward the 
last of it, a marvellous enthusiasm infused itself 
into her voice and manner. Antionette gazed 
at hee in astonishment. At last she-exclaimed, 
* Why, Mariet, I begin to-apprehend that you 
are a monomaniac. Who ever heard 8uch 80- 
phistry, I 8hould like to know what friends are 
given us at all for, if it be not to increase our hap- 
piness. 

©'To increase, to viviſy, to brighten our happi- 
ness they certainly are given—but not to make it. 
Please, dear Antionette, remember this distinc- 
tion, and perhaps I will get father to 'give you a 
less0n upon this subject. Come, let us Ro is 
waiting for us.” 

Antionette's spirits were a aohana by 
this conversation, and for some distance she-re- 
mained unusually silent. Her uncle thought it a 
good thing for her to meditate once her life, and 


away the clouds from her in 
know, uncle William, such an unhappy, diacon- 
tented person as aunt Esther ?' 

© Few more 80, my: dear. 
think is the cauge ?* 


And what da__e 


w— 


w 


© I don't know, exceptitbethatsheisgn old maid. (| 
I think they are. apt.to.be ſretful and disconsolate. | 

© And have:you-ever thought of a reason for it ?' 

© I have SUPP« $ed .it was because they were 
disappointed in-not: forming matrimonial alliances 
in their youth, and-in' their old age were lonely 
and had none to care ſor them. Are you not of 
that opinion-?* 

{I attribute their unhappiness to a false educa- 
tion. They were-taught-in their youth to believe 
that all earthly enjoyment centred in wedlock— 
that 8uch was woman's destiny, such her glory ; 
that old maids were the-weeis of society, cast out 
as useless and offensive ; in short, that in mar- 
riage alone, there was honor, Kms or hap- 


piness. Of course, when disapppointed in this re- 
spect they: feel that their mis8Þpn has been fruit- 
less, and God's design in their creation frustrated. 
They look upon the, wedded sisttrhood with envi- 
ous eyes, and upon their. own. condition with hor- 
ror and despite, - Now when Esther was at your 
age, she was just what you are—bright, buoyant, 
full of joy,.and -gladness. She dreamed bright 
dreams of the future, all interwoven with love 
and bliss. She.read romances,and tales of pas- 
810n till her young heart knew no other glory in 
life but love and wedlock. She never dreamed | 
it possible. she could be disappointedin her bright 
anticipations, She formed her plans of life 8olely 
with reference,to her situation as-a wife and the 
mistress of a family, overlooking all contingencies 
that could cast a shadow in her way! ted 
herself to no art, no- 8cience, no profession ; 'she 
would engage in no pursuit that would require 
long, application, for. in a few years she would be 
married, and then all would be useless; in'short, 
Antionette, she formed the 8ame plans and dreamed 
the same dreams that you do—that all young la- 
dies, do, 8ave;Mariet. Well, years passed along, 
and she had offers from..respectable and worthy 
men4z;.but they. did. not realize ;her dreams, and | 
80.8he-passed. them by. 
she; fell, in. love... Now.. he felt-that ber destiny 
was fulfilled.. . /To love !—the lot.of woman, her | 
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At last, as the phrase 1s, || 
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was denied her ; instead of loving and dying for 
him, she was doomed to live on degpising him for 
his weakness and worldliness/ Now-'8be thinks 
mankind laugh at her, and she hates them; he 
takes no interest in life; and cares little for even 
her nearest friends. She has a kind of convenit- 
ent religion that she can put on and off, at conve- 
nience-; it-affords her no stable hopes—no abid- 


ing consolations—no exhaustless fountains of joy. 
Such is my once gay and joyous sister—would 


you, Antionette, be like her ?? 


© Ol uncle ! how can you even ask ?” 

© Then turn away from these over-fond dreams. 
They: will never be realized. Even if you are» 
narried, and I hope you will be—ſor Iam no ad- 
vocate for celibacy, as a principle to be adopted 
by the young—<#till you will not find these deep 
yearnings: of passion' 80 readily satisfied. The 
romance of love 800n expires on Hymen's altar— 
and when that is gone, unless there be resources 
in the intellect to which the heart can turn aud 
be appeaged, there will remain ** an aching void” 
that will erush the spirit worse than the tramp of 
heavy woes. I donot complain that woman loves, 
ardently, fondly 5 but I 'do complain that '#h6 
makes it the business of her liſe—that she stakes 
her happiness upon it, and; in' nine cases/ out'of 
ten, loges. Man does not love 80 purely as 
worman, and therefore not '80 enduringly. He 
has other and superior aims. in-life.; and in this 
lies his Strength. He makes love a 8ervantito his 
happiness ; woman becomes its slave, and will- 
ingly too—but sometimes she finds it has other 
than silken chains. Now I would not discourage 
you, Antionette, and make you abjure love; andall 
its bonds.. Yield. to love while it leads you in's 
high and holy path—but if it seek to draw you 
earthward, loosen the fetters and keep on alone, 
strong in intellect and virtue. Love holy things, 
Such as God ganctions and angels watCh over— 
but never let your heart be bowed to gro8s and 
Sensual pleagures. Worship every thing in man 
that has the divinity of God"about' it—but never, 
Antionette, never become 80 weak as to love vice- 


purpose and. her end. She .cared for \nothing. 


or folly because it is linked to what your heart'is 


moxe—he. lived and. gloried .in-the. mere con- || bowed to as holy, Elevate your spirit to- com-- 
£Giougness of. the truth.; But just as she was flat- || munion with-the highest and holiest principles of 
taring herself that its confession would make one || God's goverument—walk on the 8tars, if you can, 


whelmed | by; the tidings of his. marriage with 
another, a younger and a wealthier. - The ro+ 
mance.was gone—the dream past,. she awoke to 


reality. Even. the consolation of a-broken heart | 
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mortal the  happiest. of his race, .she. was:over- || and while love keeps pace, submit to. it ; but if it 


8eek to draw you down, -throw aside its shackles 
with a secret hand, and if it find it cannot bring 
you to earth, heazgured it, will follow you to heav- 
en, I have fitted Mariet for an oldgpaid ; and in- 
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that'way have bestfitted her for a wife. In what- 
ever 8ituation she may be placed, she will be one 
of the happiest of her kind—for her 8yn.is within, 
and irradiates her whole being. She is none the 
less capable of loving, because it is-not necessary 
to her being ; indeed, love 4s necessary-to her 
being—she is all love—but it is/a free, high, spir- 
itual love, that is shed upon all things beautiful 
im God's universe. See how 8he loves me ! and 
yet, were I called this very hour from earth, 1 
should go with a ſull conviction that my existence 
was not necessary to her enjoyment of the bless- 
ings of life—that she could still be happy though 
not afriendsupplied my place—that she was strong 
in her own strength given her by the Father of 
Spirits, and that whatever vicissitudes of fortune 
might assail her, she stood above and untouched 
by them all, Suthhas'been my aim in Mariet's 
education, and I feel Sure that it is the only wise 
and proper one. Woman'must feel that she has 
a strength of her own, sufficient for her in all tri- 
als. When she has fully learned this truth, then 
she may lean, because she will not do it implicit- 
ly, nor in ignorance of her own powers, Remem- 
ber, Antionette, and let 8uch be the aim of your 
mental cultivation, 
lose your reward, either as a maid, wife or mother.” 


—— > ——— 


THE SPIRIT'S SERENADE. 
Original. 


*'TwaAas on that stilly eventide which falls 

When childhood”s 8un hath closed its fitful gleaming, 
My heart's young denizens in airy halls, 

Were all of boyhood's dawning revels dreaming ; 
As 8oftly from their castle's fairy shade | 

A minstrel-spirit woke them with a serenade. 


O, brightly is 8bini 
The star of life's bliszes ! 
Young spirits reclining 
® In youth's wild abysses ; 
Awake from the slumbers, 
In prison that chain you, 
And list to the numbers 
That 8hall entertain you ! 
A lute strung with flowers 
Bright seraphim lent me ; 
From paradise-bowers 
Messiah hath sent me ; 
To sing to each passion, 
'Neath shades that embower it, 
"Till all have the fashion__ 
Of heaven's first floweret. 
Come ! fly that dark hovel 
Where pravity's warder's 
Would fain have you grovel 
In sin's foul disorders ! 
 Rapt'veraphs' are waiting 
Py home to receive you, 


Phe Spirit's Serenade.-—Parental Pattern. 


—— 


Depend upon it, you wall not ||. 


My — vill relieve you! - 
01 why will ye haven © | 
'Mong doubt's fading roses, 
Where sorrow's fell raven 
Her matin ne'er closes ? 
Why shun my light galley, 
And search for life's amber 
In doubt's cheerless valley 
Where deadly vines clamber ? 
. Shrink not from my presence 
To nestle with error ;— 
Mine's not effervescence p 
Of wrath-telling terrot ! 
Ho, come ! who are thirsting 
For that bright libation, 
Whose waters are bursting 
In streams of salvation ! 
My pinnace 1s [penn 
On faith's starry billow,— 
The pilot*s unlocking 
Her hold from the willow ;— 
We'll 800n be a-rowing 
In waters supernal, 
Where breezes are blowing 
From fields ever yernal ! 
The house where I'll take you 
Ne'er'closeth its portals ;— 
The banquet I'll make you, 
Is spread for ALL mortals ! 
The nectar there steeping, 
Is fresh from the ſountain, 
Whoge billows are leaping 
From God's holy mountain ! 
That tar riseth higher 
As brighter it shineth ! 
We'll pass through its fire, 
Where soul ne'er repineth ! 
Come ! drink from my chalice 
Faith's mantling elixir, 
And-go to the palace 
Where dwelleth its Mixer ! 


That rapturous serenade was scarcely ended, 
Ere reason bounded from her lowly bed, 

And, followed by her wakeful sisters, wended 
Her way to where, that mystic warbler said 

The pinnace waited, and without delay 

O'er faith's bright-rippling billows gently bore away. 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. D. K, Ls 


PARENTAL PATTERN. 
Original. by | 


IT 18 astonishing what impressions are gometimes | 
made by the simplest and commonest incident ! | 
I remember—and the remembrance has occurred 
very many times—of passing, 8everal years ago, 
a middle aged female, wraptin a cloak; followed | 
by a little\girl enveloped in the same kind of hab- | 


it. It was a cool day in the latest fall month, and 


woman drew her cloak closely around her, while 
the  sporting, tripping Miss permitted the winds 
to play: wantonly with. hers, afd- it: would gpread 
wt OI ar for her to/play. upon than 
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the earth. As I passed, the mother looked round 
and s8poke sbarply to the little girl, bidding her 
gather her cloak --clogely round her, adding, 
© Don't let it fly 80—you don't 8ee me do 80.* The 
last words rung-in-my brain—why I know not, 
for certainly they were no ways peculiar, touch- 
ing, or impressive ; yet till I pondered and mor- 
alized upon-them till I reached my bome. Often 
since I'have done the same, and the impulse has 
come now-upon me to.record them and a moral. 
How often this language is used—you don't 8ee 
me do 80 / when parents reprimand children ; and 
often too, when the parents are far removed from 
any inclination or temptation to do what they 
rebuke. But there is another side to the picture. 
How often are children reprimanded for doing 
acts or committing wrong, when the parent dare 
not utter these words, and when the children can 
turn to: them as a justification of themselves, in 
that they have copied the parental pattern ! 
Parents are not aware as they should be, of the 
importance.of presenting a good pattern. Chil- 
dren are artful creatures to imitate—real artists 
to copy dispositions and tempers—and 8killful to 
engrave 8peeches and exclamations. How im- 
portant then is the ability to say, conscientiously, 
when a child is rebuked—you don't see me do 
80 ! and how feeble is the power of rebuke when 
the child feels it has a good apology in the fact, 
that it 8aw its parents do 80—or heard them speak 
80. Follow your pattern ! says the master tothe 
apprentice, 
himself has shamefully fintshed a piece of work, 
and he feels excused in not following| the pattern 
set him: Follow- your copy ! cries the presiding 
genius of the printer's mysteries, as his eyes rest 
on, and” his brain is perplexed by a form full of 
errors, and the young imp glances at a horribly 
8cribbled- proof of -his corrector's work, and the 
rebuke is not valued -much. Teachers must fol- 
low their own rules—follow the pattern themselves 
—if they would make any valuable impressions 
on/those- they teach. A child-who hears its pa- 
rents 'talk coarsely or profanely, sees them easily 


irritated, 'rash, and hasty, will not feel deeply a 


censure upon like conduct in himself, because the 
clinching stroke cannot be /given—you- don't see 
me do'80. Give the artist a beautiful -pattern if 


you want a beautiful copy 3 and many parents who- 


are" very unguarded in their own” actions 'and 


ready to rebuke any wrong'in & child, are like a 


person' who” once severely rebuked the printer for 


| 


while the boy sees that the master | 


| Parental Pattern; The Legacy. 


not following' copy, and was ashamed/ when this 
own copy was sent him. B. 


THE LEGACY. 

TuyzRe are, legacies left to friends who never are 
benefited by + them, and find them like the poor 
rich man's wealth—riches that are for evil and 
not good. . Many a son, has been kept from the 
self exertion his happiness and virtue required-by 
the legacy of a father, andthe history of many sires 
and gons is 8ummed up in the laconicremark of the 
old. lady who described the portraits in an ancient 
mansion—* That is Sir Richard, who was born poor 
and. died rich ;. this is his son, who was born rich 
and died poor.* But there is one legacy that can 
never do. harm to the receiver—it is the example 
of a, good life, The, memory. of the just, is de- 
gerving of rank among. the richest legacies. the 
dying leave, and never did it do harm or lessen 
gelf exertion. 

These reflections arise-from remembrance of a 
walk in Lynn grave-yard, where we met with the 


following on a tomb stone, and transcribed it at 


the time ;— 


* Thanks for the gift he left, 
His pure life's story:; 

Death, that all else has reft, 
Dimes not this glory.” 


Immediately imagination was busy in imaging 
forth the person and habits of him to whom this 
honorable fame was awarded, and we saw in the 
inward mirror a portrait of a calm, and cheerful 
pergonage, and saw, as the picture changed, him 
mingling amid a variety of scenes, his pregsence 
greeted with pleasure by all, and his counsel and 
decisions listened to with respect. - As he leſt a 
group, 1 could hear the murmur of voices uttering 
his praise; I saw him made the victim of digeage 
and many hearts anxious for his recovery—anl 
willing hands ministering to his wants. The light 
passes from his eyes, the hectic flush deepens on 
his cheek, andhis breath grows fainter, while 
many weep that he must's6 early die. "He dies— 
and rising up above and gilding all the shadows 
of grief, is the memory of his goodness, and the 
sweet recollections that have in that their spring,. 
make less bitter and burning the tears shed/upon_ 
his grave. And now affection would rear a 8tone 
to mark the 'spot where he was laid, and what 
shall be written upon it ? Mention cannot be 
made of any great deeds, splendid achievements, 
wonderful discoveries or inventions, or any ex- 
raordinary contributions to literature, science, 
or the arts, or benefactions to the town or insti- 
tutions. But can nothing be said worthy of men- 


| 


tion and be true ? "Has he indeegyeſt nodegacy? 
He has—the legacy of a pure lite, whose glory 
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cannot be dimmed ; and though death has bereft | 
his friends of his presence, his counsel, his active | 
labors for them, and his sy mpathy, he has not be- 
reſt them of all, they have till the influence of 
his pure liſfe—the memory of his goodness—and 
feel that in that they have a rich legacy. 

We all fain would store up something for the 
benefit of thosze who may need our aid when we 
are no longer by them—and it is well. But there 
is one legacy we can all leave if we wilt prepare 
for it, and a precious one it is, the sfory of a pure 
life, better by far than the fame of the scholar un- 
asgociated with goodness. And if we cannot hve 
in the memories of others by endowing institu- 
tions, or by splendid deeds, or wonderful works, let 


us aim to be remembered by the story of a pure 
life. 
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A JOURNEY. 


LETTER TO 


i 


GW Ws 


Origina], | 
Hartford, October 1st. 1839. 


S1sTER SaRan: Thavelong owed thee an episto- 
lary communication, and the Repository something 
to let our readers know I have not forgotten them ; 
and why cannot 1 * kill two birds with one 8tone,? 
as the saying 1s, by writing thee a letter for pub- 
lication, giving 8ome notes of a little tour I have 
lately taken to the city of brotherly love. I will 
premise that I am not much experienced in jour- 
nalizing, for I generally pass along without taking 
notes ; but it has become very fashionable to tell 
all the world where we go, and what we ee, and 
why may not I also put down my.* first impres- 
$i0ns ?* I am afraid howeyer, the world will not 
be much the wiser after reading this, ſor I 8hall 
not tell them how far it is from one place to anoth- 
er, how many miles we went in an hour, or what 
we had for dinner ; 80 have patience dear sister 
for awhile, and s8ee how 1 shall contrive to go 
through with it. 

The 8tage was beavily loaded in which we start- 


; be under the '80le of a dandy. 


A Journey. 


began conversing upon uninteresting topics,-uuch 
as *8tock,*.* roads,” * banks," &c/;\; and. I amuged 
myself with watching a boot whieh rode outside, 
and hung down by one of the windows, 'and con- 
jecturing to what sort-of a person [it might belong. 
It was a decent looking boot, but lacking in'pol- 
ish, and the 8ole was rather thick ; 80-it could not 
be worn by an exquisite; then it had'a'strap,'bat 
the strap was leather, and therefore not/likely'to 
But finally'the 
ſoot was drawn up, my thoughts' turned to'some 
other 8ubject, and when we took the ears at Mer- 
iden I had forgotten my pedal meditations, Jost 
sight of their 8ubject, and thus let the golden op- 
portunity slip by-. of beholding the *human face 
divine' of my hero. - We reached New-Havew at 
twilight, took tea at the Pavilion, a | most delight- 
ful house situated near the bay, and- at ten 'went 
on board the Cleopatra. I retired to my birth 
with an aching head 3 but my rest was broken'by 
a great deal of commotion and frequent stopping. 
I thought 8omething had occurred, but not being 
much of a coward dozed away the time till: morn- 
ing, and then learned that the main shaſt of the 
boat was broken, and only one wheel in motion, 
g0 that 8he went through the water like a-lame 
duck. We made slow progress and did not reach 
New York till noon, when we should-have been 
there by six in the morning. There were 8ome 
wry faces ; but the delay was not-at all disagree- 
able to me, who had nothing 'in the shape of 
business to make me wish myself- a feathered 
Mereury $etting distance at defiance ; beside, the 
weather was very pleasant, and I found several 
of my acquaintance among the passengers\ which 
made the time seem short. How pleasant it-is to 
meet a familiar face when we are away from 
home. Perhaps we might pass by the 8ame-with 
indifference in our daily walks, but when among 
strangers the most common acquaintance is joy- 
fully recognized and for the time daing considered 
a friend. 


Being too late ſor the morning. cars we dined 
at the Atlantic Hotel in Broadway, and at four in 


ed ſrom home. A very portly old lady sat beside 
me and she geemed to imagine we were carrying 
400 much ballast. * Do you think we. shall break 
down *?* 8aid she, Ah ! my good woman thought 
I we .should be in 8ome danger of-guch an acci- 
dent if all here could boast the same weight-as 
yourself; but I told her not to be at all alarmed, 

for our 8tages never broke down. The gentle- 
wen were ragher taciturn at first, but they s0on 


the afternoon left for Philadelphia, at which-place 
we arrived very late and very weary. | The mo- 
tion of the cars on this route: appeared tome 
more- disagreeable than any in which 1-had be- 
fore travelled ; sometimes it was like having one's 
teeth filed, and then like riding on a hard trotting 
horse ; it almost makes my. hÞad ache to recall 
it to mind. 1 am not in 8uch a hurry as to wisb 
to travel through the world on rail-rogds. 1 think 
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they must have been first invented" by the genius 
of misanthropy ; for their noise is 8uch as to pre- 
vent any pleagant conversation, and their way, 
generally 8peaking, over the most uninteresting 
part of the country that could be selected, away 
from the habitations of 'men'; and when it is'other- 
wise, their speed prohibits 'our taking anything 
but a glance at objects around. I could not but 
contrast them with our fine stage roads through 
delightfal 'viſlages; where the frequent stoppir'g 
for ſresh horses gives 6ne'an .opportunity to look 
around upon the scenery.” Tt seems almost won- 


derful that '80 few accidents occur in this mode 
of travelling* when we consider. the constant 
watchfulness that is necessary to prevent them, 
and the great number of human beings who are 
thus transported to and fro. T heard a gentleman 
who was talking upon'this/ 8ubject, relate an an- 
ecdote of a little negro boy who fell down'in eross- 
ing "the track and the engine passed over him ; 
but-he jumped up” unhurt, and rubbing himself, 
exclatmed—Ah massa a locomotib no kilPe nigger 
dis time ! 


We found the city quiet and cleanly. Our first 
visit was to the water works and the Girard Col- 
lege. You have probably heard more than I can 
tell you about Fairmount. The useful and agree- 


able may there be seen—the ponderous machinery ,| 


which raises the waters of the Schuylkill in height 
and quantity to snpply every part of the city— 
and "the trees and walks, fountains and statues, 
which make pleasant the spot. "But what shall I 
say of the college? Its noble grandeur exceeds 
my powers of description. It will be the pride 
of PennsylIvania, but did its munificent founder 
contemplate the erection of such splendid build- 


_ ings for the education of orphans who are aſter- 


ward to be'sent forth into the world without a 
home ?—the wisdom of snch a measure may be 
doubted. The Egyptian sarcophagus, a curious 
relie'sf antiquity brought hither by Commodore 
Patterson, gives one an opportunity to contrast 
the ancient and modern style of working in mar- 
ble. ' From the domes of the main building, the 
vision may be feasted with'a mostextensive and 
delightful view of the crowded city, the bright 
waters, and the green lovely land around, covered 


with'beauty as a"garment far as the eye can 8ee. | 


Father ! thou 'hast made every thing fair in the 
country thou hast given us ! it would be a para- 
dise to dwell in, did not the vices of thy children 
deform it. © 


We were strangers in the city and took up our 
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A Journey. 
| abode at a hotel ; 
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but, ſound a friend who kindly 
accompanied us round'to.obh what was worthy of 
note, and made us acquainted "with an agreeable 
and hospitable family, who while 8urroundedby all 
that makes life pleasant, forget not to-prize the 
gogpel of Christ, We visited the Chinese Muse- 
um which contains a most splendid collection of 
curiosities. Models of their barges and bridges 
—$pecimens of their birds, reptiles and ingects— 
their implements of husbandry, their. porcelain 
vases, gaudy lanterns and tiny shoes—and life- 
like figures atrayed in native costumes, of every 
rank from the mandarin to the cobbler. TI could 
not mention half we saw, one might pass a day 
there without being weary, and I advise all to 
visit-it' who wish to know. 8omething of a people 
s0 different from ourselves. 

The house was pointed out to us in which Wil 
liam Penn resided in days of old. It is 8habby 
and curious, and certainly bears no resemblance 
to the mansions occupied by the great men of the 
present day, but I suppose was considered: no 
despicable dwelling in those times. Then we ens 
tered the Exchange, and Independence Hall, a 
place rendered 8acred by historical as8o0ciations. 
A statue of Washington there looks down upon 
the children he made free, Penn 1s pictured in 
the act of ratifying his treaty with the Indians, 
and a fine full length portrait of Lafayette, by 
Inman, completes the group. There were two 
large and venerable arm chairs covered with red 
morocco, which if I recollect right belonged to 
congress. [I seated myself in one and remarked 
to my friends that 1 could not yery well fill it— 
for I am 8mall of stature, dear reader—but our 
cicerone replied, ©Ma'am it is not the body that 
fills the chair, it is the intellect, the mind!” I 
blushed, and the others smiled, though he meant 
it not as anything personal, He made geveral 
other trite remarks which I shall not repeat, for 
he will doubtless say them all over to you should 
you ever go there. Passed many elegant edi 
in our walks which would be the pride of any city, 
but I cannot tell you about all. Attended the 
Lombard street church on the Sabbath, heard S. 
W. Fuller in the. morning and C. H. Fay in the 
evening, the music was very good and the ger- 
mons also. We could have found objects of in- 
terest to detain us longer, but thought it best to 
turn our faces homeward and give up the idea of 
proceeding to Baltimore which was our original 
intention. Accordingly left Philadelphia on a 
fine afternoon and had a delightful sail up the 
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Delaware to Bordentown, where we saw the seat 
of Count Survilliers and walked about the grounds; 
but it fell short of my expectations, for I have 
Seen many neafer and handsomer places, Found 
nothing very pleasant about this village where we 
passed the night, except a high bank from which 
there was a charming view of the winding river 
and the golden sunset. 
here to Amboy and thence down the Raritan, 
through one or two bays, to New York, where 
we spent two days visiting friends ; and then 8ail- 
ing through the sound with a good boat, a fresh 
breeze, and the moonlight turning the waves to 
gilver : and up the Connecticut, with a light fog 
lifting itself from the, green banks at sunrise : 
arrived s|afe at Greenvale on a lovely September 
morning. Found all well, and the Rose of Shar- 
on, the last and sweetest rose of summer, lying on 
my table, its fair petals all untouched by the ear- 
ly- frost. 

And 80 my journey ends—it was pleasant, 
very pleasant ; but I return contented to domestic 
quiet, for 


The more I 8ee and the farther I roam, 
The better I love my cottage home. * 


Yours most truly, 
M. A. D. 
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THE LOSS OF THE FLOWERS. 


Original. 


I wALx along the faded ways 
-Almost in s1ilent tears ; 

For where a thousand flowers sprang up, 
Now 8scarce a leaf appears. 


Those gentle flowers ! oh how I loved 
The very air they breathed, 

When beautiful o'er all the earth, 
Their stems were interwreathed ! 


And not like others*? love was mine, 
Bestowed upon the flowers— 

"Twas not the beauty of their forms 
That wooed me to their bowers. 


I loved them for the so0ul that dwelt 
$0 purely in their eyes ; | 

And I could pray with them, nor ask 
For auditors more wise. 


Oh how I blessed those holy flowers, 
Sweet angels from above ! 

Commissioned by the God of grace 
To fill my 80ul with love. 


And how from every hill and glen, 
And all along the brooks, 

And in the lone and silent woods, 
I miss their gentle looks. 


Went in the cars from | 


The Loss of the Flowers, —Letter to a Reader, far Wet. 
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All, all are gone ; no more to me, 
They talk of absent friends; 
No more with every smile of theirs 
Some too fond memory blends. 


No more, no more ; then let me weep, 
For dearly were they loved ; 

How dearly, by their unmarked graves, 
These tears have faintly proved. 8. C.'E> 
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LETTER TO «A READER, «FAR WEST.” 


Original, 
EsTExeMED Sir: Without any apologies for, de- 
lay, unavoidable, in answering your. letter insert- 
ed on pages 153, 154, I proceed to give the little 
degree of intelligence in my power. to give, in 
answer to the queries therein embraced. | 
1. Miss Martineau. I am not aware that ,any- 
thing very unusual is connected with her person- 
al 'history, and have not the-time to-spare. which 
is requisite to find materials for a correct sketch 
of her career. I have 8omewhere met with. a 
statement concerning her debut- into the literary 
world, and believe it was on this wise—A.. 8ome- 
what eminent gentleman was exceedingly pleased 
with the talent displayed in one of /her earliest 
productions, and introduced her to the attention 
of the Unitarian public in England. Her prize 
Es8ays to the Catholics, Jews, and Mahomedans, 
and her Illustrations of Political Economy, 800n 
gave her aname as a woman of deep thought and 
unusual talents. Some minor; works were ,pub- 
lished about, or during the publication of these— 
© Devotional Exercises'* — © Five Years of Youth; 
or Sense and Sentiment,'* and I believe 8ome 
small tracts. - Her © Traditions of Palestine,”. or, 
as the American edition has the title,..* Times of 
the Savior,'* is the work that has pleased me far 
the most, both because. of its excellence, and. the 
great want and scarcity of 8uch works. These 
are 8tories, or a-tale, that describe very happily 
and vividly, I think, the agitation cauged. in Jew- 
ish minds and/ſamilies by the preaching and won- 
derſul works of Jesus. For the young,.. 8uch 
works are invaluable in giving pictures of, truths 
that have an important bearing on a right, under- 
standing of the Evangelists. One of , her, admir- 
ers -8tyles this © her best and most. useful. work,” 
Speaking in 1834, placing it above, even,.in point 
of practical utility, the Ez8ays and 
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work which has warmed the hearts and quicken- 
ed the affections of many, and which will warm 
and quicken the hearts and affections of many 
more, giving them a fresh interest-in the gospel 
history, and inspiring them with increased attach- 
ment. to the character of their Master,* Every 
Sabbath School library should have a copy if 
possible. 

In 1836, Miss M. published two volumes of 
* Miscellanies,'' being a collection of her contri- 
butions to various periodicals during the years of 
1829-32. | In her * Hlustrations'  she treats of 
man in- his 8ocial- relations, in these papers she 
treats of him more as an individual—of the influ- 
ences that- operate -upon him as s8uch. In her 
preface to this work she remarks that the title of 
one article—* The Progress of Worship'—might 
be given to the whole, as that embodies the idea 
of the whole. In her religious opinions of Christ 
Miss M. is a Humanitarian, but always expresses 
the deepest reverence for Jesus and his . gospel. 
She has passages of as great brilliancy and: pow- 
er in_reference to Christ and christianity as 1 
ever met. with—some 8uch are to be found in her 
© Esgential Faith of the Universal Church. * 


Her well known * Society in America'* was 
published/ in 1837, after her return to England 
from her-visit to our land. I do not imagine that 
the laurels gained by the effort therein made, 
were very green or enviable. Like many other 
journalists,  she ' enjoyed the freest hospitalities, 
and then ridiculed what she s8aw that did not pre- 
cisely /please her. However, she has tated that 
in but one place, and that in a log-house in the 
Weast, (not near you, I hope) did she meet with 
bad treatment. "She certainly, from her deaſness, 
labored under great disadyantages in judging of 
soctety in America, and many times seems to for- 
get this entirely ; as an illustration of the disad- 
vantage of 'being deaf" to''a journalist, we copy 
the following : She was told of an English exqui- 
8te who was at a dinner/party 80on after his re- 
turn from his travels. A lady asked him, © How 
long were you at Florence ?*' He turned and 
asked his s8ervant—who answered, © Three days,” 
and- my lord echoed it. She asked him how he 
. IHiked Rome? | In reply; he exclaimed, -* Rome ! 
Why Rome is a cursed old place.*” Miss M. has 
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this story thus : © An American gentleman, re- 
turned from Europe, was 'agked how he liked 
Rome ;- to which he replied that he thought Rome 
was A ns city ; but that he must acknowledge 
that he. thought the public buildings were very 
much out of repair.'* Her denunciations against 
* the clergy” are the worst I ever met with in any 
work, and I have een strange ones ; she 8ays— 
"The American clergy are the most backward and 
timid class in the s8ociety in which they live, 8elf- 
exiled from the great moral questions of the time; 


the least informed with true knowledge; the least 


efficient in virtuous action ; the least conscious of 
that christian and republican freedom which, as the 
native atmosphere of piety and holiness, it is their 
prime duty to cherish and diffuse.'* What were 
her means of judgment? Why this sweeping, 
wholesale contempt ? The woman was more hon- 
ored before the visit to America, whatever may 
be the fact in respect to the author. Since this 
work, she has published two volumes entitled, 
F Rbiroupect of Western Travel,” containing some 
good and valuable things. With her © Deer- 
brook? I am not acquainted, nor do I recollect of 
having seen any review of it. As a whole, I 
would rather add to a library our own Miss Sedg- 
wick's works than Miss M's. 


2. Publishing prices of books. Books are *got 
up? in 80 many various styles—print, paper, and 
binding—that great contrasts would appear in 
adyertising prices, not favorable to the publishers 
of the best editions. One might advertise a work 
for a dollar and another for 8eventy-five cents, 
and a purchaser might buy the cheapest, when 
if he but saw the other he would perhaps find it 
better worth the dollar, than the other seventy- 
five cents. I wish there might be a list of prices 
always attached to books advertised—but know 
nothing of © the secrets of the trade.” 


3. Unttarianism. You express surprise that 
Mr. Dewey was not * explicit' in reference to 
man's final destiny. It is no matter of surprise 
with those who are familiar with Unitarian preach- 
ing and publications to find any of the order 
wanting in explicitness. That is a quality they 
do not possess ; even Dr. Channing, 8o free to 
demand and often to express clear thoughts and 
ideas, is on this point a waverer ; in his sermon 
on © Honor due to all men,' he peaks of the 


theology which makes man * half brute and half 


* Vol. II. pp. 205. 
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devil,” he says—* The brute, as it 1s/called, 1, e. 
animal appetite, is indeed, strong_ in human. be- 
ings; but is there nothing within us but appetite? 
Is there nothing to war with it ? Does this con- 
stitute the essence of the goul ? Is it not rather 
* an accident, the result of the mind's union with 
matter ? Is not its 8pring un the body, and may it 
not be expected to perish with the body ?? It the 
animal appetite or propensities die with our mor- 
tal frame, none but. our celestial aspirations can 
remain : it is these which lift our being high 
here, it is these which will aspire after the Per- 
fect throughout eternity, Yet the Dr. in his 
germon on [the *Evils of Sin,* reasons against 
himself, as he there contends that there 1s. no 
reason to believe that with the death: of the body 
dies any. propensities cherished by the sensual or 
animal man, 

This, casts uncertainty. over all his views of the 


with the God of salvation* or not ; hence he gays 
—*I have spoken. of the pains and penalties'of 


come, How long they will endure 1 know not. 
Whether they will 188ue in the reformation and hap- 
piness of the 8ufferer, or will terminate in the ex- 
. tinction of his conscious being, is a question. on 
which scripture throws no. clear light.'* The bi- 
ographer of Bernard Whitman says in relation 
to this subject, and the ultimate salvation of all 
that though he did not consider himself{ commis- 
Sioned as an ambassador of Christ, to proclaim 
this doctrine, yet at the s8ame time, he felt that as 
a christian philosopher, he might. be permitted to 
indulge the hope that it might prove true. So 
we perceive his philogophy permitted hini to in- 
dulge a hope, revelation did not sanction his pro- 
claiming ; thus making philosophy reach farther 
than all the counsel of God, for he undoubtedly 
felt, as Paul did, that he should not shun to de- 
clare all the counsel of God.” ?*—But to return to 
Mr. or rather Dr. Dewey. Like Dr. C., his fa- 
vorite theme is the dignity of our, nature, its 
worth, its lofty relations, but whether this digni- 
ty will ultimately be understood by all, this worth 
acknowledged, or these relations felt and obeyed, 
are questions he does not give . his mind to. 


In the Seriptural Interpreter, * I fiad a. criticiem 


on, Rom, vi. 1-10, in which the much controvert- 


— 


1 P8alms Ixviii. 20. 

2 See Sermon on Evils of Sin. 
3 Acts xx. 27. 

* A good work of 7 volumes at about 75 cts. 


'ed phrase in verse'7 he interprets to mean * nat- 
ural death;* thug ;—* For he that is dead is freed 
from 8in; i. e. literally dead. Any other sense 


would be nugatory or false. In the 8ense of be- 
ing freed from sin,'it would be nugatory ;-it would 
make the apostle 8ay, he that is freed from sin is 
freed from 'sin. In the 8ense of being wretched, 
it is false ; for it is not true, that those who are 
made wretched by sin are freed from 8in. Liter- 
al death had all: along. been used to represent 
Spiritual death unto 8in. The apostle here geems 
to resume the literal use of the 'word.” Yet this 
8ame writer 1n an article-in the Christian Exam- 
iner, ? entitled. * On the Unitarian Belief,” holds 
the following lauguage—* We believe that there 
is, more to be feared hereafter than any man ever 
feared, and more to be: hoped than any man ever 
hoped. We believe that heaven is more-/glori- 


; ous, and that hell is more dreadful, than any'man 
is8ue of things—whether the is8nes of death are ever conceived.” This is 8trong language. ” Men 


have conceived overwhelming ideas 'of a future 


; : | hell, 80 much 80 that reason has deserted her of- 
moral evil, or of wrong doing, in the world to | 


fice and madness most terrible engued. To look 
into Pollock's © Course of 'Time,** and read 8ome 
of his descriptions of the dreadful gulf, we'should 
be convinced by the Dr's language that Unitari- 
anism embraced the worst idea of hell, for he as- 
Sures us that their hell is- more dreadful than any 
man ever conceived, He. howeyer-8tates inthe 
8ame article, that < it is especially: true of those 
figures and phrases that are used to denote future 
misery, ' that there is not one which is not als 
used in the bible to describe things earthly, lim- 
ited, and temporary.”  Unitarians as a'sect or or- 
der have no 8ympathy with Universalists ; 'I have 
heard their preachegs proclaim the most thorough 
arguments for the, restitution in the universality 
and eternity. of God's paternal character and: gov- 
ernment, and these same also make declarations 
not at all hopeful toward man's ultimate recoy- 
ery from 8in; and many' regard and treat the 
gubject of the final destiny of our race as * an 
idle curiogity.* The only. christian spirited ref- 
erence towards - Universalism--1n the. standard 
work—the © Christian Examiner,”is the following, 
and- we copy it as readily as we grasp the hand 
of the one. friend amid a multitude of strangers ;— 
© We-are /prepared to 8ay- that the exigterice of 
this 8ystem ought not to be regretted by those 
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who do not believe in its peculiar” speculative | 
doctrine. We believe that, within its legitimate | 
limits, the limits to which it can be carried by 
fair and christian means, it does good. It does 
not, as many apprehend, draw away and consign 
to a hopeless 8tate of indifference or irreligion, 
thoge who were before enjoying the sanctiſying 
influences of other 8ystems. Its prevalence has 
not, as many believe, degraded the religious 
character of the community. It has attracted 
thoge who had not been, nor were likely to be, 
attracted by any other 8ystem. It has established 
the dominion of the christian religion over a wide 
region of mind, which would otherwise have been 
a barren waste of scepticism and thoughtlessness, 
or been ravaged and occupied by that reckless 
and digsorganizing spirit of infidelity, which 'is 
striving 80 zealously to propagate itself amongst 
us. 'The general interests of religion are more 
indebted to Uniyersalism in this respect, than. 
has yet been appreciated. It has caused Christ 
and his gospel to be honored by thousands who, 
but for it, would have been ere this revilers of all 
religion. And we mean it for no reproach to 
Universalism, that we thus speak of it in connec- 
tion with infidelity. We have no 8peculative sym- 
pathy with Universalismm. We do not believe its 
great doctrine, But we'are 80 happy as to think 
we 8ee good in the system, and not only in the 
way we have mentioned; but we see fruits of ho- 
ly living under its ministrations. It does not 
lessen the influence of other better systems, and 
it is adapted to have a good and extensive one 
of its own,*” I must pause for the present, I 
have been obliged to write in haste, and perhaps 
have been less concise than T should otherwise 
have been. Hoping 800n to hear again from you, 


| tertainment. 


, | 


come !” as she cheerfully is 
night's rest. The meal is partaken of with de- 
light, the employment enlivened by the recital of 
some interesting occurrences during the day, zome 
items of the variety in the ever shifting pictures 
of the busy world. The supper finished—the 
etceteras of the ceremonies removed—the fire re- 
newed, and the work and reading table drawn 
nigh ; the husband and wife seat themselves for a 
good, undisturbed home evening, and while she 
plies the busy steel, he enhivens and exercises the 
mind and heart by the perusal of some passage in 
one of the many books of literature, or perhaps the 
daily paper, or gome weekly visiter, affords en- 
All is peaceful and happy ; and they 
retire cheerful and thankful. 

What a melancholy scene ! A distracted aud 
unhappy family. The father staggers in—the 
children fly—the table reels, and all is confusion 
and uproar. The evening is more miserable than 
the day, because he is there, and while he remains 
no sound of joy is heard, If he ever retorns 80- 
ber, he is full of murmurs and complaints of how 
his business perplexes him—how he is wronged, 
and that poverty is coming. He takes no inter- 
est in intellectual enjoyments, and cares nothing 


about interesting the wife by records of the Spor-. 


tive in the out door world. 

Whence this change? Intemperance hag 
caused it. Dost thou not, reader, see an argu- 
ment for temperance? Be wise, and be not led 


into temptation. 
ee —  D— 


THE SONG OF THE SYREN. 
Original. 


*Onu ! come with me, 


L 8ubscribe myself, yours in christian love and 
truth, B. 


1 See Ch. Ex. vol. xvi. 87. 38. 
——— YG = 


THE CONTRAST. 

Wyar a beautiful scene! A vaited, and happy 
ſamily. The father bas returned from his labors 
and the cares of his business, and as he enters 
his house leaves them all behind, shutting the 
door against' them without ceremony. Eagerly 
the children run to greet him, one takes his hand, 
and another claps ber little palms with rejoicings, 
while the youngest stammers out, ©*Gad par's 
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To the deep, deep ea, 
For there are flowers beneath the wave, 
Like the bending corn on upland lea ; 
Come, thy form in the ocean lave ! 


Come, oh come, 

Bright joyous one, 
To the depths of the ocean's bed with me ! 
Light up with thy smile my fairy home, 
Far, far beneath the evnny sea. _ 


In yon bright, blue wave, 

There's a coral cave, 
Where the © purple mullet* and the gold-fish roam ; 
Not the vine-clad tower of architrave, 
Nor lofty minaret nor dome, 


Are half so bright, 
In their lofty light, 
As the home of the maid 1p thee shall be, 
For gems more bright than the 8tars of night, 
Are sparkling in all their brilliancy. 
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No garden nor field, 

Such flowers can yield, 
As those' that adorn my sweet coral grove, 
Rich treasures of gold shall to thee be revealed, 
Oh come to my bower and be my love. 


With their sunny glance,* 

The sea-nymphs dance, 
And many a sportive gambol play 
Their music glides through the bright expanse, 
In many a soft, sweet roundelay. 


I've a gorgeous throne, 
With diamonds strown, 
For here I reign the ocean-queen,, 
Of nereids fair, but I dwell alone, — 
Come dwell in my beauteous demesne.” 


Thus sings the sea-nymph with witching wile ; 
Cupids dance light in her sunny smile, 

Soft tresses o'ershadow a brow as white, 

As the pearls that bespangle her home of light ; 
Lightly and gaily she's bounding along, 

To lure a young heart with her syren song ; 
She*s beckoning him on with her hand of 8now, 
Far down to the coral depths below ! 

Ah ! little he dreams that the serpent's snare 
Is spread by a hand so white and fair. 

Oh ! is there nothing the youth to save, 

From the wily sorceress of the wave ? 


A 8ound of music through ether floats, 

Lake the low 8weet thrill of a spring-bird's notes, 
Or Aolian's fairy-like murmurings, 

As the evening zephyrs kiss its strings ; 

A beauteous seraph gliding along, 

She has come in her love from the land of song ; 
A holy purity, soft and bright, 

Dwells in her sweet, blue eyes of light. 

Bright gems of thought from her lips are flowing, 
Her heart with love divine is glowing, 

She has left her own sweet, roseate bower, 

To s8ave a young heart from the syren's power. 
Through boundless ether she spreads her wings, 
And with-soul-thrilling music sings, 

*Tis the song of virtue in love and truth, 

She a warning brings to the spell-bound youth. 


* Beware, fond youth, beware! 
There's lurking for thee a snare ; 

Yield not thy soul to the s8yren's magic measures; 
In the heavenly world above, 
The abode of truth and- love, 

And happiness, oh place thy soul's rich treasures. 
Oh ! venture, venture not, 
To the s8ea-nymphs fairy grot, 

Pay not thy homage at the sbrine of beauty ; 
*Tis a glittering, fading toy, 
It cannot yield thee joy, 

Like the fulfilling of life's sacred duty. 

| Choose thou the better part,— 
Go bind the broken heart, 

And bid a 8smile light up the brow of sadness ; 
To the troubled, whisper peace, 
The iunprisoned mind release, 

And cause the mourner's heart to sing for gladness. * 
Then shall thy joys increase, - 
And the gentle star of peace 

Diffuse round thee its vivifying brightness. 
But if thou yield thy all 

— _ To the 5$yren's powerful thrall, 

Guilt's chains will fetter thy young 8pirit's lightness. 
Awake thy sweetest lays, 
In notes of lofty praise, 
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| To Him who gave thee music's inspirations, 
And like the, blissful throng, 
- In yonder world of 8ong, «* 
Yield him the tribute of high adoration. 
| Then when life's scenes are o'er, 
Shall thy spirit upward soar, 
To Him who hath promised thee a crown of glory, 
In yonder happy land, 
Thou'lt join the seraph-band, 
And chant in heavenly lays thy blissful story,” 


Thus sings the seraph and the syren's mute— 
Hushed 1s her 8ong, while the breathing lute 
Of virtue is warbling its strains of truth, 
Bringing hope to the sinking. heart of the- youth. 
She buries her form 'neath the dark blue wave, 


And seeks her home in the ocean-cave. EVA. 
COD Ce 
PROPITIATION—MERCY SEAT. 
Original. 


W#x meet this word three times in the New Tes- 
tament, —Rom. 11. 25. _ 1 Johnii. 2. andiv. 10— 
and the enquiry is, What does it mean? Is 
the zense of the sacred writers made known by 
that word ? or has it, as thus used, an uncommon 
gense ? The enquiry is one of 80me moment, 
as we know the common idea associated with pro- 
pitiation is, to pacify, concihate, make fayorable, 
as the heathen amid the storm offered sacrifices 
to the angry gods to make them propitious towards 
a calm, lest the fury of the. elements shonld de- 
| stroy the world. As commonly used, it implies 
the existence of an offended party that needs or 
requires 8omething to make him favorable to the 
offender or offenders. That this cannot be the 
s8cripture use or s8ense of the term is evident from 
its connexion in 1 John iv. 10. © Herein is love, 
not that we loved God, but that he loved us, and 
gent his Son to be the propitiation for our sins.' 
Here the first part of the text plainly shows that 
propitiation is not used in the sense of appeasing 
or making God propitious, for the giſt of the Son 
and the object of his mission, resulted from the 
underived and uncaused love of the Father. _ And 
the Father it was who 8ent the Son to be the pro- 
pitiation, and if the term must be understood in 
the common acceptation, then. the party to be 
made propitious was that of the' adyersary and 
gin ; ſor that the Father was favorable to recon- 
ciliation with man, is positively declared in the 
fact, that the Son was sent of him as mediator— 
| the party-appointing a mediator being always re- 
garded as friendly or favorable to a reconci iation. 

The common idea of which - this word is the 


| 8ign, connected with the government of the Dei- 
| ty, casts'a shade 80 deep and broad upon the di- 
vine character as to eclipse its brightest excel- 


.and excellence most/ worthy of the exaltation. 


tencies, and makes him; like the changeable gods 
of idolatry and 8uperstition;-: As God: of 'love— 
the fountain of every. good—he was always pro- 
pitious toward man's happiness; ' and the sacrifice 
of a 8acramental' host and all the cattle upon a 
thougand hills, could*not alter the fixed purpose 
of his eternal wisdom;' And to regard the Son as 
coming forth from the depths of infinity to placate 
the wrath of «the Deity and make him propitious 
towards his creatures? happiness, and that with 
out thissacrifice on the Son's part he never would 
bave been favorable'to man, is to place the Son-on 
the throne of: the universe,” as by superior love 


| 


But no. * Herein is love, not that we loved God, 
but that he loved us,” and, as a congequence of this 
free love, © 8ent his Son to be the propttiation for 
our 81ns,” Gave to man the, most precious token 
of his love, 80. that the ; apostle. Paul has, very 
8ignificantly asked, © If he spared not his own Son, 
but gave him up for us all, will he not. freely, with 
him give us all things ?” 

In; 1 John 14. 2.. we, discaver the eztensiveness 
of this propitiation ; ;—*© He is the propitiation for 
our 8118, ' 8Iins of believers, * and not for ours only, 
but also, for the ging of the whole world.” Rom. 
Ii. 25 1s the remaining passage wherein Jegus is 
spoken of as a propitiation, and I have as yet met 
with no expositor who does not regard the origi- 
nal as being. more properly rendered by. the term 

* mercy 8eat. One of the great obstacles to a 
right understandiJu of the 8criptures  of,the New 
Testament is the want of care. on. the. part of the 
translators to render allusions to . the Levitical 
economy. 80. as. to, make the allusion evident- 
Had these ; passages been, rendered according to 
this rule, the.mind would be carried directly, back 
to one of the peculiarities of the Jewish, ordinan- 
ces, and a beauty be cast upon the language that 
now lies not there to the view. . More of the lan- 
guage, of the New Textament, i is connected, with 
the Old Testament, than many. are apt to imagine; 
and by thus connecting the passages under con- 
sideration, a clue, to their right meaning would be 
found... © Whom God hath et forth. to be a propiti- 
ation, or the mercy seat—* the mercy, Seat for our 

8'— —* the. mercy, seat for our sing, and not. for 
ours only, but for the sins of the, whole world.” , 
\ Now the question ariges, what is meant by the 
mercy.seat.? The answer is, to be found by re- 
ferring back to, the, sacred, things of the, ancient 
Jews, and there it is seen to.denote the.golden lid 
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cloud of glory rested;\Exod; xxv, 17-22. Numb. 
vii. 89. Lev. xvi. 13.”+* Phe apostle represents 
Christ as a merey seat,: congecrated by his own 
blood, upon which the goodness of 'God;'as/'it 
were, takes its stand, and declares his gracious 
purposes and dispensations to mankind; The 
original word never signifies * propitiation, as” it 
is translated in the” common yersion ; but is al- 
ways used wherever it occurs to express'the mer- 
cy seat. 'This beautiful allusion of the apostle, 
Which 1s intended to represent Christ as'a meg 
genger of divine mercy, gives no countenance to 
the commonly received doctrine of atonement by 
vicarious 8ufferings ; though many lay great stress 
upon these texts, misled by the common transla- 


tion. 


Thus do we see a beautiful idea clouded by a 
dark word, like as when the ark itself was carried 
into the temple of Dagon, and'the glory of Israel 
was lost. 'The more we discover the true intent 
of the sac1ed writers respecting our Lord, the 
more will be revealed to us the light of the know|- 
edge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus 
Christ—the more we shall understand the pyg- 
clamation of universal loye, and the more we shall 
perceive of the extensiveness of that mercy seat 
on which rests, as never 80 abundantly rested in 
view of ancient Israel, the cloud or brightness of 
the divine glory. B, 

Haverhill, Mass. * 


COUNSELS AND SCRAPS FOR CHILDREN. 
Original. 


As our work is decidedly a family magazine, we 
have thought a department might be judiciously 
appropriated for the particular benefit of the 
young, where we can insert brief and simple arti- 
cles for their especial perusal, and shall aim'to do 
80 for their entertainment and profit. To this 
end we now 'open” our budget of counsels and 
Scraps, and'introduce to their notice 


HASTY THOMAS. 


 Hasty Thomas was, one of your always i in-8- 
hurry boys, who seemed ever to stand on nettles 
with bare feet, 80 uneasy Was be when, waiting to 


hear the gs or directions, of his parents. 


When called from his play to do an errand, he 
would run in with the cry, Be quick ! and before 
half was told him, he was off; and very often 


of the, 8sacred;ark, upon which the shekinah or 


when he had arrived to the = Wy he was 8ent to, 


he knew not what he was there for, and had then 
to; hurry back for a clearer mess8age, Josing. an 
hour's play time, vexing his parents by his de- 
lay, and wearying himselſ—all because of his be- 
ing 80 ever hasty. 

Are any of my readers like him ? Let me tell 
them, that their love and respect for their parents, 
require them to always patiently stop till all is 
told them when they-are to. do an errand, It 
never Jooks well, nor is well, to see a mother 
have to hold on her little son to keep him fron 
running away before he has received all his di- 
rections what to do and say. A little boy, once 
like Hasty Thomas, was one day called to go for 


the doctor—and away he flew before halſ the | 


message was given him. The doctor came, but 
found he could do nothing as he had leſt his in- 
etruments for drawing teeth at home, and could 
not return for them till s0me hours had passed, 
as. he was called to see a very sick lady. And 
the hitle boy's .sister had to suffer cruel pain till 
the next day, all because he did net wait to hear 
what be was going tothe doctor's for, He learned 
1] to be hasty as he saw his sister weep. Now, 
et all Hasty 'Thomas's learn to not be in a bad 
hurry, lest they also cause as great, if not great- 
ertrouble. This little boy did not mean to be crue] 
to his dear 8ister, but was 80 by being 80 hasty. 


THE GOOD :GIRL AT,CHURCH, 


A $snoRT time ago I was in a crowded church 
and the day was very warm. As TI looked round 
while the 'minister was preaching, I saw a lady 
opposite me asleep. She had been very busy, 1 
SupPpose, in the forenoon, for it was'nt Sunday 
but Thursday, and was weary ; when be at 
there where it was 80-still and warm, sbe could 
nat help feeling sleepy, and before she knew. it 
her eyes were closed and she was asleep. A lit- 
He girl, I 8uppose her, daughter,  sat beside her, 
and looking -up into her mother's face saw 8he 
was asleep. She. did'nt, .as. many, would, laugh 
and make fun of her mother, forgetting how to 


; Are allmy readers as good at- church _ 


behave in church; but she like'a good girl, 8oftly 
opened her fan and fanned gently her mother's 
_ face, while a 8weet Jook was on her own as she 
glanced from'her mother-to the preacher and then 
ack again. In'a few moments her mother open- 


edherieyes and was all bright to hear the minis-| 


ter, and the little girl seemed happy that She had 


not distuebed or frightened her mother, but re-|| 


vived .her. She was a good girl, and 1 wish 1 
knew her 'name. * 


was ? Do they not make ſun, and laugh, and dis- 
turb those around them, when persons happen to 
fall asleep in their. sight 2+ Do they never try to 
frighten 8uch,. and cause them to.nnake a noise 
when they wake ? - I should besorry to hear that 
any of my little friends for whom I am writing 
did 80. 1I hope they will try to be. like this little 
girl, for they should always be as till and-atten- 
tive as possible at church, and then they will 
learn. something good, and all will love them. 
Do they want me to write 'an article for them ? 
Perhaps I hall see s8ome_ of them before Jong, 
and may have something to-tell about them. | I 
hope it will be a good story. 


THE CONTRADICTION, 


Ons day little-Robert ran into the house to his 
grandmother in a terrible haste as though he had 
met with trouble, but his trouble was not much. 
* John contradicts' me?” cried he, and away he 
run. Again he ran in, and cried, * John contra- 
dicts me again !* as though John had done him a 
great wrong. *©Did'nt you contradict John ?' 
asked his grandmother., "The little boy knew he 
had, and went out in silence, for he felt he had 
complained when he should not have done 80. 

There are a great many 8uch little boys—yes, 
and girls too, who think they may contradict any 
playmate, but are angry when any playmate con- 
tradicts them. When Robert's grandmother went 
out whefe he and John were, and enquired about 
the difficulty, she found that John had 8aid 8ome- 
thing about a flower that' was true—Robert aid 
it was not, and John said again it was 80. 'This, 
Robert called contradiction, and would have had 
his' (grandmother to tell John he” must*nt do 80. 
Many children 'are 80 self willed" that they think 
all 'they ay must be believed, and when others 
gpeak they 'must 'do just as 'they want to have 
them. 'They do not feel kindly enough to their 
-playmates and want too much to rule them; ' They 
1088 a good deal of pleagure, by this naughtiness, 
for who that 'is good wants to' play: with 'such 
Headstrong and rash boys or girls? If when 


| Fohn'spoke about the flower, Robert had 'said, 


©1-don't think'it is'80,* and had not been” angry, 
John would have shown him all about it 'and have 
told 'him many things about flowers that Robert 
did'nt 'know at all; for” John is a country boy, 
and Robert is a eity boy ; and when Johg came 
to the city, Robert could tell and 'stiowJobn 
things he never heard or 'saw. This is the way 
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Lasting Impressions.— Selected Articles. 


to be happy 'and- good, to try"to'please each oth- 
er, and learn each other, 'as much as possible. 


THE SECRET, 


©What makes you 80 happy ?* 
A little girl aid, 
To a playmate he loyed . 
And with whom #he played, 
*You always seem merry, 


And scaree ever 8ad, 


I wish I had a heart 
So cheerful and glad.” 


*F'll tell you,” she answered, 
* And *tis nothing #trange, 
And if you will try it 
Your temper will change ; 
I vow every morning 
To be good all day, 
And treat all those kindly 
Who join 'me in play. 


And I strive through the day, 
To speak and to act 
As TI #hall wish that I had 
When I must look back ; 
When the evening has-come 
I think of the day, 
And to live always good 
I heartily pray.” 


The little girl heard her, — 
*PHl try-it!* 8aid she ; 

The:s8ecret worked wonders, 
And set-her all free 

From all that once made her 
So cross and 80 $ad, 

And $he, like her-playmate, 
Was merry and glad. 


EN TOTP 
LASTING IMPRESSIONS. 
... Original. 
Wz lately listened to an account given us of a 
good old gentleman who has long since passed the 
three. score and ten years allotted as the extent 
of man's life of usefulness, though not always 80. 
He is esteemed by all who know him, and none 
remember-any acts in his life that are not honor- 
able to his character as a christian. He is held 
in Qniversal respect in the community where he 
reaides as one who has always walked in honesty 
and ſriendship with all. men—literally at peace 
with -all. This venerable father has often re- 
marked of the gorrow of his s0ul for having cheat- 
ed & man, when he was quite a. boy, to the value 


any other wrong he ever committed, and when 
touching on his past life will remark with expres- 
gions of deep felt seriousness, *1 wish I had'nt 
cheated/that man/!'—The shadow of that one evil 


| 


elapsed ! Who will tiot heed the moral—Beware 
how we fix impressions on'the mind—let them be 
without shadows, , 


DC _- Y ——_—_— 
SELECTED ARTICLES. 


FLowtrs. If* stars are the poetry of heaven,” 
flowers are certainly the poetry of earth, giving 
forth in the reflected light of their hues, and offer- 
ing upon the wings of their odors, a homage to 
heaven in the true spirit for which poetry was de- 
signed. 

The heart that does not love flowers may be 
firm in its purposes and unchanged in its affec- 
tions, for the 8ame reason that the stone- is firm, 
and the icy temperature of its touch unjielding to 
any ordinary warmth which may shine upon it ; 
but who would not more willingly trust his heart 
and the keeping -of earthly happiness upon the 
faith of a lover of flowers, than upon one who 
could pass unheedingly by the fairest of heaven's 


mute creation ? 


We are inclined to look upon those who culti- 
vate flowers, from a devoted love of the pursMt, 
as capable of better ſeelings, and moved by high- 
er motives, than the rest of mankind. 


Tnz Wire. Tt is not unfrequent that a wife 
mourns over the alienated affection of her bus- 
band, 'when' she has made no effort herself to 
strengthen and ,increase his attachment. She 
thinks because he once loved her he ought always 
to love her, and she neglects those attentions 
which first engaged his heart. Many a wife 1s 
thus the cause of her own neglect and-sorrow. 
That woman deserves not a husband's generous 
love who will not greet him with smiles as he re- 
turns from the labors of the day ; who will not try 
to. chain him to his home by. the sweet enchant- 
ment of a cheerful heart. 'There is-not one in a 
thousand 80 unfeeling as to withstand 8uch an in- 
fluence and break away from 8uch a home. 


Dvury, When you have done your duty, what 
is it to fon curpe VA #614 4. ip 
their interests affected by your conduct ? The 3 
field of opinion is neutral ground in which you * 
have a right to fight. If you have bad the inde- 
; gs ey ro ag inciple, you lose balſ your 

onor if you cannot also suffer on pon le. No 
change can be effected in this world wit! ved (og 
ing offence to somebody. He who cannot < 
dure. 8corn and malice, ought never to take a 
track which bv beaten road. 


deed lingers around him now after 70-years have 


Act fearlessly, boldly, and you will triumph !. 
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IPADVANCE PAY. It has become absolutely 
necessary for us to observe in future the following rule: 
All new subscribers must pay one year in advance, un- 
less their names are 8ent by some agent, who will see 
to the settlement of the 'same. The Universalist and 
Ladies Repository is a permanently established work, 
and subscribers run no risk in paying one year in ad- 
vance; whereas many persons who 8ubscribe, are ut- 
terly unknown to us. All persons, therefore, who are 
unknown to us, will see the propriety of paying one 
year in advance. 


TP BACK NUMBERS. .f211 All persons who 
subscribe during the volume, must take the back Nos. 
of the volume. _ No 8ubscription can.be taken for less 
than one volume. 25 cts, will be added to every three 
months unnecessary delay in the payment of each 
year's subscription. To these terms the publisher feels 
that he must adhere. 


*InDian CaPpTIviTIEs.* Suchis the title of a new 
work by the author of the * Book of the Indians'— 
Samuel G. Drake—to whom the reading public are in- 
debted for the greater part of the accurate knowledge 
of Indian life and customs that is diffased amid many 
volumes by various authors, or rather compilers. The 
present work, is * A collection of the nfÞst remarkable 
Narratives of persons taken captive by the North 
American Indians ; or relations of those who, by strat- 
agpm . or desperate valor, have effected the most sur- 
prising escapes from their cruel hands; to which is 
added, notes, historical, biographical, &c.* To such 
as are fond of such reading, this volume will be a-rich 
acquisition, and is to be valued. There is always great 
interest attached to the recitals of inventive. genius 
under trial and desperate courage, and we learn from 
what has been borne, suffered and conquered, what a 
power. of moral resistance is concealed in our nature. 
The work is for sale at the author's, extensive book- 
store, 56 Cornhilt, Boston, where may be found a rare 
collection of new and old works at moderate prices, 


YouTH's KEEP8AKE ; a Christmas and New-Year's 
Gift fgr Young People, for 1840. Boston, Otis, Broad- 
ers, & Co. 1839,* This is a very neat and, prettily 
embellished annual for the young, and having read it, 
we can testify to its being highly interesting, and con- 
taining a good variety of subjects. It has four very 
fine engravings, and gol a number;of .wood cuts of 
good finish ; 18 bound neatly, gilt edged leaves, and 
contains near 200 pages. Altogether, it is a good gift 
for - good child, or to inspire an 'undutiful one to be 
890d, 


Tauer LavDits ANNUAL REGISTER, and Housewife's 
Almanac, for 1840. By Caroline Gilman. pp. 108.” 
This work. comes from the same publishers as the last, 
and is sent out in the 8ame handsome 8tyle as the for- 
mer volumes. It is got up expressly for the ladies, and 
is full of hints, rules, receipts, remarks, &c. in refer- 
ence to cookery, household affairs, and gardening, to- 
gether with poetry, scraps of witticisms, 8tories,” and 
all-the et cetera that makes up a useful-and agreeable 
variety. It has also an Almanac. All our lady read- 
ers s8bould have copies. It is not costly, with all its 
beauty and worth. Db 


I-PNzw Worx proposed. We are authorized' to 
state that a work 8omewhat- like the one called for by. 


T. J. Greenwood in our last, (p. 180) is-in preparation 


by & brother-in the. ministry, who is every way quali- 
fied for, the task he has undertaken. The proposed ti- 
tle, and one that conveys the idea of the work, is, 
* Happy Death Scenes of Believers in the Gospel of 
Universal Grace and Salvation.” It will, as this title 
indicates, consist of relations of facts—of blessed real- 
ities in reference. to some of the many who have enjoy- 
ed in a high degree the consoling.and.sustaining power 
of that faith whose essence. is—uniyersal, and eternal 
love in the bosom/of . the Father.,  For/such a work 
there is needed not 80 much a. literary. polish and ex- 
quisite taste, as the deep, earnest, and affectionate 
feelings of a heart that has bad its own affections bap- 
tized in the spiritual waters. of gospel truth, love and 
life. We rejoice that the work is in the hands of one 
that has all that is wanted/hoth, as .an author and feel- 
ing, sympathizing christian ;z. and we doubt not that it 
will be an excellent volume: for the chamber of sick- 
ness and the retreat of the mourner, and will there dis- 
til upon the drooping s0ul the dews of a new and heav- 
enly life. Surely such a work: will be eagerly received 
by our brethren and sisters, and be, well gustained, and 
we feel that we can 8ay for hundreds to/our brother — 
Go on, and the Lord prosper thee ! And thou wilt give 
us the book of life—gospel life—the soul's life—life in 
death triumphant ! Will our brother editors give their 
opinion of the want, &c. of such a work ? 


ConnxEcTICUT UNIVERSALIST:\ We have received 
several numbers of a, new-»religious paper with- the 
above title, published in Middletown, Conn. edited and 
owned by Br. L. S. Everett, formerly of Charlestown, 
Mass. We perceive that our valued correspondent, 
Miss M. A. D. has taken-the charge of 'the * Ladies” 
Department,* and we welcome her'to the community 
editorial, rejoicing that she has not forgotten her old 
friend, as is proved by the article in\the present No. 
from her pen. - Success to her whatever her relation in 
life. The paper makes a (good appearance ; good 


type, royal size sheet, and is well filled. No one ac- 


quainted with Br. E. will question his ability to 8end 
forth an interesting and profitable sheet, and we wish 
him all success. Published every Saturday, at $2 per 
annum, in advance. 


InsTITUTION FOR THE BLIND. This is one of the 
noblest offerings of christian philanthropy, and our at- 
tention is renewedly called-to it by a late visit- of 8ome 
of its pupils to Haverhill, . These gave a concert and 
exhibition in the Unitarian church, which was filled, 
and all, so far as'we | could judge or hear, 'were satisfi- 
ed—surprised,,, The singing of the blind was exquigite, 
in the most perfeet time and delicate taste. The males 
gave us & few tunes of instrumental music, and though 
the band. had been but a little while formed, yet: they 
did well. . Their manner of reading the books of rais- 
ed letters by the touch, was exhibited, and readily did 
a' young lad turn to: the/psalm mentioned by onse-of the 
audience, and read it with facility. A lad als; gave 
us a recitation of a sweet poem by Park Benjargin, on 
the merry hearted blind 'boy—some veria"e? it were 
peculiarly touching. We allude to this concert: siamply 
to call the attention of those of our readers, i uh 
vicinity the blind pupils may come for a concert, Ke. 
to the pleasure they will derive' from being one-'of th 
audience.;.and. we do yy because these concerts are 
intended as,one mean to draw out public attention to 
the blind, and are given in different places inthe hope 
that some blind persons may be. benefited, by/convin- 
cing their friends or neighbors that much, can be done 
to cheer their darkened existence by the discipline of 
the - institution, and inciting them to do vets gi 
give those blind, that benefit, May.it be 80...,. / |. ./ 


Tus GLap TriyrnGs; and Universalist Mag- 
azine, Akron,0, We ee by the-No. for Oct. 16, that this 
excellent, if small, paper, has commenced a new vol- 
yme in new and clear type, and presents both in dress 


and\ matter, a good work.. | We have always esteemed || 


this paper as a valuable coadjutor in the work of ad- 
vancing truth and love and. peace, and hope that it will 
be abundantly s8ustained. Published weekly, quarto, 8 
pages ;- $1,50 per annum, and is edited by Brs. 8. A. 
Davis, N. Doolittle, and J, Whitney,, : This is the 4th 
volume.  Success to it and them. 


IP PuBsL18nrtR's NoTicEe. READ 1T- Begides the 
ordinary © expense 'of the publishing of the * Repoxitory,” 
large 8ams have been expended in getting out the © Rose of 
Sharon,” and other works this fall, which brings the pub- 
lisher to a necessity to call very feelingly upon delinquent 
8ubscribers, and those who are indebted to him for books, 
for remittances to aid him in meeting the payments 800n to 
become due. BiLLs bave been ent to all who reside in 
towns: where there are no agents, and if the 8gum stated on 
their bills be remitted, a receipt in full to June 1840 will 
be given; and if any who- receive bills have before paid 
agents, they will excuse the same, as returns of such have 
not been made. AGENTs -who have money on hand on 
account of the * Repository,” will oblige us by forwarding 
the 8ame without delay ;- and we hope all our agents will 
make. our case theirs and do as much for us as they can. 
To many we-are under great obligations and feel grateful 
for their many. acts of kindness, and hope they will continue 
to be our friends indeed. Some, we regret to 8ay, have 
had. money, to eonsiderable amount, in their hands for a 
great length of time, and have repeatedly promised to remit 
—let- 8uch remember -0ur necessities NOW. * Money is @ 
defence,”. says Solomon, and we want it for 8uch a purpose 
—a defence against trouble. 


IF Persons who are indebted for books, are earnestly 
requested to make payment BEFORE the first of January 
next. Many accounts have been 8tanding too long, and 
have been neglected by the debtors. - Let 8uch remember 
to do right, and if they cannot s8end the full amount of the 
debt, let them send part—do what they honestly can do— 
for though large favors will be most gratefully received, yet 
small ones will make us thankful. There 1s no mistake 
about our wanting much—that we must have much—that 
much is due, —but whether we have made a mistake in be- 
lieving that -our debtors will honorably think, FEEL, and 
ACT, for us, time will determine. ; 

Those who remit money will be careſul to send as good 
as they can obtain. Send money that is current in Boston, 
— to those at a distance gouth or west, New York money is 
the best, the most preferable to us, | 

We pause—in hope—for replies. * Withhold not good 
uhen it is due, and in the power of thine hand to do it. 
Say not to thy neighbor, go and come again and 1 will 
pay thee, when thou hast it by thee.” Holy Writ. 


| Rosx or Staron. But 700 copies now remain' on 
hand—orders are requested without delay, or disappoint- 
ment may ensue.. This work has been noticed extensively, 


and uniformly in the highest terms as of a high literary char- 


acter and great interest. 

A few have been bound in extra 8tyle of beauty and cost ; 
in goat skin morocco—full gilt—price $3. Elegant gifts. 
The Rose of Sharon can be had of the following persons, 
in. addition to. those named on the cover. Rev. G. W. 
Montgomery, Auburn, N. Y. Rev. A. Case, Charleston, 8. C. 
Rev. E. H. Chapin, Richmond, Va. Rev. R. O. Williams, 
Dover, N. H. Rev. W. Lyon, Norwich, Ct 8. H. Coles- 
worthy, Portland, Me. Rev. E. N. Harris, Lynn, Mass. 
Alfred Davis, do—T. G. Farnsworth Haverhill, Mass. 


Rev. W. 8. Balch, Providence, R. I. W. H. Crossman, 
Shirley Village, Mass. T. M. Stedman, Hartford Ct. and Jacob 
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. Turner, Lowell, Mass. Rev. W. B. Randolf,,Weest Bogton, 
Mass. * Universalism Illustrated/ and Defended* can also 
be had of most of the above persons. * 


ences, as Will gecure the moral benefits of the game... 'T 
As80ciation to which we have alluded, puts a new step for- 
ward this, 8easo0n ; they have hitherto depended on-them- 
8elves for lectures, but this season they are to have a course 
delivered before them by the popular lecturers of the day, 
which will doubtless be as interesting and instructive as any 
among the many. We hope, however, that they will not 
permit this to supersede the usual exertions among them- 
8elves, but pride themselves upon well intenti efforts. 
among their own number. We shall never cease to be a 
Boston boy, and wish all who feel that name or title all 


SUCCess. 


To Reavprns and CorrtEsPONDENTS. The article on 
* IMastrations of Female Education” in this'No. completes the 
8eries.——Music will be given in next No. sufficient to supply 
deficiency this month. —Having on hand and promised $ev- 
eral long poems, our respected correspondent W. 8. E. will 
excnse our publighing Sprague's long poem. 'The meagure 
will not adinit of the alteration he proposed—neither would 
it be right. E. J. C's article in our next. 


—  — — —  —  — — 
Monthly Record. 


As880CIATION., The Cheshire Cy. Ass80ciation met in 
Stoddard, N. H. on Sept. 4th. Col. E. Glover, modera- 
tor, and Rev. J. W. Bailey, clerk. Resolations were pagssed 
highly approving of Bible classes, and Sabbath schools, and 
the attendance upon the Lord”'s supper, and recommending 
all 8ocieties that have not already done 80, to establish these 
Several religious communities. Constant preaching, as far 
as possible, was also0 recommended to the brethren. of all 
80Cieties ; and meetings among themselves when no preacher 
could be obtained, was also suggested as a good meagure. 
Brs. Woodhouse, Britton, Atkiuson, and Willis, preached 
on the occasion, and Br. Cilley was installed. "The ass0ci- 
ation adjourned to meet in Hinsdale, on tst Wednesday in 
Sept. 1840.—We notice that at the celebration of the com- 
munion the vessels of the congregational church in Stoddard 
were used by loan of said church—a kindness that should' 
be recorded, and the thanks of the council were voted to 
the loaners for their act of christian charity. 


Convention. The Vermont Convention met. on = 
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friend for the human ear ; and grief is not known 
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' resignation is felt, and it is then that the difficulty 
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COMFORT IN AFFLICTION. | 
Original. 


Joan xvni. 11: * The cup which my Father hath given 
me, s8hall I not drink it ?” 


TaraT there are evils, sorrows and trials in life, 
which require of man the exercise of resignation, 
all will allow. This lesson, experience has taught 
us ; and we know the worth of that inward power 
that enables us to bear up under severe and heavy 
grieſs., 'The loss of fortune—the infidelity of 
friends—the disarrangement of our plans—the 
departure to far distance of relatives—the per- 
plexities of our avocations and lots in life, —all 
are the gources of sorrow that needeth a com- 
forter, and call for the exercise of resignation. 
But these are not life's severest trials—these are 
not the griefs that touch the keenest chords of 
the heart, and wake those tones that bring all the 
feelings of the 8oul under the power of affliction. 
The human heart is bound to dearer things than 
these, for God hath formed a dearer name than | 


till the beloved parent, companion, or child with- 
ers and sinks away. It is then that the need of 


of acquiring it is acknowledged. And as such 
times must come to us, if we have not already 
known them, we need the christian preparation— 
we need the mind that was in Christ—we need 
that pious spirit that will enable us to say in the 


dark hour— The cup which my Father hath 
given me, shall I not drink it ?? We, dear read- 
er, know not how 800n that hour may come. 


My mind has thus been directed in thought by 
the departure of one in the promise of her days 
and with but short warning of her departure. 
Many hearts 8ympathize with him, and those who 
had a dearer place in her affections than myselt, 
and many tears would be given them could they 
Serve to allay the burning grief of the mourning 


and bereaved hearts. But though human sympa- 
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thy 1s grateful to the afflicted, though it is dear 
to find that we have those who will weep with us 
in our sorrow, and though it is soothing to hear 
friendship's voice bidding us be calm, yet it is the 
teachings of Christ's truth and example that alone 
can bring comfort and resignation home to the 
heart ; it is Christ alone that can speak peace to 
the troubled spirit, and tell us of those things that 
make heaven and the departed near, 'To him 
should the mourner go, and be made whole. | 


The teachings of philosophy differ from the 
lessons of christian resignation ; 80 do the doc- 
trines of men differ from the truth of God. Phi- 
losophy will tell us we cannot alter events, that 
mortality is marked on our race and our friends 
must die, and that we should learn to bear what 
we cannot alter, This is cold comfort at which 
the heart revolts, ſor here is presented nothing 
but the iron decrees of fate. 'This is the doctrine 


| which the denier of God and revelation gives to 


his disciples in the hour when disease has robbed 
his affections of their dearest idol, and it is by 
these words he would stay the tears that drop 
like rain. Truly said Dr. Johnson at the death 
of his much loved wife—* The precepts of Epicu- 
rus, which teach us to endure what the Jaws of 
the universe make necessary, may sllence, but 
not content us. The dictates of Zeno, who com- 
mands us to look with indifference on abstract 
things, may dispose us to conceal our sorrow, 
but cannot assuage it. Real alleviation of the 
loss of friends, and rational tranquillity in the pros- 
pect of our own dissolution, can be received onſy 
from the promise of Him in whose hands are life 
and death, and from the assurances of another 
and better state, in which all tears will be wiped 
from our eyes, and the whole s0ul shall be filled 
with joy. Philosophy may infuse stubbornness, 
but religion alone can give patience.” 

Thus we 8ee that a giant mind, familiar with 
all that philosophy can teach, is forced to seek 
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comfort from the same source as the humblest. | 
The ravages of death, like calamities, make men 
feel that we have all * one human heart,” and all 
need the s8ame voice to console and the s8ame 
hand to support. Men may theorize as they will, 
they may battle for their opinions as they please, 
but when -they enter the house of mourning they 
cannot be * sons of consolation * unless the spirit 
of our holy doctrine dwells within ; for never, 
perhaps, did a mourning, throng gather around 
the cold form of the beloved when all were open 
and exemplary professors of one faith, and when the 
minister of a narrow faith felt free to give them all 
an ass8urance of a happy reunion with the depart- 
ed. O my God! what scenes hath thy spirit 
witnessed in the house of mourning, when burn- 
ing words were made to scorch, with acuter ago- 
ny that even death hath wrought, the heart of the 
bereaved; casting dark shadows over the grave, 
and tearing away the hope of the blissful reunion 
from the soul that cherished it as the only sweet 
drop in the cup of bitterness. O if there is a 
time when the great truth of God's paternity 
should be revealed, it is when we stand aboye the 
dead, and feel what the atheist tells of no future 
life ; it is then a remembrance of God and his 
paternal character, comes like the voice of love 
in sickness, bidding us be of good cheer, or like 
the mother's prayer, lifting us from earth to heay- 
en, and waking in our. souls holy and blessed 
thoughts of the better world, 


* Where love no more deplores the past, 
Nor-breathes that withering word—farewell.” 


From the chamber of sickness and from the house 
of mourning come the teachings that tell most 
eloquently of the worth, the importance, the com- 
forting power of our holy faith, and many a 8oul 
that was well nigh driven to despair has found its 
only support in the faint hope that our doctrine 
may be irue ! Could we possess the power angels 
are supposed to have, to visit unseen by mortal 
eye the abodes of men, we should behold scenes 
of wretchedness, hearts torn by agony, and hear 
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guage of Sir Walter Scott, in a note.written the 
morning aſter the death of his wiſe, as it will how 
that his giant mind bawed to the same truth as did 
Johnson's respecting the only support in bereave- 
ment ; s8ays this great master, —* May 18, Anoth- 
er day, and. a bright one to the external woarld 
opens on us ; the air oft, and the flowers 8miling, 
and the leaves glittering, —they cannot refresh 
her, to whom mild weather was a natural enjoy- 
ment. Cerements of wood. and of lead already 
hold her; cold earth must have her 800n., But 
it is not my Charlotte ; it is not the bride of my 
youth, the mother of my children, that will be 
laid among the ruins of Dryburgh, which we have 
80 often visited amid gaiety and pastime, No, 
no, she is sentient and conscious of my emotions 
somewhere—somehow—where we. cannot tell ; 
how we cannot tell ; yet would I not at this mo- 
ment renounce the mysterious, yet certain hope 
that I shall 8ee her in a better world, for all that 
this world can give me.” 

We should follow this great mind in not re- 
garding the form encased in the coffin and com- 
mitted to the tomb as our friend; the eye, and 
the lip, are indeed there ; but the soul, the affec- 
tions, that looked out from the one. and- breathed 
from the other, are not there ; they took a path 
no man knoweth, but it is a path through which 
God will lead us to them. 


* Who seeks the vanisbed bird ; 
By the forsaken nest and broken shell ? 
Far thence he sings unheard, : 
Yet free and joyous in the woods to dwell.” 


Then let us not mourn too deeply that we find 
not the beloved near the forsaken home, nor weep 
that the 8oul hath winged its flight from the sbell 
of mortality to the land of the spirit's freedom. 
And is this any more mysterious than our en- 
trance into this existence and the connection of 
the mind with its present habitation ? No ; every 
thing in nature that dies contributes to the exist- 
ence or growth of something else, but what would 
the perishing mind, the death of intellect, contrib- 


prayers of tortured souls, which would wake a 
zeal in us to spread our faith, 8uch as we never 
yet knew, O the mental misery caused by par- 
tialism—the half has not been told. 

\ I have 8aid the greatest as well as the humblest 
minds feel the need of the spirit of our doctrine 
_ to comfort them in time of bereavement, for no 

other doctrine under heaven can give an uncloud- 
- ed hope of eternal life and blessedness with the 
loved and prized. Permit ie to quote the :lan- 


"I 


ute to sustain ? what could perishing affections 
give birth to? Nothing ; and the very lessons of 
nature accord with the voice of inspiration that 
| declares immortality as connected with the mind 
and the affections, ſor they are of God, kindred 
with the angels, and cannot know death. It is 
not poetry, it is not dreamy fancy alpne. that hath 
pictured the spirit's land to the mind's: vision; - 
truth, divine reality hath spoken of it, and the 

hope of immortal and universal blessedness rests 


on a foundation strong as the omnipotence- of God. 


These are the thoughts. that can prepare the 
mind to drink in resignation the cup of sorrow, in 
imitation of the great Exemplar. And he that 
hath these thoughts cherished dear in his breast, 
will never forget the tender point in the Savior's 
words quoted, — The cup which my FarTaer hath 
given me, 8hall I not drink-it ?? 
weighs heavy upon us, do we not love to have 
endeared friends around us, and why ? Why is 
it more 8orrowful to bear disease and pain away 
from home and among strangers ? It is because 
the pregence of thoge we love takes away the bit- 
terness of the tria], and we feel that what they 
prepare for us must be for our good—we do not 
fear to receive t—we have no tremblings of doubt 
—the hand of affection has prepared the bitter 
cup, and bitter though it be, we do not doubt its 
reference to our good, Who hath not known 
the power of love— | 


*to 800the grief, 
Yea, to 8often away its human pain 
By tenderness and care, the cup to temper 
With words of consolation and 8weet hope, 
* That even its very bitterness shall seem 8weet, 
Forgotten in the love that offers it.” 


It was 80 with our divine Master. A bitter cup 
was prepared for him, mortal lip was never made 
to taste a more bitter. one, and he would have 
turned away from it with a 8hrinking soul had he 
not recognized the hand that presented. it ; he 
s8aw it was his'Father's, and his 8oul was calm ; 
he could not shrink from what he had ordained, 
and-there is deep meaning in his words to Peter 
——© 'The cup which my Father hath given me, shall 
I not drink it ?* Shall I doubt its goodness, and 
deny my Father's wisdom ? 'The cup was pre- 
sented -and\he drank it to its very dregs, and 
bowed in pious submission. $0 it Should } be with 
us. Life hath its bitter cup, and it is well. Af- 
flictions in the light of christian truth wear a 
heayenly look—there is goodness in them—they 
are parts of a wise discipline to fit us for life's 
most important duties—to teach'us human frailty, 
the worth of sympathy and love, the value of the 
hope of heaven ; they are to wean us from things 
that disturb our virtue, 'that pollute the mysteri- 
ous springs of the soul, and that tempt us to for- 
get'the high calls of duty. It is one of the blest 
teachings of our religion to bid us thus Took on 
life's afflictians, and make them the ministries of 
God for our "good, '* who smiles to heal, who 
wounds to bless.” 

And when the beloved fall asleep in the arms 
of death,” why 'should we not recognize the cup 
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of bitterness we are called to drink as coming 
from our heavenly Father? Why should we 
make his providence a mere subject of theory and 
speculation, and why. not bring it home and feel 
its power to console? We 8hould theorize less, 
and feel more ;; knowledge of revealed truth. 1s 
vain, if it is not applied to the wants of our nature ; 


[and never can we have the holy trust and filial 


confidence of the primitive christians; that made 
them s8mile at the fire and the rack, till we engage 
our feelings, as well as the-intellect, in the spirit- 
ual truths of christianity. Then, and not till 
then, will the bitterness of death pass away ; then, 
and not till then, can we imitate our Exemplar in 
patience and resignation ; then, and not till then, 
can we have the comfort we are- privileged to 
have when bereavement takes from our embrace 
the dearest, and causes the sunlight of our home 
to be darkened; Happy is he that has his heart 
and mind baptized in the living waters of divine 
truth, and meets not with doubts and tremblings 
to disturb his confidence and trust. With him 
there is an abiding comforter ; with him there 1s 
ever a $pirit leading him from the perishing things 


of this world, to the enduring things of eternity ; 


and though it be a bitter 'thing to part with the 
parent, the companion, the child, yet he will take 
the cup with calmness, he will remember the 
better hope, and he will sxay—lt is well! He may 
weep—ſor it is our nature—but he will not weep 
as those without hope. 

Without hope! O withering words! They 
come like the winds scattering the flowers and 
making desolate ; their breathihgs are more sad 
than the voice of the storm that has made a grave 
in the: waters ſor hundreds; they conjure up 


phantoms dark as the shadows of the fearful dream, 


and, the heart is made sick. What ! to see the- 
loved depart—to die ourselves, without hope ! O 
who could bear the thought! If over our earbh 
there 'walks an object of pity, it is that one who 
feels not that he has a Father and his spirit anam- 
mortality ; who looks in the grave and sees there 
the end. of A and believes not in *® better 
world beyond ;* 
earth's loveliness hath passed away, brighter and . 
more enduring beauty, will be unveiled ; our 
hearts may well bleed for him, for if he has affec- 
tions bound to dear objects and worthy of love, 
there is a cup prepared for him that will be agony 
indeed to drink ; no hand of love seen presenting 
it, no trust in a Father' s wisdom to lessen its. bit- 
terness, and no hope to allay the fire of grief in 


who rejoices not that when to him _._ , 


forlorn 80litude, in which I am placed by my phi- 
 lo80phy. 


$5 Way acquire the same filial confidence in the 
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the breast. Well may we 8ay to guch, — 


©O thou ! whose thoughts have no blest home above, 
Captive of earth ! and canst thou dare to love ? 
To nurse such feelings as delight to rest, 
Within that hallowed shrine—a parent's breast, 
To fix each hope, concentrate every tie, 
On one frail idol, —destined but to die, 
Yet mock the faith that points to worlds of light, 
Where 8evered 80uls, made perfect, reunite ? 
Then tremble ! cling to every passing Joy, 
Twined with the life a moment may destroy !- 
If there be sorrow in a\parting tear, 
Still let ** forever ”” vibrate on thine ear ! 
Gaze on a mortal form with fond delight, 
Till the fair vision mingles with thy s81ght; 
There 8eek thy blessings, there repose thy trust, 
Lean on the willow, jdolize the dust ! | 
Then, when thy treasure best repays thy care, 
Think on that dread ** forever”? and despair !' 
Hume has a soliloquy in his treatise of Human 
Nature, which shows. the loneliness of heart the 
8ceptic experiences in hours of reflection ; 8ays 


he,—TI am affrighted and confounded, with that 


When I look abroad, I ſoregee, on 
every s8ide, dispute, contradiction and distraction. 
When I turn my eyes inward, I find nothing but 
doubt and ignorance. Where am I, or what ? 
From what causes do I derive existence, or to 
what condition do I return? I am confounded 
with these questions ; and I begin to fancy myself 
in the most deplorable condition imaginable, en- 
vironed with the deepest darkness.” 

Blessed be God for the light of his truth ! The 
grave 1s not. dark to the-christian ; the 8unlight 
of heaven mingles with the shadows of earth, and 
he knows the glory of the resurrection. From 
the memory of his Father's love and the promises 
of the ſuture, he finds a 8upport through trial and 
bereavement, and when death comes, he can say 
with the poet— 


- 


* Jesus can make n dying bed 
Feel soft as downy pillows are, 
While on his breast I lean my head, 
And breathe my life out sweetly there.” 
Let the moral of our subject be acknowledged 
and felt ; it tells us the worth of christian truth, 
and gpens the gources of resignation. May the 
mourning and bereaved learn of Christ, that they 
F Father, and drink the cup of affliction with child- 
> trust in the wisdom of our Parent. | 
And when death's hand removes the daughter, 
wife, and mother, let those who sustain the same 
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to be  ſaithful, affectionate, and active, that when 
the messenger comes they may have the 8weet 
8olace of the memory of a good life, and their 
last hours be cheered by affection, And may we 
all learn 80 to number our days, that we may ap- 
ply our hearts unto wisdom, and be faithful unto 


death. B, 
Haverhill, Mass. 


— — 0 ——— 


A PRAYER OF AFFECTION, 


Original. 


IT is a 8olemn hour for-prayer, 
While skies are bright above ; 
I will kneel down paw 47s Thy eare 
On beings of my love; _. 
While timid night-winds 80ft around them play, 
How 8weet for me to kneel afar and pray! 


Miles, weary miles are spread between 
Their love-smiles'and my own ; 
But $8pace can never intervene 
To part us at thy throne ; 
Our hearts go up in rays of holy prayer, 
And meet and mingle ever brightly there. 


Be every star to them, this hour, 
A messenger of love, 
Sent with some. 8weet, peculiar power 
To draw their souls above ;— 
Each ray a pencil on their hearts to write 
Celestial wisdom from the book of light. 


If any spirit droop with care, 

If any heart be 8ick with pain, 
Oh Father, grant the fervent prayer 

That asks to make them strong again ; 
Send 8oft-voiced angels to allay their woes, 
And lull their weary souls to 8weet repose. 


And here, O Father, let me teal 
With every solemn-night, 
And make the very star-beams feel 
My prayers upon their light ; 
While; with a heart o'erfraught with burning love, 
I pour its incense at thy shrine above. Ss, C. E. 


—- 
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LETTERS TO ANNIE. 
. Original, 

«BIRDS AND FLOWERS,” 

Glen-Vjola, Oct. 10, 
Dear ANNIE :—Myr last letter to you was filled © 
with talk about poetry. Here at my &ide lies 
one of the sweetest Tittle volumes I have ever 
read—it 18 © Birds and Flowers' by Mary Howitt, 
How often since it has occupied a corner of my 
table, have -I wished that you were here to read 
with me gome of its wild-flower beauties. I nev- 


relations heed the lessons of God's providence in 
the event. They know not the hour of their own 
exit from this #tage of action ; and it becomes them 


|| er, Annie, miss you 80 very much, as when a 
new volume of poems/is before me ; and this 1s 
|\just the book for you—gimple, playful, ſull of pure 


thoughts and »weet expressions. Ah! Mary 
Howitt is one of nature's own poets ; she is never 
at a loss for a 8ubject—the © Apple Tree? and the 


© Carrion  Crow,* the © Hedge Hoe, * and the 
© Sereech Owl,” are poetry to her, for to the pure 
in heart, all *<MES are pure. 

Among' the very 8weet things she has written 
here, I must quote you a few verses from © The 
Poor Man's Garden,* where, after contrasting 
the garden wealth of the rich and the poor man, 
she exclaims-: 


* And here is his potato-bed, 
All well-grown, Strong and green ; 
How could a rich man's heart leap up 
At anything 80 mean ? 


But he, the poor man, $ees his crop, 
And a thankful man is he, 

For he thinks all through the winter 
How rich his board will be ! 


And how his merry little ones 
Beside the fire will stand, 
Each with a large potato 

In a round and rosy hand.” 


> 
Annie, thy heart is touched by that, I know—and 
thou wilt 8ay with me, there is poetry even in © a 
large potato,” when it blesses a little child, and 
makes his young heart glad. * Little Streams,” 
too, would be a favorite with thee : | 


* Running west, or running east, 
Doing good to man and beast, 
Always giving, weary. never, 
Little streams, I love you ever ! 


Here, too; is the * Mill Stream '— 


© 'The wild mill stream,it dasheth 
In merriment away, 
And keeps the miller and his son 
So busy all the day !” 


©And good luck to the miller, 
And to the miller's 8on ; 
And ever may the mill-wheel turn 
While mountain-waters run !? 


And then the *Flax Flower'—you will pardon me 
for quoting—I cannot avoid it—I only regret that 
I cannot give you. more of these exquisite lines— 
but are not these sweet ? 


* Ah, *tis'a goodly little thing, 
It groweth for the poor, ; 
And many « peasunt blesses it 
Beside his cottage do@#.” . 


And these :— 


* Oh the little flax-flower ! 
The mother, then says she, 
«Go pull the thyme, the heath, the fern, 
But let the flax.flower be, 
It groweth for the children's sake, 

It groweth for our own ; . 
There are flowers enough upon the hill, 

+ But leave the flax alone ! 


Letlers to Annie. 


The farmer hath his fields of wheat, 


Much cometh to. his s8hare ; 
We have this little plot of flax 
That we have tilled with eare. 


* Our *squire, he hath the holt and hill, 
Great halls and noble'rent ; 

We only have the flax-field, 

Yet therewith are content ; 

We watch it morn, we watch it night, 
And when the stars are out, 

The good man and the little ones, 
They pace it round about ; 

For it we wish the un to ahine, 

For it the rain to fall ; 

Good lack ! for who" tis poor doth make 
Great count of what is small !”* ? 


But the very, very 8weetest and most touching 
thing, is © The Blind Boy and his Sister.*” When 
the green leaves come. again, and I am at your 
8ide, it shall call the bright tears to your eyes, or [ 
am no true student of your heart. One more 
quotation for your sake, dear Annie, and I for- 
bear. Ponder its holy truth in your heart, while 
bending over the new-born cherub in your arms 
—and oh ! as you are a true mother, it will bless 
and 8anctify you. | Sweet Annie, 

* Bless God, both night and morning ; 

Be thine a joyful heart ; 


For the child of mortal parents hath 
With the Eternal part ! 


The #tars shall dim their brightness, 
And as a parched scroll 

The earth shall fade, but ne'er sball fade 
The undying human zoul ! 


Oh then, rejoice, fond mother, 
That thou hast given birth 

To this immortal being, 

To this fair child of earth ! 

There are three things that make the charm of 
Mary Howitt's poetry—its purity, its simplicity 
and its 8unshine, When Mrs. Hemans has been 
read till the spirit. becomes grieved and shadowy, 
it is a 8weet relief to turn to these musical prat- 
tlings of the child-poet,”' where all is made beauti- 
ful and bright by the alchemy of a sunny heart 
that feeds ever on the love of God. 

I would ever recommend Mary Howitt as a 
study to many of the young poets of the day.' She 
has one rare. beauty that they would de well to 
imitate—natural thought and simple expregsion. 
Big words and lofty  metaphors—* slintling* jew- 
els, and pompous metres are not the instruments 
with which she touches and ganctifies the heart. 
Shg talks of the beautiful-creations of God as a 
child would talk—simply, naturally; and of course, 
eloquently. | 
bright, and mast peculiarly her own. - They could 


| only flow from a pure and hallowed gpirit. -Fhere 


Her ideas. are always fresh and . 


: 
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is exquisite taste, too, in the expression of her 
thoughts. They are clothed like the birds and : 
flowers—with a dress that grows out of them- 
selves—of conrse, bright, chaste and beautiful. 

If T have any true ideas of poetry, Annie, it is 
that expression of beauty and feeling that finds 
the shortest way: to the heart. > This is done by a 
variety of sentiments, but only in one manner-— 
by [following nature. For instance, here 1s a 
burst of deep passion—but it is natural, and 
therefore finds immediate way to the heart, 
though clothed in the simplest language. You 
will recognize it at once, to be Moore's. 


* Oh haste—the bark that bore me hither, 
Can waft us o'er yon darkening sea, 
East—west—alas, I care not whither, 

So thou art safe, and I with thee ! 

Go where we will, this hand in thine, 
Those eyes-before me smiling thus, 
Thro* good and ill, thro* storm and shine, 
The world's a world of love for us ! 

On some calm blessed shore we'll dwell, 
Where *tis no crime to love too well ;— 
Where thus to worship tenderly 

An erring child of light like thee, 

Will not be sin—or, if it be, 

Where we may weep our faults away, 
Together kneeling, night and day, 
Thou, for my sake at Allah's shrine, 
And I at any God's for thine !” 


Have you had poetry enough for once ? Well, 
dear, I will weary you no longer now—but, when | 
you are rested, what if I talk to you again? You'| 
never chide:me for my follies, 80 to reward your 
good-natured forbearance, I will presume upon 
your patience to any extent I please. I have a 
world of things to say to you, and a thousand 
passages in. the poets marked for your perusal, 
and of course, admiration. Adieu.! 


EVELEEN, 


wIGPIS 


SENTIMENTS. No. Il. 
Original]. 
AxoTHER excellent sentiment which I would re- 
cord as worthy to be remembered, and as giving 
good food to thought, is the following : The ele- 
ments of 80cial greatness and 8ucces8— Labor, In- 
genuity, and Enterprisze—may their honors be 
abundant, and their rewards transcendent.* This 
8entiment immediately called up in my mind a 
remembrance of the too popular error, that man 
was” cursed to labor, and that had he retaiged 


toil, but all needed good would spring spontane- 
ously from the earth. 1 find no revelation of this 
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it in the constitution of man and society ; but dis- 
cover everywhere that, as Adam was placed-in 
the garden, not to live in ease and- idleness, but 
*to dress and to keep it,* we were made for Ja- 
bor, ingenuity, and enterprise, and that on these 
depend not only social greatness and 8uccess, but 
what makes up that greatness and 8uccess, individ- 
ual greatness and 8uccess. Not 80 long ago as to 
be forgotten; a Parisian actress died from prema- 
ture old age quite young, 80 successſully had she 
adopted the inactivity of the infirm and aged. 
Does not this show how nature may be defeated 
by the violation of the law requiring activity ? 
And who has not marked in our physical system 
the abundant evidence, that we were made to 
wear out, and not to rust out ? The eye by its 
activity becomes steady in. its glances and vision, 
the ear quick to gather 8ounds, and the various 
senses all gain their excellence from action—their 
own peculiar and appropriate labor. Why dif- 
ſers the hand of the mater genius of the pencil, 
from the hand of the savage who can only string 
and use a bow ?  Wherein differs the feet of that 
s8avage who can/ out tire the 8wiſtest horse in a 
continued race, from those of him, who though as 
healthy, is wearied by a mile's walk ? 'The dit- 
ſerence has been caused by activity—the discip- 
line 8ubmitted to. And range: before the wide 
and extenslve vision of the mind, all the contrasts 
between the highly civilized and cultivated 8tate, 
and the condition of the wilderness savages, and 
you will but see the results of well directed la- 
bor. Labor! the uhiverse is full of activity— 
from the throne of God, where angels hearken to 
*the voice of the word” with wings unfurled, to 
the lowest depths of his footstool, labor is/at work. 
All the variety, beauty, order, 8ublimity, and 
grandeur of creation, has here its origin. And 
it 18 no marvel that to the ear of Orpheus and 
Homer * the living universe was constantly en- 
gaged in one grand and unceasing concert.; and 
wisdom and philosophy were but the study of the 
music of the spheres.? | | 
Labor is exalted, and must be, to a true nobili- 
ty by every one who rightly discerns its connec- 
tion with human and' 8ocial progress, As well 
might we -expect to gee the heavens dressed in 
the gorgeous and beautiful-robes'that now charm 


; || us, were the action of the laws ofthe circulation 
his primeval innocence, he: would not know of | 


of the waters suspended, as to expect'to view any 
beauty or advance in 8ociety without labor. The 
true nobleman is the true laborer—whose exer- 


doctrine in the record of truth, nor any trffces of | 


tions are directed by an honest purpose and to 8 


= 
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useful end; The-idler and the indolent are the 


- drones in the great hive, unworthy to eat. of the 


honey, and are as little to be honored as we can 
honor the eagle while he darts from his station 
on the high rock, and tears from#he fish-hawk 
the prey he has labored for. 


Where would have been the great reforms that 
have moulded the elements of society into a more 
honorable shape, were it not for the brain and 
arm of labor, the devising and executing industry 
of ingenuity, and the untiring vigilance and ener- 
gy of enterprise ? Columbus would never have 
braved the scoffs of the court, and the pilgrims 
would have died in the old world of oppression, 


- and the winds would sigh through forests where 


now the sun pours down its golden rays on cities. 
Wherever and whenever benevolence proposed a 


great work for good—to lessen human suffering | 


—enterprise 1s ready to undertake it, ingenuity 
devises the means, and labor puts them into oper- 
ation and effects the work. They are a glorious 
trinity. Without them, we should dwell in cav- 
erns and woods ; with them, our habitations may 
be palaces, and all around us the hand of taste 
and the eye for the beautiful, may be confessed 
in the loveliness and comfort of our homes. 


It is not alone in respect to the outer world 
that labor, ingenuity and enterprise, are to be 
honored. Their power is confessed in the chris- 
tian character, 'That is formed, like the rearing 


of a temple, by the union of thege elements of 
greatness and success, under the direction of re- || 


ligion—the master spirit of christianity. Our 
strength as religious beings is not taq sit still, but 
to labor, devise, and with an enterprising spirit, 
press. on towards the mark for the prize of our 
high calling in Christ Jesus ; never contented 
with. simply the advances made, but feeling in 
power our capabilities for illimitable . progress, 
and Jooking on and on, up and up, spread the 
wings of the s8oul for nearing the 8un. Vain and 
foolish has been the error-that an irresistible and 
supernatural influence makes the practical hea- 
then in a nfbment a christian, without the co-op- 
eration of the individual's mind and affections. 
No. -First the blade, then the ear, and then the 
full corn in the ear, . Add, is the command, add 
to. your faith. courage or fortitude, and to forti- 
tude knowledge, and to knowledge temperance, 
and to'temperance patience, and to patience god- 
liness; and-to brotherly kindness charity. And 
this '-progress 'is to be made by * giving all dili- 
gence,” being ever active, on the alert for foes, 
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| always ready to meet, resist and triumph. - So 
was it with our Lord, He grew in wisdom as 
well as in stature, and in fayor with God and 
man ; and the short, but Oh how eloquent eulogy 
to his memory is—* He went about doing good.” 
So it should be with the christian. He (not leav- 
ing it for others) should go (not content to pause 
and delay) about (not confining his labors to one 
' 8mall limit) doing (not merely talking, proposing 
and 8peculating) good (not evil), _ 

Thus only. can we make our honors abundant 
and our rewards transcendant. In this © work- 
| ing-day world,” this scene of activity and pro- 
| gress, and with 8uch industry in nature to ani- 
| mate us, it will not do to take any opposite motto 
to—onvard, 'The spirit of that mugst be in our 
| 8ouls, if we would, religiously, keep up with the 
Spirit of the age, and manifest that we have sanc- 
tified labor, ingenuity and enterprise to the no- 
blest. end attainable—the formation and sustain- 
| ing of the christian character. Here 1s the noble 
| field to win a name, to gain laurels of victory, and 
to lift the 8ong of triumph ; and while the trinity 
| we have considered are overcoming obstacles in 
the material world, and making this the age of 
wonders, let us invoke their power to aid us in 
conquering all that lies in the way of our adyance 
as christians and our aiding to make this a world 
of holiness. B, 


OED clmmpn—_— 


FRAGMENTS. 
_ Original. 


I, 


As 4 crushed flower 'neath a careless tread, 
Or as a harp-string rent in twain, 
My heart was once—to joy *twas dead, 
+ And in the grave of gloom was lain ; 
Thou camest as dew to that crushed flower, 
To heal its wounds and give new life, — 
Restored the string with magic power, 

And made its tones with gladness rife: ; | 
Rolled ffom the tomb the sealing stone away, - 
And brought me forth to new and glorious So 


Il. JESUS CHRIST. 


WovLDp I could stand awhile near Gabriel's seat, 
And hear the songs that float on heavenly air, 
And learn how angels there his praise repeat, 
Then his blest name to sing my s0ul would dare ; 
But all too cold the language of our earth, 

Too far removed from that triumphal strain ;: 
The 80ul must know the second, glorious birth, 
ErF it can sing in notes not wholly vain. 


; Like as the sculptor strives to give to stone 
| The form and features in his mind conceived, 


| And finds the power he does not, cannot own, 
'| And with vain toils his zealous heart is grieved ; 
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So am I pained that I cannot to man 
In language body forth the Holy One ! 

o8e mirrored image clear my soul doth scan, 
And feels that all would by its charms be won. 


I ETERNITY. 


ETxrniTtyY ! Eternity ! how oft that sound 

Strikes on the mental ear amid the hush profound 

Of the lone thoughtful night, when the whole mind 1s 
given 

To dark futurity—God, destiny and heaven. 


The veil we cannot lift, nor look thro* coming years 
Of joy and 8orrow, strife and peace, doubts, hopes and 


/fears ; 

No eye-can trace the path through which the spirit *s 
led 

From this low world of dreams—the mansions of the 
dead. 


O what is life and man, if God be not as we 

Him in the glowing image of our Jesus see,— 
Compassionate and kind—the Father of us all— 
With will to free all souls from every esinful thrall ? 


O when the spirit-eye rests on the final state, 

Can a less beauteous end the gen'rous s0ul elate ? 
Or can the feeling heart rejoice, be glad and sing, 
While some are far beyond love's sheltering wing ? 


B, 
SEES 
CULTIVATION ALWAYS NECESSARY. 
Original, 


Wren we speak of nature and unaffected sim- 
plicity, in connection with human character, we 
are too prone to forget that one of the gifts of na- 
ture is reason. Persons who delight to be gov- 
erned by good impulses do not reflect that there 
are evil impulses as well as good ones ; and that 
when we throw down all barriers, or neglect- to 
rear them, we give the passions and inclinations 
ſull play. Persons who have been praised for 
possessing a generous heart by nature, are in- 
clined to persuade themselves that they can do 
no evil. But reason was given us for a guide, 
and revelation for our highest rule. Thege must 
be obeyed, or our good dispositions and good im- 
pulses will carry us we know not whither. They 
will be oftener counteracted by bad impulses, and 
8elfish- motives than we are aware of, To the 
irrational part of the creation, the Maker has 
given fixed laws which they cannot overleap, but 
our.wills are free,” and our dispositions and tem- 
pers are an admixture of good and evil. We 
must Jearn to choose the good and eschew ghe 
evil. However good we may be by nature, we 


all want to be regulated. 
It has been common to tell females that they 
were angels. Now this may be partly trus ;- yet 


- 


| ble time, blind to her faults, 


Cultivation always necessary. 


even the angels must be guided by intellect. In 
short, all intelligent beings must use their reason ; 
7omen to act on 


and it is incumbent even upon w 
principle. There have been persons of that sex 
| who committed. deeds of cruelty that make us 
: and our prisons should convince us that 
they are capable of crime, as well as men. These 
may be angels, but they are fallen ones. There 
are laws which we must all observye, in the gov- 
ernment of our- conduct, and the infraction. of 
those laws will inevitably bring suffering upon 
ourselyes and others, It is common to speak of 
the fairer part of the creation as very tender 
hearted beings. The virtuous .portion of them 
are 80 ; but this does not include the whole. . 
Unless woman 1s governed by. principle, guided 
by intellect, she is quite as liable to become cruel, 
gelfish and depraved as the ruder sex. Her faults 
taay not, indeed, exhibit themselyes in the 8ame 
way ; and her sins, may be different in their ef- 
fects. But although different from the sins of 
men, they may be quite as productive of unhap- 
piness to those who are afflicted by them. An 
ordinary observer might remain, for a considera- 
As man is general- 
ly engaged in the bustle of the world, and his 
good or evil works are performed before the eyes 
| of the public, he is much s0oner detected ; but 
evil may be committed in a 8ilent manner. The 
gelfisghness of the heart may be gratified, the 
Spirit of revenge or of malignity may 8ucceed in 
its purpose, and the cold unfeeling act may be 
performed by those who do not thrast themselves 
forward, as easily as by those who give more 
noisy demonstrations of their evil intentions, It 
is needful therefore, without trusting too much in 
the natural goodness of the female heart, or re- 
lying too much 'on the outward show of respect 
which she receives from men in artificial 8ociety, 
that woman have a steady and abiding principle. 
She must learn to command” herself, to guard 
against selfisghness, and to consult the rule of 
duty more than. the opinions of the world ; even 
admitting that 8he could know the gincere. opin- 
ion of the world. Flatterers will not tell her of 
her failings ; and, in the present state of 8ociety, 
all men are in some degree, flatterers. 


| 


— 
= 


Although not called upon to enact any conspic- 
uous part in life, the influence of woman is very 
important. Let her not 8uppose that when 8he 
hardens her heart, there are no 8ufferers in' con- 


8equence. Her example alone -is much to the 
young who moye about her. Her ging of omis- 


mow '# 
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gion are not | 
on. account of the frailty of her outward form. 
She has an ymmortal part, and that must be 
strengthened and cultivated by intellect and di- 
vine grace. 

Boston,” Mass. 


——_———__ 
THE AMERICAN BRIDE. 


BY MRS. N. THORNING MUNROE. 


Original. 


CHAPTER I, 


* I pity thee who lovest what must perish.” 
* And I thee, who lovest nothing.” BYRON. 


| 
| 
| 


— 
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but as she read on, her cheek grew paler, her 
breathing was quick, and as 8he read the last 


line, the letter dropped from her trembling hands, 
and she burst into tears. 

* Edith, my child, what ails thee, what bad news 
does the letter bring ?* 

The young girl threw herself upon his bogom 
and wept bitterly, Her dark locks blended © 
| 8trangely with his thin, silvery hairs, and as he 
| pressed the girl to his heart and tenderly inquired 
the cause of her sorrow, her young cheek rested 
| on his furrowed brow, The sight was beautiful 
and touching. Youth resting on the bogom of 
age, and breathing its first and only sorrow into 


' the heart which had struggled and borne with all 


Evita Murray sat in the low porch of her pater- | the trying scenes and miseries of fourscore years. 


nal dwelling. The woodbine and honeysuckle | 


Edith at length found words to tell the cause of 


twined gracefully around the door, and almost hid | her 8orrow. 'The letter was from Ernest Bertram. 
her from viewas s8he sat and unconscious]y plucked |; | He was to sail for his home in England in about 
their leaves, till the ground at her feet was strown || 3 month. He had written to Edith to tell her of 


with the green and torn foliage. 


the 8ound of approaching footsteps'and looked up, | that his affection had met with a return. 


it was but the postboy, and as he gave a letter to | 
her hand the quick blood rushed to her cheek 
and brow. The. boy turned to depart, she pressed 
the letter to her lips, and was about to break the 
seal, when a faint voice from within was heard. 


| 


She turned hastily and entered the room and stood 
by the side of the invalid who had pronounced | 


her name. He was an old man ; 


hairs clung-round the high forehead which had 


once been radiant with manly beauty, but care 
and time had left 8ad traces there. The eyes 
were gunken and glassy, and the whole counte- 
nance and form seemed wasted to extreme thin- 
ness. 

* Grandpapa, * 8aid the girl softly, * do you wish 
aught ?? 

*From whom comes the letter which you hold 
in your hand,” said the faint voice of the sick 
man. The one wet blushed deeply and was 
silent a moment, but then she answered—-* it is 
from Ernest.” . X 

* And what does he 8ay, Edith ?' 

* I have not read it, the bay gave it to me just 
as you called,” 

* Sit down my child, and road it, I would wish 
to hear how Ernest prospers.” 


Edith seated herself as desired, and as her eye 
glanced over the page one could have told by her 
countenance the workings of her 80ul. At the 
commencement, her cheek was flushed, and a 


light of 8omething mg Joy passed over her features; 
VOL, vi. I2 


the thin silver | 


| 


[ 
| 


| 


| 


She s8tarted at | bis deep love and affection, and he hoped, he said, 


True 
he had never expressed his love, but now when 
he was to 8ail for his far off home, wheel the thought 


| that s8oon the vast ocean would. lie between him 


and the being he loved, he first began to feel the 
depth of his affection. * Edith,” was his language, 
© can you not, will you not 8ay you will be mine ? 
If 80, then write your determination and I will 
come and claim you as my young and beautiful 
bride, and a bright and happy home in England 
will await us. But if not, O Edith you know not 
what your refusal may bring forth! My duty calls 
me to my home, or I would linger at thy side, and 
together we would roam over the hills and valleys 
of thine own New England, and I would tell of 
my love, and breathe into thine ears a tale of deep 
and lasting affection," until I had wholly won thy 
young heart for my own. But this may not be, 
I must away ; answer my earnest petition, and O, 
my beloved, by all you hold dear on earth let it 
not be a reforal I 

*Will you go with him. to his Enghsh home, 
Edith ?? said the old man when she had finished. 

I will not leave thee, my more than father, 
not even to be the bride of Ernest Bertram,” AP Z 
the girl's reply. 

<Edith, my child, answer me truly, dost thou 
love Ernest Bertram ?* _ 

© 1 do,” was the firm answer. 

*'Then thou may 'st go with him if thou wishest ; * 
there are gome who will smooth my pathway to 
the tomb, though I had hoped that thou, my only 
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child; wouldst have closed my dying eyes ; but it 
matters not, the days of the old man are nearly 
ended. Thou may'st go with him thou lovest, 
and the blessings of the aged will be upon thee. 

* No, no, I cannot, will not go. Fondly and 
truly as I love Ernest Bertram, not'even he shall 
call me from my duty to thee, 'Thou hast been 
to me more than all on earth beside, thou didst 
take thy daughter's orphan child when there was 
none other to help, and will she leave thee ? No, 
never, while there is aught that mortal hand can 
do to 8oothe thy lingering days. Then s8ay no 
more that I may go ; 'twere better that he should 
go alone, than that I should leave thee. He may 
find on England's shores a fairer and a richer 
bride, and then he will forget his humble Edith.” 

She had commenced with a proud and determin- 
ed voice, Her cheek glowed and her eye was 
bright with her high resolve, but the concluding 
words were spoken in a low, trembling tone, as 
she thought she might be forgotten even by him. 

*'Thou art a blessed girl, my Edith, and the 
Lord will reward thee as thou deservest,* said the 
old man. 

The deep mid-summer night came on in all its 
beauty. The broad, clear moonlight slept on all 
below. So calm and lovely looked the earth, it 
Seemed almost like paradise. And yet death was 
busy even 1in that hour of beauty and serenity, 
and was it not a lovely time to pass from earth ? 
Suddenly as fall the leaves before the autumn 
blast, 8o suddenly oft-times do the aged pass from 
earth. The grandfather of Edith Murray had 
been sick for 8ome time, but the hour of freedom 
and release had come at last, and calm and peace- 
ful as that midnight hour, was his 8oul in the hour 
of his departure. He was an old man, he said, 
and he should 80on sleep with his fathers, but 
with whom should he leave his Edith ? The God 


of the orphan he knew would protect her from 
evil. ' 


CHAT TTSS' 102, 


* They parted 
With promises of long remembrance, words, 
Whose kindness was the heart's, and those warm tears 
Hidden with shame by the young eyes which shed them, 
But which are thought upon in after years 
As what we would give worlds to shed once more.” 


William Hayden, the grandfather of Edith 
Murray had left the shores of England at the time 


when the hand of persecution was raised against 


"the Puritans. A firm believer in their faith, he 
cheerfully bade adieu to his native shores, that 
he might go where he could enjoy freedom of con- 


[ » 
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science, though it were in the wilds of America. 
Elbridge Bertram, the father of Ernest, was by 
many years the junior of his. noble and nt 
friend William Hayden, but he lacked his strong 
religious confidence, and when the hour of trial 
came, he chose rather to hide his sentiments with- 
in his bogom than to reveal them, and thug make 
himself an object of public persecution. - 'The 
chief incentive to his mode of conduct might have 
been the fear of losing his affianced bride ; thus 
he let the ties of love, and the fear of public opin- 
ion triumph over the regard and faithfulness due 
his religion. William Hayden with his wife and 
child left the shores of England and sailed with 
that noble and daring band in search of another 
and a better home, where they could worship 
God aright. Their trials and the reward of their 
perseverance every child of America doubtless 
knows. It was a high and glorious-one ! 


Elbridge Bertram lingered in his noble English 
home, and in a short time he led the young and 
lovely Martha Norwood to the altar. But a 8ecret 
pang, that there was s8omething hidden which 
ought to be revealed, blended with his deep hap- 
piness, even in that blissful hour. 

Years passed on, and in that time Margaret, 
the daughter of William Hayden had married 
one of their own colony. * But in less than two 
years, both husband and wife were dead, and a 
tittle one, Edith Murray whom we have introduc- 
ed to the reader, was left an orphan. But her 
kind and good old grandfather took her to his 
heart and home, and she was as dear to him as 
her mother had ever been in her own days of in- 
fancy. 

Many trials had that young colony to endure, 
but all were borne as christians should bear trials. 
But now prosperity seemed dawning upon them, 
and they sighed not for the lovely shores of Eng- 
land. America was their home—the home of the 
free. 

Ernest Bertram, partly for business, and partly 
for curiosity, resolved to visit America. His 
father who till cheriched the menffory of his 
friend, favored his 8on's design. He gave him a 
letter for his friend, and with many blessings bade 
him adieu for a tins: The voyage was propitious. 


Ernest landed on America's shores, and in a few - 


hours he found himself at the home of Mr. Hay- 
den. *He was received with all the kind feelings 
of a father. Mr. Hayden 8aw the Tesemblance 
he bore the friend of his early days, and he loved 
the boy for the father's sake. 


* The C C4 LEY 


THE COMMUNION. 
Original. 
; This do in remembrance of me.” Luxz xxii. 19. 


Nzxver did words come home to the heart with 
more force, and have 8uch a powerful effect upon 
the feelings and understanding as these had upon 
me, when assembled a few days since with my 
ministering brethren to partake of the symbols 
of the body and blood of our Lord and Savior 
Jesus Christ. The occasion was one of deep and 
thrilling interest to us all, Seventy two of 'the 
public adyocates of the gospel of the blessed God 
met in Portland, to greet each other with rejoic- 
ed hearts and friendly feelings, to dispense the 
words of life and salyation to the people, and to 
consult upon the best means to prosper the gos- 
pel in the earth. On such an occasion how pro- 
per to obserye the rite recommended by him 
whose truth we are called to proclaim. And 
while we were assembled for this purpose, to- 
gether with a vast concourse of people, the num- 
ber of which we know not, the brother appointed 
to officiate, pronounced with emphasis and feel- 
ing, the words ok our Savior, © 'This do in remem- 
brance of me.* And while we partook of these 
s8ymbols in remembrance of him who bled and 
died for the benefit of an ungrateſul world, my 
mind reverted back 1800 years to the time when 
the words at the head of this article were pro- 
nounced by the Sayior of the world, I could not 
but contrast our condition with his, Our number 
of public- advocates then present was six times 
the number then as8embled. Our progspects are 
highly flattering, while that little band of believers 
could expect nothing but the severest trials as a 
reward for all their labors of love. 'They 8aw 
nought before them but a dreary prospect of 
suffering for the cause they loved ; and they 
' were gure that if they discharged faithfully the 
duties of their Master, they must contend against 
the ridicule of the ignorant multitude, against 
the sword of the soldier and the strong arm of the 
law—against the policy and craft of the priests 
and the cavils of the sceptic—against the scourge, 
the rack, the cross, the stake—that they must 
forsake friends, interest, home and country, if 
they would be the followers of Christ. How dif- 
- ferently are we situated from them ! I imagined 
that I 8aw Jesus collecting around him his little 
band of digciples to partake with them of the last 
Supper. What must have been his feelings, if his 
mind was like humanity ? When he knew that 


his end was near, that he must 800n leave that 
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little circle of which he had 80 oft been one, to the 
mercy of his bitter enemies—that those he loved 
and had 80 long listened to his gracious words, 
must 800n be scattered as © sheep having no shep- 
herd'—that they would mourn his death, and 
would not be comforted—oh how poignant must 
have been such reflections, And how lovely did 
that Savior appear to me, when I reviewed his 
life, from the cradle to the cross, and especially 
in his last trial and condemnation. I followed 
him in imagination into the garden of Gethse- 
mane, and heard his voice lifted up in accents of 
gratitude to his Father in heaven, asking for wis- 
dom to 8ustain him in the crisis that awaited him, 
and strength to do the will of heaven—I 8aw him 
taken andled away like a lamb to the slaughter— 
I 8aw him before the Roman tribunal, surround- 
ed with the great men of the age, with hearts 
burning with malignity against him, and hands 
ready to wield with an iron grasp the instruments 
of death or torture. I saw him when there was 
SCArce an eye to pity, or heart to feel, or com- 
forter to sympathize in his afflictions, when his 
apostles had fled, and all was gloomy and dread- 
ful. I saw him as he meditated upon his, past 
life, and thought over the toils and labor he had 
endured, the kindnesses he had performed, the 
instructions he had imparted, and knew that all 
these earthly labors were ended. I saw him when 
the future was unveiled to his view, when he 
heard the sentence of condemnation pronounced 
upon him—and saw the cross, the soldier's gpear, 
the crown of thorns, the derision of the multitude, 
the wormwood and gall, and the ignominious 
death to which he was hastening ; and in this 
most distressing scene, no murmur escaped from 
his lips—there was no complaint, but all was calm- 
ness, resignation and love. I saw him moving slow 
and golemn up the rugged brow of Calvary to shed_ 
his precious blood, and there to experience the 
last insult and pang ſrom mortal man. I saw him 
lifted between heaven and earth, nailed to the 
cross, and heard his last breath pronouncing a 
solemn and fervent prayer for those persecuting 
enemies who had thus brought him to that cruel 
end—* Father ! forgive them, for they know not 
what they do.* While these things vividly came 
before me, the question arose, why did Jesus thus 
suffer ? why did he experience all this cruelty 
from his enemies ? And the answer came, It was 
for you-and*for a world of sinners. While Jesus 
came before us in this light, many souls doubtless 
responded, yes, my Savior, this will I do+in res 


on - 


membrance of thee. It was wisely and truly said 
by the brother who officiated on that occasion, 
that there is no rite, the observance of which 1s 
calculated to awaken such deep feelings and de- 
votion in the 80ul as this, for which we had then 
come together. 

The great object of this institution as well as 
all others of a 8imilar nature, is designed to kin- 
dle up the flame of deyotion in the mind, to give 
us greater zeal, increased- activity, and to bring | 
the Savior before us, that we may realize our 
obligations to him and to heaven for the gift of 
his gospel ; and just 80 far as these rites haye 
been observed for this purpose, just 80 far they 
have been the means of building us up in the faith 
of the gospel, and of those christian graces and 
feelings, which 80 wonderfully characterized the 
life: of Jesus. I am therefore astonished that 
there should be any objection in any enlightened 
mind, |to the observance of this ordinance, and 
such an indifference among many to these things. 


S. P. L. 
Andover, Mass. 
WO G—_— I ————— 
THE RELIGIOUS SENTIMENT. 


Original, 


Taz term religion is too much confounded with 
christianity,as though they were one and the same, 
while we all know there is and may be many 
religions, but there can be but one christianity ; 
and there is also a violation of propriety in the 
use of the term beral as qualifying christian- 
ity, as though christianity could be illiberal. We 
may s8peak of liberal views of christianity, be- 
cause there are narrow and severe views taken 
of its doctrines, and because the moral sense or 
judgment is like the eye of the body liable to be 
contracted and restricted in its vision. But all 
qualifying terms applied to christianity itself, im- 
ply the existence of several kinds of christianity, 
whereas there is one Lord, one faith, one bap- 
tism, and one hope of the christian calling—a 
perfect unity of spirit. 

The religious sentiment 1s that by which we 
are religious beings. It is that faculty of the 


mind, which, when rightly directed, leads the 
8oul to venerate the venerable, love the loveable, 
adore the adorable, and aspire after the Perfect ; 
but which, when wrongly directed, leads to the 
most debasing rites and ceremonies, and clothing 
the most sensual, and eyen rocks and wood with 


The Religious Sentiment —My Uncle. 


eration—the noblest endowment of our nature— 


which causes us to © look from nature up to na- 
ture's God,” and recognize a yast range of. truth 


beyond the. visible. While veneration finls ex- 
ercige and joy in paying homage to excellence 
that moves' upon the earth, its true element and 
best happiness is in the presence of the divine— 
the heavenly. But in this lower world, it is a 
subject rather than a king, or a king in subjection, 
and must obey the dictation of the other faculties 
that control it ; and while they are under the in- 
fluences of superstition and idolatry, it will pay 
sacrifice to wood and stone ; and according to 
the elevation of the ideas of the divine, rising 
from the degradation of 'sensualism, it will pay 
reverence only to the spirit of goodness, till it 
comes to the perfection of worshipping in the 
vast cathedral of nature, the God of love—the 
universal spirit of wisdom, benignity and power, 
in hope of a better life and destiny for the ador- 
ing train of the mental powers and the affections. 
Thus we 8ee the need of the sanctification of 
the truth ; for man cannot be sanctified aright 
but by truth, and without the 8anctification of the 
truth the religious sentiment will be more or less 
the worshipper of the material and sensual, and 
the aspirations of the 8oul after the Perfect kept 
down, struggling like the caged eagle for the free 
air and 8unshine, or like that noble bird, wearied 
by its strugglings into deep sJlumber. Made free 
and happy by the truth, it will bring all the ele- 
ments of the inner world into order, and a kindred 
beauty mark the courses of the passions, desires, 
and affections, as is marked upon the courses 
of the stars, and the angels will rejoice. B. 
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MY UNCLE. 
Original. 


I couxT it a great misfortune to have no uncle. 
I bad an uncle once, but now I have none. An 
unmarried old uncle is almost universally a friend 
to his brother's children. He remembers—and 
he heaves a deep s8igh as he remembers—how 
once he had a meek, loving damsel at his elbow, 
how gently she chided him when be. got into a 
towering passion about nothing, how gloriously 
8he blushed when he praised her bonny blue eyes, 
and how gaily she laughed when he related his 
adventure at the mill, He remembers, too, that 
he then looked blithely forward to the time when 
he should be settled in life, and a flock of inno- 


a gross 8pirituality. - It has its origin from 'ven- 


cent ones should hail him by the name of father. 


But now. he is a solitary old man, No one who{ 
Sincerely loves him will .close his eyes when he 
is dead ; and his name must sink with him to the 
gravs. If he thinks of her whose voice once 
made the blood leap more 8wiſtly through his 
veins, it is as of one lost forever, and hetween him 
and whom the grave has raised a barrier that can- 
not be passed. Cut off ſrom those natural en- 
dearments for which the heart of man always pines, 
he looks with a yearning 80ul toward those helpless 
ones whom he may not call his own, but who are 
more nearly connected with him than the great 
world. But while he takes them upon his knee, 
8ings them an antiquated 8ong, or fills their listen- 
ing ears with tales of the last war, there is on his 
features the 8oftened 8adness of buried hope, the 
proof of man's troubled state while here below, the 
record of a tale untold, the inscription of unuttered 
gorrow, which speaks though silent, and which 
proves © a chain that galls though it clank not.” 
Such was my uncle Eugene—a man of tender 


heart, yet a bachelor; a lover of children, yet | 


childless ; and while largely qualified for domestic 
enjoyment, without a home. I remember him 
well; though years have passed by since I wept 
at his funeral, and turned pale as the heavy clod 

rattled and thundered on his coffin. It was then 
that I lost a friend ; one who loved me not from 
mere selfish parental motives, but because he 
possessed a heart of the utmost simplicity, keenly 
Susceptible of the claims of innocent childhood, 
and alive to althe best feelings of human nature. 
In time of trouble I flew to him, for he had always 
leigure to listen to a tale of woe, and my little 
mishaps were invariably mended by the gift of a 
piece of coin, a ride to the shore, or 8ome other 
divertiszement calculated to dissipate from the 
buoyant mind of youth the memory of misfortune. 
When afar from home at school, and my father 
too deeply immersed in business to gratify my 
wishes, how joyously did I leap from my seat, 
when I saw the face of my benevolent uncle thrust 
in at the door ! On reading one of my home-sick 
letters, he had given himself no rest, until he had 
finisghed the preparations for the journey, and 
here he was. He opened his luscious store of 
toys and danties, -and finally travelled about the 
neighboring country with me, as long as I desired, 
and left me with a promise 800n to return. Alas ! 


that promise was not kept—it was the only one 
that he ever broke ; but on the very eve that he 
had packed up his trunk for the journey, he was 


1 


called from this world of partings and grieſs to a 
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brighter abode, while conferring happiness on all 
around him, he was himself a melancholy man ; 
yet he troubled not others with his complaints. 
The 8gorrow that poisoned his existence lay quietly 
entombed in his own heart, and never took form 
and feature for others” eyes. 

It is long since the good man passed away, but 
never_while life warms my heart, can I forget my 
uncle Eugene. 


—<GOC<E_Io 


TALENT, LEARNING AND CHARACTER 
IN THE MINISTRY. 
Original. 


o 


ALL these are highly desirable accomplishments, 
and instruments wherewith to effect the high pur- 
poses at which he who serveth in the ministry 
should be aiming. Talent attracts auditors, riv- 
ets attention, and makes usually a deep impreg- 
Sion, Learning produces admiration, and usual- 
ly commands confidence and respect. Piety, 
purity, and general excellence of character, in 
those who minister in sacred things, give force 
and authority to the words of the speaker, s8uch 
as neither talent nor learning can command. 
Combine the three—let character be the fulcrum, 


learning the lever, and talent the power, and the 


man of God may realize the problem of Archim- 
edes, and move, to excellent purpose, the world 
to which his influence extends. Such a conjune- 
tion of qualifications should be the aimbition of 
every youth desirous of devoting himself to the 
ministry. But the most indispensable of the 
whole and genuine worth of character—is that 
which should most be coveted. Any considerate 
youth may readily satisſy himself of its 8uperior 
efficiency,” and, therefore, if he is honest in his 
purposes, and seeks not fame, but the promotion 
of his Master's moral dominion or reign, he will 
be induced to labor most strenuously for this, ta 


t Instances of the worthlessness of learning and 
talents dis}oined from excellence of character are not 
infrequent. We are s8orry that s0 many cases of the 
kind can be 80 readily referred ta and especially that 
in our own denomination, and in recent times, we have 
had 8uch notorious examples. We have had to lament 
in T and in F that considerable learning 
and fine abilities were rendered not only useless, but 
positively injurious, for the want of corresponding 
moral principle and worth of. character. Let the ex- 


pectants of the sacred office among us in'fature look 
to these two instances of inefficiency in the ministry, 
of infelicity to themselves, and of injury to our cause, 
and using them as beacons, be more careful to attain 
to real, genuine worth and steadiness of principle, 
without which no talents, no learning, will sustaim 
them for any continuance. - 
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him, the most potent of all auxiliaries. In an- | 
other point of view it ought to attract most pow- 
erfully the ministerial aspirant's ambition. When 
he comes to pursue the discipline necessary for 
the attainment and firm. establisghment of real 
worth of character, he will digcover it to be a 
harder task than the attainment of learning and | 
scholarship. He needs, therefore, a more ur- 
gent stimulus to keep Lis energies untired in this 
career of gelf-(liscipline and upward progress,. 
Ladies, mothers, sisters or friends, of our 
preachers-to-be, ye can by thoughtful and wise 
words do much to stimulate and strengthen in 
this arduous preparation for usefulness. 
| DELTA. 


PERSEVERANCE. 
Original. 


SUNK In @ valley between two steep mountains, 
was a little mud-walled building, containing but 
two small apartments ; ; which were lighted by four 
panes of glass, set in immoveable sashes. A few 
trees surrounded this solitary and incommodious 
dwelling, 80 that a weary traveller might well de- 
8ire to pause upon the rude bench before the door, 
and listen to the zephyrs which gently roared 
through the branches over his head, and occasion- 
ally shook down a green leaf, which fell wavyering 
at his ſeet. Besides, there was a tidiness about 
the premises—the clean door yard, the line strung 
with snow-white robes, and the white sanded floor, 
gave token that woman—in the pride of purity 
and domestic skill—was on her throne. And the 
long grass waved about that poor building ; the 
butterfly spread his broad wings over the honey- 
guckle, and the notes of the merry bird went up 
ſrom the sylvan s0litude as if nature's choristers 
had combined to 8weeten the poverty of the lone 
dwellers in the wilderness. 

But when the yoice of storms was heard—when 
winter had come down in his wrath, when the 
northern frost had begun his stern career, until 
the earth grew pale beneath his frown, then was 
the little hut between the two mountains no envi- 
able retreat for people who had been accustomed 
to the enervating and demoralizing enjoyments of 
what 1s vulgarly called civilized fe. The rude 


children of nature, who dwelt in our secluded 
hovel-had learned practically that 


*Man wants but little here below.” 


Perseverance. 


Ty had found that water drawn from the gush- 


ing, fountain at the root of an-ancient tree, was 
sufficient for their noon-day thirst, and that a 
clean blanket spread upon a clean floor was a 
better couch than the downy bed of the metropo- 
litan. Their flesh was firm, their eyes were 
bright, and they never complained of the vapors. 
Their children never saw apparitions in the dark 
wood, and the music of a © death watch? but served 
to lull them to their 8erene and unbroken sJumbers. 

John Wood, the proprietor of this rustic spot, 
was a true philosopher. He never thirsted for 
wealth or for notoriety. He was content to dwell 
alone with his beloved Sarah and her little ones. 
The former was rich in the possession of his un- 
deviating love and esteem, while for the latter he 
desired no greater giſt than the boon of innocence. 
But Jahn might not have rested satisfied with his 
condition, had he never known the world. Those 
can best endure poverty and seclusion, who have 
known, by experience, the worthlessness of wealth 
and renown. 

On first going into the wildecatls, both John 
and his Sarah ſeltthat a-change had befallen them; 
but if they missed 8ome of the luxuries which they 
once thought indispensable, they also found oth- 
ers of a more spiritual and satisfying nature. 
Being happily removed seyeral miles from any 
dwelling, they escaped the society of inquisitive 
and garulous peasants. 'The bold mountain peaks 
8poke of freedom—the large and lonely forests 
were filled with those unearthly 8ounds that seem 
to come from unseen gpirits, or nymphs and 
naiads, as they career down the winds, inyisible 
to human eye. To minds that had lately been 
oppressed with care and pained by the heartless- 
ness and ingratitude of the world, this abode was 
a Sovereign balsam. "They :could walk abroad 
without meeting the proud glance and scornfſul 
8mile of one who had thought it an honor to re- 
ceive their notice in other days. The little tor- 
rent leaped as joyously when they 8tood upon the 
sandy bank, as if a king surrounded by his cour- 
tiers was gazing upon its wreathing foam. The 
birds that surrounded their humble dwelling Sang 
as sweetly as if a queen were languidly reposing 
under the branches. 'The sky was as beautiful, 
and the constellations sparkled as brightly as if 
the hosts of Xerxes were marshalled beneath their 
light. ade 

They were very poor, and theirlittle hoyel was 
a rude residence—hbut they were free, Oh. ! lib- 


| erty ! free gift of God, which none can truly en- 


Joy who frequent the haunts of men. 
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Yet Mr. W6od and his lady were not entirely 
happy. A young brood was growing up around 
them, and they desired to provide for their riper 
years, and, above all, to give them such an edu- 
cation as 8hould rower 8olitude endurable and 
should enable them to do their part if thrown into 
gociety. In order to obtain a little profit, they 
procured a 8ign, which they placed on a high 
post, announcing that refreshment for man and 
beast could be obtained at their hostel. 'To the 
poor traveller, their door was always open, and 
the blessing of him that was ready to perish, suf- 
ficed for a recompense ; but occasionally a wealthy 
visitor arrived, and they supplied his wants as far 
as was in their power. Many a 80journer at their 
humble dwelling endeavored to persuade them to 
remove, holding out prospects of s8peedy wealth 
and 8vdden fortune, both in the south and the 
west : but they had learned to be content with 
their allotment, and believed that it was better to 
pursue one regular course, come weal or come 
woe, than to seek by change, advantages which 
generally prove like golden dreams, and vanish 
with the light of day. They therefore, continued 
to pursue their humble avocations, without envy 
and without uneasiness. In about three years, 
the face of things was considerably altered in that 
part of the country, An English capitalist bad 


built a large: factory within a mile of the 8pot | 


where the hoyel stood ; and the influx of custom 
had enabled Mr. Wood to: build a snug little tay- 
ern, and here he entertained hundreds of custom- 
efs every week. His eldest child was sent abroad 
to an excellent school, and he made a purchase of 
a hundred acres of land—now rising in value 
every moment. 

In five years from that time, we find roads and 
canals intersecting the country, and rising villa- 
ges peeping over the hazel and hemlock in every 
direction, Whose flocks are those that whiten 
the brow of that romantic hill? Every child an- 
8wers, they belong to Sqgire Wood. Whoese fine 
garden is'that ? It belongs to Squire Wood. The 
game is 8aid of the large mansion which overlooks 
a fine farm, under excellent cultivation. 

Mr. Wood had become very wealthy, almost 
without a desire of the kind on his part. He had 
g0ught only contentment, and had found riches. 
He had only desired an education for his children, 
and before he died, he saw his 8ons eminent, and 
his daughters wedded to the magnates of the land. 

This: little history will remind: the reader of | 
Solomon, who: asked: of the' Lord only wisdom,; 
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and received uncounted wealth. Let it also re- 
mind us of the exhortation, to seek first the king- 
dom of heaven, and all things shall be added. 
There are few persons who, by steady perse- 


verance in their calling, united with patient con- 
tentment, may not realize all that they need while 


80Journing here. L. R. 
> —_ Cw ——— 
DEDICATION HYMN. 
Original. 


SprR1T of love ! whose presence fills 

The wide domain, earth, air and sky,— 
The s0urce of every joy that thrills 

To glad the heart and light the eye, — 
Thou art our God ! to thee we bend, 
Creator and eternal Friend. 


Thy Spirit sanctifies our earth, 
And makes each spot a holy one, 

Where man may give those deep thoughts birth, 
That rise up to thy glorious throne, 

And ranging through the blest abode, 

Gain 8strength to tread the heavenly road. 


Thou dwellest not in temples made 

With human hands and human skill, 
And not alone is homage paid 

Where choral song and anthem swell,— 
But where a grateful heart doth beat, 
The $oul is near thy mercy seat. 


Still, O our Father ! «till our heart 
By deep affection's holy powers, 
Deth to some spots a charm impart, 
Where we enjoy our happiest hours, 
And there we feel thy presence near, — 
Lord ! make the hohiest to be here ! 


Here may we feel thy love can not 
The shadow of a change e'er know, 
That by our souls be ne'er forgot 
How blessings will eternal flow ; 
And as thy mercies we count o'er, 
Our hearts be taught to love thee more. 


Here may we pray with fervent heart, 
Sing with affections tuned by love, — 

Heed what thy servants may impart 
To make us harmless as the dove— 

Devoted to the cause of right, 

And ready for death's nearing night. 


M ay mourning hearts here comfort find, 
he ignorant be taught of thee, — 
Sight given to the mental blind, 
And $laves to sin from bonds set free ; 
Then angels shall rejoice that we 
Built this our house, and gave to thee. 


| 
REFLECTION. 


Original. 
Nor when the sun is bright and strong ; not when 


busy feet are moving around us; and the rosy 
wreath of pleasure is egcircling our brows ; not 
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when the cares of the world torture our. spirits, 
and the excitement of business carries our hearts 
abroad : it is not then that we pause and think of 
the consumfmation of all things, in 80 far as we 
are personally concerned,  'The flesh takes its 
ease, and we rejoice in mere sensual enjoy- 
ments : it is not then that we shall be lifted up 
in heart and 8oul, for when the senses are pleas- 
ed, we are more earthly than when they are mor- 
tified. It is only when -our affections are loosed 
from earth, that they 8oar to heaven, and hence 
we may 8ay, *It is good for us that we have been 
afflicted.* Those know but little of the economy 
of Providence, who think pain and sickness an 
evil, Sickness generally precedes death, and it 
3s a purifier of the heart, © By the s8adness of 
the countenance, the heart 1s made better :* and 
geldom, indeed, do we 8ee a voluptuary who pos- 
8c88es those_ high qualities which proclaim the 
immortality of man. Sloth and luxury are fatal 
to the etherial part of our nature : and he who 
pampers the body becomes gross in sentiment 


and feeling. Why should it not be 80? Do we 
believe that man has an immortal part ? Certain- | 
ly then this corruptible must be very inferior ; 
and when we delight in pampering that, we choose 
the. degrading indulgences which-are proper to 


the bestial race. We cannot serve both God || 


and mammon. 

We do not think of our latter end when the 
giddy whirl of pleasure allures us ; nor when our 
hearts are glad in the hour of worldly prosperity. 
New I do not imagine that we are called upon to 
thiak of our latter end, in order that we may be- 
come gloomy and nervous ; but that when we do 
thiak of it, and when we think upon the shortness of 
life—of how brief our stay is upon this earth, we 
shall hardly.act as if we had an eternity before 
us, in which we could gratify the earthly desires 
and appetites as we thought proper; and as if 
that was the end and aim of our existence. Let 
no man deceive himself, there is no happiness but 
in well doing ; and the least of our good deeds 
will, in no wise, lose its reward, 

It is as beneficial as it is pleagant to the better 
nature of man, to retire alone” at eventide, and 
think of those who have gone before him, and of 
that better world to which we are hastening ; to 
cast off all thought of human affairs, to divest his 
mind of every tie which liaks-it with the dust, 
and to number our days, which must soon cease. 
If we find these reflections generally painful, we 


anay be .aszured that all not right. Either we 


have not full faith in the promiged blessings of 
another life, or we are too closely linked to this 
state of existence. Some may find it a hard thing 
to 8eparate their affections from the pleasures-of 
this life, If they truly believe that this world is 
their only home, then let them yield to its geduc- 


| tions, but if they have a better part, why not let 


it engross our principal attention ? 

The mind that is not habituated to gerious 
thought, falls an easy prey to temptation ; and 
those who have lost the curb to: their passions 
and desires, are left at the mercy of circumstan- 
ces. Should it 80 happen that nothing intervenes 
to prevent it, they may go through life without 
being guilty of any great crime. But no man 
knows in what situations he may be placed. 'Thus 
many men who, to all appearance, were orderly 
and well-meaning persons, have, on the event. of 
a revolution or 8ome other change in their 8ocial 


relations, become bloody monsters. Without 
8ome 8teady principle, we may not know to what 
| excesses we 8hall one day be driven. The. ship 


lying inthe harbor without an anchor may escape 
damage, when the winds and waves are at rest ; 
but when the storm arises, she will be dashed-on 
the rocks, Impulse may s8ometimes prompt: to 
good actions, but is a traitorous guide. 


<>] m—oſ 


SELF-COMPLACENCY. 
Original. 
*Werr, lam sure I can forgive all my enemies,” 
8aid Anna Marriot, in a light, careless manner, 
which evinced the little interest which 8he took 
in the important language that she had uttered. 
She sat with several other young maidens near 
an open window which looked out upon a beauti- 
ful flower garden, where the bee and the butterfly 
roamed as free and happy as the light-hearted 
girl of my g8tory,; and the gay flowers rivalled the 
rich tints of her apparel. She-made answer to 
something which was drgpped by one present, by 
declaring that she could forgive alt her enemies. 
What a declaration ! Did she reflect on the deep 
meaning of. those words ? Did she realize the 
fact that 8she had made proſession of the very 
highest christian attainment ; and that she had” 
claimed for herself, all the perfection to which a 
disciple of Christ may attain while on-earth ? I 
think not, Her enemies! 'The tone-of her voice: 
seemed to imply that she had enemies. Why 
should Anna have enemies ? It is true that gaod 
women as well as good men may make . enemies 


among the wicked, when they feel themselves 
called upon to denounce vice and error, But 
Anna had never been placed in 8uch circumstan- 
ces. Why, then, should'she have enemies ? Did 
not the very fact of her having them, show that 
she was not qualified to forgive them ? 

* Who are your enemies ?* 8aid a little maiden, 
looking up innocently in her face. 

* One of them is old aunt Rhoda,* cried Anna, 
alluding to an elderly Jady in the neighborhood, 
who was familiarly called © aunt.” 

*I'm sure 8he is nobady's enemy,” exclaimed 
the little girl. © What makes you think so ?” 

*She knit me a pair of stockings last winter,” 
8aid Anna, © and when she brought them home, I 
kept her standing in the entry about an hour, un- 
til'T could fix my head-dress, for I was going to a 


party that evening. The weather was cold, and | 


I have heard of her | 


she almost froze her feet. 
mentioning the circumstanee.since.” 

*'Then. you think,” 
* that after keeping the poor old woman an hour 
in the entry, in the dead of winter, until she had 


almost frozen her feet, you can find it in your. 


heart to forgive her ? Truly you must be a para- 
gon of gentleness—80 mild and forgiving !' 

* But not 80 long-suffering as the old- lady,” 
8aid another, archly. 

*Well!' cried she briskly, ©I can only say as 


I 8aid before, that I can forgive all my enemies.” 


* Have you any other enemies ?* 8ome person 
inquired. 

*Oh yes,” 
more ; 
to go a visiting, as I thought it became me 80 
well, We got quite rude at the party; and as I 
bad not laid away the bonnet, it was knocked up- 
on the floor, and Susan Bright trod on it. It 
gpoilt its looks, and 80 when I carried it home, 
Mary was pettish about it, and I was as independ- 
ent about it as she was, and we have never s8po- 
ken since, . | 

© You forgive her. too—most gentle creature !* 
cried one of the listeners. * Perhaps you can 
forgive the bonnet for being spoiled also.” 

* Have you any more enemies ?* questioned 
another. 


<T only think of two more,” s8aid Anna—* One 


of them is one of the maids that I scolded for neg- 
lecting her'duty ; and the other is Mr, Redmond, 
the portrait painter.” 

_ © What, a gentleman !* exclaimed the girls—*I 
hope you do not quarrel with the gentlemen !” 


replied one of the ladies, | 


Self-Complacency. 


— 


| 


| 


- 
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| 


not stand in that relation to: you. 
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* No, it was no quarrel,” said Anna.. * He used 
to have a room in Mrs, Pinkham's house. I was 
there one day on a visit, and Jane and I went in- 
to his room, for he was gone to the election. 
There was: a large picture'of *squire Andrew's 
wife, on the table, and I took it up. Jane got it 
away from me, and then I snatched it from her, 
and tore it right in two, and the paint was rubbed 
pretty bad at the same time. When Mr. Red- 


'"mond came home, he inquired about his picture, 


and Jane told him all about it ; but she 8aid it 
was only an accident, and that ought to have sat- 
isfied him. But he went off grumbling, and af- 
terwards told Jane, that it was ten dollars dam- 
age to him. How mean it was in him to tell 
| (Hou the worth of the picture, and to show that 
he was put out with a female !” 


©T suppose you can forgive him, however.” 
*OQh yes,” 


© Wonderſul eondescension ! * returned the 
last 8peaker. * According to your own account, 
you have four enemies. But I trust that they do 
They would 
be quite excusable for supposing you inimical to 
them ; and all the forgiveness must be on their 
part. You have made an old woman stand an 


replied Anna—* I can overlook it.* 


| hour in the cold entry, to gratify your own wan- 
| tonness ; you have spoiled your friend's bonnet ; 
| you have scolded a maid whom you had no right 


to oppress ; and you have robbed a laborious 
painter of ten dollars. All these persons you are 


aid Anna—* There is Mary Pass- ' ready to forgive ! Now before you can be gener- 


ED! ust be just. 
1 borrowed her new bonnet one evening | ous, you must beJus 


'to the old lady, and present her with a new cloak; 


I would advise you to go 


to offer remuneration to Miss Passmoore for the 
destruction of her bonnet ; to ask pardon of the 
maid whom you abused ; and send. ten. dollars 
through the-post-office, in an anonymous letter, 

to the portrait painter. Even then, you will have 
forgiven nobody ; but simply bave performed an 
act of justice. On the other hand if Aunt Rhoda, 
Miss P., the maid, and Mr. Redmond will forgive 
the injuries you have done them, they will have 
evinced- a truly christian spirit. "But I do not 
gee how you can forgive yourself.' 


This little history of forgiveness is an extreme 
case of the kind z but there are wany who de- 
ceive themselves in regard to their own disposi- 
tion. Some imagine that they are placable, be- 
cause they do not punish their enemies with open 
violence. Others take it for granted that their 


| enemies are to blame, and exclusively 80 ; while 


a 
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the depraved part of mankind, become enemies 
to those whom they have injured. 

The forgiveness of enemies does not consist in 
abstainiog from punishing them with blows or 
at the law. There are many ways in which we 
may injure those to whom we are unfriendly. To 
forgive all injuries and sincerely pray for those 
who despitefully use us, is to become a complete 
christian, We cannot attain to this by simply 


being: convinced that such is the - doctrine of 
Christ. 


— 


ANNOTATTONS. 
Original. 


[ Continued from page 221.] 


Chap. vii. 1. Judge not, &c. 'The Savior direct- 
ed attention to dispositions rather than to literal pre- 
cepts, and we are to 8eek for the spirit of his instruc- 
tions, and not content with the letter. By this rule, it 
is very evident that the sin of sensorzousness is ad- 
verted to in verses 1-5, and that the Savior's object 
therein is to guard against that ill temper and want 
of charitable judgment which leads to rashness and 
an eagerness to discern and proclaim the faults of 
others: 'That he did not literally forbid our forming 
judgment of characters at all, is plain from verses 
15. 16. and all the cautions to use discriminately re- 
ligious influence. | 

2. Measure. He that is sensorious in his opinions 
of others must expect to be judged severely himself, 
for he that is very free to proclaim and condemn 
faults in others must necessarily draw attention to 
his own imperfections. | © Measure for measure,” is 
a common proverb of wide application, and our use 
of it is a good comment on the text. 

3. Mote—beam. Splinter, is deemed by many a 
better translation of the word render- mote, and one 
reason given is that splinter bears some analogy to 
beam, which mote does not. 'The phrase is prover- 
bial, denoting that a man should first see whether 
there 1s not attached to his own character a greater 
fault than he is about to condemn in another. 'To 


8tudy our own defects is a good method to make us 
less s8ensorious towards others. : 


4. How wilt thou say, $&c, A man who does not' 


consider his own faults, or defects, is ill fitted to cen- 
gure the imperfections of others. With what kind 
of a grace can 8uch an one do thus ? 

''6. rite. Such an one is a hypocrite because 
he haama;E to be hurt by the faults of others, when 
he has greater ones in his own character to correct, 
and labors not for their correction. 

6. Give not that which is holy unto dogs, &c. The 
8entiment of this verse is, that we should exercise 
onmmcce in exerting a religious influence. 

here is indeed no time or-circumstances that can 
forbid a man exerting the religious influence of a 
_ conversation and demeanor, bat there are times 


circumstances that forbid a person's as8uming 


the character of a religious teacher direct—-when he 
will but cast pearls before swine. Dogs and'swine 
were among the unclean animals of the Mosaic law, 


but were descriptive, as here used, of different-cliss-/ 
eg of men the apestles would meet with, to whom it | 
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would - be vain, under certain circumstances, to 
preach. Our Savior gave many examples of this 
judicious conduct ; he never forced his teachings on 
any, and was discriminating in his choice of time 
and places. 
cited to 8et forth the metaphorical use of the term 
dog—See 1 Saml. xvii. 43, xxiv. 14. 2 Saml. xvi. 9. 


Many passages of scripture might be 


Phil. iii. 2. There are many sentiments in the book 
of Proverbs corresponding with the text. 

- 7. 8. Ask—8eek—knock, $c. 'These are different 
forms of expressing the 8ame idea, and the idea 18 
that earnest- desire, application, and perseverance, 
are needed to gain spiritual good. * Ask with con- 
fidence- and humility ; 8eek with care and applica- 
tion”; and knock with earnestness and perseverance. 

9.10. What man of you if his 80n ask bread will 


give him a stone ? $c.” 'The Savior here makes & 


direct appeal to the fatherly feelings of the parents 
before him, and argues from the promptings and ef- 
fects of human love towards children what may be 
expected from the infinite love of our heavenly Fath- 
er. How strong are his expressjons—bread and 
stone—fish and serpent, and as Luke xi. 12, egg and 
SCOrPION. 

11. If ye then, being evil—here the imperfection 
of man is contrasted with the perfection -of God to 
strengthen the comparison—know how to give good 
gifts, how much more shall your Father give good 
things to them that ask him ? In Luke the form of 
expression of this latter clause is- different— kow 
much more shall your heavenly Father give the holy 
spirit.* 'Phe difference in the two records does but 
exhibit the clearer the idea of the Savior's teachings, 
that spiritual blessings are chiefly to be 8ought, and 
are the good things that God giveth—the best gifts 
of his parental loye. 

12. Therefore—i. e. because of this practice of the 
law of love by our heavenly Father—whatsoever ye 
would that men $hould do to you, do ye even 80 to 
them, 1. e. act every where and always according td 
the generous rule of love, as you would. wish to be 
treated; This is, it has been well remarked, © a gen- 


eral precept, to be explained and controlled by suck 


restrietions as common 8ense must show to be prop- 
er, It does not mean that our wishes however wrong 
or unreasonable should. be our guide in the treat- 
ment of others, but that whatever we might justly 
adopt for the measure of our own desires we should 
make the rule of our conduct towards them, 'The 

recept, subject to such qualiftation, is of universal 
force,” Luke vi. 31. 

The law and prophets, i. e. the zum and 8ubstance 
of the ancient moral teachings, as we otherwise read 
—* Love is the fulfilling of the law.* Rom. xiii. 10. 
Gal. v. 14. 1 Tim: i. 5. —_ 

13. 14. Enter ye in at the strait gate, &c. Some 
have preferred to render this thus— Enter ye in at 
this strait gate,” oY that the precept was con- 
nected. with the rule of duty just laid down. A: 
Clarke says— this alone seems to be the trait gate 
which our Lord alluded to.? Every one'can see-the 
great force in the use of these figures bi penn are 
understood as referring to obedience and di; 
ence to the perfect law of love. 'To obey the divine 
will as therein revealed is no easy task and few there 
be who perform it, while multitudes pursue the way 
of desire and 8elf will. The lesson of the text is— 
that if we would enjoy true spiritual life we must 
obey the divine will and deal according to the law 
of right and love. : 


15: Beware of false prophets. 'The general mean- 
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Hnnotations.-- Falke dn the Jadian Summer. 


ing of prophet is a pergon inspired as & teacher, not 
always implying that bis teachings are prophetic. 
One of the most common uses of this term in the 
New Testament is to denote those among the prim- 
itive christians who gave expositions of the doctrine 
of Christ, or exhorted and comforted the believers, 
teaching under extraordinary divine impulses and 
ilumination of. mind. Rom. xxii. 6; 1 Cor, 14. 
'The Savior therefore in the text warned against 
false religious teachers, and this seems natural in 
this connection, as the religious teachers of the age 
inculcated doctrines and morals averse from a hearty 
obedience to the duty of obeying the law of right 
and love, | 

Come in 8heep”s clothing, but are inwardly raven- 
ing wolves ; i. e. who affect an innocency of manner 
while the true impulse is rank selfishness. In no 
8tronger terms could the religious hypocrite be de- 
8cribed. 'The apoxstles used the same to denote the 
false teachers who arose in the church—Acts xx. 29. 
To 8ueh our Lord referred in the text, and proceeds 
to describe them. 

16—18. By ther fruits ye shall know them. Ex- 
- amine them carefully and you will find their actions 
will belie their pretensions—selfishness will look out 
from its mask at times and be betrayed. *A man's 
works are the tongue of his heart, and tell honestly 
whether he is inwardly corrupt or pure.? Luke vi. 
43-45. : 

18, Every tree that bringeth not forth good fruit 
is hewn down and cast into the fire. This very evi- 
dently refers to the false teachers of whom he had 
been speaking, as in the next verse he repeats the 
gentiment—By their fruits ye shall know them. In 
this connection therefore, the text means, that the 
hypocritical teacher shall -at length be discovered, 
and rejected, and punished. 

21. Not every one that 8ayeth Lord, Lord, shall 
enter the kingdom of heaven. 'That the kingdom of 
heaven, here used signified the gospel kingdom, 
need not be proyed—it is obyiously s0 ; to enter was 
| to anjoy the privileges of true disciples ; this there- 
fore, could not he attained by those who were mere- 
ly full of professions—mere outward disciples. 
There was needed a heartfelt principle to enable 
any one to be faithful to the Prince of truth, and be 
a devoted 8ubject, and such as had not this principle 
would be sooner or later, with the unbelieving and 
geornful, 

22. Many will say to me in that day, $c. What 
day? The day or time when the true character 
would be tested and the rejection made. 'There is 
no necessity- of applying this declaration to a time 
of universal judgment in a future state ; nor can 
there be any propriony in 80 way + as there was a. 
day of remarkable judgment. then future, now past, 
Wy a distinction was made between the faithful 
and unfaithful. Jesus often referred to this. In the 
apostolic times the day was at hand. 

23, I never knew you. I never knew you as my 
disciples—as of the faithful and true. Depart from 
me ye that work iniquity. Here is the distinction 
made. While the false ones professed to be his dis- 
ciples and to exereise remarkable powers, they 
worked iniquity, and thug proved that they were 
© none of his'—not his true disciptes. The whole of 
this clause—21-23—is a dramatic picture to give 
greater force to the instruetions ; and. the language 


put into the mouths of the more nominal. professors 
can only be applied to those who lived during the 
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| of Jerusalem, and limits that day, or time, to that 


event ;— Have we not prophesied in thy name? 
and in thy name have cast out devils ? and in thy 
name done many wonderful works ?? This is not 
language of universal application to false professors. 

24-27, 'These verses embrace an admirable com- 
parison well 8uited to be the conclusion of the dis- 
course 80 full of practical truth. *'To ve the 
boonty of the illustration we must remember the'soil 
and climate of Judea. Much of the laud was hill 
and rocky, covered with a slight coat of earth, whic 
was hable to be washed off by the torrents that 
8wollen by the periodical rains rusbed down the hills 
with destructive yiolence. The rains of Palestine, 
recurring at regular intervals, continued for several 
days. Storms of wind often preceded them.* He 
that doeth the will of God kin rests on a 8olid 
foundation of security. 

28, The people were astonished at his doctrine. 
And well they might be—for how far removed was 
it from the low conceptions of the divine character, 
human duty, relationship and happiness, that were 
countenanced in that age. , 

29. He taught them as one having authority and 
not as did the seribes, How much is here embodied 
that is descriptive of our Lord's manner of preach- 
ing. The people saw in his manner that he had a 
thorough. consciousness of the divinity of what he 
taught, and a majesty of utterance that contrasted 
xtrangely with the evasive styleof thereligious teach- 
ers of the age. A good impression cannot fail to be 
made upon the mind by considering the marks of 
divine authority in the language of Jesus throughout 
the sermon on the mount, and to contrast the speak- 
er with the circumstances of his state, will show how 
little he thought of being a poor man of Nazareth 
amid the peo le of a proud nation. 'There was no 
flattering of the great, caressing of the wealthy, or 
palliation of the vices of the powerful, neither was 
there any presumption, or qa, 45" in his manner ; 
but in every part, and in the whole, the true teacher 
from God is seen. See a striking instance of our 
Lord's authoritative manner in his invective against 
the Pharizees—Matt. xxiii. 
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WALKS IN THE INDLAN SUMMER. 
; Original. 


THrzst days are the last smiles of the dying year. 
Let us abroad.on the golden slopes of the hills. 
What joy there is in the very air we breathe ! 
Oh it is a blessed thing to be young and free—to 
have a heart to ſeel the omnipresent beauty of the 
universe, an intellect to perceive the spirit that is 
abroad on the 8unbeams and in the breeze, in the 
flow of the rivulet and the soft waving of the go 
den -leaf ! See the little bird shivering its 8now- 
tipped wing in the warm supshine.! IVhat is hife 
to him but gladness ? His tiny heart is 80 pure— 
his gentle thoughts—I am sure he has thoughts— 
are 80 free from-doubt or guile—his wants are 80 
simple and his wings 80 light ! Dear bird, I would 
be like thee, only, with my loves instead of thine. 


age of miraculous giſts that preceded the destruction 


Hark. !-there is a. chattering at the foot of that 
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old” chestnut. See the little *chip-munk* with 
cheeks stuffed out with luxuries. 'The happy 
fellow ! how his brown eyes are 8hining beneath 
the sleek hair, But he is a little petulant at times 
—he scolds me for looking at him. Well, it is 
thy nature, thou child. of the woodlands, and 1 
will be gentle to thine infirmities, for I, too, need 
human indulgence. Carry some little store to 


thy nest, for the long, cold winter is at hand, and | 


thy tender mate will ask thee for food. Even 
from thee, thou dumb teacher, we can learn the 
beauty of the 8ocial affections, 

I hear music—the last and sweetest 8ongs of 
the departing birds. The faded grove is thrilling 
with their happy voices. 


*'This, this is holy ;—while I hear 
The vespers of another year, 
This hymn of thanks and praise, 
My s8pirit seems to mount above 
The anxieties of human love, 
And earth's precarious days. 


But list !—though winter storms be night 
Unchecked is that soft harmony ; 
There lives who can provide 

For all his creatures ; and in Him, 
Even like the radiant seraphim, 
These choristers confhide.” 


Fu 
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Oh what a lesson of meek and grateful trust is 
taught by these gentle melodies. My heart grows 
Iight and 8unny. 'The 8orrow of its love for one 
radiant young friend, asleep now in the bosom of. 
the frosted earth, is changed to a cheerful hope 
of reunion in a Jand of beauty and fadeless joy. 


She has passed away with the sunny hours that | 


she loved ; the glad sunbeams, 80 like her joy- 
ous 8pirit, they follow her*to her resting-place. 
But they fade not forever ; neither does she. 


How 8weet at every 8eason of our lives is the 
memory that we have been loved by the beauti- 
ful-hearted and the high-minded of earth. Death 


has no power over 8uch memories. It may take 


from us the dear dispensers of that love, but oh ! 


the incense remains, burning forevermore. 


« $till, still be my heart with these memories filled, 
Like a vase in which roses have once been distilled ; 
You may break, you may ruin the vase if you will, 
But the scent of the roses will hang round it still. , 
Why may I not pay tribute here to the memo- 
ry of one who hath been to me a gentle and af- 
fectionate comforter in more than one hour of 
sadness ; who hath fed the urn of hope in my 


heart with gome of the 'sweetest waters ever 


drawn from the fountain of eternal life ? Ah; many 
can 8ay this of thee, Lucy Ann Tomexins ! 
Never did earthly form enshrine a more 8ympa- 
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thetic heart ! So'ready to weep with the gorrow- 
ing—90 impatient to be gay with the gay ! I have 


{no; pulogium to bestow—nought but the simple 


outpouring of an honest love: One little year 
ago, and thou wert a bride at the altar, fond and 
full of hope. A garland of life's brightest roses 
was upon thy brow, the sweet fragrance of whose 
breath and the oey of whose 81mile passed un- 
dimmed and undecayed even down to thine early 
tomb. One year of wedded happiness was thine, 
whose 8um may not be equalled by many Justres 
in the lives of those less blest than thou in all 
that centres and multiplies the 8unbeams of earth- 
ly enjoyment, Health blessed thee, love caress- 
ed thee, fortune was thy smiling friend, Thou 
wert one of those whom Wordsworth 80 beaut- 
fully describes in his © Ode to Duty ;* 

© There are who ask not if thine eye 

Be on them; who, in love and t 

Where no misgiving 1s, rely 

Upon the genial sense of youth : 

Glad hearts ! without reproach or blot 

Who do thy work and know it not !” 
And faithfully didst thou * live in the spirit of this 
creed.” Love and joy led thee in a heayenward , 
path, and if, in their security, thou . didst Joiter 
through 8ome 8unny hours to sport with its clug- ' 
ter-roses, it was but to carry their perfume upon 
thy drapery without one soil or stain to mar its 
delicate purity. 

Thou. wouldst have been happy with me here, 
thou dear departed, on this warm and s8unbright 
hill-side, for thou wert a hearty worshipper in 
nature's temples. Thine was a bright and glow- 
ing intellect ;—no cold 'sparkle of wit, but a vi- 
vacity and warmth of s0ul that seemed at times 
the very light of genius. Well do I remember 
one gummer eve we spent together 80 pleasantly 
in_improvising rhymes. Thou' wert Thalia—a 
fitting character for one of thy joyous tempera- 
ment ; I, the sad-voiced and despondent Melpo- 
mene. The couplets flowed from thy lips 80 
readily and gracefully that half did I forget my 
own part in admiration'of thy giſts. 'The senti- 
ments, too, were all thine own—the hope and the 
gladness of life. But with all thy brightness and 
beauty mantled about thee, thou hast gone from 
us, and art in peace. Peace be unto those thou 
hast left to weep for thee. Fienew not Hl now, 
how truly I loved thee ! | 
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Well, here we are at the ſoot of hs hill at last. 
Is not this a 8weet little glen ?- Oh this glad gene 
of being ! To have something within us that feels 


beauty, is to be richer than Civ#us of old—is to 
be happier than kings and potentates. Let us git 
upon this bank of moss; How green it is amid 
the gere leaves and yellow grass! There are no 
flowers around us now, but come here in the 
Springtime and thou shalt find myriads. The 
anemone grows here, a little flower of delicate 
hues, purple and white. Do you know its histo- 
ry ? Adonis—Ah ! you smile at that name, and 
are prepared for a romantic tale—well, Adonis 
' you know was educated by the wood-nymphs, and 
grew up remarkably beautiful—so very beautiful 
that Venus loved him with an excessive fondness, 
and used always to accompany him in the chase 


to point out the dangers to which he was expogsed.' 


But he was a wilful boy, spoiled by indulgence 
I 8uppose, and would not always heed her cau- 
tions, So,pne day he pursued some wild-boars 
and was mortally wounded—Venus flew to his 
as8istance, and in doing 80, bruised her heel, and 
the' blood flowed upon a rose and changed its 
hue, which was formerly white, to a beautiſu] 
crimson. When she reached her young favorite 
8he found him lifeless ; and 80 to alleviate her 
grief and preserve his memory, she changed him 
to an anemone. 


How * matter-full*' would Wordsworth or Bry- 
ant, or Mary Howitt find this shrubby glen. I 
wonder that Charles Lamb, dear lover of nature 
as he was when he found it in the human race, 
should have loved s0 little the trees, and flowers, 
and running brooks. One may look in vain for 
an allusion in all his works, to any thing of the 
kind. _ Yet Lamb, * the frolic and the gentle,” 
thou wert a running brook thyself, alive with the 
music of all 8ocial sympathies and hearty humors ; 
a flower of all gay hues; a tree 6-Tul of the fruit 
of liſe and love. 

- Here is a little stream,* 8uch as the Quaker 
poetess loves, which keeps *the miller and his 
80n” at work-from morn till night. And they lay 
by their gains day by day, and grow rich. Rich ! 


Oh ! what is it makes the riches of a world lik | 


this? Thou dear little stream,' for me the! 
no wealth in the broad universe like what t 
art this moment pourmg into my 8oul—this Aeli- 
cious consciousness of the divine #8pirit in all 
things ; this luxury of fresh thought and feeling ; 
this wakeful memory of the true and gentle-heart- 
ed beings of my love. I bless the murmuring 
voice that gives me in one simple tone, a 8tore 
of wealth 80 satisfying. I would not exchange 
it for all yon s8tately mansions, and broadyrich 
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fields, that make 80 many hearts throb high with 
8silly pride. - I would rather have this. one small 
thrill of mental ecstacy, excited by the mere flut- 
ter of that dry brown leaf, as the soft autumn air 
creeps beneath its wing, than all- the havghty 
pomp of the Cardinal of Rome, and of all his 
bishops and: priests down to the humblest father- 
confessor that struts in his surplice, and sprinkles 
holy water to confound the works of Diabolos. 
The low breathing nightwinds are springing up 
along the waves ; the s0ft golden haze of the 
atmosphere is fading away to a twilight purple ; 
the full moon is coming up large and yellow ; we 
must hie to the warmer fireside. Oh thou dying 
year ! may heaven grant that my last smiles may 
be as bright and glorious as thine—my last sighs 
as pure and peaceful ! 8. C.E. 
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THE BRIDAL. 
Original. 


I saw her standing as a bride all beautiful as light, 

And on her brow she wore a crown of emblematic 
white ; 

And as I gazed upon her face, so radiantly fair, 

[ 8aw no blending in her thoughts of dark and anxious 
care ; 


And yet there was'a serious look that seemed to say 
how well 

She deemed it was no lightsome thing to meet: the 
marriage spell, 

To yield her heart in trustfulness and leave the home 
of youth ; 

To give her being to that one, confiding in his truth. 


O *tis-indeed a 8olemn hour when woman gives away 

Her hopes and happiness to one, to bend beneath his 
Eway, 

And Panda. the servitude will be love's freedom and 
its bliss, 

That woman cannot ask aught more, but be content 
with this. 


How much, © man, she trusts to "IvY ! the all of life 
and joy, 

A treasure when compared with which, wealth is an 
idle toy ; 

The deep affections of a heart unstained by dark deceit, 

Are riches of enduring kind, immeasurably great ! 


And thus I thought when there sbe stood, the plight- 
ing hand hestowed, 

For well I knew. how in her heart the pure affections 
glowed ; 

And to our blessed Father's throne up went the fervent 
prayer, 

That they might ever feel that vow, and bless the. 
wedded pair. 


O marriage is a holy thing ! how oft it is ,rofanih 
Involved by pres over which true love has never 


n mockery when but an outer rite, 
art, and soul'to goul, the bond doth 
B. 
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FUTURE EXISTENCE. 
Original. 
Wren we take a view of nations which have 
passed away ; when we reflect upon the charac- 
ters, the deeds, the hopes and fears of men who 
have been highly. distinguished upon earth, and 
whose names stand out conspicuously on the page 
of history ; and when we turn our eyes toward 
the land which they once occupied ; when we 
8ee the splendid but mouldering ruins of palace 
and castle, citadel and-fortress, column and pyra- 
mid, which they reared, or in whose halls they 
feasted and declaimed ; we cannot avoid asking 


ourselves whether these things were ever really 80. | 


We look about us, and see nothing of those high- 
80uled beings—the patriot-martyr, the sage, the 
mailed warrior, and the gladiator scornſul even in 
death. We read of the high deeds of Brutus, the 
achievements of 'Cesar, and the eloquence of 
Demosthenes ; and all these things appear im- 
mortal, until we reflect that a few short years 
8ufhced for them all. The patriot arm of Bru- 
tus, which s8mote the foremost man of all this 
world, the lofty brow of Cesar, and the eloquent 
tongue of Demosthenes, have long since ceased 
to be realities. All, all are mingled with the 80il 
of the earth, and their dust is undistinguishable 
from that of the carrion crow who feasted upon 
Roman carcases, Nations piled upon nations, 
have gone down to the dust. Splendid talents, 
glorious imaginings, godlike wisdom, have all 
passed away, and shall be known on earth no 
more. One general slumber pervades the whole 
—one common grave now recelves the great, the 
gifted, the noble of this world, We read of them, 
but we cannot see them. Time hurries us for- 
ward, and we shall soon be with them. 

Yet we speak of those that are gone, of the 
present and its glories, of our hopes and our antici- 
pations, as if we thought we were exempt from a 
like fate, as if we oped that our final destiny 
would differ from that of others; and that we 
lived in an age of the world which would last for- 
ever. But very s00n we shall be as the ancients 
The youngest of us will s0on measure out the 
span of human existence. Soon we, too, shall 
lie down in the grave, and ages will rollover our 
tombs, and oup names will be remembered no 
more. Many who are now looked upon as land- 
marks, as high authority, and objects of venera- 
tion, will have ceased to engage the attention of 
mankind: the affairs in which we are now inter- 


© Fulurs Existence. 
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ested, and which we deem of 80 much importance | 


to the human ally will have. been laid by, and 
other things will have usurped their: place. If 
we could live in-a future age, we should become 
persuaded that we had thought too highly of our- 
selyes, of our- cotemporaries, and of the matters 
in which we.are engaged. 

But above all, we ghould despise-ourselves for 
the trouble we had taken, for the anxiety which 
we- had felt in regard to trifling and perishable 
subjects—to the destruction of our own ease and 
comfort—when themes of real importance, and 
which are imperishable in their nature, had been 
neglected. 
© Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my 
words $hall not pass-away,” was the declaration 
of Jesus Christ. We have seen that human glo- 
ry. will pass away. The wing of time has 8wept 
their deeds, their plans, and their gystems -to 
oblivion, Their influence, , their power, their 
boastings, their hopes and their fears, are gone, 
like a 8warm of 8ummer insects which, for a while, 
sailed in the 8sunbeams; and were 8wept by a 
zephyr into the pool together—perishing unnoted 
and unheeded. Where are those great men in 
whom the world once gloried, and who trod upon 
the earth like gods from Olympus—whose eyes 
were exalted, and whose heads aspired to touch 
the clouds ? Alas ! for human pride ! 'They came 
to the ground as suddenly as the Helot slaves 
whom they spurned in their arrogance. They 
are more powerless than the smallest insect that 
is hailing the re-appearance of spring ; and the 
owl and the bat flit over the 8pot- where their 
tombs once stood, 


Shall it be answered that Jesvs Christ is dead 
as well as they ? Not 80, saith the christian—* I 
know that my Redeemer liveth !! The words of 
Jesus have not passed away—for * they are gpirit 
and they are life.*' And they will remain when 
the earth shall have reeled from its axis, and the 
sun 8hall have been finally eclipsed. The chris- 
tian 8ays that he knows his Redeemer liveth. We 
must understand that this knowledge is something 


. || different from mere belief. We may believe from 


sufficient evidence—but'we cannot declare. that 


.we know, unless we already see or feel the fact. 


I conceiye that the christian here speaks in cons0- 
nance with the text, * No man can Noy that Jesus 
is the Christ, but by the Holy Ghost.* Itis only 
by the teachings of the Spirit of Truth that we 
become experimentally acquainted with Jesus 
Christ, and that we are enabled to decide whether 
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| his doctrines be of men or of him that sent him. 


* Hope and Despair.— The Court Bell. 


When, therefore, we are filſ6d with sadness at 


contemplating the ruin which time has wrought ; | 


when we can no more hear the wisdom- of the 
ancient sages, or witness the heroism of the great 
men of yore ; when we are filled with gloom at 
thought of the brevity of human existence, and 
the' short-lived nature of those things which are 
dearly prized on earth, we are rescued from des- 
pair by a knowledge that our Redeemer liveth. 

While we know that he lives, we live also, and 
feel the assurance that we shall never die. What 
if this earthly tabernacle is dissolved ? What if 
the fashion of this world passes away ? We have 
a building not made with hands eternal in the 
heavens. * To be carnally minded is death, but 
to be 8piritually minded is life eternal.” 
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HOPE AND DESPAIR. 
SCENE: A MOURNER'S HEART. 
; Original. 
*On this glad sunshine—this beautiful earth ! 
The. s8lope of the brown hill-side wears a bright- 
ness for the heart, and every faded leaf that rus- 
tles on the oak-trees of the forest, is wrapt, like 
the christian's dead, in a glory from the Skies ! 
Beautiful, beautiful WTF " 

* It wears no beauty for me—all is faded, all 
gone. Every tone comes to me from the shadowy 
land afar off—every ray of light from the eyes of 
the ghastly dead. I hear no music, I see no 
8unbeams. I am wrapt .about with the gloom of 
an everlasting desolation, and the torchlight of 


memory that burns within, shows me but the || 


mouldering ruins of a once beautiful love. Oh 


death ! why lay thy mantle on the verdant leaves || 


and the 8miling flowers, yet leave me, a naked 
wretch, to the chill of a life-long winter night *' 

* Spring shall come back to thee with her 8un- 
beams and her roses, and thy heart shall be queen 
again as in former days.* 

© Never, oh neyer! There is a yoice crying 
from my innermost 80ul, Never, never! Day 
mocks me with ten thousand voices—night brings 
me desolation for a couch. The sound of a human 
step is harrowing—even my mother's voice hath 
lost its music. © They talk to me of resignation ! 
Let them ask the ship to rest, when abroad on 
the bosom of a stormy sea ! Let them ask. the 
agpen. to be till while the rush of the tempest is 
about it ! When they obey, then will I. 

*But 8he is at peace—will not that Mhagnghs. 
comfort thee ?” "© 


. 


| 


Wi 


* Oh like the blessed ray of the polar star to 
the benighted and the lost, through the thick 
gloom of my s0ul steals that one hallowed thought! 
She 18 at peace. But for me there is no peace 
—T am -alone, all alone in a crowded world ! 
Earth has no sympathies for a grief like mine.” 

© And hast thou no sympathies for the griefs of 
the world ? Art thou alone bereaved ? Is there 
no hovel of crime _and"poverty where s8ome poor 
wretch is writhing in the pangs of remorse and 
disease, and canst thou not bear thither the balm 
of consolation, of faith, of hope ? Is there no or- 
phan crying for bread—no widowed one yearning 
for the water of life—nothing for thee to comfort 
and bless in all this 8orrowing world ? Oh, 
mourner, think not thyself the only one forlorn— 
and: make thyself happy through thy remaining 
years, by doing good to the evil and the broken 
hearted. *© Great peace have they who keep thy 
law, oh God, and nothing shall offend them,* Be 
this peace thine, thou 8ad one, and remember the 
promise of the gentle Savior. © Blessed are they 
who mourn, for they shall be comforted.” 

©T am comforted—alas, my Savior, that TI 
should have thus forgotten Tazz ! Let me hide 
my head in thy bosom and weep ; 


© In the 8till shadow of thy lonely sway, 
Fold me still closer,” 


« Jesus, thou Son of God !? Ss. C. E, 
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THE COURT BELL. 
Original. 


Mvus1c is on the air— 
The changing music of the morning bell, 
Calling to s8olemn prayer, 
And s0unding fearfully, a fearful knell. 


Oh not on bended knee, 
With peace wrapt mantle-like about tHe heart, 
Shall those deep pleadings be— 
Peace bears no longer there her sweet-toned part. 


The mother's haunting love, 

That walketh, sleepless, thra* her midnight breast, 
Sandeth a cry above, 

To win some charm to lull itself to rest. 


She prayeth for her child— 
Oh have ye heard a true, fond mother pray, 
; When one on whom she smiled 
Thro? infant years, turns from all love away? 


To the low bar of crime 
Calleth that bell her guilty idol forth— 
And in its sullen chime 
She hears the knell of all the joys of earth. 


How fearfully to him | 
The unwelcome warning through his prison calls: 
A 8ound alt darko and dim, 
Grating like iron through his stony walls. 
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Mother and son at prayer ! 
One with the yearning #pirit of tried love, 
The other in despair 
Pleading for mercy from the Judge above 


Oh He will hear and grant ! 
Kneel long and hopefully, ye sad of heart ! 
For ne'er to child of want 
Does He, sfill wanting, bid that child depart.. 
EVELEEN. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THE STAGE AT 
W. S. ACADEMY. 


Original. 

Cowper says : 

* A tale should be judicious, clear, succinct, 

The language plain, and incidents well linked ; 

Tell not as new what every body knows, 

And, new or old, still hasten to a close ; 

Then, centring in a focus round and neat, 

Let all your rays of information meet. 

What neither yields them profit or delight 

Is like a nurse's lullaby at night ; . 

Guy Earl of Warwick and fair Eleanore 

Or giunt killing Jack would please me now.” 

, / 

Now as I am quite old, and as old persons are 
universally accused of telling ©as new what.every 
body knows,” of seizing auditors by the button 
hole or collar, when they would be auditors no 
longer, I shall bear in mind this caution of 
Cowper's, and * new or old 8till hasten to a close.” 

I have always been a thinker, a critic of scien- 
ces, characters and opinions ; and should proba- 
bly have died a mere thinker, but for an incident 
of recent occurrence, trifling enough in itself, 
but of infinite value to me, for it brought the 
svothing, flattering conviction that there was one 
in the wide world, who could speak. of; and not 
anathematize me, 

A gentleman and several ladies came to my 
apartment, for what purpose I am unable to say. 
I at first paid them no attention, 8upposing they 
had come only to trample on me, and my thoughts 
were 80mewhat abstracted in my endeavors to 
decide between the nicely balanced merits of our 
two large apartments for a 8fudio. At length my 
visitors began discussing the same subject, and, 
to my great annoyance, gave my room the pref- 
erence ; not because I was its occupant, but for 
certain eligibilities pertaining thereto. 

The countenance of one of the ladies arrested 


my attention, from its familiarity, and the mani- | 


fest interest and ſeeling with which she was re- 
+ garding me. 'There were very pleasing associa- 
tions connected with the 8ound of her voice : It 
came over me like the music I once was wont to 
hear and love ; but I could not then tell why. 


. 


by her companions. 
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Now I am able tofaccount for it, and will endeay- 
or to do 80, without being tedious, Bear with 
me my young readers ; remember you will one 
day be old ! Yes, although you are now young 
and beautiful, and I am old and time-worn, yet 
80 gradual is my decay, and 80 rapid yours, that 
I may yet dictate your biography and your epl- 
taph, unless, by the infringement of gome physt- 
cal ororganic law, my doom is accelerated. "Think 
of all this, and bear with me, | 

In the first place, and do not infer from this 
proposition that I am, about to bore you with a 
syllogism,—1 have always been partial to the la- 
dies, and I can easily account for this. 'They 
have never abused me.- Week aſter week a 
crowd came to my apartment, the ladies looking 
quiet and happy, took seats and remained there 
until they all retired ; among them, was the lady. 
of whom I haye been speaking. The gentlemen, 
gometimes without a solitary exception, came in 
looking sullenly or, timidly at me rather than at 
the ladies, Then, by turns, they came and tram- 
pled on me as they do the dust. Now, there may 
have been 8ome adequate cause for this ; I knew 
then, there might be one, till I could not loye 
them' 80 well, especially when I would hear them 
8ay, afterward, as they pointed the finger of scorn . 
at me, * Oh, how I hate that s8tage !! The ladies 
would often come tripping in alone, and sometimes 
bound over me, but it was done 80 gaily and lightly. 
that I could not find it in my heart to blame them 
for it. One time, just .at sunset, a glowing au- 
tumnal sunset, three or four ladies came to my 
room, and talked of the happy hours they had 
spent there, and of the fate of s0me who had been 
their companions and teachers. Among. them 
was the girl before named, just as the sun's beams 
were leaving the wall'of my room, she pointed to 
them, began singing, and was immediately joined 
| Never, while my poor mem- 
ory s8erves me, Shall I forget the thrilling 8ensa- 
tions of that moment. Tears filled their eyes, and 
their voices were slightly tremulous with emotion, 
as they sung, slowly and softly ; | 


* How 8weet the light of coming ove { 

How s8oft the sunbeam lingering there !. 

These sacred hours, the low earth leave, — 

And rise on wings of praise and prayer.” 
They left me, but not 80 evanescent was the im- 
pression made by that simple” lay, It is here at 
my © bosom's core,*—the brightest, sunniest spot 
in memory's waste, ever ready to spring to view 
"iS magic power of association. I fancy that 
v4 * | 4 2 1 


A 


lady must have been thinking of this incident when 
she visited me last, for she 8aid musingly, © Many 


a tale could that stage tell of trembling limbs and: 


fainting hearts if it covuld peak.” This slight re- 
mark is the sole cause of the drawing up of this 
biography, for it inspired the. hope that there was 
one who was not totally uninterested in the histo- 
ry of my feelings © from my youth up.* To her— 
my amanuensis—1I dedicate my story, 

The deyelopment of my family origin would 
be humiliating to a younger, prouder being than 
myself ; and fears that it would by 8ome means 
be traced, have, I confess, haunted me like my 
Shadow for years. In vain I recalled to mind 
Franklin, Ewing, Webster, and a whole host of 
gelf-made worthies, their elevation to everything 
great and good despite opposing circumstances, 
failed to inspire me with ambition and confidence, 

I reeollect, as if it were but yesterday, how 
excessively I suffered in consequence of having 
read from Plutarch's life of Cicero, —* Some affirm 
that he (Cicero) was the son of a fuller, and edu- 
cated in that trade. Dion tells us that Q. Calenus 
was the author of this calumny.* I should haye 
preferred annihilation to anything else at that mo- 
ment. All bootless to me was the fact that ours 
was a republican goverament, our country one of 
equal rights, ostensibly. I detected aristocratic 
feeling and prejudices eyery where in the supercil- 
10us bearing of the rich, and the cringing servil- 
ity of the poor ; it ran throughout the: biographers 
of the great, and indeed, of the virtuous and re- 
membered humble. But my tale is quarrelling 
with my motto I perceive. 

There is a 8pot—a dismal one—in days of old 
the trysting place of © mother Danforth* and other 
weird sisters who rode the air on broomsticks, and 
disturbed the world—he sleepers with their un- 
earthly yells, —there was *my own, my native 
home.* Itis now called © Pine Swamp,” by univer- 
Bal congent ; not a very romantic cognomen this, 
but I have nerved my heart to the worst, and shall 
keep back nothing. There—oh how many sad 
scenes have I witnessed there ! scenes of toil and 
guffering, of terror and superstition ! I have seen 
the face of the strong and hardy Settler grow pale 
as I shook my bushy head in the howling night 
wind, and mingled therewith my shrill whistle ; 
then he hurried on, fast as his cumbrous 8now 
hoes would permit, t6 tell his affrighted wife and 
children of the freaks of 'mother Dauforth, and 
then came the nailing on of a horseshoe to guard 
the door, —the secreting a flask of beef's \ þ . 
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and on the first opportunity, the attempt to rivet 
© mother* to the ground by means of a needle 
planted in her track. All these means were laid 
for the purpose of knowing posiively whether she 
was indeed a © real witch,'—and, how absurd !— 
because forsooth, she escaped them all, she was 
voted a © witch, bewitched !! But I am again 
tiring your patience ; 80 for further particulars 
of my youthful as8ociates and as8ociations, I re- 
fer you to Es8q. S. Knapp's * Witchecraft,* you will 
probably find it in some of the old magazines in 
your lumber garret, 

Gradually, and step by step, things around me 
as8umed a livelier aspect. 'The snow shoe gave 
place to the swift going sleigh ; and the terror 
stricken look was succeeded by one of manly fear- 
lessness, as year after year removed 8ome from 
our midst, and thereby gave our abode a light 
and airy appearance. I shall neyer forget the 
tremor with which I was s8eized, when the axe 
was first laid at my root, The scenes through 
which I passed in the space of a few months were 
too varied in their nature, and too rapid in 8uc- 
cession, to leave a Gistinct recollection behind. 
I can only say, that within that interval I endured 
much discipline, doubtless intended to fit me for 
the more exalted station in which I was hereafter 
to moye. My form had been 80 neglected as to 
make several amputations necessary ; obnoxious 
habits had taken deep root, and these were *lopped 
off ; my whole exterior was rough, unfinished and 
uncouth, and was consequently doomed to pass 
through a long and tedious process, At length 
I was inspected, criticised, and declared to be 
every way suited to the performance of my allat- 
ted task,—of which, by the way, I had been all 
along kept in entire ignorance. Alas ! it has been 
one of unmitigated endurance. 
been called upon to act, therefore my virtues, if 
I have had any, have been mere negative, pas- 
8ive things, —in fact I have been, all along, acted 
upon ;—Just what they have called me—a 8tage, 
Ignoble destiny ! Yet not wholly 80, for I haye 
cast my all into the treasury of the public good. 
It may have been a mite, an unappreciated one ; 
yet, now in my s80litary hours, I find a plegeurs 
in the consciousness of having done it, and per- 
sisted in doing it, in the midst of abuses and per- 
secutians. . But let me be humble. It becomes 
me to be 80 now, when I am about recording 
another mortifying confession. 

Soon after leaving my old home and associates, 
that pride, to which I have before alluded, sprung 


- 


I have. never 


oo 
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up. I detected it in many instances, and for a 
long time, strove in vain to quell it ; but, bear in 
mind young reader, that I did not strive aright. 
I have told you of my family. origin, and alluded 
to the mortification to which it subjected me. In 
the haughtiness of my spirit, I despised old and 
long tried friends. I never stirred abroad, but the 
fear that they would make their way to my room— 
in 8pite of my decided *not at home,” and the put- 
ting up of the © dead Jatch,'—kept me in a contin- 
ued state of nervous excitement ; and now I am 
convinced, either, that there were no toad eaters 
among them, or that they did not think my patron- 
age and friendship worth seeking, and am ever 
regretting their loss. Strange beings that we 
are ! all clay—returning again to dust as it was, 
and yet, filled with pride and vanity ! Pride and 
vanity ! what have we to do with them ? dependant 
for life, health, food, and raiment on a higher 
power, what have we to do with pride? Alas! 
much. But I forget that I am old, and you young, 
and hence cannot participate in' these emotions, 
and that, 
©What neither yields you profit or delight, 
Is like a nurse*s lullaby at night.” 

My only occupation, only labor, was to learn 
of niind. I have 8een much of character, and re- 
flected much. Only a few years have rolled by 
zince I came here, yet how great changes have 
come over the lot of many who were wont to re- 
pair hither, in this brief space! TI am filled with 
unutterable emotion at the thought of those three 
dear ones who have *passed away.* It was 
meet that they should go, ſor they were all * too 
lovely, too perfect for earth.* The first was a 
teacher, and © very pleasant he was to me* always; 
and it grieved me to see his step become more 
languid, his form more attenuated, and his cheek 
more hollow, as day after day, he came here with 
the little flock he was training. He passed away, 
consumption's victim, and now he * resteth from 
his labors.* His lovely as8ociate—I need not 
tell of her life and death. She was too much the 
idol of too many hearts, and was called away to a 
more congenialclime. In yonder burying-ground 
8tands a large white marble slab, sacred to the 
memory of the third one to whom I have alluded, 
I 8aw him first a beautiful boy with rosy cheek, 
g8unny eye, and buoyant tread. I marked his de- 
votion to study, and trembled at its intensgeness,— 
the development of his intellect, and wondered 
at its rapidity, He went out from our midst in 
Search of collegiate emolument, and returned to 


Like one who wraps the 


die. Surely death loves a sbining mark.* Dear 


Andrew, -rest thee from thy toils for knowledge 
and honors ; they are thine forevermore,—knowl- 
edge infinite, and a crown of rejoicing and glory. 
My. dear young readers I have done, Remem- 
ber my 8ufferings in consequence of pride and be 
humble, Remember those who a short time ago 
moved here,—the happiest and best,—and follow 
their example. Then their meed will be yours, — 
a cherished remembrance in the hearts of all who 
know you, and a life of immortal blessedness be- 
yond the. grave. Ah my young friends ! had I 
guch a state in perspective, 80 blissful a hope, it 
would fire my heart with grateful emotions, cheer 
me-in the midst of afflictions, and make me hum- 
ble in prosperity. I conclude this—I fear tedi- 
ous narrative with the injunction of one of our 
sweetest poets. | 


* So live, that, when thy 8ummons come to join 
The innumerable caravan, that moves 


| To the pale realms of shade, where each shall take 


His.chamber in the silent halls of death 
Thou go not, like the quarry slave at night 
Scourged to his dungeon ; but sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave 
rapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams. 
Amoskeag, N. H. Eb. 5.0, 
— S—_ OC ———— 
WHAT IS POETRY ? 
Original, 


THe presence of poetry—where is it seen ? 

In the first spring bud, or the. leaflet green ; 

In the first pale violet smilting mid 8now, 

In the s8weetest of flowers—the snow-drop low ; 

In the withered leaf, and the wild flower pale, 

As they're moved by the breath of the autumn gale ; 
In the hues of the clouds, in the tints of the shell,  * 
Lie the fairy-like visions, the magical spell. 


Like the light of the morn, like the shadows of eve, 
Like the gentle tone 8weet to spirits that grieve ; 
Like the blush on the fruit, or the dew on the flower, 
Like the rainbow seen through the summer shower ; 
E*en such is the light of the heavenly fire, 
And such is the breath of the spirit lyre ; 
Where aught is delicate, wild, or fair, 
The spirit vf poetry surely is there, 


JULIA, 
Lancaner, Mass. 
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THOUGHTS ON THE DEATH 


OF MRS. LUCY ANN, WIFE OF MR. ABEL TOMPEKINS, 
AGED 23, 
Original. 
Taz triumphal faith of our xeligion in the 8oul of 
the martyr has made his hour full of the revela- 
tions of man's power of endurance, caused the 


|| 80N of 8acred "ops to rise above the 8houts of 
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weak is human effort when put forth to conquer 
the immortal, divinely illumined mind. Yet the 
8weet teachings of religion's worth and right are 
not best made known where crowds on crowds 
_ are met, with all the pomp: of 8soldiery and arms, 
and the fierce array of the funeral pile of blazing 
fagots, to intimidate the professed disciple of the 
Lord of glory ; for there is much to wake up pride, 
| and to nerve the 80ul to brave and resist all that 
man. can do, 80 that the death may be worthy of 
a record on the scroll of heroes. But the deep 
power of the holy and divine within is best seen 
when in the quiet home, afar from the excitements 
that stir the passions, or wake ambition, the 
young are laid upon the bed of death, and while 
they have enjoyed liſe as greatly as any, and the 
most flattering prospects spread out before them, 
and theirs all that the heart can wish or life need 
for joy, they by christian faith are made willing 
to leave all without a murmur—to depart without 
a gingle shade darkening the light of the counte- 
nance. 'That the aged should die peaceful, re- 
8igned, and full of hope, 1s:natural, for they have 
geen much, to win them from eh; the relatives 
and companions of their best years are gone, and 
they need rest ; but with the young, just in the 
opening of ifs, the case 1s far different—they 
have every thing to make them cling to earth, to 
love the traces of God's goodness in the terrestri- 
al beautiful, and desire to dwell amid the pleas- 
ant things of this world. The power of gospel 
faith is indeed most eloquently and beautifully 
exhibited when such, as ih a moment, are pros- 
trated, and whereas yesterday their hearts were 
full of hope and every thought was a type of glad- 
ness, to-day the decision is told them that they 
must 800n die ! How changed are all things ! 
The glowing pictures of future earthly enjoyment 
beautifully sketched by the imagination, and hung 
round in the chamber of imagery in the 8oul, all 
fade and disappear ; and thought busy with the. 
past does but recall hopes that now are vain, an- 
ticipations never to be realized, The mind must 
look forward, and O how glorious is the power of 
faith when upon * the cloud curtain of the future' 
it can 8ee brighter and lovelier pictures than ever 
flitted before the fancy. as connected with this 
world—types of the celestial and heavenly—at- 
tracting and fixing the eye of the soul till the 
whole spiritual being is alive to the enduring 
things of eternity, and dead to the perishable and 
earthy. * 
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It was $0 with one who was a very bein 
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pleasantness—Lucy Anw 'Tompkins. Dead : O 
no.! there is no echo. in my s8oul to that word as 
applied to her—she lives a bright and happy thing 
in the presence of my spirit, as 8he lives in the par- 
adige of God. If ever a 8oul loved the beautiful 
of earth—drank in delight amid the lovely works 
of nature—heard music every where, and gaw 
8miles on every thing which God had made in 
creation, she did. The cheerfulness -of nature 
was a natural enjoyment to her, and a 8ingle flow- 
er had a magic to wake many happy thoughts, 
while it was made a type of the spiritual affec- 
tions, She loved nature because she.8aw 80 much 
of her Maker's goodness there displayed, and to 
her it was a part of religion to admire and enjoy 
what he had made beautiful and pleasant. But 
nature's charms were not the most powerful to 
make her love earth—the greater magic was in 
the affections with which. she was surrounded. 
Successful was she in drawing out the fulness of 
the best feelings of many hearts, for she was one 
of those gentle beings to whom it 18 a labor to 
frown, and who feel that the first and great duty 
of the human heart is to love and be kind. Hers 
was a devoted husband—an almost idolizing 
mother—brothers and sisters most fondly attach- 
ed to her, and many ardent friends, while there 
was every thing else needed to enable her to en- 
joy liſe with her whole being. A babe was born. 
Health seemed returning to the happy mother. 
What glowing pictures passed before the fancy 
in those days of hope as she looked on that 
precious babe, and thought of what she hoped it 
would be to herand him ! Brilliant dreams ! Hap- 
py imaginings !—But how 800n came the change! 
The beating pulse gave fearful monitions, and 
they who are familiar with the workings of our 


mortal mechanism told the 8ad story that goon 


« the 8ilver chord? of earthly life would be loosed ; 
and the wheel within wheel of the mysterious 


combination- would stop. O what a tale to tell 


such a young heart! - It was told her—fully as 
she desired. But was there a shuddering of the 
frame—a. sbrinking away as from thought—an 
awſul gloom of countenance ? - No ! no ! blessed 
be the God. of faith and hope and heavenly love ! 
© If it be God's will I am ready to die !* was the 
sentiment of her heart, for down deep there was 
religious—gospel trust, a holy confidence in the 
perfect love-wisdom of the Almighty's dealings. 

In her last hours the triumphs of our faith were 
most beautifully exhibited. Said she to ber hus- 
band— When I think of you—how lonely you 
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will be, and of the babe, T cannot but desirs to | 


live ; and, then when I think of death, so beauti- 
ful is all beyond, and knowing you all will be 
there with me soon, I'do long to go.'—O thou 
Spirit who whispereth to the young heart of thy 
love and heaven, glory to thy name for the blessed- 
ness and beauty that rejoiced the soul of that dear 
$i8ter ! 'The attractions of heayen were more 
powerful than earth's, and death had no terrors. 
Yea, the shades that gathered round the grave 
were to her but the shadows of the opening gates 
of the celestial city, and did but make more glo- 
rious the light she saw beyond, as she looked 
through in upon the forms of brightness and joy 
in the everlasting home. She did not see death— 
she s8aw nothing but angels and heaven, and not 
a shadow dimmed her hope and trust in the re- 
unions of the better land. While she 8spoke of the 
loveliness of the heaven she saw, her voice failed 
—her lips moved with inaudible words—her eyes 
were raised and her hands clasped as in-prayer— 


and thus she died, with the 8mile of God lingering 
on her face, Happy in life—happy in death— 


happy in eternity ! 

To 8ome who knew our departed sister in her 
days of hopeful health, the manner of her death 
g8eems somewhat strange, and why ? Because she 
was 80 ever gay and pleasant they deemed she 
was not religious! How little do the world look 
on the heart—or rather how little able are they 
to 8ee down into the depths of the spiritual being. 
Wherever she moved she moved in kindliness 
and charity with all, and her natural vivacity of 
spirits kept her ever in the cheerful, and much in 
the 'sportive mood, —and yet she was deemed too 
happy to be religious ! Is religion a thing of the 
heart, to be possessed without profession, and 


enjoyed in the secrecy of the soul's commu- |; 


nion with God ? or is its existence to be always 
judged of by certain outward marks, or manifes- 
tation of a peculiar kind of feelings and senti- 
ments? Public professions, sanctified by the 
heart's purity or 'devotedness to the cause of 
Christ, are worthy of honor, — j 

* But the silent vow in the dell untrod, 

And the bed-side prayer may be 


As 8weet a pledge in the sight of God, 
Of faith and purity, 
As the minster vow at some ancient shrine, 
Confirmed from the 8acred bowl ; 
Our Father looks not on the outward sign, 
But into the secret 80ul.* 


And looking there, we have a heartfelt aszur- 


ance that our Father saw the reflected image of || 


true faith and hope amid her affections. Often 
in the sanctuary of her youth's home would she 
talk with her mother of the better and gpiritual 
state, making the contrasts that could only be 
made by a deep and true love of the heavenly, 
and 'expressing her desire to die young—before 
the freshness of the spirit's impressions of God's 
love from the beautiful in nature should be worn 
off, or the world's changes had brought the sor- 


buoyancy and romance. She loved to converse 
of the Redeemer and his truth, and thus gave 
many evidences of her familiarity with the prin- 
ciples of the divine faith, and their practical and 
devotional tendencies. And scarce ever did 8he 
write sentiments at. any length, without giving 
evidence that one thought was ever the same 
with her—the thought of a heaven for all ; the 
few articles published from her breathe her nat- 
aral feelings, and her warm sympathy for others. 
© Thoughts on the death of L. F. S.* on page 197 


| of vol. 6, we would refer the reader to; also to 


the excellent advice on page 278, 8ame volume. 
See also page 381. On page 143 of volume 7, 
there is a 8weet little poem of hers—a converse 
with a bird ; see also page 236 for a very affec- 
tionate epistle to a brother by marriage, to whom 
she was much attached ; page 293 has a poem of 
hers entitled © 'The Doubter,* that is very natural 
and 8weet—how true a transcript of her own 
trustfulness is the following : 


© Then think not, moralist, to make 

Our hearts from very fear to ache, 

Or of thy borrowed cares partake, 
And gloomy doubts. 


"Tis wholly vain. In God we trust ; 

And he is kind, and good, and just, 

And nought will make us &er distrust 
A Father*s love.” 


We feel it a privilege to use in reference to 
herself the conclusion of 8ome stanzas on the 


death of a child, — 


* And thou who once didst make this earth more fair, 
More gaily bright and beautiful, 
In heaven art with Him there. 


So we'll not mourn that one bright link hath gone 
From off the chain that binds us here, 
But 8ay, ** Thy will be done.”” ? , 

The deep religious sentiment that-pervades all 
these, and many of her private letters, «how how 
her heart was towards God and heaven, the wa- 
ters of holy affection running pure and joyously 
like a stream hidden beneath the verdant vines, 
drooping. branches, and the wild flowers that gain 
life and brightness from the unseen and pure 


his love, and read the cherished trustfulness of 


|y 


rows which sink deep in the heart, lessening its 


>> 2>>><Z2>> 
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_ 
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We have lingered thus long in thought upon ||.A year hath fled ! What tale hath it to'tell? 


her departure, because we knew the eyes of 
many fraternal sisters would glance upon these 


pages, and we would do their hearts good. There 


is always a 8anctifying influence in the knowledge 
of the power of faith beautifully exhibited—may 
it be 80 with our tribute and sketch. Therein 
the: religion of love and trust is commended to 
you. Seek it, O seek it ! 

Seek it—O 8eek it, ye who are young and joy- 
ous. 'The brightest of earth's pictures will fade— 
the most' glowing/prospects vanish. All things 
terrestrial are uncertain. Wake up. then the 
religious affections of your 8ouls, and give your 
hearts to that gospel which makes heaven more 
lovely and desirable than earth—teaching how to 
live right and happy, and die in the triumphs of 
glorious anticipations. 


Sister ! thou hast vanished from: us, 
Like a star of pleasant light, 

That has sweetly shone upon us, 
Waking many a vision bright. 

Joyous were our hearts to greet thee, 
For thou hadst a love for all ; 

And no more on earth to meet thee, 
Makes, like rain, the tear drops fall. 


But we know when stars are hidden 
They are not the less in light, _ 
And we know when God hath bidden 
Thou wilt come before our. sight ; 
Like those stars when clouds are banished, 
Radiant *mid the heavenly host, 
We'shall see thee, tho' now vanisbed, 
And shall know thou art not lost. B. 
Haverhill, Mass. 


——— YT 


THE ANNIFERSARY. 
Original, 


The following natural and pretty expression of thought 
and feeling was found among the papers of Mas. L. A. 
 Tomyxins, and we take pleasure in thus presenting it 
to her friends. | It is a 8weet tribute to what made up 
- the rich happiness of her wedded life. B. 


A YEAR ago and *twas my bridal morn, 

And never day commenced with fairer dawn, 

No cloud obscured the sky's bright pearly blue, 
While bird with bird seemed s8porting as they flew, 
And beauteous flowers raised high their lovely heads, 
All tipped with dew, from out their lowly beds. 

A gladness pure could not but be a guest 

Within the precinets of each friendly breast, 

For every breeze that softly flitted past, 

A fragrant gift did thro? the lattice cast ; 

And my fond heart was bright as nature beamed, 
For hope and joy around my pathway gleamed. 


And as I left the loved zo tried and dear, 

Both smiles and tears did on my face appear ; 
But 800n all thoughts of sadness fled away— 
It was not meet to mourn on that blessed day ; 
When one almost too dearly prized was nigh, 
 & mournful sigh ? " 
VOL. VI. 35 ry 


ene —_—_ 


| 
} 
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What gloomy grief o'er which to sadly dwell ? 

Have we from one loved friend been made to part— 
Hath earth received a dear, a faithful heart ? 

Have friends proved false we tho't all goodness, [ove— 
And changed to serpent wiles the seeming dove ? 

Hath fortune too in this brief space of tme 

Left us alone the hill of want to climb ? 

Hath withered hopes made sad the laughing eyes ? 

Or paled the cheek by oft repeated sighs ? 


Ono! 0no! thanks to a Father's love, 

Who reigns s8upreme in glorious courts above ! 

Not one of these sad tales have we to tell, 

For in our hearts love, hope, and gladness dwell ; 
And since I left my own dear mother's $ide, 

Our bark hath seemed in purest streams to glide, — 
As bright the sky, as pure the sunset glow, 

As to our hearts they were a year ago! 


Boston, Sept. 4, 1839. Ke is To 


——— ew ———— 


COUNSELS AND SCRAPS FOR CHILDREN. 

Origiual. | 
W#x again open our budget to interest our young 
readers, and hope they will be pleased and profit- 
ed by what we here present them. 


MARIETTE, 


In the biography of the pastor Neff there is 
 mnvet6n made of a little maiden whoze persever- 
ance to obtain religious knowledge should be a 
bright example to my young readers to improve 
their means of acquiring useful mstruction. Mr. 
Neff met her as a shepherdess when she was about 
12 or 13 years ofd, and when he conversed with 
her he found that-her name was Mariette Guyon, 
and that she lived in an adjacent hamlet with her 
grand parents, who were Roman Catholics. She 
expressed to-him her desire to know the doctrines 
of the protestants, as she had casually heard of 
them, but was not permitted to associate with 
any. He asked her if she cquld read, and she 
burst into tears, and 8aid—* O if they would only 
let me come here to the Sunday school, I should 
So0n learn ; but they tell me I know too much al- 
ready.* He had to leave her after a short con- 


| versation, but long enough to make her love him, 


and he heard nothing of her for a long time. - She 


could now gain no information but from stealthy 


conversations with protestant converts, and had 
to be very careful lest thus she should bring down 
upon her the anger of her grand parents. But a 


{true and earnest desire to know truth will always 


find out ways to find knowledge, and she hit upon 
a good one, She often kept her flock near a 
rocky path near a valley, and when she saw peas- 


..|| ants pass she would call-them and ask—* Where 


*[[do you come from-?? 


If 8he found any who came 


% 
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from a protestant village, *she would s0licit them 
to converse with her as Jong as they could, and 
would treasure up all she could gain of religious 
knowledge. + She also made friends with protest- 
ant children and got them to bring books and read 
to her, and learn her to read, and by her kindness 
made them love .her. Thus $she improved her 
mind greatly, and the improvement was 80 evi- 
dent as to excite surprise and put her relatives on 
their- guard, to watch her 80 that she should get 
no more-of, as they said, © these new ideas.” - But 
they could not stop or guard her thoughts ; she 
had learned enough to keep. her studying in si- 
lence, and though she was very ill treated, none 
could move her from her now firm rejection of the 
doctrines taught her to keep her in ignorance, or 
alter her kind disposition. She would not submit 
to the superstitions of the. popish church, and 
braved. persecution with firmness as one return 
for her increased knowledge of divine things. — 
When next the pastor Neff passed through that 
region of country, he, while standing on a bridge 
neath which leaped the waters of a beautiful 
cascade, 8aw a flock hastily driven towards him 
by a shepherdess, 
ognized him at a distance, and who flew to tell 
him -her joy and gratitude. She wept for joy. 
She at last was well educated and became an or- 
nament tothe christian church, loved for her in- 
telligence and goodness. | 

My : young readers ! how differently are you 
Situated! You have every thing to encourage 
you to learn—abugdant means are provided to aid 
you—and will you not seek to improve them as 
did Mariette her few? Love the Sunday school, 
your teachers, and your bible. 


THE NAIL. 

©'There ! I've torn my gown again !' exclaim-. 
ed Eliza Wilson to her mother. * Again ?* 8aid 
her mother. * Yes, and-against that pesky old 
nail too !* continued Eliza. *©* What nail ?* "The 
nail 8ide of the old door where the list was fixed 
on last winter.* * Well, why did'nt you draw it 
_ out the first time you tore your gown ?* *Oh I 
was in too much of , hurry then.* * When was 
that ?' © Last Spring. © Last spring ! and you 
haven't found time to draw a nail that endanger- 
ed 'the garments of every 'one who passed the 
door, and here it is November ! I must conſess 
you are very industrious about something.* That 
something didn't please Bliza very well, for it 


made her remember that there is more 'than one 
- kind of industry, and $he felt that hers was anin- 


It was Mariette who had rec- | 
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dustry to play which made her careless, and she 
also remembered that it was hurrying to play that 
gave her no time to-draw the offending nail inthe 
Spring. But what now was the consequence of 
this neglect ? She had 8adly. torn her dress, and 
it was her best one too, and she was hastening to 
prepare for a party. It must of course now be 
mended. As she looked at it she 8aw the tare 
was not a very even one, but uneven, as the nail 
caught into the sleeve, and the sleeve by her 
quick motions was rudely torn from it, and her 
pride was hurt to think she must wear a gown 
darned to the party. (Go she must, she thought; 
and 80 she 8ought the silk to mend it with, and 
long she hunted the draws for it in silence, but 
found it not. © You had it up stairs last Thurs- 
day,' s8aid her mother, © what did you do with. it ?? 
*I was in a hurry and left it there, now TI remem- 
ber,” was the answer, But she uttered hurry 
quite 8oftly, for 8he knew it was a hurry to play. 
A long time was spent in searching, and at last 
the silk was- found, the dress mended, and she 
was prepared to go. But before she went she si- 


| lently got the hammer and drew:out the nail, re- 


80lving never to be careless because in a hurry 
to go to play. She took the nail and hung it up 
by a little string of blue ilk at the top of the look- 
ing glass in her chamber, so that she _should see 
it every night and morning. - Her mother -8aw it 
800n afterward, and asked herpurpose ? She told 
her in answer, that as she saw the nail reflected 
in the glass it reminded her of the sad reflections 
she had the party day because of the torn dress, 
and then the blue 8tring reminded her of faithful-_ 
ness to her vow to be careful, as blue in scripture 
was used to denote faithfulness. And 80 every 
day 8he read these lessons that were good cau- 
tions, and 8he became a very careful girl. Let 
my. young readers see if there is not an offending 
nail near them to injure them, All bad habits, 
ſeelings and desires are offending nails that 8hould 
be drawn out, or they may sadly affect us 8ome 
.day or other. 


WHERE ARE YOU GOING ?. 
©Where are you going ?' cried Albert to his 
companion Richard, as he ran and came up with 


him in company with Joha. (I'm going to Styles,” 
was the reply. *I'll go Y responded Albert in- 
sﬆtantly ; byt John kept silent, and when asked if 
he would go, answered he'd rather not, and went 
home. Now Styles was a place where rude boys . 

hered for 'skaiting and coasting. Both of the 
vhys knew it, and the gimple reagon __ Albert 
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thought in reference to consequenzes. Albert did 
not think a moment, when he agreed to go, and 
while he went along with Richard he wished he 
had not, said he'd go, for as now he began to 
think of the place and the companions there, he 
felt a dislike to going, as he knew that though he 
might have much play, he could get no good and 
might get hurt. John thought it all over before- 
hand. The 80und of © Styles !* was 8ufficient to 
awaken thought so that he dwelt on all he should 
have to encounter, and was more willing to re- 
turn home than venture to be there. He thought 
of the consequences of exposure. And what were 
the consequences of the different resolves of these 
boys ? Why, Albert was apt to be rash, though 
a boy of good and kind feelings, and before he 
imagined any 8uch affair, he was quarrelling with 
one of the rude boys. Richard, like a champion, 


took his part, and 80 others came to the help of 
the foe of Albert, and a battle enzued, The boys 


went home in sorrow. How was it with John ? 


He found at home an aunt he hadn't seen for 
three years, and glad enough was he to be with 
her; and when he found that she was going to 
Journey. on that afternoon, he ſelt that he had 
gained a great good by doing right, for had he 
gone with his companions, he ' would not have 
And when too he heard of 
Richard's and Albert's fate, he resolved that he 


geen his dear aunt, 


would always think of probable consequences, 


and be governed by the result, assured that there 
Do all my 
little readers think enough of the consequences 
There ! I 8ee from 
my window a little boy throwing a stone.. O what 
a 8cream ! he has hit a lad on the head, and I 
He was| 
-gporting ! Did he-think of the probable conse- 
Do not be 80 
careless, my : readers-—will you? I have 8een 
boys rtiaks snow-balls and wet them in water 80- 
that they might be hard and strong to knock off 
the hat of another boy. If they hit the top edge 
of the hat they may not do harm, but if they strike 
a little lower who knows what the consequences. 
may be ! I hope none of my readers will be s0 
careless as to risk the danger of doing hurt, but 


could be no loss .in being oor” ity 


of their actions ? I fear not. 


know he must be hurt a.,good. deal. 


quences of such sport ? O no. 


_ think of the consequences of « achons. 


THE SUN, 


. ; The light is going to bed !” 
A little girl exclaimed ; 

As on the mountain's head | 

The gun's last rays remained. 
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gave. a different answer from John was, want of 


How hap PPY must he be, 
So useful all the day, 
His kindness rich and free, 
Without reward or pay. 


On all alike he sheds 
The blessings of his beams, 

No brighter on th* tower heads - 
Than on the cot he gleams. 


Tho” ne*'er one thought is given 
By man to what he owes, 
Still true to laws of heaven, 
He light on them bestows. 


No wonder he looks bright, 
So pleasant every thought ; 

For Sweet smiles come at night 
From daily good deeds wrought.” 


Thus mused the little girl, 
As on the sun she gazed ; 
And deep as buried pearl 
Thoughts 1 in her mind were raised ; 


And then resolved that she 
Would'try that every night 

Should find her face as free 
From 86rrow as the light. 


- THE NEW YEAR. 


Before I shall again have an opportunity to 
speak to my young friends, a new year will be 
opened, and I would say a few words t6' them that 
will be 8uitable for that season of wishes. Think 
of the year that is gone. Do you not recall gome 
actions you wish you had never committed, and 
for which you are s8orry ? Resolve to do 8uch no 
more: Do you nat feel sweet satisfaction as you 
remember times when you have tried hard and 
Succeeded in being good according to the com- 
mands of your parents or friends ? Let this en- 
courage you to try still more in the future to be 
good. 


How many will cry out on New Year's Day— 
[I wish you a happy new year! How few will care- 
fully think of what is embraced in that. expres- 
sion. Do. they wish that the new may be a hap- 
py year to a friend ? If 80, they will do all they 
can to make it 80. If alittle girl or boy cries 
out to their mother or father—*< I wish you a hap- 
py new year !* they should remember how much 
they have to do to bring this wish to pass. If they 
are cross, pettish, or stubborn, they will not 8how 
much that their wish is from the heart, but that 
it is only words. When they do the best they 
can to obey their parents and be good, they give 
the best evidence of how heartily they wish their 
parents and friends a happy new year. And this 
is the way, my young readers, for you to have & 
happy year. But perhaps an earthly year may 
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not be yours, O then do be as good as you can 
be, 80 that your parents and friends can think of 
you with joy. 


THE WIFE'S FAREWELL. 
Original. 
M, 


BY MISS A. DODD. 


SyAapows dim are gathering o'er me, 
And the light is fading fast, 
Darksome is the vale before me, 
And its bounds will soon be past. 
Sadly will my death bereave thee, 
Thou wilt weep when I am gone, 
Rest beloved ! can I leave thee ? 
Leave thee in the world alone ! 


In thy hand my own retaining 
Thou dost fondly o'er me bend, 
Faithful to thy love remaining, 
Kind and faithful to the end. 
Thou wilt miss my voice of gladness 
Never more to sound on earth, 
And thy heart will fill with sadness 
By thy lone deserted hearth. 


Lift thy hapes to heaven above thee, 
”" Think that there in bliss T roam, 
1 would live, and live to love thee, 
But my Father calls me home. 
When the bonds of earth are riven, 
Amd the.reign of death js o'er, 
In the light and joy of heaven 
We shall meet to part no more. 
Hartford, Ct. 


\— 
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Notices. 


IFPADVANCE PAY. It has become abselutely 
necessary for us to observe infuture the following rule: 
All new 8ubscribers must pay one year in advance, un- 
less their names are 8ent by seme agent, who will zee 
to the settiement of the 8ame. The Universahst and 
Ladies Repository is a permanently established work, 
and 8ubscnibers run-no risk in paying one year in ad- 
vance; whereas many pers0ns who subscribe, are ut- 
terly unknown to us. All persons, therefore, who are 
unknown te us, will see the propriety of paying one 
year in advance. 


M7 BACK NUMBERS. £11 All persons who 
subscribe during the volume, must take back Nos, 
of the volume. No aubscription can be taken for less 
than ene volume. 25 cts, will be added to every three 
months unnecessary delay in the payment of each 
year's subscription. To these terms the publisher feels 
4bat be mus? adhere. 


New YEzart—PDEBTs. 1t is an excellent custem, 
followed by many honest persons, to settle up every 
debt they owe as far as pessible by the first of Janua- 
ry. This is eur eustom, and there is nothing that inakes 
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same to many debtors on his account books. Every 
account settled looks pleasant, and * cash to balance ? 
at the foot of the va" column, has a very honest a 
pearance=-in the eyes of one at least—highly creditable 
to the payer. The publisher has to make out several 
large 8ums before January, and the small sums of his 
debtors would be very acceptable to that end. 


FairnDLY GrirTs. The s6as0n has returned for the 
Christmas and New Year's gifts—when one-can make 
a present without its being considered as a declara- 
tion of love, where 'friendship only is cherished, and 
when many are anticipating gifts from friends and rel- 
atives. * The: Rose of Sharon” is 8till our favorite—it 
is our gift, for the best reason in the world—we could 
not find among the whole range of annuals and the 
| gift books of the season, one more expresaive or ap- 
propriate to the seasan. -We have seen 8ome bound 
elegantly indeed—rich enough for the-Queen, for whom 
everything must be gilded and richly adorned ; but the 
true richness of the Rose is not 8een till it is opened— 
then become apparent the leaves of beauty and the 
lines of poetry and truth. 

IF 4 complete assortment of books suitable for the 
$eas0n, may be found at the store of Abel Tompkins, 
32 Cornhill, where we hope our friends will call, as- 
8uring them of being well served.. There may be found 
the annuals, and as good a variety of juvenile works 
as anywhere. 


THz PREACHER. Such is the title of a very protty 
12mo volume of 285 pages, received from P. Price, N. 
York, and on sale at this office. It is a collection of 
very good sermons from various authors in our order, — 
Brs. Le Fevre, Whittaker, T. J. Smith, D. Ackley, C. 
Hammond, T. J. Sawyer, B. B. Hallock, M. B. Smith, 
W. E. Manley, Henry Fitz, (author of * Layman's 
Legacy,') G. W. Quimby, R. O. Williams, M. Ballou, 
E. H. Chapin, —18 sermons in all. The work is very 
neatly got up, and will be valuable in the family or 
8ocial meeting. We commend it to the attention of 
our friends, 


MiniATURE PAINTING. We perceive that our 
friend Moses B. Russell, has returned to Boston, and 
we welcome his return, and notice it for the benefit of 
those who may wigh-a miniature executed in fine style 
and true to nature, While he can finish a work in 
beautiful taste, he can give a true likengss—make the 
living expression to dwell in the colors of art. In the 
collection of paintings at the Atheneum, we noticed 
8ome of his miniatures among the very best specimens 
of 8k there in that department of painting, and have 
8een quite a number of most excellent likenesses. He 
executed one of our own plain face, which everybody 
declares to be good—* How perfectly natural !” is the 
commen exclamation. We say then to our friends— 
Don”t throw away your money, nor waste your time in 
sitting, for a picture under which you will have to write 
your name, but go to an artist who will give you the 
image of reality—the reflection of zelf, as if by 8ome 


magic he had made you look on the ivory and fixed 
there the living colors. Such an one is M. B. 


RusseHM, 
of this city. &#; 14 


SABBATH SCHOOL PRESENT, by H. W. Morse.- We © 


a man feel better than on New Year's Day te be able 
to dwell on the censciousness of not owing any man 
any other than the debt of love. To begin the year 


thus is wise, and then to move en net taking advan- | 


tage of the credit system more than we are necessita- 
ted to, is prudence. Would it not be well for our de- 
4inquent 8ubscribers to think of this? ay, and to act ac- 


have received « little pamphlet of 32 pages, published 
for a teacher's present to the.scholars of the Exeter 
Sabbath School. We know not whether it is intended 
for @ wide distribution. Be that as it may, it contains 
a good variety of religious and moral articles, from Br. 
Morse, excepting one marked selected. More poetry 
would suit children better, we should opine. As it is, 


| 


Eprding to it? And for our publisher 'we would say the 


l 


it, is a pretty prezent, and creditable to the author. 


Notices. | 


There is a portrait on page 81, which, if we do not 
mistake, is that of Dr. Addison, and is there called, 
*an intended likeness of the Rev. Elhanan Winchester.” 
A person might as well call any picture thus as this 
one. It is a deception we do not like—and are stren- 
vous that children should be honestly dealt with. 


Our PrInTER. We have too long neglected to say 
a word in behalf of our Printer, and feel it a great 
neglect, as we could have said one with 80 good a 
grace—the grace of truth. The season of wishes re- 
calls him as among those we must, from past experi- 
ence of fidelity, wish well ; and we now say that we 
are desirous of commending him to our friends as one 
who will, in any style desirable, execute a good piece 
of work for any who wish printing done. He has an 
extensive as88ortment of types, and what is of more 
consequence, knows how to use them, even as a true 
artist does his colors, and has experienced assistants. 
He is perfectly acquainted with all the variety of his 
art, and has proved himself able to turn out as neat a 
work as could be desired. Our periodical will give 
good evidence of uniformity of good work, and it is 
because of this that we pen this honest notice. He is 
an industrious man—always at his business during bu- 
8iness hours—punctual in his engagements—his expen- 
8es are large,—and deserving, we desire for him the 
favors of our friends. To our ministering brethren, who 
may want sermons, addresses, or any works printed, 
we beg leave to say a word in * our printer's' behalf; 
and we do this assured that they wish work well done, 
and done by those who have sympathy with us. We 
8ay all this for * our printer* as any generous 
heart would speak for one with whom they are con- 
nected, and would encourage, and who is deserving. 


Nzw Yorsx CnrisTIAnN MessENGER. We have 
received the' firs: No. of Br. Price's paper with the 
- above title—formerly known by the name of the © Uni- 
versalist Union.* It now appears in a large sheet, 
containing more matter than any weekly paper in the 
order, and is published in a very handsome dress. The 
number before us is a very excellent one, and we doubt 
not but that the subscribers will be served continuous- 
ly with a rich feast. 


SHAK8SPEARE AND His FRIENDS, or, The © Golden 
Age* of Merry England. 8 vols. For sale at Mussey's 
Bookstore, 29 Cornhill. | 

An exceedingly humorous work, and to speak in its 
own quaint style, of marvellous wit and originality. It 
embraces many well known incidents in the life of the 
great bard of Avon, and gives a very life-like portrait- 
ure of his private and social character. Many of the 
illustrious personages of the * Golden Age” are intro- 
duced as actors in the scenes, among whom are Queen 
Elizabeth, the brave Sir Walter Raleigh and his beau- 
tiful and devoted wife, the Earl of Southampton, Fran- 
cis Bacon, and Lord Es8ex. The work is characterized 
by its quaintness of 8tyle and the vivid individuality of 
its personages. They are well sustained throughout— 


none. more successfully than the generous, convivial, 


witty Shakspeare—the king of the drama and the 
prince of poets. ' The following words put in his mouth, 
are beautiful in their truth, and will serve to illustrate 
the general style of the-work. - | 
; Be assured that he who loveth sincerely, loveth 
only the more, the greater shall be the difficulties that 
 Oppose his affection ; for love is that sort of Seed, 
which, once planted in the 8oil, will live on through 
the sharpest winter—nay, though hillocks of snow be 
- piled upon it, and all manner of fierce 8torms assail the 
very spot it doth inhabit—tbere it shall dwell unbarm- 
ed ; and in its proper season of sunshine—lo ! you see 


{ 


'to the Savior. 
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it a perfect plant, rejoicing in 8uch exquisite beauty as 
ravisheth the heart that can appreciate its divine per- 
fections.* - 8s. C. E. | 


HYPERION : A RoMANCE. By the author of © Ou- 
tre Mer.*—This work has been s8ome time out of press, 
and has received the commendations of critics to an 
unusual extent. ' It is certainly a very beautiful thing. 
There is but a simple thread of narrative running 
through it, but upon this thread are strung * multitudi- 
nous* descriptions of exceeding beauty, and sentiments 
of exquisite poetry. The same style abounds in similes 
of singular delicacy and perfectness, and is, throughout, 
one unbroken flow of 8weet thoughts, sweetly expres- 
8ed. The author is a German scholar, and has inter- 
woven 8ome of the wildest of the Rhine legends, and 
s8o0Mme of the sweetest fugitive poems of the minor Ger- 
man poets with the narrative of his hero, The $tyle of 
our author, too, is tinctured with Germanisms, but he 
does not run wildly into all the extravagancies of the 
transcendental s8chool. To all who love poetry and 
romance, warmed and vivified -by an understream of 
rich philosophy, we earnestly recommend an attentive 
perusal of Professor Longfellow's * HYPERION.” 

S. C. E. 


To CorrtEsPonNDENTS AND REAaDERs. We always 
welcome E.J. C's. communications, but she will highly 
oblige us by using a little more care on her manuseripts, 
We abominate blue ink, especially the pale. It makes us, 
and the printers, look blue. Her favors last s8ent will ap- 
pear in due time, and we know she is too pleasant to refuse 
a little more care to make more plain her chirography. 

We appreciate the kindness of our friend and brother 
who sent us © The Betrayer,* but must decline publisbing 
it. It gives a view of the character of Judas we cannot 
favor, and our convictions will not permit us to assent to 
giving it publicity. We do not believe he ever meant harm 
We 8hall find a safe opportunity to-return 
the MS. without *expense to our friend, and throw ourself 
upon his kindoess rightly to appreciate our motives. We 
hope to hear from him again. We have read many of his ar- 
ticles with pleasure. 

In the notice in our last of the © A. Library Association,” 
last line for—* name or title,” read © name a fitle., 

Friend W. B. of Ravena, O. Accept my thanks for your 
attentions. I regret that you did not get the Roses desired; 
and could you designate a way to 8end, I could 8end you a 
dozen at the wholesale price. We are all well at home. 
A Miller has somewhat eclipsed the Martin, and the end of 
the world in 1843 is the novelty now. —. —. L. is with 
me—is well, and would be remembered. H.'B. 

The article from Br. Dods, of Provincetown, will be in- 
serted in our next. As will the notice from J. M. A. — 
Articles must be sent early the preceding month to gain an 
insertion in any particular No. - Our matter for Dec. was 
in type before the receipt of the latter, which will account 
for its being deferred. | 


Monthly Record. 
OrxDinAaTIONSs. Br. E. M. Pingree, was ordained in 


Cincinnati, O. in Oct. last. * Br. J. Harris, in Danville, Vt. 
in the early part of Nov. 


Es8xx QUARTERLY CONFERENCE. Met in Glouces- 
ter, West Parish, Oct. 16. The meeting is described as a 


very interesting one. 


Removal. Br. A. A. Folsom has removed from Hing- 
ham, to Cabotville, Mass. ; and in consequence the © Gos- 
pel Witness* has been discontinued. Br. J. M. Asher has 
taken the charge of the Society in E. Lexington, Mass. 


az 
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DzAaTH an THE MinisTRY. We have the gorrow of 
recording the death of Br. A. L. Balch, who departed this 
life on the 4th of Nov. 'The departure of this brother was 
in accordance with the spirit of our faith—resigned in heart 
and mind he died in trustfulness and hope ; and while we 
mourn our loss, we rejoice in his gain. A correspondent 
of the Trumpet, Br. John Moore, describes the' last scene 
thus ;—Many of his friends called to see him, whom he 
exhorted to continue steadfast in the cause of truth, and go 
forward in building up the glorious cause in which they had 
been mutually engaged. His brother, W. 8. Balch, of Pro- 
vidence, who stood by him to close his eyes in death, he 
exhorted to faithfulness, in his calling as a minister of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. And after saying all that he could con- 
cerning his family (his wife and s0n,) and given directions 
to his brother with regard to his burial, &c. and taken an 
affectionate leave of all, he desired them to sing the hymn 
commencing— 


* Come thou Fount of every blessing, 
Tune my heart to sing thy grace, 
Streams of mercy never ceasing, 
Call for 80ngs of loudest pratie.” 


After which he desired to be moved 80 that he could see 
the 8un, which in all the loveliness of an autumnal gunset, 
was just receding from his view in more senses than one,— 
he observed the beauty and glory of the scene, and remark- 


Monthly Record. 


- 


ed, © I shall soon behold a brighter sun !* and when the light 
of day went down, the lamp of life went out, without the 


motion of a muscle, or the uttering of a groan.—His | 
memory is fondly cherished in love by a large circle of 


friends who knew and loved him. 

ConvERsIon. The Editor of the Trumpet in his paper 
for Nov. 9. 8ays,—* We had an interview on Saturday last 
with the Rev. Wm. Jackson, a Baptist preacher, of South 
Bogton ; and he communicated to-us, the cheering informa- 
tion, that he fully believed in the final holiness and hap- 
piness of all the human race. Mr. Jackson (or Br. Jack- 
80N as it is more proper to call him) has been long a preach- 
er of the gospel,; as he understoqd it. He is a native of 
England, and commenced preaching there as a Wesleyan 


Methodist in 1822. He came to this country in 1829, and |. 


800n Settled in Halifax, N. S. He remained here 8ome 
ears ; and in the meantime, his views on the 8ubject of 
ptizm having changed, he became a Baptist preacher. 
As 8uch he came to Boston in 1837, and has since been a 
Baptist preacher, at South Boston. His mind for 8o0me 
time has been gradually verging towards Universalism, al- 
though he was acquainted neither with Universalists nor 
their books. _ A short time since a friend put into his hand 
that deeply interesting work, the * Life of Murray.” He 
read it with the greatest interest ; and when he came to the 
close, was obliged to 8ay, * This is .not what 1 have sup- 
posed Universalizm to be. If Tx1s be Universalism, I am 
a Universalist.” 
among his former brethren, for his mind became more and 


more convinced that it was his.duty to avow his bonest 
convictions. 


UnivER8ALIsT ExPosiToR. The excellent No. for 
Nov. elosed the volume, and any brother in the ministry 
who can examine the volume and decide that the 8ubserip- 
tion price ($2), was not well laid out. has entirely a dif- 
ferent standard than we whereby to. judge of the worth of 
the aids to study and biblical criticiem. We have to turn 
our head away as we write that there is a probability of 
this work being discontinued for the want of paying 8ub- 

-8cribers. 

ed in the order, and if we must write that it is stopped, we 
shall do 80 feeling to our hearts* core that it reflects dis- 
grace- upon the intelligence of our denomination. 'The pub- 
lishers say in the lagt No. that 400 out of 800 subscribers 
had not then paid their subscriptions! We 8hould think 


He preached but a few sabbaths more 


; dleton, Conn. was dedicated on Oct. 16. 


It is a 8hame that 8uch a work cannot be sustain- | 


that this would be sufficient to make any friend of the work 
ee the necessity of paying immediately, who may be as 
yet a delinquent. 


DevprcaTion. A church owned too-thirds'by the Uni- 
versalists in Sutton, N. H. was dedicated Oct. 31. A Uni- 
versalist, a Methodist, a Free Will Baptist, and a Calvinistic 
Baptist, took part in the service. 


Tanz Bosron As80CIATION, met in Danvers, New 
Mills, on the 6th of Nov. There was a ſull attendance of 
ministers and quite a number of delegates. There was a 
meeting the evening previous, sermon by the writer 3 on 
the forenoon of the day Br. H. Ballon preached an occa- 
8ional germon, and to our mind it was one of his best efforts 
and a noble one. A copy was requested for publication, 


| and we hope it may be furnished. Br. J. S. Barry preached 


in the afternoon. A conference meeting was held in the 
evening, but we were necessitated by sickness to leave 
early in the afternoon, The season is described as a rich. 
one of 8piritual delight. A proposition for altering the con- 

stitution 80 that the meeting shall be held on the 1lst Wed- 
nesday in May, instead of in Nov. was recorded to be acted 
upon at the next meeting. A vote of affectionate respect to 
the memory of Br. 'T. F. King, was passed. 


DzpicaTions. A new church, highly creditable to the 
zeal of our friends in South Reading, Mass. was dedicated 
on the 21st, of Nov. Another was to: be dedicated in 
Hinsdale, N. H. onthe 28th of Nov. A church in Belfast, 
Me. was dedicated Oct. 30. 


DEepicaTiIon. A church was dedicated on the 2d of 
Oct. in New Gloucester, Me. Br. E. W. Lock; late of 
Lynn, Mass. has engaged with the society in this place. 
The new and elegant church for the Universalists in Mid- 
The installation 
of Br. L. 8. Everett took. place in the afternoon, and the 
recognition of a church in the evening. Woe learn that the 
church thus consecrated is one of the most finished and ele-. 
gant in the city, if not the 8uperior of all. 


REes1GNATION. Woe learn by Br. Gurley of the © Star 
in the West,* that Br. Wm. West, a worthy and beloved 
minister of truth, has resigned the charge of the Universalist 
80ciety in the city of Cincinnati. Br. Gurley adds, —* His 
letter to the Trustees breathes the very spirit of. Universal- 
im. He gays, *I leave you brethren in the gpirit of the 
holy gospel I here preached unto you.** Br. West had 
tendered his resignation prior to his going to Europe, but 


1 was importuned to continne the charge, at least another 


year, and he consented. He assigns as his reason for again 
wishing to resign, his deep affliction in consequence. of the 
recent death of his amiable wife. He however gives reason 
to hope that he will after a few months. return, and again ” 
proclaim the great s8alvation. We regret, very much regret 
his departure. He leaves the s8ociety in a very flourishing 
condition, and all will part with him with sorrow.* Br. 
Gurley has accepted an invitation to 8ucceed Br. West. 


New PrxEACHER. Br. G. Bates announces in the © Ban- 
ner* that Br. Oliver H. Quinby of Saccarappa, Me. has 
entered the field of the gospel- ministry.' TY 


List of Letters conlaining Remittances received since our 
last, ending Nov. 29, 1839. | 

P. T., Claremont, $2 ; C. F. T., Claremont, $2 ; W.P., 
Vergennes, $2 ; J. B., Lancaster, $4 ; F. D., -Higgan- 
num, ($2 for 'T. W.,) $5 ; Post Master, Bridgewater, $4; 
C. C., E. Springfield, $2 ; C. G:, Oil Creek, $4; JT. C. 8S., 
Sudbury, $2; Poet Master, Cooperstown, (we have writ- 
ten for Miss T.”*s residence) $4; 8. 8., Cassville, (the 
Rose of Sharon can be had of Rev. A. Case, Charleston,S. 
C.— Money sent, TWENTY per cent discount) $5; L. 
H , Perrinton, $2; J. M. 8., Hartford, $20 ; D. C., Bath, 


| $5 ; C. J., Dexter, $2; F. H., Newtown, $14. 


, 


*To Reagon's Xsle a bark there came.” 


A BALLAD— SUNG BY MR. BRAHAM,.,— COMPOSED BY M188 SCROOBY. 
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Now Love had reason oft deceived, 
Yet 8he for once the boy believed: 
She fearless trusted to his care, 

The blue-eyed maid, her daughter fair. 


« Farewell,” said Love, e, 
Then way'd his hand, © Good bye, Good bye " 
With love, Peace left her native shore, 

And Reason 8aw her child no more. 
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DEATHS BITTERNESS PAST. 
Original. 
BY REV. JOHN BOVEE DODS. 


Tas following sermon was delivered in the Universal- 
ist Church in Provincetown, Mass. by the pastor, 
Sunday, Nov. 17, 1839, on the death of CnarLEs 
CoLLins PARKER, . 


* Surely the bitterness of death is past.* 1 SAML, xv. 32. 


AN army of more than two hundred thousand men 
marched, under Saul, king of Israel, against 
Agag king of the Amalekites, and slaughtered 
every individual in his ' kingdom, and took him 
prisoner. It was in the strict sense of the word 
a war of extermination. Old and young, and 
great and 8mall, were 8wept to the grave in the 
tempest of battle. Agag alone was left alive. 
Among the 8lain, his dearest friends and connec- 
tions were numbered, 80 that there was not a 
80litary being left to whom he was bound by the 
ties of consanguinity. His government was de- 


molished—his_s8ubjects were consigned to one | 


common tomb, and the glory and grandeur of his 
kingdom were eclipsed forever ! Stript of all his 
regal splendor, and solitary and pensive on earth, 
he was brought a prigoner to Jerusalem, As he 
was led forward to the spot of execution, and 
gazed upon the fatal axe by which he was to be 
cloven down, he exclaimed in the words of our 
text, © Surely the bilterness of death 18 past.* 

Life, being the highest—the dearest gift of the 
munificent Creator, is consequently, when en- 
shrined. in virtue, the greatest possible blessing 
to the creature, and in competition with it, all 
other blessings dwindle into insignificance and 
nothingness. It is that proud boon of inconceiv- 


8ings with value. Itis the breathing spirit of the 
Almighty animating an organized frame, and 
conferring delight. As life is therefore 8weet, 80 
death, its opposite, is biffer. And as death tears 
us ſrom all that werlove and fondly cherish on 


earth—tcars us from our homes and kindred— 
VOL. VIII. 36 


-.. able worth, which stamps at once, all other bles- | 


——— 


from the embrace of parents, friends, and chil. 
dren—from the glories of nature and the dear 
light of mortal life, 80 it has been, with the sound- 
est propriety styled the © king of terrors.” 

But 8weet as is life, and terrible and bitter as is 
death, yet 8uch a combination of circumstances 
may transpire, as in the case of Agag, that shall, 
not only overpower life, but remove the bitter- 
ness of death, and force us to let go our eager 
grasp*on the world, When by any train of pro- 
vidential events, or of unforeseen misfortunes, 
our earthly hopes are blasted, and our brightest 
expectations and prospects are darkened—if the 
clouds of adversity lower and thicken around our 
heads, and obscure and darken our bright men- 
tal 8ky—if those, whom we loved, and by whom 
we were beloved, are gone, we are then often 
weaned from the objects of this momentary being, 
and in view of the accumulated woes that sur- 
round us, we can exclaim—* Surely the bitterness 
of death is past' even before we feel its icy hand. 
The moment that -all the pleasures of life are 
overbalanced by pain and distress, either of body 
or mind, with no cherished hope of relief, we 
then gladly resign ourselves to death, and geek 
repose in its 8olemn shroud. 'This was the case 
with Agag, who, being a heathen, entertained no 
hope of a future existence through a resurrection 
in Christ,. The bitterness of death was past to 
him, because all the joys of his existence were 
overpowered by distress. 


Human life is a momentary dream ; an empty 
shade, Like as the lightning which writes its 
firey path on the'dark cloud and expires, 80 hu- 
man existence is but a meteor's blaze. It is often 
bright and dazzling in its momentary course, is 
attended with many delights, but like the light- 
ning's flash expires in the darkness of death. 


We come into existence ignorant and helpless. 
The first idea of which we have any distinct re- 


membrance is that we were encircled by a moth- 
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er's arm, and hung upon a mother's smile, In 
her society, with -those toys and playthings she 
gave us, was created our first little world. There 
we received our first impressions of those pleas- 
urable delights of which our natures are 80 8us- 
ceptible. From that dear twilight of our being 
we pass on to youth—thence to manhood and 
age; and in every period we find those enjoy- 
ments which the hand- of heaven has sown in the 
whole path of mortal life ſrom infancy to age, and 
80 varied those enjoyments as exactly to adapt 
them to each season. and period of our present 
existence. But perhaps the happiest, as well as 
the most interesting period of human life is the 
bloom of youth when just ripening into manhood. 
Then the bones are moistened with marrow. The 
crimson current of life lows ſull, free and warm, 
| in its destined channels. - 'Fhe heart beats high 
with dearest hopes of earthly bliss, and the cheeks 
are mantled with living smiles. 'DThe 8tep is firm 
and elastic ; and through the lustre' of the eye 
beams the ripening gentus of the soul. Crime 
has not yet stained the hands, nor guilt polluted 
the fountains of the heart. It is a stranger to 
disappointment and woe. Nothing but fairy 
dreams of bliss lingerin its inmost recesses. The 
world seems a realm whose tranquil serenity was 
neyer disturbed by adverse storms of suffering 
and pain ; nor its sky overcast by clouds and 
darkness of affliction, distress and gloom. 

Not only the world shines an Eden filled with 
flowers of perennial bloom, but his associates and 
companions s8eem angels ministering to his de- 
light. Wherever he goes, fond dreams of hap- 
piness spring up in his imagination, Fair forms 
of pleasure seem to dance in his path, and the 
8ilken charms of affection cluster around his 
heart, and in ten thousand strings of purest love 
bind him to his dear sisters, brothers, and to the 
8ocial companions of his early life forever. Here 
all is 8unshine—all is joy—all is a bright mid-day 
dream. Here then the mind clings to life, with 
all the burning ardor of youthful fire, and natur- 
ally shudders at the thought of death. 

And is it possible that a blooming youth, in the 
full possession of all these enjoyments, could: be 
brought, not only to resign the whole, but to goar 
80 far in moral and intellectual grandeur—and to 
feel 80 deeply resigned to God—and attain 8uch 
a manly conquest over the tomb as to realize the 
weight of our text—* Surely the bitterness of 
death is:past 7* I answer yes.; it is even 80. And 


Death's Bitlterness Past. 


| youth, who has left the stage of action under 8uch 
circumstances of magnanimous triumph. And 


what, it may be asked, removed from him the 
bitterness of death, and gave him victory.? In 
answer to this question, I would first reply neg- 
alively, that it was not the loss of all thoge whom 
he held dear on earth, as in the case of Agag. 
No—his existence was not poisoned, the sky of 
his mortal life was not obscured, and the innocent 
pleasures and enjoyments of big youth were. not 
blighted forever in the destruction of his kindred 
and friends, He was not left solitary and pen- 
8ive on earth. No—he had kind brothers, who 
were dear to his heart. He had most amiable 
and affectionate sisters who were the light of his 
abode, and a tender mother, who to the last throb- 
bing pulse of life stood by his couch of pain, and 
administered to his wants. Nor was he brought 
to. 8urmount and triumph over the bitterness of 
death by the pains of a wasting consumption 
overpowering the pleasures and enjoyments of 
life. No—long before his disease-had made any 
advances—while he was yet 1n his usual health 
and happiness, he .often, mentioned to me that 
death to him had no terrors—on that s8ubject his 
mind was at rest. 

The question then returns, what was it that re- 
moved the bitterness of death from the mind of 
this young man in the very bloom of youth, with 
all its fairy hopes and s8unny smiles resting upon 
his head ? .I answer that it was the power of his 
gospel faith and hope in the promise of God, re- 
vealed in the immeasurable plan "of mediatorial 


|grace through Jesus Christ 'the Savior of the 


world, He was born under the doctrine of end- 
less torment, and for the first twelve years of his 
life he was taught this unhappy sentiment which 
has, for three centuries, been pouring its streams 
of torment on the christian world more bitter than 
wormwood and gall, Here his reason found no 
rock on which to build, nor his meek 8pirit any 
place of rest. He Hataned to the tidings of ,an- 
gels, peace on earth and good will to men, aban- 
doned the sentiment of endless torment, and em- 
braced that of Universal Salvation. This remoy- 
ed the bitterness of death, and gave him a firm 
christian triumph over the tomb. His spotless 
life gave him not only a pure, unsullied con- 
science, but also the 8weet rewards of heavenly 
peace ; while his faith and hope enabled him to 
resign the world with all those fond and smiling 
attractions it presents to the youthful mind, and 


brother Parker, whose death we deplore, is the 


completely removed the bitterness of death. 


In this nature he declared, as the Son of God, 


'ness 8olemnly gathering around his cross ! | He 


| held God's everlasting Son laid in the tomb. 


—_ 
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As before remarked, he had resigned the sen-' 
timent of unending woe, and listened to the im- / 
mortal gong of angels sweetly stealing on the 
midnight hour, and breaking the silence which 
slumbered on Judea's plain. By an eye of faith 
he had een the light from heaven illuminating 
the dark concave with a blaze of glory, and shep- 
herds gazing entranced upon the surpassing splen- 
dor of the scene displayed from eternity ; and 
listening to the immortal shout—*Glory to God «n 
the highest, on earth peace, good will to men.” 
By an eye of faith he had 8een the Savior passing 
from his helpless condition in a manger onward 
to that power when he stilled the elements and 
awoke the dead—passing from a manger to a 
cross ; from the songs of angels to the curses 
and mockeries of men, and from crowns of thorns 
to crowns of glory ! He had heard him reveal the 
destiny of man, and expatiate on the paternal 
character of God. 'He had heard him bequeath 
the strange gyft of God—eternal hfe—to a dying 
world in the holy and immortal nature of angels. 


that they should be confirmed through a resur- 
rection into future scenes of changeless and un- 
ending beatitude in heaven. There by the power 
of God they should be made equal unto the an- 
gels, and be. the children of God being the chil- 
dren. of the resurrection. He 8aw him manifest 
the divine perfections of his Father to the world 
in hving the precepts he taught, and not by re- 
sisting evil, but in returning good for evil. He 
8aw him manifest all the great and brilliant vir- 
tues of his character on the cross in triumphing 
over the bitterness of death in its most aggrava- 
ted forms. At the grandeur of the scene he 8aw 


the 8un withdrawing his light and sleeping, as it | 


were, in the drapery of his own clouds, and dark- 


heard the earthquake rumbling its thunders— 
convulsing the globe—saw the ro&ks rending, the 
graves opening, and the dead arising! He 8aw 
nature in majesty and terror hovering round his 
cross, and there bringing to a centre all that, is 
grand, sublime ' and awful in her realms, as the 
magnanimous 8ufferer expired ! 

All this by an eye of ſaith he beheld. He be- 


Thence he arose as the first fruits of the human 
harvest and entered heyond its darkness and 
gloom into the undying light of eternity. By an 
eye of faith he beheld the great Mediator en- 


| of the earthy, 


throned, and pledged to reign until all things in 


heaven and earth shall be subdued to him, and 
God shall be all in all, He firmly believed the 
resurrection in Christ to be our only hope of a 
future world. He cherished the faith that since 
by man came death, by man came also the regsur- 
rection'of the dead: .- He cherished the faith that 
as in Adam all die, ever 80'in Christ shall all be 
made alive, and in kim bear the image of the 
heavenly, as in Adam they once bore the image 
In fine; he believed that we 
Should "be raised in an incorruptible, glorious, 
powerful, spiritual body, and that all human kind, 
congregated beyond the reach of death and pain, 
Should together shout ©O death ! where is thy 


sting ? O grave! where is thy victory ? The 


sting of death is sin; and the strength of sin is 
the law ; but thanks be to God, who giveth us 
the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
Because Christ lived he believed we 8hould 
live also. From this world of suffering, imper- 
fection and change he looked forward, 'as he lay 
upon his dying bed, to the cloudless resurrection 
world, from whence Christ, the bright angel of 
eternal truth and life, arrayed in robes of heaven, 
shall descend, approach, and stand before the 
tomb !—shall smite the 8olemn house of s1ilence ! 
The cerements of the dead shall burst ! The solid 
doors of the cold prison of earth give way ! The 
fetters riveted by the hammer of death shall fall ! 
And at the 8ound of his insptring voice, the dead 
Shall rise ; and redeemed captives, from sin and 


death and pain forever free, shall triumph in im- 


mortal existence. 

He saw this, and the bitterness of death was 
past. In faith he 8aw the resurrection state 
where glorified millions-walk the fair banks of 
crystal streams, and bathe in living fountains. 
There he saw no cheeks 8uffused with tears ; nor 
did 8ighs of parting friendship rise from bleeding 
hearts.” The parent's fondest wish was realized, 
and love and friendship reigned unbroken and 
perpetual. To him the bitterness of death was 
past ; and in the enjoyment of this sublime faith 
and hope, and with the peace of heaven in his 
Soul, he fell asleep. He is now in heaven. 

I am well aware that it will now be said by the 
objector, that it cannot-be that the faith and hope 
of this lamented youth, 8o completely removed 
the bitterness of death ; because, that the believ- 
er in endless misery, having an unshaken faith in 
that sentiment, may also-exclaim * Surely the bit- 
terness of death is past.* 'This I deny ; for no. 
man ever has drawn—nor can draw, any Congso- 
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lation ſrom his faith in. the doctrine of unending |; 


torment. Nor can 8uch a wretched faith resign 
him to God—noy enable him to rejoice and tri- 
umph over the bitterness of death. Such a be- 
liever draws all his consolation from the salvation 
part of his doctrine, and this alone enables him 
to rejoice and triumph over the bitterness of 
death, While on the- other hand, faith in the 
wretched sentiment of undying pain, fans up a 
flame of misery. in the bosom, which the most ex- 
alted anticipations of future glory are unable to 
quench. Nothing that heaven can give can crush 
the hydra woe this deplorable doctrine cre- 
ates and fosters in the 8oul. It is at war with all 
that is benignant and holy in God, angels and 
men. It claims a pretended and sovereign right 
to 8tand the test-of justice at 8ome final day be- 
fore the compassionate Redeemer of the world, 
and legally demand its 8ubjects of torture. 'This 
doctrine contends that a fallen angel will wrest 
them from his once bleeding, but now glorified 
hand at the very threshold of eternity—there tear 
the human family in pieces by separation—sun- 
der the most and endearing affections heaven 
ever rooted in the s8oul-—set at defiance every 
devout aspiration ever breathed to heaven for the 
8alvation of the world, and thus mock at the 
ſondest desire of the christian bosom. And does 
this remove the bitterness of death ? No! This 
doctrine claims a pretended right to crush to 
atoms every parental hope, by claiming victims 
out 'of every family, or circle of relatives and 
friends, and to change the warm current of chris- 
tian love and compassion into 8toic apathy in 
every celestial bogom. 'All heaven thus harden- 
ed, and prepared to feast at the sight of consum- 
mate misery, this fallen angel, having every fibre 
of his infernal, malignant heart gratified, will 
then descend triumphant with countless millions 
of all ages—ſrom the little child that could but 
just discern between good and evil up to him who 
dropt in death under the weight f years—with 
this unnumbered throng he will descend to the 
infernal regions of black despair, while those in 
heaven 8hout—*glory !' exulting in ruin, de- 
8truction and pain ! Immortal God ! is this the 
Spirit of heaven-that triumphs over the bitterness 
of death ? No! All that we call benevolent here, 
starts with horror. at the shocking scene ! - 

The anticipation of eternal pain fills every 


christian bogom with mourning and gloom, and is | 


destructive of every joy. In prospect of this un- 


Dealh's Bilterness Pas. 


er have been stript of every consolation, and 
brought down with sorrow to the grave. We 
often behold parents who have consigned an only 
gon to the tomb. With the most painful emo- 
tions they 8can even the virtuous life of their 


child. They reflect upon his moral worth which 
endeared him to all. They trace him through 


the scenes of his boyhood and youth. 'They mark 
the 8weetness of his disposition—his veneration 
to his parents—and his cheerſulness and inno- 
cency among his playmates. Nor do they s8top 
here. They trace. their lovely boy up to man- 
hood, and from that to his dying day. 'They con- 
template the brilliancy of his mind, and that no- 
ble rank of respectability he ever maintained. 
Having diligently investigated his conduct through 
life and found no stain, they pursue him in thought 
to eternity, and with rending anguish of goul 
pronounce him in the abodes of the damned, be- 
cause he met with no mysterious change this side 
the grave ! And is this a s8entiment that removes 
the bitterness of death, and fills the soul with 
peace and joy? No! Why all this anxiety and. 
woe among christians? Alas ! their bleeding 
hearts will tell you why. . Their teachers, in- 
stead of comforting their hearts with the glad 
tidings of that great joy which shall. be unto all 
people, have -torn them. open with the thunder- 
bolts of unending damnation ! 'They will point 
you with a brimfut eye to the green 8ward that 
covers the father; the mother, the child, the hus- 
band, the wife or friend they loved, while un- 
known terrors chill the soul. Instead of remoy- 
ing the bitterness of death, what -awful conge- 
quences the doctrine of never ending woe in- 
volyes. So that we may fully see the boasted 
comfort this unrighteous sentiment gives—from 
the anticipation let us turn to the supposed re- 
ality. Those children, which have. been torn 
from your society by death, are yet embraced in 
the circle of your well-wishes and love. Imagi- 
nation often places their loved forms before your 
eyes, and hears the s8weet 80und of their voices 
yet falling with melancholy music on your. ear, 
We will suppose them involved in endless misery, 


| while you have arisen to worlds of light in heaven. 


Now look down and gee them eternally fixed in 
the most excruciating pain. 'There oh, father 
and mother are the once 8portive children of your 
arms! There see the miserable objects of all 
your toils, your affections, your tears, your de- 
sires, and prayers! Do you feel no anxiety for 


heaven]y sentiment many a father—many a moth- 


| their welfare ; and do no clouds of trouble rise 


to darken your light in glory ? Parents will you 
8it on your celestial height unmoved at the pains 
and groans of your own suffering offspring ?—or 
at the groans of suffering millions, and not feel 
one yearning of compassion over their unhappy 
fate ? If 80, I ghall not envy you your eat. 
You may keep it. It would be no heaven to me. 
God grant that this bogom may never feel one 
aspiring wish to s8uch an abode. | 
And is this the doctrine, that gives you joy and 
triumph over the bitterness of death ? If 80, I 
entreat you once more by all the ties that bind 
man—by thoge of kindred blood and parental 
love—by the love of God and the voice of Christ 
—by all the bowels of mercy in time and in eter- 
nity that can be made to move at woe—l entreat 
you to look down once more to flaming worlds ! 
There perhaps is a friend, who in this life was 
your benefactor, He saw you in distress and he 
flew to 'your relief, He s8aw you on a bed of 
pain, and with a hand of compassion kindly sup- 
ported your aching head, and whispered the ac- | 
cents of encouragement and consolation. 'The 
hand that administered to your relief and fed the 
poor is now frying in flames, and the voice that 
8poke you comfort 1s venting the groans of des- 
pair! Where—O ! where has your mercy fled ? 
Where are those religious feelings you expe- 
rienced on earth and which prompted you to love 
your enemies, and to 8vecor the distressed ? 
Where has your christian benevolence fled ? Are 
you changed, hardened, and insensible to that 
moral flow of feeling which we call the true spirit 
of religion here ? If 80; then we are now com- 
pletely ignorant of the nature of that spirit which 
warms the bosoms of the glorified in heaven, and 
all the religious exercises we experience on these 
mortal shores are but 80 many deceptions receiv- 
ed through the medium of the senses.- But grant 
them to be the breathings of the same spirit 
which burns in the just made perfect, and the 
gight of endless misery would unparadise the 
realms of glory and paralize the heavenly song 
of redemption. This infernal grandeur of woe 


which in the sublime of terror infinitely trans- | 


cends the lightning's blaze, can never remove 


the bitterness of . death but on the contraty gives | 


it all its chiling horrors. 
We have now clearly s$hown that the doctrine 
of endless misery can, in no sense, 8ustain the 


80ul in the hour of death ; and have clearly point- || 


ed out that in- our young lamented friend it was 


the zentiment of universal grace that brought 


Death's Bilterness Past.— The Vision. 
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consolation and joy, and removed the bitterness 
of death. He was an amiable young man for 
whom I cherished a deep affection, and_ our last 
farewell was painful and trying. But the dear 
youth is gone ; and with triumphant composure 
did he leave us exhorting his equals and aged 
companions to live to God. Never more on earth 
shall we hear his well remembered yoice. But 
mourning mother, sisters, brothers, and friends, 
let us be comforted in the pleasing hope that we 
shall meet him again beyond the storms of this 
ever changing life! Yes, we shall meet him in 
heaven, and hear his loved voice 8ound immortal 
where death and parting shall.be known no more. 
Let us live in accordance with the faith we pro- 
fess ; and cherish in our hearts the spirit of uni- 
versal benevolence, 80 that when we shall be 
called from these mortal shores, we may not only 
feel that the bitterness of death is past, but be 
enabled to breathe out in resignation— 


* This life's a dream, an empty show, 
But the bright world to which I go 
Hath joy substantial and sincere, 
When $hall I wake and find me there ? 


O, glorious hour ! O, blest abode ! 
I shall be near and like my God ; 

And flesh and sin no more control 
The sacred pleasures of the soul.” 


— — 
FC Ep—_—_ 


THE FISION. 
Original, S 


O pay by day I'm weaned from earth, 
I'm humbled, chastened, bowed, 

Shadows are round each form of mirth, 
And o'er me dark dense clouds ; 

And best of all the visions given 

Is when I catch a glimpse of heaven. 


I 8at me down last night and gazed 
Up to the starry skies, 
And deeply was my 8s0ul amazed 
As changed to angel eyes 
Was each bright gem that glittered there, 
Each glistening with sweet pity's tear. 


I gazed and gazed, all wrapt in thought, 
As holy Stephen did, 

When 1 in his soul a spell was wrought, 
' That made no longer hid 

The glories of the world of light, 

And heaven and Christ burst on his sight. 


I read those eyes as best I could, 
As though they were of those 

Who cannot speak, though fain they would, 
When ours are bitter woes ; 

And sweet the consciousness to me, 

That they had holy sympathy. 


Yes, yes, there were pure angels blest 
Bending in love o'er me, 
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Wishing'to calm my heaving breast, 

And bid my sorrow flee ; 
I heard them whisper, sweet though dim, 
«What shall we 8ay to comfort him ?? 


And then there seemed a council held, 
For many plans had they ; 

O how my heart with gladness 8welled, 
And prayed their longer stay ! 

They parted—and I heard their wings 

As when in dreams our mother sings. 


Then, O my God ! what glory burst 
On my astonished sight, 
Revealing all that I had nurst 
Of hope and promise bright, 
As open flew the golden gates, — 
© See, 8ee,” sang they, © what you awaits !? 


{ 


God ! how thy child did gaze intense, 
For then the lost and dear 
I 8aw, and with a mystic sense 
Their very thoughts could hear, 
And they were all of those they left, 
To know the grief of love bereft. 


And I could gee how their chief joy 
That gave them holy bliss, 

Was, © We shall meet ! No doubts annoy 
Our confidence in this ! 

And then in thought they sang an hymn, 

Sweet as the song of seraphim. 


Closed were the gates! How dark was earth ! 
And yet it did not seem, 
Like a rude act to spoil our mirth, 
But as a sleep, to dream 
Of what is all 80 bright that we 
Long to leave earth and to it flee. 
But nay ! I will not long to leave 
This 8phere of duty given ; 
But when grief 's bitter sighs I heave, 
I'l think of glorious heaven ; 
And then the vision of last night, 
Shall make my 8hadowy thoughts all bright. 
B, 
—————>pvn Cc Vw ——— 


RELIGION AND TRUE GREATNESS. 
A DIALOGUE, 
Original. 
FREDERICK. You promised to conyince me that 


religion was an amiable quality or disposition of 


the mind. I should like to hear you prove it. | 


Epwary. I believe I said that the religion of 


the bible was altogether lovely ; . and you thought 
otherwise. 

Frepertcx, Not precisely 80. I said that I 
liked noble qualities, generous impulses, and he- 
roic deeds ; and I referred you to -the ancients 
for examples of these—to the patriotisgm of Reg- 
ulus, Brutus, and Cato, I mentioned many other 
examples. 

EpwaRD. At the same time, you thought that 


Religion and True Greatness. 


| 


of the world. | 


*» 
* 


was a narrow, bigoted principle, that it consisted 


of - grave countenances, s8olemn mummery, and 
denying one's self the fresh and flowing delights 


FREDERICK, Something of that 8ort, I believe. 
But it remains for you to prove that religion does 
not destroy the verdure of youthful feelings, and 
blast the happiness of the naturally gay—and slur 
the brightness of the world's glories. 

Epwary. "You speak of the © naturally gay” 
and © the world's glories*. Now are you not sure 
that you are using words without any definite 
meaning ? I have frequently heard you make 
use of 8uch expressions, and one would guppose 
that you believed there was some perennial and 
fadeless joy connected with these gay feelings 
and the glories of the world. But king Solomon 
had everything of a worldly nature that heart of 
man can desire, and is he not a standing monu- 
ment of the worthlessness of those glories, and 
the vanity of human pride. With what disgust 
does he speak of that happiness which 8eems to 
engross 80 much of your attention ! 

FrepeRIck. Now you are moralizing again; 
and, indeed, you /prove the truth of my words. 
For who but a religionist would think of despis- 
ing the rose in full bloom because it will one day 
wither ? Who but a religionist would despise the 
pleasures of youth, because we shall one day be 
old. No, no. It is full time enough to enact the 
part of an old man, when your locks are gray, 
and your heart is weary of life. 

EpwarD. You have -8aid much more than I 
have given you warrant for. 'The blown rose 
may exist, and buoyant youth may exist; but 
are you quite 8ure that every youth is happy, and 
that every rose imparts pleasure to him that looks 
upon it. 1 believe man is 80 constituted that when 
gurrounded by all the beauties of nature, he can- 
not enjoy them, unless his heart is right toward 
God. 'The beneficent Creator has filled the world 
with good things, but he has given to us 8omething 
better and richer than all the world—an immortal 
Spirit in his own image, capable of eternal happi- 
ness in heaven, If this immortal spirit endeavors 
to adapt itself wholly to this world, and-seeks for 
gratification only in worldly things, it will be dis- 
appointed ; and after chasing the butterfly of plea- 
sure for years,-will sigh after the time which has 
been wasted, and exclaim with the preacher, All 
is vanity !* 

FREDERICK, If you allude to the mere grovel- 


religion did not encourage ,such deeds—that it | 


ling pleasures of eating and drinking, and other 


sensual delights, you are not at all in error. Be- 
cause the glutton destroys his own capability of 
enjoyment, and 80 does the worshipper of Bac- 
chus. Remember that I believe in honor, in high- 
gouled and ennobling qualities of the mind ; in 
dignified conduct, and in disinterestedness. 

EpwarD. I trust then that you will be able to 
define your exact meaning; for mere words amount 
to very little. 'To begin then, you believe in hon- 
or, What do you understand by that term ? 

FREDERICK. A high sense of propriety, and a 
scorn'of every bas6.and dishonest action. 

EpwarD. What do you mean by a high 8ense 
of propriety ? It is necessary that we should dis- 
tinctly comprehend each others* meaning. 

FRrEpERICK. I mean a determination to go to 
the grave, sooner than to do wrong to others, or 
to 8uffer wrong from them, 

Epwarp. I cannot altogether accord with that 
principle or doctrine. Nevertheless, I shall be 
glad if you can show me an irreligious man who 
goes even 80 far as that. 

FREDERICK. That I can do readily. You know 
Colonel Jones—he that fell in a duel last Septem- 
ber. 'That man was a hero. He would 8toop to 
nothing mean, and neither would he suffer a stain 
on his reputation, 

EpwaRD. Really, my friend, your : vision 
must be remarkably oblique. Did he not run in 
debt to 'several poor tradesmen, in order to s8up- 
port his extravagance ; and did he not insult them 
grossly when they begged a 8mall pittance of what 
he owed them ? Can you now boldly affirm that 
he was a man who would neither suffer wrong 
from others nor do wrong himself. 

FREDERICK, -No doubt he had his faults ; but 
he was too noble to fear death. 

EpwarD. $0 is the pirate who cuts the throat 
of his victim, and ascends the gallows with an 
air of defiance. 


FREDERICK. I know that you. bible folks don't 


like duelling ; and I do not know that it is neces- 
.8ary for me to defend the practice now, Yet you 
do not gee any religious folks who care to risk 
their lives magnanimously like the duellist. 
EpwarD. Oh yes, a great many ; not who risk- 


ed their lives in order to kill s0omebody else, but | 


who cheerfully laid down their lives for the cause 
of truth, and for the good of others. But let us 
leave honor, and look at your ©high-8ouled and 
ennobling qualities.” What are they. 
FrEpERIck, Why, I mean disinterested ard 
noble deeds, heroism, and unshaken principle. 


Religion and, True Greatness. 
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Epwarp. Very well. Religious people will 
begin with the Captain of their salvation. He 
gurrendered up his life, not like the military hero 
who perishes on the battle-field, while he knows 
that immortality and-human applause will be his 
meed—but our Savior died an ignominious death 
on the cross, for others and not for limself ; and 


{80 far from being engaged in killing others when 


he fell, he prayed for mercy on his murderers. 
Was not this disinterestedness, and was it not a 


| high-souled, heroic deed ; and did it not 8how 


unshaken principle ? 

FREDERICK, I know that, yet religion is the 
motive for 8uch martyrdoms. I would rather see 
a man do those things spontaneously as a man, 
and not for the 8ake of religion- There have 
been men who have died for their country, and 
for their friends, independent of religious consid- 
erations. | 

EpwarD. Is it any objection to religion that 
it teaches and encourages these disinterested and 
high-souled deeds, which you. value 80 highly ? 
Or is it any objection to religion that it requires 
us not only to act nobly and disinterestedly on 
great occasions, but to do well always ? Religion 
is the steady rule of duty. But a man who pro- 
ceeds on your plan may do. mischief enough in 
every year of his life to counterbalance all the 
good that he may do on one of the great occa- 
sions of which you s8peak. You object to-relig- 
ious motives. -A man must have some motive of 
action. Now if you carefully read the precepts 
of Jesus Christ, you - will find -that everything 
which is noble, disinterested, and truly great, is 
there enforced, But the bible does. not stop 
here. It gives us the highest motives for putting 
in practice those precepts. 

FREDERick. 1 want no motive to do right, 
but a love of glorious deeds. 

EpwarD. Very well. You are at liberty. to 
do all the glorious deeds, which you may find it 
convenient to perform, But you would do well 
to remember that, doing glorious deeds, and talk- 
ing about them, are two very different things. 
Also, recollect that if you do-one glorious deed 
and a dozen inglorious ones, the latter will whol- 
ly. obliterate the former ; and before. you can 
overcome evil with good, resist temptation to do 
evil, and conquer. your own selfish degires and 
partialities, you must be imbued with the: spirit 
of Jesus Christ, in whose name alone there is 
salvation, Think of these things at your leisure, 
and examine your heart. A TEACHER. 
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THE UNION. OF. THE PURE. | 
Original. 
S © THE PARTING, 


Henry, When I arose from the heather to meet 


GB 


8 - and when he again plucked him thence, nota 


stain remained, but his fleece shone in the utiFs 
pure and andullies as before. 
Hensy. 


the sun at its earliest dawning, I thought of thee, 
and when I wandered forth upon the heath, I es- 
pied a white rose filled with dew, alone on its 
stem. I thought of my Agnes, the stainless and 
the gentle, and prayed that she might ever re- 
main open and artless like those expanded petals, 
which let us into the very bogom of the flower, 
and s8potless as they in their, pure and unsullied 
whiteness. 
AcNnxs. TI went forth from my couch, before 
the first ray of the bright orb had darted over the 
hill of Montligo, 80 that my sandals were baptized 
in the dews of the night ; and I saw a noble young 
pine, whose top pointed toward heaven, whose 
stem the tempest had never bowed, and whose 
leaves the 8un and the frost had never withered. 
'Fhen I thought of thee, my love, whom the storm 
of passion hath never shaken from thy truth, and 
whose virtue and piety will remain fresh and 
lively as ever, when thou shalt go forth from the 
valley and mingle with men. Like that upright 


pine wilt thou stem the blast of temptation ; and 
the precepts of the holy man who hath taught us, 


will remain green in thy memory when the lure of 
pleasure or the shaſt of adversity would corrupt 
the integrity of thy purposes. 

Henry, I have prayed, O Agnes, that as the 
gun passes through the dark cloud, and loses none 
of his brightness, 80 may I return to the valley of 
my childhood unchanged, but in experience, and 
with golden wisdom adorning a pure conscience. 
We will kneel again at the altar of our fathers” 
God, and may I never weep that the heart which 
then offers up its incense is less pure than it was 
in the days of my inexperienced youth. 

AcnEs. Behold yon flock that rest idly on the 
8ide of the mountain, or gambol through the thick- 
ets on the north side of the wood. Their fleece 
Is pure, but it may be 8oiled. Yet hard by the 
ruined gate-way beyond our path, is a pool through 
which they can pass and be clean. Last spring 
my father gave me a little lamb. It broke away 
from my embraces, and ran out upon the plain, 
where, unable to guide its footsteps, it fell into a 
ditch. I heard its bleating, and my heart bled. 
I ran to the spot, and s8natched the struggling 
lamb from the suffocating slough. It was then 
that my father took him from me and plunged the 


little innocent into -the pool by the broken arch 


J 


ed by our love. 


Yes, Agnes, there is a washing pool 
to which the erring and repentant may fly, even 
our heavenly Father's love ; and when I have 
strayed ſrom the path of duty, and contracted a 
stain, I will give no rest to my-soul, until I have 
knelt at the footstool of pardoning grace. 

Acnsts. Nay then, my pride and my hope, I 
shall not fear for thee, if 8uch be thy resolve ; for 
he will not long wander, who seeks aid from 
above, I have heard of the allurements of the 
world, and of great cities, and have trembled, I 


{ have heard of men who lived without God in the 
| world, and who employed their great knowledge 


in cunning schemes for the gratification of their 
lusts. I have even heard that there are 8ome 
who think the loss of innocence abundantly repaid 
by the gain of wealth and houses, and lands; and 
that 8uch are more proud of money than they are 
of virtue, Should you see-any 8uch, O beware 
of them, for they are said to have 8mooth tongues, 
and to profess the love of God ſor gain ; and they 
8eek not to be washed from their sins, even while 
they call themselves the disciples of the Lord. 

Henry, If I meet with any such, I will bid 
them tremble and be afraid, for they are danger- 
ous to the innocent and honest heart, leading them 
into the wilderness of thorns, and worshippers of 
their own selves. I shall think of the valley when 
I am far away, and in my dreams, I shall see thee 
wandering by the side of the sandy streams, and 
watching on the border of the lake, I shall re- 
member every flower that we have loved, and 
every tree under whose branches we have sat and 
talked, will -remain upon. my memory. Least of 
all shall I forget thee, the loveliest of the flowers 
in our native vale, the living personification of all 
their varied loveliness. The rocks and the rivu- 
lets, the' torrent and the old oak—all will be near 
mie when I am at a distance—they will dwell in 
my heart, for they are the scenes of my childhood, 
the place consecrated by our prayers and endear- 
Thou wilt guard these flowers 
when I am gone, and feed these lambs, when I 
am far away. 

Acnes. My trust is in Jehovah, and the pow- 
er of his grace ; but I am 8ad to hear thee talk of 
my g8olitude. I had seen it at a distance, as a 
thing unreal like the forms which fancy builds 
ont of the mist when the mountain is hidden by 
the morning vapors. But now that I hear thee 


Friendshiap.— The Past and the Present. 


name it, with thy own lips, imagination brings the | 
dreary scene before me, when I shall walk by the 
8ide of the rushing streams and no voice will re- 
ply to mine ; when I shall climb the hill of Mont- 
ligo alone, and gurvey the landscape without a 
friend to point out its beauties. 

Henmzy, Even now, Agnes, we have reached 
the end of our walk, and long and wearisome will 
be thy journey back to thy father's house. Here 
we must part, for the 8un is high in the heavens, 
and my horse approaches, led by the faithful Con- 
rad. Behold them beyond the hedge. 

Acnes. Alas! and 'must it be ? 

Henry. Farewell, My spirit lingers behind, 

Acxss. Oh, farewell! He'is gone. 


THE RETURN. 


Hrxmry, There was surely a voice near this 
cluster of hemlocks. It was like remembered 
music. - Ah ! there is a garment fluttering on yon 
hill. She looks back. Agnes ! Agnes ! Oh Ag- 
nes'! She turns—she raises her hands to heaven 
as if in ecstacy, She comes rushing down the 
steep like an agile deer. 'Two long years have 
 passed, and yet 8he is unaltered as the rocky hill 
from which she bounds. 

Acnes. [approaching.] It is he! His arms 
are opened to receive me. . Oh! my. beating 
heart, cease thy tumultuous motion. Henry, 
dear Henry—thus do we embrace, and who shall 
tear us asunder ? | 
_ - Henry. Lean thy head upon. my shoulder, 

gentlest, until thy wearied bosom ceases its pant- 
ing. O happiness—bliss unspeakable to meet thee 
thus, in our wonted haunts. 

Acnes. More happy 1, to find thee unaltered 
in 8oul,; though thy cheek is browner than when 
we. parted, and thy step is more firm. But thy 
eyes tell me that thou hast brought back a 80ul 
unstained as when we broke from each other's 
embrace amid-sobbings and tears. £[ have been 
alone upon these hills. I bave been like a stran-' 
- ger-in the house of my father ; but wherever I 

' have knelt+ at the holy altar, I have found thee 
there, for thou wast in His keeping. | 

- Henry. I have thought of thee when on the 
billows of the restless ocean. I have een thee 
in my dreams when mountain and riyer separated 
us ; and I have knelt and/prayed for thee when 
none heard my yoice but the Holy of Holies. 
Now I am blest, since thou art here, and hast nev- 
er forsaken the altars of our God. 


Acnzs. Thy words are sweet to my ear, and | 
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my soul magnifies the goodness of our God who 
hath saved' thee. | | 
Henry. We 8hall no more part ; but the val- 
ley 8hall be our home, and the holy union 8shall 
be honored by men, and be hallowed by the smile 
and benediction of the eternal-One. mn. s. 7. 
Boston, Mass. 


SC-S 


FRIENDSHIP. 
Origina!. 


TO. HARRIET, n 


FRIENDSHIP, 8weet solacer of every woe; 
Oh what were life without thy soothing: power ? 
Tis thine to deck our pathway here below, 
With many an opening bud, and blooming flower, — 
Tis thine to sooth our every care away ;: 
Cold is the heart that feeleth not thy sway. 

1 


Harriet, if frendship pure is found on earth, 
"Tis in the love my spirit asks of thee ; 

In weal or wo, in s8orrow or in mirth, 

For 8uch affection I have given thee, 

Such is the Jove within my own heart nurst,— 
But not for thy dear sake I loved thee first. 


I loved because the glorious faith that binds 

Our hearts in kindred sympathy was thine, 

And that around that blessed trust our minds, 

Like sister flowers, within one wreath might twine ; 
But deeper frendship now is in my heart, — 

May I not hope my name in yours hath part ? 


If 80, our spirits never more shall zever, 

Tho? separate far may be our fature lot, 

The chain that binds the heart endures forever, 

And youth's pure frendship ne'er can be forgot ; 

Nor 8evered even by the dying sigh, 

The world may change, but friendship cannot die. 
Lancaster, Mass. TULIA-. 
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THE PAST 4ND THE PRESENT. 
Original. 
Many days have rolled away since the Deliverer, 
with his little band of disciples, wandered over 
the . plains of Palestine. Where now are the 
Scribes, the disputers, the vain Pharisees, and 
the unbelieving doctors, who say there is neither 
angel nor resurrection ? 'That proud temple of 
which the Jews were 80 vain, and which David 


had not been permitted to build, where is-it ? 


Not one tone of that magnificent building is leſt 
upon the other. The Saracen proudly domineers 
where the prophet -of Jehovah thundered forth 
the deep malison of heaven against the foes of 
Lsrael ; and the crescent waves in triumph where * 
the cross was first exalted over the rituals of Ju- 
daigem. Many years have gone” by since the in- 
trepid Paul went forth to encounter the heathen 


- in order to publish the gospel abroad—how much 


. expected better things. 
ship beset them on all sides. 


' ment were already written, containing the account 
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philosophers in their own sanctuaries,” and was ! 


8upposed to be a setter forth of-strange- gods, 
when he preached unto them Jesus risen from the 
dead. 

Little can; we, in this day, estimate\the labor 
and the peril which those ancient saints endured 


they s8ufſered not only on account of their enemnes, 
but also the unfaithſulness of friends, the contin- 
ual errors that were creeping in among the flock, 
the mixing up of heathen superstition with the 
pure gospel of Christ, and the temporising policy 
of 8ome whom they had trusted, and of whom they 
Danger, toi}, and hard- 
They were like 
sheep among wolves, Being restrained by their 
mission from avenging the insults and injuries 
which they received, a violent and blood-thirsty 
people could glut their rage upon them with im- 
punity. But they counted themselves blessed in 
being permitted to suffer for the holy cause which 
they espoused. ; 
Although 80 many years have passed since the 
advent of the Messiah and the preaching of his 
apostles, -still we have plain records of what he 
taught, and what they taught, and also the writ- 
ings of those who s8ucceeded them, and who must 
have been well acquainted with their views, feel- 
ings, and expectations. In short there never was 
a religion 80 authentic. For if it should be said 
that the disciples were ignorant men, and that St. 
Paul was a deceiver, what reply can be made to 


the fact that in the times immediately 8ucceeding 


the apostles 80 many wise and learned philoso- 
phers and talented writers came up in the 8teps 
of the inspired apostles and exhibited a lively faith 
in Jesus, which they were free to seal with their 
blood, thousands of them being sacrificed by the 
pagan emperors. It should be recollected that 
these men lived near the time of the Savior. and 
his apostles; and that the books of the New Testa- 


of miracles, the resurrection, and all those won- 
derful events which are now 80 freely disbelieved 
by the wise ones of our time, who declare that a 
miracle never can be wrought, as the laws of na- 
ture can neyer be violated. But let us suppose 
those learned men, who lived within one or two 
hundred years of the time of the Savior; believing 
firmly 1 in all those things, and-dying cruel deaths 
in-support of their faith—let us suppose them de- 
ceived, and what may we not believe next ? Their 


uvitings are with us. Volume piled upon volume 


has been left us by these primitive martyrs,” and 
however they [may 8eem to disagree. on 80me 
small speculative matters, not-a hint 'is dropped 
that they ever doubted the miracles and resurrec- 
tion. of the Savior, It is sometimes 8aid-jeeringly 
that miracles and wonders are. placed in a distant 
age, 80 that the cheat may not be detected ; but 
here we have the words of men who lived. near 
the time—and whose. knowledge was equal to the 
wise men of our day—who proclaim their firm be- 
lief in miracles; Had the record of thoge things 
been false, nothing would have been easier than 
for Clement, Justin Martyr, Ireneus, Ignatius, 
and others to have inquired out the matter ; and 
aboye all, nothing would have been easier than 
for Celsus, Trypho, and-other controversial ene- 
mies to have charged the early christians with 
these cheats. Indeed, there is 8omethbing very 
remarkable-in the fact that the enemies of chris- 
tianity, in the early- ages, never 8aid/ anything 
against the. miracles of the Savior, which. they 
certainly would:have done, had they lived in this 
remote age :* for now that is the principal point 
of attack. One would suppose that the unbehev- 
ers of that day would: have made a handle of the 
christian miracles if false, as it would have been 
80 easy to disprove them then.. I think their op- 
position to christianity shows that when men are 
determined not to believe, they will doubt in the 
face of miracles, and their conduct is in perfect 
accordance-with that of the Jews in our Savior's 
time, whose conversation respecting the miracles 
is perfectly natural, and shows that men can dis- 
believe 1n spite of supernatural signs. 

But the unbelievers have changed their ground 


8ince then; and now 8ay, © Show us a miracle, and 


we will believe in your religion.* It is thus that 
they persuade themselves that their unbelief re- 
sults from a want of sufficient evidence ; but such 
is not the case, for there is evidence enough, and 
if they will not believe now, neither would ny 
believe if a miracle were wrought. 

The distance of time when those wonderful 
works were wrought, has no effect on: their be- 
lief, They would have been as incredulous as 
they are now, if they had seen- all those miracles 
at the time they were. performed; | It is fact that * 
we have many powerful evidences of the-truth of. 
christianity, which the Jews of thoge\days- could 
not have had ; and hence it-was necessary that 
miracles should be given to them. - But we have 
no need of miracles. \We-have evidence enough 
—all. that is required ; all that _. be: safely 


and conveniently made use of ; and if we remain 
unconvinced, it - is our own fault. I know it is 


Said that a man cannot believe what he will ; but | 


we find no s8uch allowances made by the Sayior 
and the apostles,  'They do expressly censure the 
world for unbehef ; and we may, therefore, con- 
clude that all who do not, on examination, believe 
in the. gospel of Christ, are blameworthy, -and 
are condemned already—their unbelief resulting 


from hardness of heart, and a distaste for the- 


pure and the holy. 
; CE” a 


FALSE ESTIMATES OF CHARACTER. 


Original. 
I navef for 8ome timef thought thattif men were 
thoroughly acquainted with their own hearts, we 
ghould hear less said about human depravity. It 
is most common for those who imagine themselves 
to: be considerable better than the sinners, to 
launch forth, their anathemas against the world, 
and rejoice that heaven has made them more ex- 
cellent than others. - Such persons shrink from 
. thesight ofa convicted criminal; are horror struck 
at a convict in chains; and cannot pass a prison 
house without shuddering at the thought of the 
great amount of crime. enclosed withia its walls. 
But a murderer is a being 80 atrocious as to ex- 
cite. no other feelings but unmixed indignation ; 
and - one that:/has suffered death for his crime is 


pointed out as a standing argument in favor of to- 


tal depravity.. 'These self-complacent individuals 
do not reflect how much influence circumstances 
have had in preparing the mind for the commis- 
gion of desperate crimes; and they seem not to 
be aware that a certain kind of culture might 
haye reared the deadly plants from the 8oil of their 
own hearts. A mistake in-our course of reason- 
ing; an unfortunate bias, ignorantly given the 
mind by the instructors of- our early years; dis- 
heartening and gloomy views of religion ; and 
many-other causes which do not excite apprehen- 
gion of impending evil, have. led the mind on, step 
by step, to. desperate and horrible actions. It 
may be sgupposed that the man who commits a 
crime which be knows will cut him off from hu- 
man. sympathy,- and above all, destroy his own 
peace, can hardly be of sane mind. _ Selſ-interest 
alone would induce a reasonable man to avoid the 
commigssion of capital offences, But it is fash- 
ionable to 8uppose the unhappy criminal incapa- 
| ble of one good thought. This is manifestly ab- 
gurd, and, 8uch a course of unlimited censure is 
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calculated to plunge the victim of imprudence 


into greater degrees of guilt, | Let the world give 


a man up as hopelessly and irretrievably lost, and 
nothing -short of the omnipotent- arm can arrest 
his final leap to ruin. - Convince a man. that he 
is hated, despised, or execrated by the world, and 
the principle of retaliation will operate powerfully 
in his breast. It cannot be otherwise, unless he 
is. a true christian, 

I lately 8aw, in one of our public journals, a 
biting taunt flung at a man who was executed for 
murder, because in refusing to give us his real 
name, he made the plea that he had brothers and 
si8ters living who might be injured in public esti- 
mation by s8uch an exposure. This last evidence 
of fraternal feeling which it was in his power to 
give, forms a very pleasant'jest for the newsmon- 
ger; who ridicules the idea that the dying. man 
Should entertain any 8uch regard for his relatives, 
Greater knowledge of human nature would, have 
taught hjm that many persons convicted of mur- 
der possess strong natural affection; and, indeed, 
that bold and desperate crimes are almost always 
perpetrated by men of powerful feeling as well as 
strong passions. Bulwer has been happy in the 
delineation of high and energetic character, as 
exhibited in great criminals. People of superti- 
cial feelings and vacillating purposes never com- 
mit great crimes, unless placed in circumstances 
which control their natural disposition. _ 'There 
is 8till another view of the 8ubject, 'Thoge per- 
s0ns who haye been guilty, of crimes which are 
decidedly unpopular, generally afford the text for 
preachers of total depravity.” . Now all the differ- 
ence between these open criminals and many per- 
g0ns who are respected by the world, lies in the 
fact that the former possess a bold independence 
of character and commit crime in defiance of pub- 
lic opinion andthe perils of the law, while the latter 
are equally culpable, possess hearts equally cold, 
selfish, and malignant, and gin under cover of the 
law. The former are more audacious; the latter 
are more mean. . The former will steal and rob, 
while the latter will defraud... The one boldly 
announces his intention to plunder you—the other 
takes advantage of your simplicity, and both de- 
ceives and robs you. The former commits! but 
one crime, and is hunted to prison or to the gallows 


| for .it, while | the latter commits two crimes, and 


holds up his head in 8ociety, as a very respectable 
citizen, Yet the latter personage may read you 
a very good lecture. on total depravity, and cite 
his less gulity but more unfortunate brother as 


rk. dab. TRE 
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an evidence of the truth of the doctrine. You 
listen very complacently, and go away in the be- 
lief that the world has become very wicked, gince 
men have begun to put people on their guard be- 
ſore they rob them—instead of doing it in a quiet, 
pleasant, and benevolent manner. 

Now I have not introduced this - argument to 
show that there is more sin in the world than is 
generally supposed ; but to show that it is unjust 
to 8uspect open criminals of total depravity,” when 
we know that our. neighbors, who are equally 
guilty with them, do pogssess many amiable traits 
of character, 1 desire to treat all men impartial- 
ly, and to show that there is not a certain number 
who are wholly given over to a reprobate mind, 
and who cannot, therefore, be 8saved. Doctor 
Beecker 8ays that the number who are lost will be 
about equal to the number who occupy our prisons 
and dungeons. Admitting this to be the case, I 
Jo not believe that the population of the burning 
gulf will be all drawn from our prisons and dun- 
geons. 'The Savior, who told the dying thief that 
he 8hould meet him in paradise, and who dischar- 
ged the 8inful woman without even a rebuke, did 
not appear to take this view of the subject. On 
the other hand he sharply reproved those who sat 
in th@ high seats, and who wore robes of honor, 
and.who were called master by the common peo- 
ple.” The world loves its own,* and the most in- 
genious eriminals have ever been the *respectable 
members of society.? 

© The foHowing anecdote may not be uninstruc- 
tive, and TI believe it is to the point. *I was once 
Sailing a few hundred miles in a packet. We had 
on board geveral men of standing in 8ociety, and 
ene or two professors of religion. We had hard- 
ly -put to ea, when it was discoveredthat we had 
two lads on board, who had not the means of pay- 
ing their passage, They had, indeed, entered 
the vessel without speaking to the Captain on the 
8ubject. Upon being questioned, they 8aid that 
they were poor, and 'were oing to N to 
get an opportunity to goto gea, and that they had 
not announced their presence to the Captain, fear- 
ing that he would not take them free of charge. 
The Captain -administered a 8light rebuke, and 
then Jaughingly acquainted the pas8engers with 
the eircumstance. They 'sent for the boys and 
questioned them with much severity, giving a 
great deal of good advice. In the course of the 
afternoon, T overheard the professors of religion 
1n the act of reproving the.sailors ſor Swearing. 


Tn truth, they were very profane. As night 6 


- 
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vanced, and the wind freshened, the little boys 
who were poorly clad, trembled with cold. The 
passengers, one by one, refired from the deck, and 
selfighly ensconced themselves in their warm 
berths, without deigning to notice the condition 
of the lads, who at shivering on the quarter deck 
very near to them. Aſter they had all descended, 
the s8ailors beckoned to the young boys, and invi- 
ted them to the forecastle. One of. the tars gave 
ap his berth to the boys, and stretched a blanket 
on the floor for himself, 

Although I was very young at the time, yet I 
was able to weigh the conduct of these profane 
8eamen against the good advice of the gentlemanly 
8aints. THE OBSERVER, 


SKETCHES BY THE WAY. 
| Original. 

Hivixe occasion lately to travel a few miles, by 
stage, in New England, I could not avoid reflect- 
ing how much of human nature,and that of a really 
interesting character, may be picked up and com- 
mented on in the course of a ride or a ramble ; 
and while my mind. was full of this idea, I placed 
myself by the window of the carriage, and my per- 
ceptive 'faculties began to go in quest of adyen- 
tures. | | 

We were in the act of ascending a hill, and, 
on either side of the road, grew those tall wild 
flowers which linger long after the seagon of roses 
to take their parting ſarewell of the genial 86as0n. . 
As we reached the top of the hill, a group of chil- 
dren, on its summit, came in 8ight, and they made 
obeisance to the passengers in the stage, at which 
I was a little surprised, until informed that such 
is the cugtom in the eastern states. The little 
boys took off their hats and bowed, while the girls 
sunk toward the earth, and rose again. It is a 
pretty custom, and who would not prefer the hom- 


age of 8uch pure innocent hearts, before the 'stu- 


died adulation of a court. | 

A neat red cottage, by the road side, next at- 
tracted my attention. Clambering vines which had 
been already touched by the frost partially shaded 
the front of the house ; and geveral flower pots at 
the windows betokened the taste for beauty which 
predominates alike in eot ahd palace. I could 
not help running over in-my mind the various. 
evidences of this general pagsion for the 8ub- 
lime and the beautiful that pervades all descrip- 
tions of the human race. The untutored savage 
rejoices to barter the 8olid comforts of life for 


- 


.* 
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beads and bracelets; while he adorns his nose | 


and ears with rings and his head with feathers. 
The humblest village maid must have her person- 
al decorations, and the lords and ladies can be sat- 
isfied with nothing but mimic imitations of regal 
splendor. Even the plain - Quaker contrives to 
wear the richest cloth, and evade the simplicity 
of his proſession' by costly furniture of an unos- 
tentatious pattern, The love of beauty, grace, 
elegance is inherent in the human mind—and to 
this conclusion I came aftey speculating on the 
flower pots in the cottage window. 

A little farther on, I described a"bloated, mis- 
erable looking man seated -on a piece of rising 
turf, and attempting to 8ing. He cast up his eyes 
at the s8tage, as the rumbling wheels awoke his 


attention,” and stammered out an oath, as if angry | 


because we had disturbed his song. Have was a 
characteristic sample of human nature—of de-, 
praved men, who are unwilling to put up with a 
trifling, necessary inconvenience when the good 
of the greater number demands submission on 
their part, No person exhibits 80 diggusting a 
love of fault finding as the habitual drunkard. 
The wheels of our vehicle now went quietly along 
over a road that divided a spacious green. At 
the end of this green stood a little school-honse, 
now- empty and deserted, at which I was some- 


* what Surprised, as the neighborhood appeared to 


be populous. On inquiry of the passengers, I 
learned that there had been a ballot for a school 
teacher; and that the election had been fiercely 
contested between two young men of opposite po- 
litical principles. When the votes were counted, 
it was found to be a tie. 


ters remained in sfatu quo, one party anxiously 
waiting for the death of a Mr. Roe, whose ex- 
treme age gave gure presage that he must short- 
ly be gathered, to his final repose ; when his vote 
being lost to his party, the candidate of their op- 
ponents must per force-be elected. ' In the mean 
time, the children must remain without the means 
of education until the old gentleman gave up the 
ghost. Party spirit has, not unfrequently, been 
productive of equally ridiculous consequences. 
We had nearly reached the boundary. of this 
green plain, when a wagoner came opposite to 
us with his team. He called to our driver, with 
whom he seemed to be acquainted, and the stage 
was 8topped. The wagoner had a piece of news 
to relate; and asked him if he had heard: that 
John Stons, shoemaker, was dead: The driver 


No compromise woull 
"be accepted by either party ; and therefore mat- 


— 
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replied in the negative, and asked if 8uch was the 
fact. 

*Yes,' s8aid the wagoner, he got in a row last 
night with the Irish on the rail road, and was rip- 
ped up with a long knife.” 

© Horrible Þ ejaculated a lady passenger, - and 
the" stage pagged on. We had travelled about 
half a mile farther, when our driver saw an old 
man coming toward us, whom he knew. He 
drew- up, in order to make more particular in- 
quiries about the death of John Stone. *He is 


| very bad,” was the answer of the old man. * Pe- 


tet Skimmer 8aw him last night,” continued be, 
and there was a puddle of blood on the floor, al- 
most big enough to s8wim in. He can't live. 

©But I heard he had been killed by the Irish,” 
8aid the driver. 

Well 80 he is,* exclaimed the other, * and 
lays at the pint o'death now.” 

We drove on, and in the course of ten minutes 
were stopped again by two large wagons and a 
load of hay, which blocked up the- road. Our 
driver improved the time to seek more direct in- 
formation about the murdered man. *1I saw him 
last night,” said a short fat young man, advancing 
toward the stage, with a pitchfork in his hand— 
* they 8ay he was speechless when it first happen- 
ed. He laid on the ground a minute or two be- 


fore he came to himself, all covered with blood, 


When they got him home, he was carefully tend- 
ed oc thoune doctor, who told him it was a narrow 
chance.” 

*Well,* said the qeiver: 
live the inde: out.” 

© Oh yes,” said the other. © He's hurt bad, but 
they think there is no danger of his losing his 
eye. It was his nose that bled the most.” 

* Poor fellow,* sighed a passenger, and we went 
on. 

At about dusk we reached the village, and as 
we went rolling through the principal thorough- 
fare, we met many very cleanly and intelligent 
looking girls, whose appearance did honor to the 
description which I had frequently heard given of 
them, They were mostly employed in the facto- 
ries, and many of them were very beautiful, of 
excellent complexions, and. fine features. Per- 
sons who spend all of their time in the city, little 
dream what a variety of beauty may be found in 
the interior. 

As the shades of evening gloomed around us, 
we halted opposite a small stone hotel, and were 
informed that we had reached our journey's end. 


©It's likely he wont 
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8allow, rough-looking personage on the steps, 
Surveying our company as they dexcended from 
the stage, with no small impertinence. 

In' a moment, our driver stepped up to this 
man, and hailing him by the name of Stone, cried, 
* Why, John, I thought you were dead, or some- 
thing worse.” 

*Not I,” said John. © I was coming home from 
L-— the other night, and caught a fall, just this 
8ide of Jones? corner, and bruised my-head a lit- 
tle, but I was out again-the next day, and as 
SIhart as a cricket,” 

*Well, I marvel now,” cried the driver, * for I 
heard that you had been killed by Irishmen, and 
left afloat in your own blood. I will never be- 
lieve a man 1s dead, after this, until I hear it 
from his own mouth.” Such was the falling off 


of the story about murder. E. P, 
New York. 


SUNSHINE. 
Original. 


IT is 8weet when winter is around us to think and talk 
of the flowers of the sunny time, and by imagination 
bring around us the joys of the more genial seas0n. 
One of the best aids is Mary Howitt's © Birds and 
Flowers'—a rich book to every lover of the summer 
beauties and pure and pleasant thoughts and senti- 
ments, Many an hour of delight does our own small 
home-circle owe to her sweel songs and lively breath- 
ings. Nature is 8een pictured in all she has written. 
We give one of her poems as a specimen of the life 
and pleasantness of her poetry. 


I LovE the sunshine every where, — 
In wood, and field, and glen ; 

I love it in the busy haunts 
Of town-imprisoned men. 


I love it when it streameth in 
'The humble cottage door, ” 

And casts the chequered casement shade 
Upon the red brick floor. 


I love it where the children lie 
Deep in the clovery grass, 

To watch among the twining roots 
The gold green beetles pass, ; 


I love it on the breezy sea, 
To glance on ail and oar, 

While the great waves, like molten glass, 
Come leaping to the shore. | 


I love it on the mountain tops, 
Where lies the thawless snow, 

And half a kingdom, bathed in.light, 
Lies 8tretching out below. 


And.when it shines in forest glades, 
— n,.and green, and cool, 


gh mossy boughs and veined leaves, 
How is it bonntifun ! | 


When: I alighted from the tage, I obgeryed l 


| - 


| p 56 p "How beautiful when dragon-flies 


w beautiful on little streams, 

-- . When sun and sbade at "rb 

 ” Make 8tlyery mesbes, while the brook 
 - » Goes singing on its way. 
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© Are wondrous to behold, 


nd bodies blue and gold ! 


L boy wings of gauzy pearl, 


How beautiful on harvest-slopes, 
To $ee the sunshine he ; 

Or on the paler reaped helds, 
Where yellow shocks stand high ! 


Oh, yes ! I love the sunshine : 
Like kindness or like mirth 

Upon a human countenance, 
Is 8unshine on the earth ! 


Upon the earth, upon the zea, 
And through the erystal air, 

On piled-up cloud the gracious sun 
Is glorious every where ! 


— >  —————— 
JANE EVANS. 


A CHARACTER. 


Original, 


ONE who had not known that on the morrow 
Henry Stark was coming to. Amoskeag, would 
have wondered very much, that Caroline Ingalls 
could be 80 busy all day decorating her. parlor, 
which. was always 80 nice. 


be the better enabled to keep it safely, had, as 
was her usual custom, entrusted it to the care of 
all her neighbors. This act of hers saved them 
a world of conjecturing and guessing ; for in 
consequence, they knew how to impute the 'gath- 
ering of foliage and flowers, the wreathing of 


by the ominous annunciation from Caroline to her 
scholars, that * school would-not keep any more 
until Monday.” _ Caroline found herself 8omewhat 
fatigued after the labors of the day were over; 


apt to be on 8uch occasions. This fact may. be 
disputed- by 8ome sister, who © will not have. the 
name. of being nervous,” yet I dare not. corrobo- 
rate it by telling my. own experience, for brother 
Cobb's paper is at my elbow, which saith, *When 
you hear a maiden lady. boasting the many offers 
of marriage she has rejected, infer that ghe is a 
little crazy,” Yet'that Caroline, was nervous, no 
one that saw her at tea, could doubt. Her father 


{ 8aid,/.© what bridge ?* They laughed at. her un- 


But 8omehow Mrs. 
Fisk had obtained the secret, and that she might - 


evergreens, roses and oak leaves ; all preceded$ 


and. withal a little neryous, as young ladies are. 


asked her if ahe would have some cake ; and che 4 
mercifully, and in her haste to leave. table 8he 


ns wn 


- 
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upset her cup, tex and all, Her mother began 

. to-8cold her for spoiling her beautiful table cover, 
her father }aughed, and -her little brother said, 
© Why Carl, I'll tell Henry.* So to escape them 
she caught tier bonnet and ran-into Col. Evans?. 
It was a beautiful evening, but Jane Evans did 
not care if it was. ' The birds were singing their 
8weetest songs in the orchard near the house ; 
ehanticleer had mounted the garden fence, and 
there he: stood crowing as loudly as if he were 
just *waking the morn ;* hens went chattering by 
"the windows, as they returned. from the newly 
mown field with their little flocks; and Caroline 
had felt that | 


* Not rural sjghts alone, but rural sounds 
Exhilarate the spirits.” 


But there Jane at in her chamber, biting the 
finger nails of one hand, and with the other snap- 
ping the teeth of a tortoise s8hell comb, which was 
much needed. to confine those curls that were 
straggling about her face. 

© Oh Caroline, I am 80 glad you have come, 1 
always want to tell you my troubles,” she said, as 
ghe, met Caroline at the door.  *I will laugh,” 
She added with.an habitual © ha, ha,” as she flung 
back the curls ſrom her 8unny brow, *but I am 
vexed, really yexed,” 

© A.rare circumstance,' said Caroline. 

* Well, I will not have my name bandied about 
at random, by every gossiping old maid, and ill- 
natured envious. belle. It is vastly too pretty.” 
She again laughed, and Caroline smiled. 

.* They do not complain of your name, but your- 
8elf.” 

*Now I think myself a harmless, good. little 
4 one. -I am sure I would not- injure any one for 
/ the world.” 

* Nor. do they find fault with your Sinpocition. 


i 


ariihourred girl.” 
4 Yes; but Mrs. Bates always adds with a slow, 
aanctimonious ghake- of her head, * but he for- 
' gets that-by the 8adness of the countenance the 
heart is made better,* Mr. Burk,. that retailer of 
' Olapod's' sayings, .adds—* but she is always guf- 
_ fawing,'—Miss Doe, that *she is always Jarfing 


- 8he. wouldn't be old herself;* and Mary Tilton 
zays, but I am surprized and astonished, I really 
wonder that her jaws are 'not dislocated';- they 
are-\80- perpetually, 80 eternally distended,” In 
# ai they all agree in this,-that T am vastly too. 
funny.” | 


Even the most censorious will allow that Ris are/ 


at them that's a leetle older than 'she is, jist as if 


| 


: Jane Evans | - 


They originate in sheer enyy, and are circulated 


< pride,” but this was easily imputed; One of 


Well, candidly, Jane, what do you think of 
these olwiges, are they groundless ?? 
Yes; © bageless as the fabric of a vision.” 


by her votaries.* *I own,” she added after as 
pause, * I do not see cause for envy. LI am-not 
richer, handsomer, nor better educated, than' are 
gome of my accusers. But what elze can it be ?? 

*Shall I tell you, my dear girl, just what Ithink 
about it ?* 

© Certainly, you know you cannot offend me, 
and I LUIS perplexed as to the cause of this, 
rumpus.” 

*Did it never occur to you that we might bet- 
ter learn our faults from the multitude, than from 
any other 8ource ?* 

© No, I never thought anything about it.” 

*We will think of it now, then, if you' please. 
You know I have, until within a year or two, been 
accused of being very haughty and sarcastic. 
For a long. time, I only complained of the injus- 
tice of my associates. My own conscience had 
hitherto only whispered me that I was a little too 
independent in feeling. My mother had never 
reproved me. Whether the failing had been un- 
observed by her, or she thought it more than 
counterbalanced by little excellencies of charac- 
ter, magnified as they would be by maternal par- 
tiality, Ido not know. True, my maiden aunt 
scolded me, but I suffered it all to pass  unheed- 
ed, as the ventings of an old maid's spleen. 'And 
my preceptress had given me the appellation of 


the professors had said'that my scholarship was 
better than hers. Habitually proud andhaughty, 
it is probable that this compliment, and my 8ue- 
cess in winning every prize for which I contend- 
ed, made my arrogance really insupportable. I 
recollect now, with feelings severely mortified, 
instances of overbearing selfishness ; and had 
they been -allowed to pass uncensured, this ſault' 
of my character would even now have beer 
« growing with my growth, and strengthening' 
with my strength.”* I have reason to be grate- 
ful, I do bless heaven for the rod that laid me an 
bumbled, penitent one, at the feet" of Wikahbs 
was meck and lowly in heart.” OLED 

< Why, my dear Ouroline, do you think EY 
der Justifiable ?? : 

© Most decidedly no ; uS juatifiable as an end; 
but vewcoptible of _—_ reulnve useful as a 
means. | 

* Ah, I gee bow i it is ; 


e « Shrtial evil, but un 
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 Past hours ; and ask them what report they bore 


versal good.' Well, let me see what good 'can {; 


accrue to me from 8uch a source. If 1 find any; | 
well for the reputation of scripture that it reads, 
© Men do not aber grapes of thorns-and figs of 
thistles,”? ? 

© Jane, let us be serious, very 8erious Just one 
hour. In the mean time let us © talk with our 


to heaven.” Look into your own ſeelings, Jane; 
8ubject them to a careful and strict examination.” 

Well ma'am. Stop, Caroline, do not s8cold me. 

I will do as you wish, I will review my conduct 
for the past week. Now Jany, what .hast thou 
done that is naughty? Don't laugh, Caroline, 
you know we are to be serious. I do act like a 
witch—I see at just one retrospective glance that 
I do. 'The preceptor called here after school 
yesterday ; 80 we walked in the garden and the 
preceptor went into the 8summer house to gather 
flowers for dissection,; while we were eating fruit. 
While he was there busily engaged, I fastened 
him in, then hurried the rest of our party to the 
house to 8ee my new plant, bidding him Jjoia us 
when he. pleased. 'The poor. fellow had been 
held there in © durance vile,* nearly a half hour ; 
when father, recollecting that he wanted. his ad- 
vice with regard to the treatment of a sickly fruit 
tree, went to the garden and thus he was released, 
Father attempted to scold me, but could not for! 
laughing. He talked like this, © ha, ha, ha, Jane, 
I don't know what, —ha, ha; to do with you—ha, 
you rogue ; unless 1 shut you up in a nunnery— 
ha, ha, ha, ha.' When the preceptor left he told 
me he should be revenged on me the first oppor- 
tunity ; and to-day. I afforded him an excellent 
one. 

The girls who sat beside me, had been propos- 
ing mathematical problems for my solution. At 
length Maria gave ſor a dividend the * life of a 
female,” for a division * love, courtship and mar- 
riage.* I went through a systematic process; 
and obtained for a quotient * vanity and vexation 
of spirit.' 'There was little mathematical calcu- 
lation about it ; but its imposing appearance, and 
truthfulness of -development excited mirth | too 
boisterous in its kind, to pass unnoticed: by the 
preceptor, He 8aw at a glance that I was its/| 
cause ; and 8aid in. a glow reproving tone, * Miss 
Evans!" I g8aw by his self-satisfied humoroug 
look, that he now thought himself avenged:;. 80 I 
answered with a stupid © what ma 'am,'—that sent 
a universal titter round the room, in which .the. 


© Why Jane,' aid Caroline, -* how could: you 
exercise this power you possess over the risi- 
bles of every one, to the disadvantage of your 
teacher ?* 

© How could 1 ayoid-it-? I acted from the'im- 
pulse of the moment, and hag no time to resist 
the temptation which was PRESS me onward ; 
and-it is too late to repent now.? 


pentance that al unto. life ! - purifies the-/ heart, 
let this be yours.” 


such a 8ober light. Bayle 8aid to Locke, when 
speaking of the world— it is ridiculous, and I 


over it,” just 80 complex is the surface of my 
deportment. 'There is in the words of the same 
philosopher, * reason for laughing, and reason 
for weeping.” But I find it 80 pleasant laughing 
at the ludicrous, that I fly from all thought of 
the lamentable : 80.1 will to my laughable con- 
fession. 

You know that Mr. Nichols and his wife from 
Boston, spent two days with us, while you was 
at Concord ; and that we gave a party. After 
tea we. rambled about.on the island;. Before we 
left our house, at the 8uggestion of that simple- 
ton, Harry Barnard, they nominated cougin- Al- 
fred my keeper during the walk ; * providing 
against an extension of that high privilege for 
my 8ake,* he whispered me. Now I think of it, 
I must tell you how he came up to our house the 
next -day, to- marry . me,- fairly and $quarely, 
You can conjecture how an old grand-daddy in 
his shape, would look making love to. a little 


me when I tell you, we got up quite a 8cene. 1 
did not laugh at him until 1 had made every pos- 
8ible effort to avoid 8uch a catastrophe. I turns 
ed my face from him, held: my mouth with one 
hand, and with the other tore my Mount Flora. 
See how it is shorn of its leaves. I would have 
given worlds for the entrance' of 8ome funny-look- 
ing body, that T might have been furnished with 
a pretext for laughing ; for I really did not wish 
to injure his feelings. You will hardly believe it, 
Caroline, yet I did saffer terribly. But he-had 
made his speeCch, and was insisting on an imme- 
diate angwer, | I took my handkerchief out of my 
mouth, yes, literally out of my mouth, Caroline, 
and 8aid—* A woman may -not- marry her gone” 


keen perception I have of the wen to doubt 


preceptor bore his part.” AF; 


father. hs 


* You know my dear. Jane that there is a re- \ 
But it makes me 8ad to look at my conduct in” 


laugh at it ; 1t is lamentable,-and thou weepest , 


young flirt like me ; and you know too well the * 


- will never. forgive me, I. know. 


L caricature of what he would be if I should laugh 
: —what could I do ? what say ? I could think no- 
* thing but—* I shall laugh, I know I sball; then 
” how he will look.” 

& I answered with a passage of scripture.” 


 8hade of those beautiful elms, until we came up | 


"there, some gazing silently at the waters as they 


 cognomen ;—lIsabel and Mary came up with us 


* Fis, Jans ? how could you ?' coho Caroline, 
*I assure you I could not do otherwisze. He 
I knew at the 
time that he would not, if I betrayed my feelings; 
but there he sat, -looking 80 silly and expressing 
himself 80. awkwardly; and then after I turned 
from him, my imagination. conjured up |ﬆvwch a 


So from mere force of habit, 


© I advise you to tell him frankly of this fault of 
yours,”- s8aid- Caroline. *He is a man of good 
feelings, and will forgive you, I think.” 

©I have no security that I should not make my 


Jane Evans, 


- ”, 


$2y—** How are the mighty fallen !” ' said Col. 
Wilson. 

With the rapidity of thought, I darted down the 
bank, taking my affrighted cousin with me. He 
odd me. as 800n as we started; and I reached 
the barn in_safety and triumph, while Alfred rol- 
led down after me, and Jodged at my feet; I 
looked up. to our party, and there they stood like 


| 80. many Niobes, save the tears, with hands up- 


raised, mouths and eyes a-gape. This finished , 
the picture for me. It was positively the most . 
ludicrous affair I ever did get up ; and well did 
I enjoy it. I laughed until I could not stand, nor 
were Alfred and the rest of our party far behind 
me. Mr. Nichols actually rolled on the ground, 
while his, wife clapped her hands and jumped 


offence tenfold, by laughing again heartily as be- 
fore, at his reception of my apologies ; 80 I have 
no alternative left, but to write them. This I 
must do in justice to myself, for. need pity rath- 
er than blame. But 1 have wandered strangely 
from my 8tory. 
was appointed my keeper, and most faithfully did 
he fulfil his trust. He held me- fast, despite: my 
repeated efforts to get release. As one expedi- 
ent after another failed, I began to fear that I 
should, from 8heer necessity, be compelled to 
*« act like 80mebody,” as aunt Hitty says. We| 
walked down the west side of the island, in the 


to that deep precipitous bank. While we. 8tood 


I was telling you how ' Alfred || 


dashed_ on over the falls; s8ome listening to Mr. 
Burke .as he discoursed of the times when the red 
man skipped from-rock to rock, and of relics that 
were ſound here; and others laughing at my 
8story of the origin of that enchantment's romantic 


from 'the opposite side of the- island, where they 
had been -rambling, with bonnets in band, full of 
wild flowers. 


(Ha, Miss Jinny,” 8aid Isabel, with a Javgh that 
turned every eye to us, ©I am glad you are beat 
once.” 

*So am I, 80am 1,” 8aid' "ERIE Y as he chuck- 
ed me funitinrly under the chin, * it will render a 
gecond and final subjugation less difficult.” 

*What could a body do in such a situation, 
Caroline ? There I stood, passive as a lamb, and. 
the whole party laughing at my calamity.” 


© Allow me' to assume the character that you || n 
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about *like mad.” Our little dog had, accompa- 

| nied us, and 'was quite, in his element, I assure 
;you, He capered about, said * bow, wow,” and 
then as gome one stepped on his toes, *why I, 
why.* . Ohthero was © confusion worse confound- 
ed,” when Mr, M , and 8everal other minis- 
| tering : brethren who were visiting him on their 
return from convention, came round the .nook 
contiguous to our position. Alfred sprung from 
the ground, and for an instant all was silent as 
the grave. Mr. M. looked inquiringly at me, 
| then at Alfred, then up the almost perpendicular 
| bank” and s8aid, © How—what ? Jane, what have 
JAY been doing ?' I pointed up the bank, then at 
poor Alfred, and said 8olemnly, . © Great was the 
fall of it. You know Mr. M. has reproved me 
for quoting scripture 80 irreverently, but now he 
comprehended at once the drift of the incident, 
and joined heartily in the merriment which it 
casioned. 

Now for the revelation of a secret, then I ba 7 
done with my confessions, holy ay, Stop, do 
not scold me, I beg pardon for the mignomer ! 
You have heard that Mr. F—-— of Massachu- 
Setts, was here at that time, likewise that he is 


| talented, handsome and good. Well, as near as 


I can, ascertain by an observation of symptoms, I 
ſell in love with him. You See if I did not, Car- 
oline, I felt a kind of queerness about iba a—s 
I can 8ay heart, without s8peaking anti-phrenolo- 
gically; for it was in a continual flutter. I thought 
geriously of asking Dr. Harper to prescribe for 
* palpitation of the heart.” Then I sighed even 
when he did not blame me, and blushed when he 
did not praise ;. besideg. '" as vastly more 
denish than I ever * before in my life. 
wpent a,» rock. al M' s, pokitively the 
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shortest week I over knew. No laughing, Caro- j 


line, you remember we were to he serious. He 
called on us every day, 8ome days twice. He 
read to me, and I 8ung to him. We 8ailed, rode 


on horseback, and walked to Rock Raymond, | 


across the falls, on the island, besides, Caroline, 
—there, you are laughing at me, 80 I will. not 
tell you about it. But I will tell you how I called 
on Mrs. Grant the evening before he left; and 
8he furnished me with a powerful antitode bo my 
levity. She said she had been up to Mr, M's., 
and 8aw my spark—that they. were kind of talk- 
ing about my being 80 rude—and she told them 
that she thought I should make a good wife aſter 
1 had 8own all my wild oats. Mr. F. opined that 
they had already been sown, and were yielding 
an hundred fold—and ſeared that. my husband 
would be obliged to call me in from romping with 
the children, and hunting eggs, to eat my vietu- 
als. 
ty, for I had made great effort to suppress the 
habitual buoyancy of my spirits, and thought I 
had s8ucceeded tolerably well. I am ashamed to 
acknowledge my weakness even to you ; but 1 
did- shed bitter tears of mortification and disap- 
pointment, on my way home ; for I had hoped to 
8ecure his approbation and friendship. I retired 
immediately to my chamber on reaching home. 
Sister came up to tell me that Mr. F. ; was 
waiting to 8ee me. I refused to go down, and he 
left. On the next morning he called early to bid 
ns a hurried good bye, A neighbor of his had 
been sent to convey him home on account of the 
dangerous iliness of his father, He wished to 


ee me, but I was suffering with a violent head- || 


ache, and had not yet arisen, 80 I sent. him my 
© adieu.,? 

And his father is dead, 
Caroline. 


*Yes; he died the next day after the arrival 
of his son. I have heard his death imputed to 
his unexpected and heavy losses, occasioned by 
the dishonesty of his partner. Now my brother 
is left alone and pennyless. From my. 80ul I 
pity and forgive him. He was just in his cen- 


is he not ?* asked 


gures, I know ; but it was not like him to criti- || 


cisze me 80 unmercifully, I thought him full of 
that spirit of charity which © thinketh no evil.” 


There, dear, patient Caroline, I have finished my | 


confession. Is there a **balm in Gilead and a 


Jane Evans.— The Hearing Speaker. 


I was surprised and offended at his severi- | 


girl. 


for,* 8aid Jane, © you are all out of breath.”, 

*Why, Mr. F. that I like 80 well, is "ER to 
our house; and he asked about you as 80on as 
he came there ; 80'I thought—why Jane, what 
aches your face 80 red, are you 80 warm ? Take» 
my fan, dear Jane.” 

; Thank you,* 8aid Jane ; and well abs might, 
for she was evidently very warm, 

-<Mr, F. got offended at 8omething Mrs. Grant 
Said about you that was bad, I don't know what 
it was, —8omething,” though, about wild oats, ' I 
remembered that, because it sounded 80 to hear 
her talking to a minister about your wild oats. 
Pa and ma did: not like what she 8aid; but they 
did*nt look 80 red, 80 much like you, Jane, as 
| Mr. F. did. You are not offended, are you ? 

© No, dear ACgEn; I was only warm, and your 
fan has relieved me,” said Jane, smiling, with an 
evident effort to avoid a burst of laughter. 

Fi congratulate you, dear Jane, on the victory 
just gained over long established habit,” said 
Caroline, taking Jane's hand affectionately =_ 
* May it be the prelude to _ many more.” 

© I pray God that it may,” said Jane, * for I have 
8uffered enough already. | 

* Carl,* said her little brother's. voice at the 
windam.. *come home. Henry is over to our 
house. Jane, that Mr, Fletcher: that used to 
come 1n here 86 much, came with him as far as 


| Mr, M's. ;-and there he is coming up the hill, 1 


can-see him.” 

I need not tell my reader that Caroline, | ran 
immediately home ; or that little Augusta _ 
offered her fan to Jane. | 

Does the reader wish to know more about that 
Henry. Stark and Mr, F.; After I have geen 
Mrs. Fisk, I can tell you farther, _ must not 
anticipate, 


Amoskeag, N. H. ED. I: C 


THE HEARING SPEAKER ©< 
ch Original. 
WovLD I could sit this day and hear 
The words of life from other lips, 
The 8weetest flowers were not more dear 


To wanting bee who honey sips ; 
Much 8weeter than the honey comb 


physician there,” think you ?' 


Caroline was about to answer, but was -inter- 
6s N24 


The preaching of the word would be, 
That guides thro' life, lights up the tomb 
With radiance from eternity. 
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rupted by the entrance of a little rosy cheeked ; 


© Why Augusta Mary, what did you hurry 80 
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But can I not forget myself 
And listen as to stranger voice? 
Store in my mind the scripture wealth, 
And in its precious worth rejoice ? 
I can and will! And then shall I 
Feel as I would have others feel, 
And not on vacant air shall die 
+ The warnings that God's truths reveal. 


Ourselves we do too little hear 
When speaking tothe throng or one, 
Else-s8hould we make our hearing ear 
To tell of harsh and angry tone, — 
And many a less0n should we learn 
Of need our passions to control, 
And many a speech of strife and scorn 
Would make the tear of sorrow roll. 
THE PREACHER, 


THE WORTH OF A YEAR. 
Original. 


>. 1 
Tazre are certain periods in human existence 


when it is peculiarly proper for man to consider 
the past and resolve for the future. Such a period 
is the opening of a year when we are brought to a 
turn in the journey. of life which seems naturally 
to impel us to look back over the path we have 
trod, and forward to-the way yet before us. But 
as we are not permitted to tell what may be on 
the morrow—as we cannot scan the issues of the 
next hour, we are taught that reflection has most 
to do with the past and that man should learn from 
what has been. As we cast our eyes backward, 
we find that we have enjoyed many pleasant things 
which can no more gladden our path, and friends 
who travel by our side, with look affectionate 
and glad, can no more be with us, 
Joy, of sweet converse and pleasurable emotions, 
return not, and the voice of endearment and s8ym- 
. pathy is hushed by the minister of silence—Death. 
And'the retrospect also tells us of much to awaken 
deep felt gratitude toward that Almighty Being 
whose years fail not, and who has indeed been 
our Benefactor and Preserver. His invisible 
hand has scattered innumerable blessings in our 
path. * His benign influences have been around 
us for good, and the great laws of nature are still 
continued-in operation ſor man's happiness and 
content. 
the 8outh to dissolve the ſrost and- melt the icy 
bands that confined the earth. He hath bidden 
the 8ummer heats give a genial warmth to garden 
_ and field, and the rich showers to refresh and re- 
vive vegetable nature. The harvest has passed, 
and the autumnal. fruits have been gathered in. 
And aswe calmly pause and congider the benefi- 
cent train of processes of nature to which we owe 


Past hours of 


He hath'sent forth the warm breath oF 


The Worth of a Year. 
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our 8ustenance and many of our comforts, we find 
great cause to 8ay of the Almighty with the Psalm- 
ist— Thou crownest the year with thy goodness!” 
Then let us wisely ask ourselves, what return 
have we made for the upholding, preserving, and 
beneficent kindness of. our Maker ? Have we 
been mindful of his presence and reyerenced his 
laws ? Have the privileges for intellectual, mo- 
ral, and religious culture been improved aright, 
and we cherished the remembrance that we were 
made for progress? Have we aided the cause 
of human emancipation from error and sin, and 
nourished- that supreme love of truth and duty 
that is the very 8oul of christian virtue ? - Have 
we loosened the bands of selfishness, and dedica- 
ted to humanity the high powers of the mind ? 


© Days 8hould speak, and years teach wisdom.” 
And what does the past year teach? Does it 
not teach of our frailty, of human irresolution, of 
heedlessness, and of neglect of the dignity of man? 
Does it not teach that we have come far short of 
the advances we should bave made in moral good- 
ness, and that we have not labored with steady 
ardor in the work of self government ? There 
is not, we fear, one of us that is not dissatisfied 
with his improvement of the past year, and there- 
ſore all of us are deeply concerned in the teach- 
ings of the past—in the great moral of the year. 

And that great moral is that we know not the 
events of the morrow, much less of the year, and 
that when we resolve to perform certain things— 
continue in a certaifſ place for a length of time, 
we must remember that it is not- ourselves that 
can decide respecting the accomplishment. Life 
is uncertain, opportunities for obtaining desired 
ends are unstable, and we are 8urrounded with 
relations and dependences we cannot control. 
Religion therefore bids us 80 to employ and im- 
prove our time that should. our purposes and de- 
sires be thwarted by the operations of providence, 
we 8till may have peace of mind in the conscious» 
ness of the. purity of our intentions and in the 
sincerity of our endeavors to gain good. 


Let, us give attention to consider the worth and 
importance of a single year, and learn that the 
whole of human life is not to buy and sell, and 
get-gain, but that there are duties, the neglect of 
which cannot be compensated for by the gain of 
the negociations of trade. 

What a theme have we proposed to discuss ! 
The worth and importance of a year ! Who ean 
get forth the answer—who can describe or esti- 


mate” the worth nnd importance of such a period. . 
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of time merely considered in reference to a-single | 
individual, and how weak are the faculties of man 
to calculate the 8tupendous results that-may fol- 
low the operations of the members of one congre- 
gation during a year ! It is well to consider, as 
far as we are able, how much good or evil we 
may do in a year, and how much we may aid or 
retard our own improvement by. those doings, and 
how much we may benefit or injure others by 
the 8ame. 

To contemplate these propositions will make a 
8ingle year appear to us of far greater importance 
than we are apt to attach to it, and cause us, if 
we rightly engage in the work, to say with David 
—* So teach us to number our days, that we may 
apply our hearts unto wisdorn. 

4. How shall we attempt to consider how much 
good or harm we thay do in a year? We must 
attend first to the thoughts. How vast is the 
multitude of the thoughts of one mind in the 8pace 
of a year! And there is 8omething startling in the 
reflection, that as much, very much of good or 
evil is dependant often on a single thonght, how 
much must depend on the thousands of thousands 
thoughts of a year ! 

A certain author has with great force 8aid— 
* One moment, what an effect it produces upon 
years. One moment ! Virtue, crime, glory, 
$hame, wo, rapture, rest upon moments. \Death 
itselſ is but a moment, yet eternity is its 8ucces- 


sor.*' Much the same language may be applied 


to thoughts—what tremendous results have rest- | 


ed on a thought, and a few have decided the wo 
ar happiness of millions. 

It is easy then to perceive that there must be a 
vast difference between the man who is careſul 
of his thoughts from the commencement to the 
end of the year, and the man who is heedless of 
the ideas that find entrance-into his mind. What 
a difference must exist between the amount of 
beneficial knowledge gained by the one and by 
the other ! And how little must one become ac- 
quainted with his own true character—with the 
power of his passious, the strength of his propen- 
gities, and the tendencies of his affections, com- 
pared with the knowledge gained by the other of 
his secret disposition and.temper ! If it be true as 
the wise man has 8aid, that as a man thinketh in 
His heart, 80 is he, what an influence for good or 
evil must a man's thoughts have.upon himself, and 
through him upon others ! 


But thaugh we might linger long'-upon the 8ub- 


congider words, What a mighty volume would 
that. be that should contain all the words we utter 
in one year ! What a 8strange book it would be ! 
With what a variely of emotions should we pe- 
ruse it. The smile of pleasure, the blush of shame, _ 
and the paleness of grief, would each be written 
on our ſeatures, as we read the various records of 
words spoken. There is scarce one that would 
be willing to own the faithful account, .or that 
would wish to save it ſrom the grave of oblivion. 
But could we read 8uch a volume, we should 
never forget its thrilling moral, and a powerful 
teacher it would be to bid us bridle the tongue— 
that little member which boasteth great things, 
and moreover we 8hould have a wise and elo- 


any man offend not un word, the game is a gh 
fect man, and able also to bridle the whole body.” 
Consider a man that is careful what words he 
utters, in comparison with a man who is heedless 
in this respect, and what a disparity must exist 
between their characters ! How much strife and 
contention is the one saved from, into which the 
other is plunged. How much more valuable 
must the friendship, advice, and counsel of the 
one be, than the friendship, advice, and counsel 
of the other. From how many quarrels, errors, 
troubles and misfortunes, will the one 8ave others 
by a word in due s8eason—by a 80ſt answer, by 
affectionate counsel, and by the instructions of 
thoughtfulness and caution, 

Indeed the reflection is astounding that many, 
very many of the troubles of life that vex the 
heart, are the result of this difference respect- 
ing the utterance of words ; and one of the first 


a new year should be, to guard well the gift of 
8peech, 80 that the glory of many may not contri- 
bute to his shame. 

On words uttered within the space of a year, 
we might dwell for hours, but we pass-to speak of 
actions. Though the 1 ount in number is not 80 
great as that of though or words, yet it is im- 
mense, and what an influence must they exert on 
ourselves and others! Few of our actions are 


without a good or bad influence on ourselves or 


| others, and many of them affect a great chain of 


being. Such is our 8ocial nature and our con- 
nection in 8ociety, that a 8ingle action of an indi- 
vidual may extend. an influence from one to an- 
other till a multitude is affected by it ſor weal or 


Ject of thoughts with profit, yet let us proceed to 


| wo, and the day of s8mall things result in a mor- 


\ row of mighty regults. 'The grandest revolutions 


quent comment on the-Apostle's declaration—*If ' 


resolves in reference to the right improvement of | 


have resulted from the impelling energies of one 
mind. | 

Bring then together the thoughts, words and 
actions of a year, and how great is the worth and 
importance of that period of time, How much 
good or harm must be the result, and how must 
one year affect others. 
year now gone, we had been very careful of our 
thoughts, words and actions, how different would 
have been the effects of our conduct—how much 
more should we have done for our own improve- 
ment and happiness, and for the good of others— 
how much better able should we be to counsel 
ourselves respecting duty, the nature and 
strength of our passions and propensities, and how 
much- better enabled should we be'to withstand 
temptations, to abide the trials of virtue, and to 
fulfil the law of Christ. : 

I have often thought that if the history of every 
man and woman was written in simplicity and 
truth, we should not be able to open to any part 
of the immense votume which did not contain 
matter of instruction, amusement and interest. 


Every individual feels deeply interested in his | 


own history ; not only because he 1s more imme- 
diately concerned in it ; but also because he is 
best acquainted with it—because he knows what 
have been his motives and feelings, and because 
he is familiar with all the unimportant minutie, 
which have, nevertheless, exercised 80 powerful 
an influence over his destiny. 

The time would not be wasted which should be 
8pent in a-8erious, candid review of one's whole 
life; were he to set down everything within the 
boundary of memory, and aim to discover how 
much time he has 8quandered, how much good 
he has done—how ſar he has been favored by 
fortuitous circumstances, and how far he owes 
guccess to his own exertions—and how much his 
misfortunes and sicknesses were the effects of his 
own errors apd imprudence, By this means he 
would have a rare volumezhe could form a near 
correct Judgment of his own\.character, and a 
voice 8uch as he never heard, would speak to him 
of the worth of time and the value of a year. 

It would increase the wisdom of the whole, vif 
he were to record the exercises of his.mind—the 
8ubjects he has given the most attention to—and 
the opinions he-has held, maintained, and advo- 
cated at various times. Let him consider the 
causes of the change in his views of things; why 
he retains 8ome opinions he has heretofore held, 


" 


and why he desires the spread of the principles 
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Suppose that during the | 
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he aims to promulgate, He would be called to 
write much he wishes was unwritten in the re- 
cord of the past ; wrong deeds from bad motives, 
and many acts for which he can discover no mo- 
tive. | He would probably be much surprised to 
gee how much of his life had been spent' in aim- 
less exertion—how much of it that might have 
been improved for- the most useſul purposes, had 
been thrown away in worthless pursuits ; and 
how much had been wasted in idleness, from a 
mstaken idea that exertion was painful, 

And how much space it would occupy to re- 
cord the resolutions that were never carried out, 
which he formed respecting his religious duties, 
when by some event or circumstances his mind 
was awakened to serious thoughts. The sick 
chamber, with-its forgotten ministries of love and 
patience, would arise before his vision ; and the 
teachings of the house of death would again come 
back - to the heart they once, but for too short a 
time, impressed ; the admonitions and warnings 
of God's house, would be recalled, and shame 
would fill his soul that s0 little he heeded them 
when given with solemnity and affection for his 
good. 

It - is right to heed the moral of the  past, that 
the days of the future may not be self-darkened. 
Why. will we permit imprudence, irresolution, 
and 8hameſul inactivity, to make vain the gift of 
bright opportunities to increase in self govern- 
ment, the practice of virtue, and the work of hu- 
man improvement. Why $hall we stand afar from 
our dignity ; why will not the calls of heaven 
lead us on to great or at least good efforts for the 
progress of christian excellence'in our own hearts 
and in the community ? . None can answer why 
they should not consecrate'themselves to God for 
the coming years of time ; why they should not 
make the principles of christianity the rules of 
their lives; and be for God and his truth, while 
strength is given. | 

And there is one other reflection that serves to. 
increase the already mighty importance of im- 
proving our days aright, and that is, we cannot 
compensate for the loss of neglected - or abused 
privileges. Time returns not, and if we march 
not with him in the work of improvement, he will 
not come back to aid us make up for our 8lug- 
gishness. And the improvements we might have. 
made the past year, are not only lost, but we are 
not. fitted to make those advances in goodness 
which a right attention to the work of past time 
would have prepared us for. 
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Privileges neglected one year are 80 much | 
lost ; and. he knows but little of the mental and 
moral constitution of humanity who imagines that 
heedlessness of the present can .be made upin the 
future. Neither can we.recall the harm which 
we cause by our words and. actions, but though 
deep 8orrow of heart may be the result of sincere 
penitence, yet it cannot keep us from the painful 
regret that the wrong was committed. Our s8or- 
row .cannot make. pure the heart we have cor- 
rupted, and cannot extirpate the evil-principle our 
conduct has planted in the breast of another. He 
may be afar in other lands spreading around the 
blighting curse of a corrupt heart, as one poison- 
ous 8stream makes deadly many waters, 


This also gives rise to another reflection, that 
as one whom we now influence may ere long be 
afar from us, beyond our influence, s0 times and 
opportunities change. Health may be blighted, 
our powers of body and mind weakened, our out- 
ward circumstances entirely changed, and we 
may be far worse situated for increasing in wis- 
dom, virtue and truth. 


And we 8hould also bring home to our hearts 
the reflection that the ſuture years of time may 
not be for us. 'The present may be the only year 
we 8hall be permitted to-aid the cause of human 
improvement and happiness. Let us remember 
that others have gone down to the tomb during 
the past year, who had at the opening of the year 
as.good promise of long life as we now have ; and 
may we give to this truth. a proper solemnity of 
thought. Reader ! wilt thou not say with the 
writer—Thanks be to God for the happiness of 
the- past year, and may he sanctiſy to our spirit- 
ual good all its griefs and bereavements! And 
trusting in his everlasting mercy, we are enabled 
to look forward with calmness. ' Hope sits smil- 
ing on her throne, and expectation promises much 
of gladness. Other flowers will spring up to 
cheer us astheir departed sisters have ; other 
Joys will animate our hearts, and other ſriends 
will bless us with the ministries of love. 


 And-through the influence of christian hope we 
can find joy even in the memories of friends de- 
| parted, as we feel they have but gone to the bliss- 
ful and eternal home that is prepared for us all. 


Truly with the poet we can 8ay to the past—the 
years gone by— 


- * Thou hast my better years, . 
Thou hast my earlier friends—the good—the kind, 
Yielded to thee with tears— 


My spirit yearns to og 
The lost ones back—yearns with desire intense, 
And ride ir hard to wring 
Thy bolts apart, and pluck thy captives thence. 
In vain—thy gates deny | 
All passage, save to those who hence depart ; 
| Nor to the streaming eye 
Thou givest them back—nor to the broken heart. 
Thine for a 8pace are they— . 
'Yet 8halt thou yield thy treasures up at last ; 
Thy gates shall yet give way, 
Thy bolts sball fall, inexorable Past ! 
All shall come back, each tie 
Of pure affection shall be knit again ; 
Alone shall Evil die, 
And Sorrow dwell a prisoner in'thy reign.” B. 


Haverhill, January 1840. 
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LOVE'S SANCTUARIES. 
Original. 4 
BY SARAH CC. EDGARTON, 


Our earth js all one altar for Thy Love, 
| Glorious and mighty God ! Each tiny flower 


| That swings its cup of perfume in the air, 


| Is but an urn where Thou hast hid Thy gifts, 

| And laid Thy 8weetest incense. Air and light 

Are but Thy gentle ministers, and all that breatbe 

| Receive their blessings.. Where the murmuring stream 
Bears up its low goft music to the winds, 

We feel how near us Thou hast kindly made 

Thy sanctuary ; and with hearts bowed low, 

'We hear Thy benisons and prayers—for even Thou, 
The Sovereign of the universe, dost pray ! 

Thy Spirit pleads with man! In music low, 

Yet thrilling as an angel's touch, Thy yoice 

Goes out from running brooks and s0ngs of birds, 
From winds that-softly s8igh along the waves, 

From founts upspringing thro? the mossy banks, 
And waving leaves and all delicious sounds 

Of 8pirit and of sense. It pleads with man 

To make. his rest with Thee ; to cast his hopes— 
Those golden anchors that secure his peace— 

In the still mighty waters of Thy Lore ! 

And will he heed Thee not?- Oh Holy Love ! 
Thou Deity of man. Thou God of heaven ! 

And ate Thy pleadings to be thus contemned ? 
Shalt Trxov pray deeply, and man scorn Phy prayers? 


Love ! Love! I call Tyzr thus, for naught beside_ 


Glideth a sleepless Spi 

All outer nature and a 

Shaking a rainbow beauty To 

To rest, a token of his presence 

e know that Thou has been wi 
hd, left thy motto-seal, for naugt 

Tarot with' perfume, To the broo 

A beam of beauty and.a music tone— 

The print and echo of Thy passing foot ! 

Upon the hills Thou treadest day by day, 

And every touch is on a hidden spring | 

Which s8ends forth grassy tufts and low wild flowers 

And dreamy founts, and all sweet breathing things. 

Into the woodlands we can track Thy way 

By creeping vine, and hidden, murmuring sounds 

As of 8oft rippling waters ; by the moss | 


The venerable form—the exalted mind. 


| Which 8preads its rich green carpet o'er the paths 
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And mantles every stone ; by shadows cool 

And broken ; by the golden ray which streams 

In interrupted radiance on the trees, | 

And falls at length like some o'erwearied thing 
Upon the drooping grass, And farther yet— 

Into the caverns of the deep old sea, 

Where gems, of colors radiant as the stars, 

Make a prismatic light of all soft hues, 
Even there we trace Thy wanderings, glorious Love, 
And there we find Thy altars laden s8ti1l ! 


But in the darkness of the human heart, 

Oh gracious Spirit ! hast Thou-marked a way ? 

Have flowers sprung up along Thy steps, and streams— | 
Low gushing streams of softest melody — 

Have they awoke beneath Thy gliding feet, 

And flowed unsullied ? Love ! Oh Holy Love ! 

Deeper has. been Thy touch, and stranger there. 
Fountains have wakened that will never sleep— 
Music hath sounded that will never die— 

Flowers have unfolded of immortal hues— 

For Thou art mighties! in the human breast ! 

And all t emples are but vestibules 

To this, the holiest ! Here Thy altars reared, 

Are strewn with offerings of undying things, 

The incense goeth up from snow-white urns, 

Whose fires will die not at the touch of death ! 

Faith keeps her clear, till, vivid flame unquenched, 
And hope is ever fed by sweet young flowers, 

And all the gentle vestals of the heart, - 

Keep watch beside its altar, day and night. ; 

With low, deep chants and striving hymns and prayers 
That cease not, nor grow weary. Here Thou”®rt heard, 
Oh Love, great Priest of heaven and earth 

And the eternal universe ! Thy prayers 

Are heeded in the temple of the heart, 

And man, once leaning all his trust on Thee, 

Finds, where alone he can, eternal rest ! 
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THE VOICE OF ABEL'S AND. JESUS 
BLOOD. 


Original. Wes 


Tax author of the Epistle to the Hebrews pencils 
forth with a bold and master hand the super-ex- 
celiency of the new, over the old dispensation ; 
and in a most glowing manner describes the 8u- 
periority of Christ over Moses. It should alway# 
be borne in mind when reading this epistle, that 
at that time great efforts were made by the Jews 
to bring back thog& who were converted to the 
religion of the Nazare @ call them from the 
blessihgagoſ the Jife gi 1, unto the beg- 
garly elements of the law; agd the great argu- 
ment. was founded on the supposed guperiority 
him, whose commission was attested' by the firgs 
and thunders of mount Sinai, over the humble one, 
whoge mission was declared to be heavenly by 'the 
mystical dove of peace, and the voice, © this is my 
beloved Son, iq whom I am well pleased.? . 

So much grandeur and 8ublimity had been ever 
as8ociated with the worship instituted by Moses ; 


The Voice of Abel's and Jesus' Blood. 


all the rites and ceremonies being magnificent, and | 


- 


appealing most powerfully to- the senses, that the 
Jews could not admire the simplicity and spirituali- 
ty of the religion of Christ—whose worship was'in 
the beauty of holiness—whose temple was the true 
disciple, whose altar was the purified heart, and 
whose incense was the silent breathings of the lov- 
ing spirit. | 

But - the more enlightened men are, the less is 
the need of appealing to their senses. Religion 
can be made more a matter of the-understanding, 
of the heart, of the * inner man ;* and hence a 
pure worship 1s best 8upported by a cultivated 
intellect. 

When Christ came, the religion of Moses was 
corrupted into a- mere gensual thing—outward 
rites and ceremonies, in which the heart partici- 


Þpated but slightly, and the outer man was the 


worshipper. But the worship of Jesus s8ought to 
engage the heart, and sanctiſy the affections. He 
had no gorgeous temples, golden altars, richly 
robed priesthood, or magnificent ceremonies ; his 
acceptable sacrifices were the free-will offerings 
of the devoted and loving heart. 7 

Thus stood the case ; the Jews by appealing 
to the splendor of their temple service, sought to 
entice the disciples to leave the simplicity of the 
gospel, and come back to the gorgeous shadows 
of the things that were fast perishing in the using. 

The apostle boldly withstands their appeals, 
and calls on the soldiers of the cross, -still to 
keep close beneath the folds of their banner, and 
follow after the fulness of the gospel blessings. 
And he describes the true sublimity of the gog- 
pel, and endeavors by glowing figures to convince 
their minds of the exceeding excellence of the 
new, over the old dispensation. 

There .is one point whereon Paul Tabors most 
eloquently, and to a happy effect ; by vivid con- 
trasts he shows us the lovely, benevolent, and 
holy character of the ministry of Christ. And if 
there is any thing that can engage the heart, 
wind round the affections, and weave itself among 
the tender 8ympathies of the soul, it surely is the 
truth, by Paul displayed, of the undying benevo- 
lence of the crucified Lord of glory. And the 
apostle-labored to show that the believer in the 
gospel has not come to a religion of 'severity, 
yengeance, and terror, but . to one that breathes 
the balmy sweets of love, mercy and forgiveness, 


|| —that gives a grand display of the infinite love 


of God through his 'exalted Son, and which 
makes its appeal to the tenderness of the human 
heart. v2 
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We are come to Jesus, whose blood peaks 
better things than that of Abel ! is the sentiment 
he enjoins. The one, was a voice born near the 
throne of God in heaven; but 'the other, was 
akin to the growl of the hunted wolF in the deep 
dark caverns of the earth, that sends terror to the 
goul of man. The one was as the music. of the 
mother's voice forgiving her erring 80n, but the 
other was as the stern and terrible tone of re- 
venge. One was of heaven; the other was of 
earth, and they each partook of the nature of 
their origin. | 

But what did the voice of the blood of Jegus 
gpeak ? It spoke compassion, mercy, and for- 
giveness, It, proceeding from Mount Calvary, 
cried to heaven, © Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do.* Thus it prayed for those 
whose hands were crimsoned in the dye, and who 


. gave the sop of vinegar, when the dying craved 


for something to quench his thirst, and. who 
drowned the groans of their victim, by shouts of 
laughter, scorn, and derision ; yet, notwithstand- 
ing all these multiplied injuries, the votce of for- 
giveness was heard as it went up to the Father. 
It ascended, like a 8weet strain from a harp by 
pity strung, and s8wept by the s8oft hand of love ; 
while mercy listened, and bore the echo to heav- 
en, and angels catched the tone, and s8ung * the 
blood of Jesus speaketh of better things than the 
blood of Abel.” 

'But what did Abel's blood speak ? It arose in 
a cry of vengeance on the guilty one ; it called 
for revenge on the murderer, and the brother. 
Says the Almighty to Cain, * The vorce of thy 
brother's blood crieth unlo me from the ground ; 
and now art thou ' cursed from the earth, which 
hath. opened her mouth to receive thy brother's 
blood from thy hand. 'Thus while the blood of 
Abel cried for vengeance on his guilty brother, 
the blood of Jesus spoke better things, and pray- 
ed for mercy on his guilty enemies. True indeed 
is it, that we must come to Jesus if we would 
know what love is ; we must contemplate him on 
the cross, if we would kgow the. character of his 
religion ; we must listen to. that dying invoca- 
tion, if we would know the strength of his 8ym- 
pathy for the guilty children of men. 

\ But let us notice the connection of this ex- 
pression of the. apostle's, and we hall see that 
through the whole he strives to impress on the 
mind of the reader the distinguishing beauty of 
the gospel of Christ, the benevolence of its char- 
acter ; and this he does by bringing in contrast /| 


w_ 


|the most prominent features of the Mogaic, and 
christian dispensations. | 

He speaks first of the manner in hich the 
law was delivered, saying, © Ye are not come to 
the mount that might be touched, and that burned 
with fire, nor unto blackness, and darkness, and 
tempest. And the sound of a trumpet, and the 
voice of words ; which voice they that heard en- 
treated that the word should not be spoken. to 
them any more ; ſor they could not endure that 
which was commanded. And 80 terrible was the 
8ight, that Moses said, I exceedingly fear and 
quake.* 'The law was thus in an_ awful manner 
introduced ; the terrible appearances caused even 
the bold Moses to tremble, and when the people 
heard and 8aw * the thunderings and the light- 
nings, and the noise of the trumpgt, and the 
mountain smoking, they removed and stood afar 
off,” pleading that they might not be compelled 
to witness the 8ame any longer. 

But it was not to such a mount that the disci- 
ples of Christ. were called ; they were come to a 
mount that could not be touched, even to the 
Spiritual * Mount Zion, and unto the city of the 
living God, the heavenly Jerusalem, and to an 
innumerable company of angels, To the general 
ass8embly, and church of the first born, which are 
written in heaven, and to God the judge of all, 
and to the spirits of just men made perfect. 

All these figures by which the gospel dispen- 


sation 1s -represented, are full of eloquent mean-' 


ing ; but their peculiar force cannot be felt by 
us, as by those who were-once baptized into the 
Spirit of the law, and who were released from the 
iron yoke 80 hard to be avis into the freedom 
of the gospel. | 
N First in the contrast of the dn and chris- 
ian dispensations we find the mount ; mount 
Sinai opposed to mount Zion ; and here .the pro- 
phet-Isaiah's words are indeed beautiful, ch. xxv. 
6-8. *And in, this. mountain will the Lord of 
hosts make unt6-all le a Feast"of fat things, 
a feast of wine "gr 
marrow, of wine 


n the Iges well refined ; And 


js will destroy 1 in this mountain the face of the 


covering cast over all people, and the vail that is 
Spread over. all nations. He will swallow. .up 
death in victory ; and-the Lord - God- will-wipe 
away tears from off all faces; and the rebuke of 
his people sball ' he. take away from off all''the 
earth; for the Lord hath spoken it.” 'The gos- 
pel is also' compared 'by Isaiah to a mountain 
unto. which- all nations Shall flow ; and Daniel 


 ;_ of ſat things full of 
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descnbes it as a 8tone cut out without hands, that 
smote, and digspersed all opposition, and © became 
a great mountain, and filled the whole earth.” 


And the kingdom represented by this mountain, | 


shall consume all others, and stand forever. 'Thus 
by this one figure, of the mount, salvyation is de- 
clared to be- universal ; unto this mount all na- 
tions 8hall flow—all people $hall there feast, and 
become willing subjects to the laws of the $pirit- 
ual kingdom. * All the ends of the earth hall 
remember and turn unto the Lord; and all the 
kindreds of the nations shall worship before thee.” 
Ps. xxil. 27. 28, 

Next we are introduced to the heavenly Jeru- 
salem, and to an innumerable company of angels.” 
And in Gal. iv. 25. 26. we find the two covenants 
representeg in an allegory, shadowing forth the 
freedom of the new Jerugalem—* For' this Agar 
18 mount Sinai in Arabia, and answereth to Jeru- 
salem which now is, and is in bondage with her 
elnldren. But Jerusalem which is aboye is free, 
which is the mother of us all.* And the Reve- 
lator describes her as a bride, * And I John saw 
the holy city, new Jerusalem, coming down from 


God out of. heaven, prepared as a bride adorned 


for her husband,”* And-thus it is with the gospel, 
* as a man. marrieth a virgin, 80 s8hall thy sons 
marry thee ;* by the cords of love. they shall be 
drawn, and retained by the bond of perfectness. 
*And to the. general assembly, and church of 
the first born, which are written in heaven, and 
to God the judge of all, and to the spirits of just 
men made perfect.” We come to the gospel that 
Shows us a general assembly and church of the 


- first born, or the most excellent, who gave him- 


Self for us, that he might purify us from all ini- 
quity, and make unto bimself a peculiar people, 
zealous of good works—a church without spot or 
wrinkle, or any 8uch thing. Our names are not 
written on garthly tablets that can easily be de- 
stroyed, but they jon itten in- þeaven, . as in- 
habitants of the ferusalem— the Lord 
knowethghem co e and we have all one 
God, one Judge, and. one. 'atherk - that God 
ruleth, that Judge Judgeth, and [that Father 
loyeth, in.the earth. \ 

- The phrase, © apirits. of jugt men made perfect,” 
refers not to disembodied epirits, as 8ome. 8up- 
pos... It is a Jewish phrase, and 8ignifies, men 
who have mage great advancement in moral ex- 
cellence ; as .here introduced; it refers. to dis- || 
ciples who had come | upto the/ fulness of the 
SMtue in Chriet—who ot purified themselves 
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IC thoge days, $aith the Lord, I will put my laws into 


from all debasing appetites and propensities; and. 
were, as far as fleshly frailty - would permit; 
Spiritual beings ; ©endeavoring to keep the unity 
of the spirit in the bond of peace.” By coming 
unto them, we are to understand, the possession 
of the same spirit of love and holiness which they 
had—the game union to Christ and to God, for 
* through Jesus we all have access by one Spirit 
unto the Father.” And when we gain this Spirit, 
we *are no, more strangers and foreigners, but 


fellow-citizens with the. saints, and of the houge- 


hold of God ; and are built upon the foundation 
of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ himself 
being the chief corner stone ; in whom all the 
building, fitly framed together, groweth unto a 
holy temple in the Lord.'--We come through 
the gospel unto all these blessings and privileges, 
and not only to them; but also unto * Jesus the 
mediator of the new covenant, and to the blood 
of sprinkling, that speaketh better things than 
that of Abel.” | 
. The old covenant was. faulty—exclusive, and 
limited to one people ; but the new, was a better 
covenant, established on better promises, and 
embraced the whole human race. The ministry 


of Christ was indeed a more excellent one than 


Moses ; that testament unto which Jesus minis- 
tered was to be sealed by blood, and hence he 
8aid, when he gave his disciples the emblematic 
wine, *this is the New Testament in my blood ;* 
that blood-must be shed to seal the covenant, and 
when the last. moment came well might he cry, 
© it is finished ;* then did he become the mediator 
of the new, and better, and everlasting covenant, 
having * tasted death for every man.” 

© The blood of sprinkling,* alludes to the act of 
Moses when at Mount Sinai ; he sprinkled the 
blood of the covenant sacrifice on the people; as 
a token of the promise of God in the covenant he 
had made with them ; but as the covenant was 
made with one people only, it was an exclusive 
one ; but the blood of sprinkling to which we are 
come, is the blood of a covenant that embraces 
all people ; for as Moses was the mediator of the 


'old covenant that was for the people of Israel, so 


is- Christ the mediator of the new covenant that 
embraces the world. And as the old covenant 
could not be sealed till -a  sacrifice had been 
made, 80 was + Christ the sacrifice for the 
new- covenant, which is sealed, and by which a 
most glorious end shall be obtained, * This,” is 
the covenant that I will. make with them, After 
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their-hearts, and in their minds will I write them; 
and their sins and iniquities will I remember no 
more.” *I will be to them a God, and they hall 
be to me a people ; and they shall not teach every 
man. his neighbor, and every man his brother, 
Saying, Know the Lord ; for all shall know me, 
from the least to the greatest.” 

What more is needed to prove the universality 
of final redemption from all ignorance, sin and 
migery ? To know God aright is eternal life ; all 
shall know him ; for the mouth of the Lord hath 
gpoken it. And the more we adyance in this 
knowledge - while here below, the more peaceful 
will be our path ; © Acquaint thyself with God 
and be at peace ;* great peace have they who 
love thy law ;* and the gospel. is one full strain 
of © peace and good will to man.” 
shadows that gather in fearful array before the 
eye of fancy, conjured up by the systems of er- 
ring man, flee at the approach of gospel light, 
like phantoms of darkness at the coming of the: 


brightaess of day. The thousand fears that gath-| 


er in the brain, and overwhelm the. heart ; that 
eause the wail of sorrow, and the cry of grief, 
the shriek of the maniac, and the despair of mad- 
ness ;_ all, all these would never haye been awa- 
kened had the benevolent truth as it is in Jesus 
been received, and bound by the girdle of sinceri- 
ty cloge to the warm and loving heart. How 
often is the ſree air we breathe, polluted and poi- 
8oned by declarations that war, not only against 
the voice of Jesus' blood, but against the peace 
and happiness of the human heart and 8oul, —that 
come up as a 8weeping pestilence to blast the 
tender plants of the affections, and lay degolate 
the rich 8oil of the better charities of our nature, 
—like one of the plagues that was'a curse to an- 
cient Egypt, they come *upon-us, and upon our 
people, and into our houses;* and heavy laden 
are we by them. Many are the voices that cou- 
pte the name of God and: vengeance together ; 
and 8trive to bring before the imagination worse 


than * the mighty thunderings,” and © hail mingled| 


with fire,” that visited Egypt; and by dwelling 
on ſancied threatenings, and disparaging the || 
goodness of God, they would bring affrighted || 
80uls to: bend their necks to yokes, which neither 
they, nor their fathers were able to bear—iron 
yokes of bondage, that burn, while they bind the 
very 8oul of the 8ubject. 


<Lift up thy voice like & trumpet, and show 


my people their-sins,* zaith/ the Lord ; and how 


All the dark |: 


| Savior, 8hould teach' us, that the 


many are grieyqus sinners by being priests unto 


the: blood of Abel, echoing forth the cry of re- 

venge ; whose public declamations are well rep- 

resented by Collins in his Ode on the Passions : 

© Revenge impatient rose, 

And, with a withering look, 

The 'war-denouncing trumpet took, 

And blew a blast so loud and dread, 

Was ne*er prophetic sound 80 full of woe. 

And ever and anon he beat 

The double drum with furious heat ; 

And though sometimes, each dreary payee between, 

Dejected pity at his side, 

Her soul subduing voice applied ; 

Yet 8till he kept his wild bnaliored mien, 

While each strained ball of Sight Seem*'d bursting from 
his head.” 

True, 8olemnly true it is; that those who love 
to' dwell on the lightnings of wrath, and roll forth 
thunders of vengeance on the heads of those who 
they imagine are the enemies of Chrigh, have not 
bowed low at the- cross of Jesus—their hearts 
have not yet beer warmed with the fire of divine 
love ; and they have listened to the cry of Abel's 
blood, and their ears have become deaf to the 
soft voice of mercy that comes from Calvary, 
breathing forgiveness. 

We hear more of the thunders of the law, than 
of 'the 8weet notes of the gospel ; and too little 
notice is taken of the rich lesson afforded by con- 
templating the manner-in which the two dispen- 
sations were ushered in, © The law we have no- 

ticed came amid-thunder, lightnings, smoke, tem- 
pests and fire, that filled every'soul with fear and 
dread. © But the gospel, that breathes of better 
things, was ushered in by a song of the heavenly 
host, 'praiging God ;. and to the astonished shep- 
herds it was aid, '* Fear not, for, behold, I bring 


you good tidingh: of great Joy which 8hall- be to + 


all people. - For unto you is born this day in the 
city of David, a Savior, which is Christ the Lord.” 


© The 8tar that shone-over the "Y of the infant 
oly truths of 
his religion are to be diffused "by light—light to 
the mind—by persu at naturally flows from 
a knowledge of th ; h&hes” the Pealmist 
say9s, * The'entranc words giveth, light ; 
it giveth nnderstanding to the simple.” Bold de- 
nunciations, and mere assertions, coupled with 8 
name of power, may affect the. vulgar mind, and 
fill the heart with a superstitious dread; but the 
enlightened mind can 'only be touched by a ra- 
tional and enlightened religion; it honors no 8ys- 
tem that debars by fearful threatenipgn obedience 
to. the apostolic command, * Prove all things ; 


; try trickery that would'g 


hold fast that which is-good ;' It despiges the pal- 
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rather than by calm argument and persuasion, 
appealing to the word of God for proof; it hear- 
tily pities the man whose practice is, 


© To let his weak, unknowing hand 
Presume God's bolts to throw ; 
And deal damnation round the land 
On each he deems God's foe.” 


We would pray for a broader diffusion of chris- | 


tian charity. We would that the voice of Abel's 
blood might be hushed, .and the voice of Jesus? 
blood more listened to ; and that the tear of pity 
might blot out the record of injuries. 

If the © better things' of the blood of Christ 
were to take deep root in the 8oil of society, and 
the plant of forgiveness arise and flourish, 80 that 
all might partake of its fruits, how great, how 
transcendently excellent would be the blessing ! 
How lovely the effect amid the social charities ! 
The cold looks of anger and resentment, that 
cause the warm streams of the affectionate heart 
to flow back like ice floods, would no more be 
8een, And never more would the breath of harsh- 
ness 8weep over the harp of the affections, touch- 
ing every tender chord 80 that it thrill with a 
mournful strain. Man would become the friend 
of man ; and like the heathen, Jew, and. chris- 
tian, who knelt together, and called on God as 
their common Father, the high and low, rich and 
poor, would acknowledge feelingly the tie of 
brotherhood, and serve each other in love. That 
this happy era may come, God s8peed the truth ; 
and may every heart that has discovered that the 
blood of Jesus s8peaketh better things than that of 
Abel, feel that truth, and practise its teachings. 
Then would they be forbearing and forgiving, 
and remember that * there is no lecture 80 elo- 
quent as the sjlent lesson of a good example.” 

, "There is no better enjoyment than at times to 
reperuse the þistory of our now glorified Master. 
We there see no poetic. creation, but one who in 
reality trod our earth in the majesty of truth ; 
whose life was a life of parity, without one dark 
Spot to dim its brightne beauty ; whose his- 
tory is a mingled 8tory of Constant grievance on 
the part of man, and of forgiveness on the part of 
the Sinless. Well might. the once persecuting 
Saul, but now loving apostle, pray that others 
might have what he had 80 richly enjoyed, —*For 
this cause I bow my knees unto the Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, that Christ may dwell in 
your hearts by faith ; that ye, being rooted and 
grounded in love, may be able'to know the love 


We have contemplated Christ in the most ten- 
der geene in his career ; we have thought of him 
as he glorified both his Father and himself in the 
last hour of his mortal existence ; let not then 
the echo of the voice of his blood die on the ear— 
let it come into the heart. Doth it cry for re- 
venge ? No ; that is the voice of Abel's blood ; 
but the voice of Jesus calls with the last breath 
of exhausted nature for pity on the blood stained 
foes—* Father, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do.” -Blessed is the truth which Paul 
attests, that © Jesus is the 8same yesterday, to-day, 
and forever ;* never will he who in dying agony 
forgave his murderers, ever cause one misguided 
being to remain unforgiven ; all shall at last be 


filled with the fullness of God. B. 
_—_— — — — 
* COMMUNE WITH THY HEART.” 
Original. ; 


Way is my heart 80 often sad, 
As tho? the heavens were veil'd in gloom, 
And the rich earth no longer had 
Within its bosom flowers to bloom ? 
Why is a look of quiet woe 
So oft a- shadow in the eye ? 
And why do tears in silence flow ?— 
Speak, oh my s8pirit, tell me why ! 


——_— 


I asked, and lo ! a voice within, 
As of an angel visitant, 
Told me my sorrow came from sin, 
And bade me more for virtue pant. 
« For know'st thou not,” the voice essayed, 
© How sin can veil the inner eye, 
* And tho* in all things love's displayed, 
« It cannot trace the presence nigh ?* 


I owned the truth, and felt the word 
Of 8olemn warning and rebuke, 

And bade my heart'to know its Lord, 
For joy in virtue ever look. 

And as the holy spirit makes 
More pure my s0ul, the eye is clear, 

Love's 8een around me, and joy wakes 
A thousand tones to glad the ear. 


Boston, Mass.  W.P.R. 


 —  — 


4 SKETCH OF CHARACTER. 
Original. 


« Whate'er of beautiful or new, 
Sublime or dreadful in earth, 8ea or 8ky, 
By chance or 8earch was offered to his view, 
He scanned with curious and romantic eye. 

Whate*er of lore tradition could suppl 
From Gothic tale, or 80ng, or fable 01d, 
Roused him, till keen to listen and to pry:* 
| " BEATTIE. 


Taz is 8omething touching in the very name 


of Christ, which pas knowledge, that ye might 
be filled with'all ths illness of God.” hg 


of poverty. There is a tone ig it.that reaches 
the heart like the voice of the eastern bulbul, 
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coming from the moonlight bowers of human life, 
where the rose sleeps in its night-shroud of, fra- 
grance,. and is sweeter than when 8unshine and 
day=-beams. caress it ; coming with a: rich plain- 
tiveness, too, .made up of the concord of- want, 
and gotrow, and pain ; of patience, enduring love, 
and never-ceasing .prayer, Oh poverty ! wert 
thou . not created to be the nurse of life's holiest 
virtues ? Love never grows $0 s8trong. as when 
rocked in thy brawny arms, and piety is loveliest 
and purest when nurtured at thy breast—ay, as 
much lovelier there than elsewhere, as is a beau- 
tiful babe nestling on the bosom of a gipsey hag, 
or a red-rose blooming upon a barren rock. 
There was a little hut which stood in- a glen 
alone, Its roof was green with moss, its front 
was low and black, and beside its leather-hinged 
door..grew & Juxuriant lilac-tree. By the old| 
well-curb @ tall rose. had borne its annual wreath 
of pale pink flowers for many years, yet was 8till 
vital and strong, and covered with a multitude of 
blossoms. The, little glen. in which. this hovel 
was embosomed, was as lovely as. can be well. 


imagined. All clothed with soft grass of the 
most intense verdure, kept constantly- fresh. by | 
the waters of a 8wift little stream that ran on and 
till onward year aſter year, with the same gentle 
melody, and the same smile of brightness and 
beauty, it looked like 80me emerald paradise shut 
out from the rest of the world by high green hills 
and waving forests of oak and sycamore—peace- 
ful, and dreamy, and wild, 

In this old hut dwelt a poor man, his wiſe, and 
their only child, Let no heart contemn ? him, 
now that he was poor, with only two dependants 
upon his industry. He was not endowed by na- 
ture with strength for manual toil, and his intel- 


lect was like a desert mine—filled with rich, im- 
perishable gems, but productive of nothing to 
sustain the-physical natures of those who called 
on him for bread. "Through all the long day he 
pored over 8ome old book of science or classical 
literature, and when the night came and there 
was no oil to furnish his lamp, he would it with 
-his head buried in his hands and think, and dream 
Jong dreams of thiags impossible and vague. It 
was the. wife who proyided the scanty fare, and 
hard was the toil that won it. She was a gentle 


and devoted being, willing to wear. her 8trength |: 


away in the service of those she loved, asking no 
richer recompense than a eonsciousness of add- 
ing to their comfort. She never reproached her 


der pity of her nature 8oothed-him in his despon- 
dency, and watched over him in his weariness. 


golden curls and snowy neck ? a Hebe of roses 

and dimples, and fairy feet ? -a daughter of so0hg 

and romance, passionate and full of soul ? Nay, 

none of 'these, but a pale, 8lender, intellectual 

boy of exquisite sensibilities and irritable nerves; 

of an excessively attachable nature, and artless 

as a new born lamb ; dispoged to mirth and. fro- 

lic, yet thrown back too. much upon the sohitude 

of a dreamy and sensitive spirit. His father 

would take him in his arms when a mere infant, 

and talk to him of life and its mysteries, till his 
young brow was clouded with doubt, and his lit- 
tle heart thrilled with unutterable gsensations of 
wonder and awe. There was danger of his sen- 
Sibilities becoming morbid and visionary, had not 
the influence of his mother's more cheerful and 
rational temper counteracted the spell which 
those wild metaphysics threw 80 heavily upon his 
delicate intellect. This influence might not have 
been always thus 8uccessful ; but when he was 
only twelve years of age, his father died, and the 
effect of his mystical theories and sentiments was 
gradually removed from young Talfourd's mind. 

The mother had now one less to- provide for, 
yet not less unremitting was her toil. She buried 
no love ; for whatever had once been lavished 
upon the husband was centred now wholly in her 
child, Her mind scarcely for a moment reverted 
from him either in the labors of the day, or dur- 
ing her hours of repose. She would watch him 
in all his plays, or when sitting gtudious over his 
books, with a stealthy earnestness that betrayed 
how entirely her own 80ul was inwove with his. 
If his brow was clouded, or his young bosom 
heaved with a sigh long suppressed, she, tod, 
grew 8ad and 80licitous ; if he-was merry. and 
playful, and apparently happy, the quiet smile 
upon her pale cheek told of the relief that was in 
her heart. ® Oh love 1,Jowe ! where art thou ever 
s0 truly beautiful as in mother's breast ? Where 
80 intensely, 80 radiantly pure, as there ? 

It was about at this age that the peculiarities 
of Talfourd's mind began to unfold more fully. 
He loved to be alone with , nature in her loneli- 
ness.:— 


* The s0unding cataract 
Haunted him like a passion ; the tall rock, 
The mountain, and the deep and gloomy wood, | 
Their colors and their forms were then to him 
An appetite, a feeling, and a love.* 


husbaond for bis improvidence, but with the ten- 


And the child—a bright-eyed little angel with 


Oftentimes his mother in her alarm at his long 


absence, would trace his wanderings into the 
depths of the woodland, and. find him-there, not 
like-other boys, at sport with his gun, or in s8earch 
of wild nuts and berries, but sitting on the bor- 
ders of 8ome little brook, or on an old moss-coy- 
ered trunk, musing most-intently. Then with 
kind words she would lure him home, and talk to 
him on the way of the duties of life, and the active 
" pursuits of nianhood. He would listen attentive- 
ly, and clearly comprehend the force of her re- 
marks, and would inquire in a serious tone what 
trade she desired him to pursue for a livelihood. 

*What would please dir best, my 80n ?? 

*'To study.” 

* But 8tudy, my dear, will be of no avail, unless 
practically applied. To what object will you de- 
vote/the wisdom that you gain ſrom books ?” 

The young dreamer; took off his cap, - and 
brushed the curly hair from his brow ; then paus- 
ing a moment, raised his-head with a beautiful, 
earnest smile, and replied, © To revealing to men 
the good and beautiful Deity. I love him, mo- 
ther, and will make the world love him too.” 

'The reflection from an angel's countenance 
could not have been more heavenly than the light 
that gathered into that mother's eyes! The fin- 
er of God must have touched her, for the thrill 
passed\ down to her innermost heart, and rested 
there like a burning and vivifying ray. She 
threw her arm about her child's neck and press- 
ed her lips to his brow. 

He felt that her blessing was upon his resolu- 
tion, and he was happy. 

But s8everal years passed on, and this dream 
seemed gaining no reality. - There was a wild 
haunt in the forest which he made his home, 
Stern gray rocks formed a natural arch of almost 
Gothic grandeur, and over their splintered turrets 
branches of .the wild brier-rose streamed like 
banners, Within this cloister, through all the 
days of summer,.he dwelt like a youthful friar— 
in study, in long bright dreams, i in solemn chants 
and silent prayer. His life was one still gliding 
stream of romance, upon  whose borders grew 
only snow-white flowers and fragrant herbs— 
whose waters- gave life to poetry and love and 
that gentle piety which is born of love. 

The scanty library which his father had left 
him did not supply the -choicest 8tudies for a 
pupil of the gospel ministry. But they were Such 
as gave a luxuriant wildness to his Horton, 
and tinetured ths whole current of his mind. 
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Beauty, boauty, beauty, was the burden of bis/ 


he 


spirit's 8ong, whether of form, or gound or 8oul— 
When anything eublime, anything awfully grand 
was pregented to his view either in poetry, inthe 
world of 8ound or the world of visible nature, 
it excited in” him, the inward impulse of allehu- 
lias ; the low, lulling murmur of water made him 
weep ; the warble of a woodbird was echoed in 
his breast by a 8igh; in a word, he was a poet 
of the order of heaven, and his 8ign' was an eye 


| always pure and gpiritual. 


And what of. his affections ? Were they lost 


| beneath the wild growth of bis imagination ? Had 
| he no human loves ? See him with his mother at 


her tasks ; 8ee him at her bedside in the hour of 
pain ; gee him kneel with her in prayer ; then 
ask—had he no human loves ? Go with him long 
weary miles through wintry storms to the hovel 
poorer than his own; 8ee him empty there the 
store of bread spared from his own wants ; and . 
hear the gentle eloquence of his lips bidding the 
widow trust in the love of God ; ask then, if you 
will, where were his affections! Oh deep, and 


| pure and living was their spring, and mighty was 


yet to be the gushing of its waters ! 

His mother toiled for him. Every day 8he 
laid in her little coffer a mite spared from their 
daily necessities, and when he brought her some 
simple gift which he had won by a kind deed to 
g0me one able to reward, she laid that, also, 
safely by, and pressed on with a firm heart. 
How richly did she feel herself repaid, when, 
drawing his chair to her 8ide, he beguiled her 
weariness by reading aloud, in rare” tones of efo- 
quence, the spells of some mighty genius ; or, 
with a more timid yoice and a tenderer cadence, 
some 8imple, but sweet little melody of his own ! 
Blessed mother ! What couldst thou desire of 
the luxuries of wealth, while the luxury of 8ueh 
a love was thine ? Wouldst thou have parted 
with that one jewel for the gift of a diamond 
crown ? Was not one glance of his holy eye 
dearer to thee than the sparkle of ten thousand 
gems ? That long gaze of unutterable affection 
hath answered all ! 

The time came at length for mother and son to 
part, With smiles and tears she. saw him go, 


for hope and 8orrow were struggling degperately 
in her heart. 


She saw him 'go, and then eat 
down alone, to dream bright dreams and pray 
fond prayers for the absent idol. ' And how fared 
it with him, for the first time 8ent abroad to meet. 
the: jostlings of a careless world ? Were there 
no- hours when TY yearnings for home and. 
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that dear mother's tenderness, awoke in his 
breast ? Ay, there were ;. and he almost felt that 
he would forever cast aside the glowing 'visions 
of fame that were lighted there, to be once more 
a haunter of his woodland cell, and a companion 
of his lonely parent by the old dull hearth-stone. 

One day in golden summer, groups of villagers 
were collected about a country church, earnestly 
discussing the merits of the young clergyman 
who had that day made his first effort in the way 
of pulpit ministry. .Some stood- watching him 
curiously, as he passed out of -the porch in com- 
pany with his host, his cheeks glowing with the 
excitement of his labors, and his slight frame 
neryously erect, yet retaining all its boyish grace. 

* How old should you judge him to be,* inquir- 
ed one. | 

© About eighteen,” was the reply. 

© A promising young man—very, very,” inter- 
poged a third, shaking his head, in token of his 
earnestness, 

*Who is that woman leaning on his arm ?' 

©They say it is his mother. I noticed the tears 
gushing from her eyes nearly the whole day. No 
wonder 8he wept with very joy at the 8uccess, the | 
wonderful s8uccess of her son.” | 

*Ay, and we might all weep at 8uch holy and 
touching eloquence. Who ever heard a prayer 
80 earnest and delicate, as though he felt himself 
communing with some gentle and tender spirit ? 
Such are the prayers to make men good and pure 
—to make them love and worship God.” 

On their way from church two young ladies 
paused at the grave-yard. *© There is a beauty 
resting upon this spot, which I saw not here this 
morning,” 8aid the elder and paler of the sisters. 
* How genius may cast a mantle of glory upon 


——— 


the most desolate/things of earth !—genius allied || 


to christian faith. I thought I knew and enjoyed 
all 80urces of gospel comfort, but I never till now 
realized the ever-abiding spirit of love. that dwells 
with and around us—never fully realized till now 
how heaven may be brought down to- earth by a 
pure and idealizing faith.” 

*Ah, he is a good man who has made us feel 
this ! Did you 'observe him, when he came from 
the pulpit, turn to his mother as though her smile 
was the first and dearest of all praises? "There 
was 8omething really affecting in the , meeting of 
their glances, arid I could not but brush a sly 
tear from my own eye.” | | 


And these'were the effects of young Talfourd's 


A Sketch of Character.— The Gentian's Teachings. 


dreamed years away in the'olitude of the woods 


| and dells, had now entered the world and-its re- 


alities, carrying with him there the influence of 
that solitude—the music, as it were, of forest 
birds and brooks, and the sweetness of all green, 
living things and'dewy flowers. From this time 
forth he bore the cup of 'sacrament in his heart, 
and freely poured it out to his fellow-men. In 


theme embraced all things, for it was Gov. \He 
gave to the Deity no 80le-and individual exist- 
ence ; he recognized in him only a Spirit of good- 
ness and beauty and majesty, filling and mantling 
the universze. He moved and looked and spoke 
like one who felt that God was forever 'round 
about and within -him—like one who acted ever 
as though directed by some indwelling divinity. 
Ten years in the service of his Master wrought 
changes in 'Talfourd's feelings and opinions, but 
they sullied not the pure streams' of love that 
made the only joy, and indeed, the only worth of 
his being. He s8aw his Jabors blessed on every 
hand—in the increased piety and intelligence of 
those who sat under his ministry,in his own hon- 
or and popular influence, and to him, dearer than 
all other rewards in the happiness and comfort of 
his till faithful and devoted mother. 
there no last blessing ? 'There was a 8weet one ; 
—the gentle smiles of the young girl who paused 
by the bed of graves, and said that his genius had 
cast upon it a mantle of glory and beauty it had 
never worn before, She 8miled on him, and the 
romance of his early dreams became'to him a 


dear reality—a life-long truth. S.'C. E. 
OY ———— 
THE GENTIANS TEACHINGS.* 


Original. 


From violet in the lonely dell, 
Near hidden from the eye, 

To sunflower bright that rears its head 
To bless the fair blue sky, 

There's not a bud, or leaf, or flower, 
On this bright, glorious earth, 

But comfort and instruction yields 
To hearts that know their worth. 


Come, list we to the gentian 8weet,— 
What tale has that to tell ? 
».Come, when the summer's glory's past, - 
Thov?lt feel my magic spell ! 
Come when the bleak autumnal blast 
Sighs through'the leafless trees, 


* © The Fringed Gentian* is one of the most beautiful 
of our wild flowers—a blue cup with a delicate fringe on 
the margin, and when found late in tutumn, or the open- 


firat public ministration. The pale boy who had | 


ing of winter, it seems like an eye of tender blue, lookin 
up in cheerfulness pic imphunon Monby hot Joys a] 


all his teachings he had but one theme, and that Y 


And was 


- 
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And tilled the songs of happy birds, 
The merry hum of bees,— 

Come to thy favorite path again, 
And through the witbered leaves, 

That rustling to the lightest tread 

A A mournfi _ where, 

'll peep my merry little eye 

| nn its fringed lid, 

And quickly from thy beart I know 
Dark, anxious thoughts I'll bid. 


+ - I'll tell thee though thou oft shouldst sigh 


O'er blasted hopes and joys, 
Still blessings are within thy-path, 
Which'time-frost ne'er destroys ; 
And cast the withered leaves aside 
Of zorrow, doubt and care, 
And many a flower of joy and love, 
Thou'lt find up-springing there. 


And list again, nor onward speed, 
I've one more truth to tell,— 
See, hath not all the sister flow#rs 3 \ 
Fled from the cheerless dell ? 
So, child of earth ! when from thee go 
"The beautiful and kind, 
Wouldst wear like me a cheerful smile, 
Be happy and resigned ? 
Then upward, upward ! lift thine, eye, 
And look, like me, to heaven, 
*Twill cheer thee with reflected light, 
And hope *mid gloom be given. E. A. B. 
Haverhill, Mass. 


SOzSs 


ANNOTATIONS. 
Original. * 


[ Continued from page 263. ] 


Matt. chap. viii. verse 1. The mountarn ; i.e. the 
mountain whereon he had delivered the preceding 
discourse. | 

2. There came «a leper. 'The leprosy, as it affects 


the body in the East, is one of the most fearful and | 


loathsome of all diseases, pervading the system, and 
reducing the subject to the most wretched condition. 
A small red spot is the first sign of its approach,and 
as the disgease advances the, body is covered with 
white scales—hence we read, *u leper white as 
8now.?*. Clear and full statements of the signs, &c. 
attending the disease, are given by Moses, Lev. xiii: 
as it. was gh Fry ox as contagious, and the infected 
were doomed to live apart from all society, Numb. 
v. 2. 2 Kings xv. 5. 'The cure of this disease baf- 
fled all art, and its removal was regarded as an act 
of ap * than —_— _ and power 7 og the 
strong language 0 ing—2 Kings v. T. 

., Wors | ed him ; 1. e. Cota himself before 

im. FO | 

Make me clean. The leper was- 8et apart from 
the people an object of dread and a creature of pol- 
lation. He was therefore deemed unclean, and 
ranked with those animals to touch whom was de- 


% 


filement. Lev. v.$. | 

8. ' Jesus put forth his hand and touched him. This 
no other being-would have done, and it was a very 
sIgnificant on the part of Jezus. He: shew his 
confidence in the-power he was exerting. 

His leprosy was cleansed. Here 'by a common 
mode. of speech, used- especially in reference to de- 
moniacs, the digease is spoken of as the person. The 
man was eleanged of bis leprosy., 


The Gentian's Teachings. — Annotations. 
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4. See that thou tell no one. Why this injunction 
was laid upon the cleansed- leper, is a question that 
can be answered only by suppositions. - Probably 
the Savior did not wisk to increase the excitement 
that would surround him with the sick and __—_ 
his other duties. Many were disposed to proclaim 
him -boldly and loudly as the Messiah, but he was 
not the Messiah in the sense the people expected the 
promised to come, and false expectations might be 
awakened. Again, were the cleansed leper to pro- 
claim by whom he was healed, the priests, through 
hatred of, and malice toward Jesus, might deny him 
the declaration of his being clean, without which he 
could not be admitted into society ; therefore he was 
bidden to go to the priests before rumor could go be- 
fore him, and be examined ere the proper authorities 
could know by whom or how he was made clean. 

Show thyself to the priest. This was according to 
a wise law of Moses. 'The priests were also physi- 
cians, and the law prescribed the private examina- 
tion of Ine lepers, 80 that none but the- really 
guch should be separated ; and it also prescribed the 
examination of those who professed-to be healed, 
that they might be readily received by their friends, 
if they were indeed clean. Lev. xiv. 1-8. 

Offer the gift ; i. e. two sparrows. Lev. xiv. 4. 

As a teslimony to them ; 1. e. the cleansed being 
permitted -to offer the prescribed gift would show to 
the people that he was cleansed indeed. Some un- 
derstand the expression to mean—that a declaration 
of the man being clean from the priest, would be to. 
the 'people a proof of the miraculous character of 
Christ. 

5. Centurion. 'This was a title given to a Roman 
officer having the command of an hundred men. 
Garrisons were maintained in the Judean cities, and 
centurions had thecommand thereof. 'The-mention 
made of him in Luke vii. 4. 5. gives the character in 
the text an unusual importance. On which verses 
Grotius, quoted by Dabney, says,— It is not strange 
to gee a Houien centurion promoting the erection of 
a 8ynagogue, as Augustus published a decree in fa- 
yor of them, with high-praise of their being schools 
of wisdom and virtue.* Others regard him-as *a 
proselyte of the gate ;* i. e. one who believed in the 
true God, but submitted not to the ritual law. Aets 
x. 1. 

6. Servant s#ck, A faithful and beloved domestie. 
Luke vii. 2, and the amiability of the master is 8een 
in the great solicitude he manifests for the recovery 
NT onal 4" Updanthe-haad/of 

, grievously tormented. Under the head © 
Paralytics Jahn remarks : ©'The palsy of the New 
Testament is a disease of very wide import.” He 
peaks of it under five classes ; 1. A paralytic8hock 
affecting the whole body ; 2. Aﬀects one 8ide; 58. 
Paralyzing all below the neck; 4. Contracting the 
mausecles in the whole or part of the body, the hands; 


5. The c » © This, in oriental countries, 18 & 
fearful malady, and by no means” unfrequent- It 
originates: from the chills of the night. The limbs, 


when seized with it, remain immovable, sometimes 
turned in, and sometimes out, in the 8xame position 
as when first 8eized. 'The person afflicted resem- 


bles a man-undergoing the torture, and / 
nearly the same exquisite sufferings. Death follows 


this disease in a few days.* This was probably the 
disease of the sick servant, as Matthew —_—_ his 
being *grievously tormented,? and Luke that he was 
© ready to die.” Tit ' | 
R Jews 2aith, I will come and heal him. As Jeaus 


7 
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did not enter the centurion's house, we are to regard 
this language—as indeed it is—as. a common ex- 
pression of. an intention to do a-thing, though cir- 
cumstances may require a change in the manner of 
doing. 

8. * am not worthy, $c. The centurion had un- 
doubtedly known of the miraculous works of Jesus, 
—hence his great faith—and attributed great 8anc- 
tity to him. He knew how the Jews looked on all 
not of them, and probably thought that the Savior 
was Jewish in feeling, Acts x. 28. Luke v. 8. 

Speak the word only, and my servant shall be heal- 
ed, 'The centurion in the next verse speaks of him- 
gelf as being a man under authority of men, and yet 
had men under him, and when he said to any, Go! 
he went, or Come ! he came ; and he argues from 
this that Jesgus who was not subject to the control of 
others could have greater command than he, and 
eould bid away the disease by a word. 

10. When Jesus heard it, he marvelled, wondered, 
and 8aid to them that followed, Verily I 8ay unto 
you, I have not found 80 great failh, no, not in Isra- 
&.*” What was the faith here spoken of ? Certainly 
a belief, or confidence in his miraculous power and 
guperior dignity. ''T his is the idea conveyed by the 
centurion's language. 'The commendation added 
by the Savior intimates, that among all the Jews he 
had not met with s0 strong a confidence in his -mi- 
raculous power as manifested by this Roman.—See 
observations on the connection of faith and the mir- 
acles in vol. 6, pages 478, 474, of this work. 

11. Many shall come from east and west ; 1. e. 
from all quarters. Lake xiii. 29. 

Sit down—placed at table, Campbell. Recline, 
expresses as near as can be the eastern attitude at 
table. Luke vii. 36-88. John x11i. 28. 

With Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom 
of heaven. 'The Jews from their s8eparating and ex- 


clusive prejudices deemed that to their nation alone | 


were the blessings of the Messiah to come, and it 
was a good opportunity for the Savior here to show 
that -these were vain prejudices. 'There is great 
8ignificancy in alluding to the fathers to whom the 
romises were made; and by: the *kingdom of 
ven” we are to understand: the blessings of the 
Messiah's reign. 'These blessings were not to be 
confined to the patriarchs and their posterity. 'The 
representation of the blessings of the gospel under 
the figure of a feast, is too clear and eloquent to need 
comment. 

12. Children of the kingdom. The unbelieving 
Jews are here spoken of, and are called thus; be- 
cause to the Jews the gospel was first. preached ; 
hence when the Savior spoke to the Canaan woman 
that he was sent only to the lost sheep of the houge 
of Israel, he called them children— It is not meet 
to take the children's bread.* Matt. xv. 22-26. A 
very useful subject for consideration is the different 


Ions or metaphors connected with the phrase | 
*Kingdom of God,” which censideration will how | 


that the phrase-is to be understood of Christ's spir- 
itual kingdom on earth. Matt. 1ii. 2; iv. 17 ; v. 10. 
19; vill, 11; xviii, 23; xxv. 1. 14. 

Cast out into outer darkness. Feasts among the 
Jews were celebrated in the evening, and as the 
kingdom of heaven, or the gospel blessings partaken 


_ of by faith, was compared to a banquet, the Savior 


in the text alluded to thecase of a person who deem- 
ed he had a right to partake of the feast, but was 


thrust out from the illuminated rooms into the dark- 


ness without. Weeping and  gnashing of teeth ; 


Annotations. 


what an expressive phrase- to:denote- sorrow'.and 
vexation ; 8ome render the original * chattering of 
teeth,” supposing| an allugion to the coldness and 
dampness of the night air. A more #triking meta- 
phor could not be used than is used in this e 


'to denote the sorrows and deprivatioens the Jews 
| would bring on themselvyes by unbelief. Compare 


Matt. xxi. 43. | | 
14. 15. -She arose and ministered unto them. "This- 


| expresslon and the like in Mark 1. 51. and Luke iv. 
| 39, expresses clearly the completeness of the cure. , 


16. When the evening was come—sunset,. Mark 
has it. The Sabbath of the Jews was from evening 
to evening. Lev, xxiii, 82.  'They began their day 
at sunset ; and as this had been a Sabbath, Mark 1. 
21. they could not till the evening, or the beginning 
of the next day, bring out the sick to Jesus. 

Cast out the s8pirits. See note on chap. iv. 24. 
page 100, ; 

17. That it might be fulfilled, &c. For fulfilled, 
some prefer verified. "See CampbelPs Notes on this 
pas8age and on chap, i. 22. He renders this verse 
—* 'Thus verifying the 8aying of the prophet Isaiah, 
&c.* which 1s better than the common version. 

Himself took our infirmities, $c, © The manner 
in which this prophecy is here applied, shows in 
what sense Matthew understood Christ's being said 
to bear the 8ins of men, viz. bearing or taking them 
away, not, by taking them on himself and bearing 
the punishment due to them. Certainly he did not 
take on him the bodily diseases or infirmities of 
men, but removed them by his power. 80 likewise 
he removes the diseases-of the mind by the- power 
of his gospel.* Isai. li. 4-6, 1 Peter 11. 24. 25. 
The words take and bare, must be understood in a 
metaphorical sense, if-we would reconcile the pro- 
phet, evangelist, and apostle. 

18. Depart unto the other 8ide ; 1. e. the other 8ide 
of the sea of Tiberias, from Capernaum to the land 
of the Gergesenes. Jesus undoubtedly gave this 
command to get clear of the great crowds around | 
him, lest a tumult should be created. Mark i. $58. 
He often did thus, knowing that to keep a great 
crowd too long together and excited, would not be a 
measure of prudence, and might create fears in the 
civil rulers that would lead on to. violence, By 
crossing the sea with his immediate friends, he 8- 
lently and safely left these crowds. 

29. A certain 8cribe came and 8aid, Master, I wall 
Follow thee withersoever thou goest.* 'This was while 
the disciples were getting the sbip ready for the de- 
parture. 'Fhis seribe undoubtedly addressed Jesus 
trom other than spiritual motives ; he had witness- 
ed the miracles of the Savior, deemed him to be the 
Messiah, and hoped to gain a place of honor: by 
early following him. 'The answer, verse 20, 8hew 
the man that Jesus read his motives, and that if he 
followed him he must share his poverty. We hear 


no more of the scribe. TIER KK | 

21. Another of his disciples. 'The word diseiple : 
was applied to all who protezsed to believe in Jesus, 
and not always confined to true followers. John” vi. 
66. compared with Luke xiv. 27. and Jobn xx. &.— 
'Dhe disciple in the text. Jesus had commanded to 
follow him, :Luke ix. 59. and he said, < Suffer me 
firit to go and bury my father.* This individual 
probably had: heard the reply to the scribe, and was 
not & confirmed disciple. Wishing-to:leave Jegus 


evasively he did not give an absojute .refusal, but 
one that he could turn as cireumstances might in the 
future require ; -and Sit was a maxin; among the 
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Jows that if any man had any duty to perform to the | 


dead, he was, from: that'time, free from the observ- 
ance of any other provopy or duty,” 

'22. "Let the dead bury their dead ; i.e, Let the 
ny dead bury the naturally dead. Luke ix. 
60. | Holiness is the true spirit of life to the 80ul ; 
where this is not, the man is spiritually dead. 
Eph. ii. 1. Col. ii. 18. 1 Tim. v. 6. Our Lord's 
answer appears harsh, but it will not be 80 consid- 
ered when we 80 consider the times and circumstan- 


- ces, and that the establishment of a new religion re- 


quired the 8acrifice of many of the feelings and hab- 
its formerly cherished. And add to this the proba- 
bility that the professed disciple gave this reply as 
an excuse for not wishing to follow him in. poverty 
and trial. 


SS D— 
LETTERS TO ANNIE. No. I. 
Original. 


THOUGHTS UPON GERMAN STYLE AND LITERATURE. 
Glen- Viola, Dec. 10. , 
Dzar Annie, —How do you like the German 
style which is becoming 80 popular with the au- 
thors of English literature ? I confess there is a 
twilight grandeur, a solemn vagueness about it, 
which excites a thrilling 8ensation of pleasure 
when I read ; yet I weary of it at times, and turn 


with a sweet relief to the simplicity of the Lake 


School, and the purer and softer elegance of the 
Addison style. It is like the change. from the 
gcene of gome old Gothic ruin—its base in shad- 
ows, and its turrets in misty moonlight—to a oft 
green landscape in the glow of a summer sunrise 
—the one all grand and dim and wild, the other 
clear and rich and variegated, with here and there 
a merry rivulet, and thousands of delicate flowers 
up-springing everywhere. 

About the finest thing I have read in the Ger- 
manic style, is a little poem by Professor Long- 
fellow, called the © Beleagured City,” first pub- 
liched in the * Southern Literary Messenger.” 
Perhaps you have not seen it—at any rate it is 
worth preserving here for its wild, startling im- 
agery, no less than for the beautiful truth it con- 
veys. | | 

THE 'BELEAGURED CITY. 


I'vx read in some old wondrous tale, 
Some __ strange and vague, 
That a midnight hot of 8pectres pale, 

Beleagured the walls of Prague. 


Beside the Moldau's rushing stream— 
The wan moon overhead, 

There 8tood, as in an awful dream, 
The army of the dead. 


White as a sea-fog landward bound, 
| © The spectral camp was een, 
F” And with « sorrowful, deep sound, 
The river flowed between. 
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No other voice nor sound was there— 
No drum nor sentry's pace ; - | 

The mist-like bariners clasped the air, 
As clouds with clouds embrace. 


But when the old cathedral bell 
Proclaimed the hour of prayer, 

The white pavilions rose and fell 
On the alarmed air. 


Down the broad valley fast and far 
The troubled army fled ; 

Uprose the glorious morning star— 
The ghastly host was dead ! 


I've read in the wondrous heart of man, 
That strange and mystic scroll— 

That an army of phantoms, vast and wan, 
Beleagured the human soul. 


Encamped beside life's rushing stream, 
In fancy's misty light, 

Gigantic shapes and shadows gleam 
Portentous through the night. 


Upon its midnight battle ground 
The spectral camp is seen ; 

And with a sorrowful, deep sound, 
Flows the river of life between. 


No other voice nor sound is there 
In the army of the grave— 

No other challenge breaks the air 
But the rustling of life's ware. 


And when the solemn and deep church bell 
Entreats the soul to pray, 

The midnight phantoms feel the spell— 
The shadows s8weep away. 


Down the broad vale of tears afar 
The spectral camp has fled ; 

Faith sbineth as a morning 8tur— 
Our ghastly fears are dead. 


You will observe how perſectly the gimilitude 
is sustained throughout—and faith, coming in as 
© the morning star,” is an exquisitely beautiful fig- 
ure aſter the awſully wild encampment of spec- 
tres, and the solemn stillness of the midnight air, 
broken only by © the sorrowſul, deep 8ound” of 
life's rushing stream through the 8oul. 

Superstition seerns to be a characteristic of the 
German nation, and there is scarcely a spot in 
the whole course of the Rhine, which is not made 
the scene of some 8trange ahd fearful legend. Tt 


{[is undoubtedly this same principle which has 


thrown. such a mysticism about their popular phi- 
losophies, and interwoven 80 much of vague and 
shadowy imagery into the writings of all their 
poets. 'Thero is a sweet thing, written by Uh- 
land, I think,—* a writer-who has more preten- 
sions than any other German poet, to lead as the 
Coryphe@us of modern minstrels.* He is cross- 
ing a ferry—and the memory of two deceased | 
friends who had passed the river with him in 


314 
former days, hovers around him, and he feels the { 
presence of their spirits 80 real that he exclaims | 


with all the earnestness of truth, 


* Take, oh boatman, thrice thy fee— 
Take,—lI give it willingly ; 
For, invisibly to thee, - 
Spirits twain have crossed with me !' 


Is not the idea a very s8weet one? I scarce 
ever read anything which seemed 80 to haunt me 
with its beauty. The generous spirit with which 
he urges the treble fee upon the boatman, and 
the seriousness with which he assures him that | 
the invisible spirits were really with him in cross- 
ing, are among the finest touches of soul ever 
breathed into language. By the way, Annie, 
what is your idea of these things? Do spirits 
ſrom the *© other land” ever attend us here ? Is it 
all a holy and beautiful superstition, wrought out 
from the darkness of the tomb, by our love of the 
marvellous and the beautiful ? or should not, rath- 
er, the implanting of this principle of wonder and| 
mystery withia us, be a silent evidence to our! 
80uls of the existence of a corresponding reality ? 
It 8eems to me that a faith of this kind is too pure 
and beautiful, to be all error—and I have ever 
most dearly loved the text which readeth—* Are 
not they'—the angels—* all ministering spirits 
sent forth to minister for them who shall be heirs 
of salvation '?—for in it I find a voice which de- 
clares that spirits from on highcare around us, 
ministering unto us holy and heavenly things. 


Now that I am upon the subject of German 
translations, (for of the original -I know nothing) 
I must ask you if you have read—of course you 
have—Mrs. Sawyer's © Leaves of Antiquity? from 
Herder, published in the © Union? ? 'They are fall 
of the sweetest and purest poetry, particularly 
that one which speaks of the descent of Jehovah 
with his daughters, Love-and Wisdom, to give 
the finishing glories to man. The kiss—the di- 
vine kiss which breathed in him an immortal 8oul 
—ls a fancy 80 beautiful we must call it truth; -It 
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intend, I doubt whether my subject be of 8uffi- 
cient interest to warrant a lengthy communica- 
tion ; 80, ere I weary your gentle patience quite 
to death, I will 8ay adieu, for the present. 


hand, for she does it with a grace and delicacy 
that adds * perfame” even *to the violet.” - © 
But my epistle is 8welling to an extent I did not 


was given with' a kiss—this spirit of ours, which 
cannot die ; and when its pilgrimage on earth is 
done, it will be received back with a kiss to the 
bosom of Him who gave it. These fables have 


much of the sweetness of © Krummacher's Para-! 


_ bles,* which we have 80 often admired; and are 
even more wildly.imaginative. Mrs. S. is deser- 
ving our gratitude for the 8piritua] treat he is 
preparing for us in her German studies; I trast 


EVELEEN, 


OBITUARTES. 
Original. 

Diep, in Danvers, Oct. 27, 1839, Miss Marr S. 
BexNETT, adopted daughter of Maj. Lewis Allen, 
aged 22 years. When the young and virtuous, 
whose characters present peculiar and praisewor- 
thy excellencies, depart this life, what can be 
more proper than to make'a Jasting record. of their 
graces and. commend their. example to the living 
of their own age and circumstances ? The de- 
ceased, whose death is here recorded, had en- 
joared herself by many valuable < ation to a 
large circle of friends ; 'and her loss is deeply la- 
mented, not only by her connections, but also by 
the religious 8ociety and the Sabbath School to 
which she was devotedly attached. Few pos- 
sessed more eminently, those characteristics which 
Surround them with firm and lasting friends. To 


| a 8trong and well cultivated mind, were added a 


gentle and kind dispoxsition, a deep love for truth, 
and an ardent interest in every good cause, eg- 
pecia]ly in the religion of the gospel. 

Naturally of a delicate constitution, sickness at 
last came and laid its palsying hand upon her—a 
protracted and fatal digease destroyed her strength 
and wasted her form; but to the last hour, the 
vigor of her mind was anirad Throughout 
all her sufferings, not a murmur escaped her lips 
against the dispensations of Providence ; but 8he 
ever expressed an entire 8ubmission to the will of 
her heavenly Parent, nor allowed one doubt to 
enter her mind that it was not best for her to be 
affticted, Death was not a stranger to her 
thoughts. She knew that it was advaneing with 
rapid 8trides, butshe trembled not at its approach. 
She conversed cheerfully respecting her dissolu- 
tion—it was, to use her own language, © a pleas- 
ant subject.* There were no uneasy doubts, no 
disquieting ſears, no harrowing 8uspicions, in her 
Soul, in relation to the character or purposes *of 
her Orenior. She knew in whom $she trusted— 


8he will contiaue to dispense to us with & liberal 


\8he knew #he could confide in that God: whose 
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name is © Love.” 


The words of comfort which 
broke from her tremulous lips—the sweet smile 
that would frequently light up her pallid counte- 
nance—evinced that although her body was rack- 
ed with pain, her soul was full of the 8unshine of 
assurance and peace. 

The faith which the deceased possessed and 
loved through liſe, 8ustained her—Oh ! how fully 
and triumphantly it sustained her—in the hour of 


death !: Under its. holy influences, she placed her 


confidence in the living God—she -felt that his 
arms of love encircled her, and all who were dear 
to her, and all that great family of man in whose 
welfare 'she was 80 deeply interested. As the 
expiring flame in the socket will 8end up one 
bright flash before it goes out in darkness, 80 the 
faith” of the deceased gleamed out in heavenly 
brilliancy, just before her spirit winged its glad 
flight to its home above! As $he lay hourly ex- 
pecting the approach of the grim king of terrors 
—as the cold damps of death gathered fast upon 
her marble brow—as her heaving breast ſeebly 
and laboriously. inhaled a scanty breath—she ex- 


claimed, as it were, in a super-human voice—* If | 


my last hours have come, I desire to testify my 
faith in Jesus Christ—that glorious faith which 
includes all mankind !' Oh ! the rapture of the 
thought, that her blest spirit now enjoys the full 
fruition . of the faith thus 80 clearly and emphati- 
cally expressed 1! Oh ! the rapture of the thought, 
that, now,- endowed with a heavenly vision, she 
beholds her Creator's love -8preading out its 
bounds' as far as creation extends, and including 
every being ushered into existence. Tell me not 
that this comprehensive, this * glorious faith,” will 
not do to die by ! Tell me not that it will not fill 
the mind with peace, and the 8oul with trium- 
phant joy ! Tell me not that it-is not precisely 
what.the human heart pants for, at the approach 
of death, -to give it that fulness of confidence 
which it. requires-in the hour-of dissolution ! A 
thousand voices, Sounding as-it were from the 
tomb, testify.to the contrary. Would that the fear- 
ſul; and the doubting, and the unbelieving, could 
hwvy been at the bedsideof that dying youth, and 
heard her proclaim the ſaith'that filled her 8oul with 
moralstrength, and her heart with peace. When I 
consider the sickness and death of this young lady 
—when I remember that death presented itself to 
her-view in the morning. of ber existence, a sea- 
80n. when life pats on its utmost attractions, and 
when death appears the most terrific—and when, 
notwithstanding - -all 'the ten thousand eweet ties, 


- 
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| which bound her to earth, I recall to mind her 
deep resignation, her perfect confidence in God, 
her full faith in her Savior, her willingness to de- 
part, and the composure and calmness with which 
she met death—there is a moral grandeur, a 
heavenly 8ublimity thrown over the whole scene, 


[that fills my 8oul with inexpressible emotions !- Is 


it not 'a blessing thus fo die ?—is it not a bles- 
sIng to those who depart, thus to go in peace, and 
in full ass8urance of a happy immortality, where 
they shall meet all the loved ones of earth ? Is it 
not an unspeakable comfort to the mourning, to 
know that those whom death's stern mandate takes 
away, depart in the triumphs of gospel faith and 
hope 2? 

The virtues of the dead become the property 


of the living, to use for beneficial purposes, If 


by spreading before the living; those peculiarities 
of the departed, which are of a valuable nature, 
we can stimnlate them to imitate the pattern thus 
set beſore them, we do a good work. We can 
speak of the departed, as we could not while liv- 
ing—we can throw off that reserve which their 
presence would enjoin, and speak plainly of those 
characteristics which are worthy of imitation. 
Among the many valuable traits of character pos- 
sessed by the deceased, 1 cannot forbear record- 
ing two or three, for the especial consideration of 
those readers who are of her own age and sex. 
One peculiar trait in her disposition was be» 
nevolence. This blessed spirit seemed to dwell 
in her 80ul in unbounded extent. The restricted 


circles, the limits and walls within: which 8o many 


seem to confine their good wishes, were to her 
entirely unknown, Her benevolence overreach- 
ed all these bounds, and in the- true spirit of the 
gospel, it included every. child of humanity. Es- 
pecially was she interested in the condition of the 
poor, the needy and helpless. Their wretched- 
ness called into activity all the sensibilities of her 
soul—and he felt it to be a duty which she owed 
to God, to humanity and ber religion, to do all .in 
her power to ameliorate their condition. 

Another remarkable- characteristic of the-de- 
ceased, was independence of mind. This was a 
trait which she possessed to an extraordinary ex- 
tent. - She never inquired in relation to any doc- 


trine, any principle, or custom, is it popular ? 18 


it ſashionable : ? | Her only questions were, is it 
true ? 1s it right ? And to answer these inquiries, 
she trusted not entirely to others, but sbe listened 
and investigated for herself. And when sbe sat- 


|| isfied herself that a sentiment, a principle or eus- 
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tom, was true and right, she adopted it at once, || 
and ſearlessly and unhesitatingly proſessed it be- 


attached, abound with evidences of her devotion; 
her-faithſulness and her generosity. Would that 


fore the world, regardless alike of the frowns or 
the smiles of mankind. Surely this was a noble 
trait ! Would that this example was more gener- 
ally -imitated, not only by those of her own sex, 
among whom alas ! there is often too much defi- 
ciency in this respect, but by those of the other 
8ex, who flatter themselves that they have strong 
and 8uperior minds, Did this independence more 
generally prevail, doctrines and institutions hoary 
with age, would fall to the earth, and light, and 
truth, and peace, would fill the habitations of! 
man. 

Another peculiar trait pertaining to the 8ubject 
of this obituary, was her ardent attachment to the 
religion of Jesus Christ—to that. gospel which 
gave her the joyful assurance of the salvation of 


the world. This attachment was not exhibited | 
alone in words—it was made manifest to/all, by 
her deeds, It was seen in-her constant attendance 
on the preached word. Never have I seen a 
more punctual worshipper in the house of God. 
'Those trifling excuses which many are fond of 
hunting up to justify them ſor tarrying at home; 
had no influence upon her. Nothing but necessi- 


ty could detain her while others were worshipping 


her heavenly Father. It was her joy to listen to 
the gervices of the sanctuary ; and one of the 
greatest deprivations which she experienced in her 
-gickness, arose ſrom her inability to attend on the 
ministrations of the gospel. On one of those oc- 
casions in which she invited me to pray with her, 
she exclaimed—-*1I long to hear once more 8ome- 
thing that sounds like meeting !' She also exhib- 
ited her attachment to her religion, by ber desire 
to adorn. it in her daily walk. She heard the Sa- 
vior exclaun, © If ye love me, keep my command- 
ments.*' And faithfully and snccessfully did he 
sﬆtrive to cherish and cultivate the spirit of the 
doctrine she loved. Her daily intercourse with 
the world, was a most beautiſul commentary on 
the influences of the gospel of universal grace on 
a virtuous and 8usceptible heart, and was pecu- 
liarly calculated to reeommend that gospel to the 
favorable consideration of those who are tran 
gers to its excellencies. £ 
Many other excellencies might I enumerate ; 
but I must desist. Seldom do any, dying 80 young, 
Jeave- behind 80 many testimonies of the purity 


I could hold up her character in the light which 
it deserves, for the admiration and -imitation of 
every youthful reader. Her life shows how use- 
ful the young can make themselves, if they are 80 
disposed, and how easy it is to obtain the esteem 
and confidence of the entire circle of their ac- 
quaintance, 

Earth was no longer a fitting dwelling place 
for the deceased. Her pure spirit has been trans- 
planted to broader, brighter scenes of usefulness 
and joy. She has left those who loved her below, 
to join a larger circle above, and to mingle in 
that great congregation who 8urround the throne 
of the universal Father, Why should we mourn 
her departure ? A frail child of earth has become 
a 8pirit in heaven ! 


*T know she has gone to the home of her rest, 
Then why should my soul be 80 sad? 
I know $he has gone. where the weary are blest, 
And the mourner looks up and is glad— 
Where love has put off, in the land of its birth, 
The stains it had gathered in this, 
And hope, the sweet singer that gladdened the earth, 
Lies asleep on the bosom of bliss !” J. M. A, 


DxeyaARTED this life, on Sunday morning, 8th Sep- 
tember, aſter a protracted and afflictive pulmo- 
nary phthisic, at the age of 31 years, Mrs. Re- 
Becca W, Wi1Ls0N, wiſe of Hon. John L. Wil- 
gon, of Charleston, S. C. Her sufferings were 
borne with a fortitude, 80 heroic, that it bordered 
upon s8toical indifference. 'The strong, and I 
trust, the well founded hopes, she had in the 
| ilimitable goodness and mercy of her Father in 
heaven, could alone have sustained her 80 firmly, 
when the earthly tabernacle of her spirit had 
almost wasted away. 

Her firm and undoubting faith in the sufficien- 
cy of the- atonement of her Lord and Savior, with 
a conscience approving her long continued efforts 
to conform to all the law and the prophets, ena- 
bled her to look serenely to the closing scene ; 
and with her last words commending ber children 
to the care of her God, she feebly pressed the 
hand which encircled her's, and with uplifted 
countenance, expired, in the attitude - of earnest 
'prayer and supplication. Such is the death of 
the virtuous and good. LE 

But few women are enabled, at so early an 


and atrength of their attachment to every thing 
good and holy. The Sabbath School, the Bible 


age, to acquire 80 great aſund of varied and use» 
ful knowledge, as was the subject of this notice. 


Class, and the sewing circle, to which she was 


{| Her natural capacity to acquire and. retain, added 
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to great advantages, at an early season of life, to 
gain instruction, made her what she was. 
'8he was without pride, and her endowments were 
only known where it was necessary to make them 
practically useful. None ever discharged the 
gocial obligations of child, wife, sister, mother, or 
friend, with more tender and anxious solicitude. 
Her pecuniary means were limited, but her char- 
ity was without bounds in acts of benevolence 
and s8ympathy ; and there is no better evidence 
of the goodness of the heart, than when it always 
beats in the right place, In her last illness, many 
ladies of her acquaintance, as well as many known 
to her only by sight or name, clustered around 
her, and administered with a kindness and affec- 
| tion, that was most grateſully felt and acknowl- 
3 edged by her, and has imposed a lasting obliga- 
tion upon her immediate surviving family. Such 
conduct is characteristic of woman, and elevates 
the 8ex to that excellence to which they were in- 
tended to reach by the Author of their existence. 
A. C, 
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_ GOSPEL HOPE. 
Original. 

Paur, in writing to the brethren at Rome, says : 
© Now I say that Jesus Christ was a minister of 
the circumcision for the truth of God, to confirm 
the promises made unto the fathers.* This un- 
doubtedly alludes to the promise that in Abraham 
should all the nations of the earth be blessed. It 
could not. mean that all the nations would be 
blessed, through Israel, before the coming of the 
Mexxiah ; for they were, during that time a dis- 
tinct people, by divine command, They held no 
intercourse with the Gentiles, where it could be 
avoided, and history says nothing of any blessing 
which the surrounding nations received from Is- 
rael, previous to the coming of the Messiah ; and 
certainly the Jews have blessed no nation 8ince 
the advent of Christ. 

We need not argue thi nod, however, as it 
will be generally conceded, that all nations have 

been blessed, and will be blessed through the 
coming of {ts Christ. 

But why should we use words without mean- 
ing ? Why should we speak of the great blessings 
which come by Jesus Christ, unless we can dis- 
tinctly tell what those bloadhicn are ? It is evident 
that the same apostle thought these blessings were 

tangible, real and 8ubstantial—not partial or con- 
ditional. Figr be continues : © And again he saith, 


Yet | 


Gospel Hope. 
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| Rejoice ye Gentiles, with his people.” * And 
again, Praise the Lord, all ye EEE, and laud 
him, all ye people.? 

For what are the Gentiles called upon to re- 


Joice ? Must .they rejoice because they can be 


8aved from an endless hell, on certain conditions, 
while some of their near relatives will doubtless 
suffer its agonies ? But it is sometimes said that, 
when we become angels, we shall see the justice 


| of God's judgments on the wicked, and shall re- 


joice that he has executed his fierce wrath on our 
nearest relatives. I answer, that if this is the 
case, the Gentiles should have been called upon 
to rejoice aſter death, since it is not until then 
that they can be happy while others are miser- 
able. Such, however, is not the case, for there 
is neither Jew nor Gentile, male nor female in 
heaven—therefore the Gentiles are called upon 
to rejoice while here ; and if human nature, as it 
is in this world, cannot endure the thought of 
endless misery to those we love, then the Gen- 
tiles would have no cause for rejoicing. But we 
are also commanded to love our neighbor as our- 
selyes; yet when we are pretty certain that a 
multitude of those neighbors whom we love as 
ourselyes, will be eternally miserable, while we 
will be happy, we are called upon to rejoice. 'This 
must have been a * blessing” of a very equivocal 
description. 

If we know anything of the gospel, it inculcates 
diginterestedness as the very foundation of the 
What disinterested love 
must be ours, when we rejoice and triumph in 
the thought that we are the favorites of heaven ; 
that we are safe, while thousands around us will 
writhe in everlasting torments ! Such rejoicing 
would be as disinterested as that of the little girl 
who said she was glad the yellow fever was 
8weeping everybody off, because when the other 
people were all dead, she and her grandmother 
eould ride in a coach ! But it appears that the 
belief which the apostle inculcated was of a dif- 
ferent kind, and one which was productive of 
great joy and peace. © Now the God of hope fill 
you with all joy and peace in believing ; that ye 
may abound in hope, through the power of the 
Holy Ghost.* 


" THE 8TAR. 
Gaze thou upon the beauteous star 
Which decks the azure heaven above ; 
Behold it beaming from afar, 


The emblem of undying love. 
How 8weet it shines ! how bright ! how fair! 
God's __ power is present there. 


| ——— — 
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*"P ADVANCE PAY. It has become absolutely 
necessary for us to observe in future the following rule: 
All new subscribers must pay one year in advance, un- 
less their names are sent by s8ome agent, who will see 
to the settlement of the 8game. The Universalist and 
Ladies Repository is a permanently established work, 
and 8ubscribers run no risk in paying one. year in ad- 
vance ; whereas many persons who s8ubscribe, are ut- 
terly unknown to us. All persons, therefore, who are 
unknown to us, will see the propriety of paying one 
year in advance. 


HF BACK NUMBERS. £31 All persons who 
subscribe during the -volume, must take the back Nos. 
of the volume. No subscription can be taken for less 
than one volume.. 25 cts, wilt be added to every three 
months unnecessary delay in the payment of each 
year's subscription. To these terms the publisher feels 
that he must adhere. 


A NEw Worx BY Rev. T. WaiTTEMORE. We 
perceive by the Trumpet, that Br. Whittemore has in 
preparation, a new work for the serious reader, -enti- 
tled, * The Universalist's Guide,” designed to elucidate 
and enforce upon Universalists the duties of their faith, 
and by clear expositions of the principles of the doc- 
trine of the Restoration, and difficult, controverted pas- 
8ages of scripture, be a guide to those who are enquir- 
mg after truth. No one can doubt the ability of Br. 
W. to produce a work of great yalue, and we question 
not the execution of it. It will consist of at least 400 
pages, will be handsomely bound, and furnished to 
8ubscribers at $1 per copy. We give below the divi- 
810ns of the work as we find them in the Prospectus. 

I. It will show who are Universalists. 

IT. It will give a brief history of the doctrine from 
the earliest ages, and notices of its most eminent de- 
fenders. 

IIL. It will clearly and particularly set forth the sen- 
timents of Universalists. 

IV. It will give the evidences of Universalism as 
contained in the sacred Scriptures, by which it will be 
infallibly proved. that it is the doctrine of the Bible. 

V. It will explain all the principal passages, both in 
the Old and New Testaments, which have been used 
to disprove Universalism, amounting to upwards of One 
Hundred and Thirty, in which all the different subjects 
will be discussed, whereon light is 80 much needed, — 
8uch as the words rendered * hell,” the *lake of fire,” 
the *furnace of fire,” © unquenchable fire,” © everlasting 
fire,” © everlasting destruction,* *eternal judgment,” 
*coming forth ſrom the graves to condemnation,” the 
*81n against the Holy Ghost,* * day of judgment,” 
* destruction of the soul,* * kingdom of heaven,” &c. 

VL. It will point out the moral tendency of Univer- 
salism, and the duties of those who believe in that be- 
nign and heart-cheering sentiment. 

VIL. It will furnish a Constitution for Universalist 
Societies, and advice in regard to the formation of the 
Same ; also directions in regard to the formation of 
Churches. 

VIIL. It will give scriptural views of the ordinance 
of the Lord's Supper. 

IX. It will als treat on other subjects, highly inter- 
esting to Universalists. ; : 

The work will be put to press as 800n as a 8ufficient 
number of subscribers shall be obtained. k 

All those friendly to Universalism, who are desirous 
to 8ee that doctrine better understood by its opponents, 
and adorned and honored more and more by the exem- 
plary lives of its friends, are requested to use their ex- 
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the character of the same. 


ertions to obtain subscribers for this work... Any per- 
s0n who is willing to render 8uch aid, can copy, this 
prospectus, and obtain signatures thereto. 

IPlt is requested that returns of 8ubscriptions may 


be made as early as the last of January. Subscriptions 


received at this oftice. 


Young Woman's GuipE. This is a new work by 
the author of that most. excellent practical, treatise, 
* The Young Man's Guide,” and is intended as its com- 
panion. - It contains many excellent things ; rich and 
useful.thoughts, and we have read it with pleasure, al- 
beit there are too many references to eternal retribu- 
tions. As a whole, we like the work, and though we 
do wish the author had been contented to draw his 
motives in accordance with the best. feelings, rather 
than.fear © of the 8entence of condemnation in the world 
to come,? yet not for these would we throw aside the 
book, for they are incidental references that ought to 
affect powerfully the believer in eternal condemnation, 
and which disbelievers can pass by, feeling there are 
appeals enough to their love and reverence, to make 
them obedient. We 8hall make some extracts in a fu- 
ture number, to give our readers an idea of its 8tyle, 
and the fruitful thoughts of the author. The: work 1s 
very beautifully printed, and neatly bound, . pp, 356, 
divided into 31 chapters, the subjects well arranged, 
and concisely, yet clearly discussed, 

It is published by Mr. George WV. - Light, 
Boston, and can be had at this office. 


Cornhill, 


*Hayyey DEATH SCENEs,* Some persons on read- 
ing our notice of a new work treating of facts connect- 
ed with the deaths of heart-true believers in Universal- 
ism, have expressed a fear that the work might be the 
offspring of a 8pirit of exaltation at the power of our 
faith, unaccompanied with a suitable solemnity of feel- 
ing. To all such we' say that their fears are wholly 
vain ; the work is not intended to flatter denomination- 
al or $ectarian pride, but to exhibit the triumphs of 
gospel faith amid the trying scenes of pain and death 
to the holiest ends—to strengthen the believer's con- 
fidence in its worth, to be a consoling companion for 
the bereaved, and to show to the world that a glory 
truly of heaven has often rested on the departure of 
the soult whose trust was-in God as the eternal Friend 
and Savior of all. Much has been said by minds igno- 
rant of our faith, that Universaliem will not do to die 
by—that it has no real holy sustaining power, and 
there is a great need of giving such facts for their fa- 
bles, to show them wherein they have erred from. the 
truth. This can be, this will be done, without boast- 
ing, without undue exultation, and with a conscious- 
ness that a happy death is not a proof of the truth of 
the dying one's religious opinions, but is, if the happi- 
ness find its spring in religious hope, an exhibition of 
religion's power. We 8ay this much unsolicited by the 
author of the work proposed, (8ee Nov. notice) 'from.s 
desire to correct any misapprehensions in reference to 
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ComMPLETE SETs OF BACK Nos.. 'We have on hand 
but a few complete sets of the-back Nos. of the pres- 
ent-volume; and if any of our patrons know: of any per- 
80ns 'who have expressed a desire to become subgcri- 
bers, we wish they would just hint to them the neces- 
8ity of immediate application, if they wish to 8ecure a 
complete volume. . No s8ubscriptions received for less 
than a volume. ; 


IPExcHanGEt PAPERs..f£1! More than once we 
have protested against. the uncourteous habit of send- 
ing to brother editor the worst paper—the torn, ull 
printed, or 'otherwise damaged copy. We always send 
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a good No. to those with whom we exchange, and | 


deem it no act of proper feeling to have sent us one of 
the refuse copies. We have an eye for neatness, and 
when ' we find among our.exchanges a torn and soiled 
apology for a paper, we always wish. the editor was 
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near to hear a word from us concerning common cour- 


tesy. 


*ConNECTICUT UNIVERSALIST.* We were. sorry 
to observe on the reception of No. 14 of Br. L.-S. Ev- 
erett's paper, that he has dofſed the word * Connecticut' 
and now gives his weekly the cognomen that has be- 


longed to our work for years—given when he was one | 


of its editors, and by which it is extensively known, 
The original name was a good one, and why Br, E. 
should wish $0 800n to alter it we cannot opine. We 
know that a man has a right to -give what name he 
pleases to his. own child, yet when that child has been 
known by a name. given by the parent, good cause 
should be shown for an aſteration, And courtesy re- 
quires that we should guard as much as possible against 
confounding names. Having said thus much in all good 
feeling, we wish s8uccess to each and all engaged inthe 
work of publishing the' word of truth and love. 


M. H. of Waterville-is informed that hits account 2s 
Now correct. He may rest as8ured that no further mis- 
takes will occur on our part. 
the notices alluded to, never reached this office, which will 
account for the mistake, Ac ;'T> 


To RraDpERs AND CORRESPONDENTS. We have 
on hand-quite a large number of communications from 
our. female friends ; and we cannot but here remark, 
that we. should think. some of those ministering breth- 
ren who receive our. work gratuitously, and who ought 
to be able to furnish our readers something valuable, 
woutd feel some compunetions of conscience when they 
8ee how much has. been done for us by a few, and how 
continuously we are obliged to labor. Let some of 
them s8end us a new year's present in the shape of a 
communication written for and adapted to our work. 


In our next we 8hall give one of our gifted corres- 
pondent—N. T.-' M.'s 8weetest poems—* The Silver 
Spring.* We tender to her our unſeigned thanks for 
her many valuable and always prized communications. 
*Who will question that she has the true genius of a 
poet, when they read the ©* Vesper Bell,”* * writes one 
of the best judges of the true poetic. We do not, and 
never did. There is a power in her productions that 
makes us thank God always that it is associated with 
a 8ympathy for the great Sepitng of the Restitution. 


We gladly welcome Eva again. May we not give 
her initials to the public rather than a fictitious signa- 
ture? Let her tell us in her next communication. 

The * Sea Nymphs* in our next. We should much 
rather have the same talent unfolded in the treatment 
of-a different subject,' and hope we shall be privileged 
with other articles from the young Julius. 

We acknowledge with pleasure © Beauty of Winter? 
from Miss L.'M. Barker of Clintan, N. Y. It will ap- 
pear in our next, and we have promise of other favors. 

We have to apologize for the non-appearance of «© Coun- 
sels and Scraps for Children.” They were crowded out. 

A notice of the Cincinnati School Report, was prepared, 


but mislaid. - It shall appear in our next. 

Mus1c. Being disappointed in obtaining a 8uitable piece 
of Music for this month, in season, we shatt give two pages 
next month. | ; ; 

Thon 
Fear.” 


gh rather late, we wish our patrons a © Happy RewW. 
*'To be good is to be happy.” _ x 
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BLACK LIST. Byron has 8ung, ** Tis pleas- 


ant to 8ee one's elf in print,” but we imagine the fol- 


lowing will not be of his opinion. Neither is it pleas- 
ant for us to put them' in print, but when there is noth- 
ing for us to hope for-than;8ome good in warning broth- 
er publishers against the dishonest, for that good we 
wish to aim, and thus make the warning known. - If any 
of the persons here noted will make the amende honor- 
able—will pay, or give a reasonable excuse, we will do 
the thing that is right for them to the public. 
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H. T. WALKER, Allen's Hill, N. Y. owes $5,00 
LEVI TORREY, Brownsville, N. Y. Ws 2,00 
M. B. BENTS, Marietta, Qhio. | c& 11,00 
G. JOHNSON, N. Stoughton, Mass. hs 2,00 
WM. RHODES, Mohecan, Ohio. 66 5,00 
A. CUSHING, Homer, N. Y. he 2,00 
ROBERT DUNLAP, Buffalo, N. Y. 6 4,00 
P. WHITE, Delta, N. Y. 66 5,00 
W. D. FORD, E. Medway, 6 2,50 
J. MEAD, N. York City, 6 5,00 
J. FAXON, Buffalo, N. Y. 6c 7,50 
D. LEE, Birgin's Corner, N. Y. cc 7,50 
G. W. EDGARLY, Coolville, N. Y. & 7,50 
ALONZO TREADWELL, E. Rush,N.Y. <«* 7,50 
LEMUEL HALL, Manchester, Ct. « __ 7,50 
J. M. BARNEY, Newark, Ohio. « 10,00 
MELVILLE ORR, N. Bridgewater, Ms. *<* 7,50 
Dr. TERRY, Natchez, Miss. ho 7,50 
L. LEWIS, Penfield, N. Y. 6 7,50 
JUSTIN MURPHY, Springfield, Mass. ** 7,50 
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DzpicaTIons. . The number of Churches dedicated by 
Universalists withia a few months is truly astonishing, and. 
what in this connexion is very gratifying, the effort is im- 
mediately made for 8ustaining a stated ministry. A house 
built is a work begun—is a public profession of love of and 
desire for the better ministry. Our friends in South Read- 
ing, Mass. have great cause for joy. "They had a fine 
house dedicated on. the 21sﬆt of Nov. Sermon by Br. 
Thomas W hittemore. 'Three original hymns were ung. 
Services were held in the aſternoon, 8ermon by Br. J. M. 
Austin, Job. xxvi. 14 ; and also in the evening, sermon by 
Br. J. H. Willis. "The day was a holy and happy one to 
the Universalists in that town and neighborhood. —A new 


| church in Potsdain, N. Y. was dedicated on Sept. 19 ; ser- 


mon by Br. W. H. Waggoner. It is described as a hand- 


.80me church, and a great credit to the- zeal of the friends 


there.—The new church in Bath, Me. was dedicated Dec. 
12th ; 8ermon by Br. 8, Cobb of Waltham, Mass.—The 


new church in | Union, Me. was dedicated on the 26th. 
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8ermon by Br. George Bates of Turner, Me.—The new | 
church in Charlton, -was dedicated on Dec. 4 ; ser- 

mon by Br. Aurin Bugbee.—The new church in South 
Dennis, Mass. was dedicated on the same day as the last ; 

sermon by Br. W. 8. Balch of Providence, R. I.—The 

new church in Hinsdale, N. H. was dedicated on Nov. 

28th ; sermon by Br. J. W+\ Bailey.—The new church in 

Denmark, Me. was dedicate@&Nov. 20 ; sermon by Br. Z. 

Thompson. A new church owned by Universalists and 

Methodists in E. Alstead, N. H. was dedicated on the 12th 

of Dec. two 8ervices were held—in the A. M. and P. M. 

8ermon-/in the A, M. by Rev. Silas Quimby, Methodist ; in 

the P. M. by Br. W. 8. Cilley.—A new church was dedi- 
cated in Bridgton, Me. on the 4th of Dec. ; sermon by Br. 

C. C. Burr.—A union church in 8. Woodstock, Vt. was 
dedicated Dec. 11 ; sermon by Br. R. Streeter. A Union 
church was dedicated in W. Windsor, Vt. Dec. 25 ; ger- 
mon by Br. W, Skinner. 


New Access1o0ns To THE MinT1sTRY. Br. Cobb states 
that Br. John Prince, a young man of good character and 
talents, has commenced the work of an evangelist. We 
welcome him, and knowing his capabilities and zeal wish 
him all 8nuccess. 


A New SociETY has been formed in 'Townsend, Mass. 


SABBATH ScrooL MEETING. We were unable to 
attend the meeting notified in our last to be holden in 
Boston for the discussion of matters relative to the greater 
influence and 8nuccess of Sabbath Schools. 'The meeting 
is described as very interesting though small, but we are 
gorry that Br. Whittemore of the © 'Trumpet* should take 
the attendance there as a test of © the interest felt in Sunday 
Schools,” and thereby be led to grieve. The meeting was 
called at an exceedingly bad season of the year, and when 
many 8chools were just closing. 'The discussions at this 
meeting were, we are told animated and instructive, but 
why some of the brethren did not give the public a sketch 
thereof, is what we cannot divine. 'The influence of the 
meeting might thus have been greatly extended. 


RemovALs. In our last by some strange oversight Br. 
Usher's name was printed Asher ; and here we record that 
he was ordained in Danvers, Dec. 1. Br. John Moore of 
Lebanon, Ct. has accepted an invitation to remove to Hart- 
ford, Ct. Br. J. 8. Barry has removed from West Ames- 
bury, Mass. to Weymouth, Mass. and has taken the pastoral 
charge of the society there. 


CeftTrRAL UniveRsALiIsT CuuUuRcn. The church 
known by this name in Boston has become the temple of 
Unitarianism, the pastor, Rev. Paul Dean, having by 8ome 
strange magic 8uddenly become a Unitarian, whereas he 
has been a 'Drinitarian Restorationist. We lament his fall, 
for he was our first love, his hands offered us in solemn 
dedication to God, when an infant, and in our childhood he 
was a lovely man and a beautiful preacher.” Would that 
the realities now concerning him were as good as the mem- 
ories of childhood. © How has the fine gold become dim ! 


BannsTABLE CounTY As880CIATION. This body 
met in Yarmouth Port, Nov. 6. The committee on Fel- 
lowship and Ordination, reported that lettefs of fellowship 
had been granted to Br. W. Stull of Provincetown, and J. 
F. Witherell of Chatham ; and ordination was granted to 
the latter at this meeting. Br. J. N. Parker was appointed 
to preach the next occasional sermon, and the Axsociation 


adjourned to meet, at the place hereaſter to be desi >| 


on the first Wednesday and following Thursday in Novem- 


ber 1840. | | 


ImsTALLATIONS. Br. L. C. Browne was installed as 


pastor of the Universalist Society in Nashua, Ms. on Dec. 


Monthly Record. 
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5th. Sermon by Br. A. C. Thomas. All the other neual 
ministerial services were performed by Bre. Thomas and 
Thayer. | | 

Br. Aurin Bugbee was installed as pastor of the Univer- 
salist Society in Charlton, Mass. Dec. 4 ;' sermon by Br. O. 
A. Skinner. | 


OLD Colony ConFERENCE met in East Bridgewater, 
Mass. Nov. 20. One excellent resolution 'was adopted, 
which we trust will be carried into effect, and imitated by 
other conferences, and that is, previous to the next meeting, 
each town where there is no stated preaching, shall be vis- 
ited by a preacher, who shall preach and ascertain what can 
be done for the advancement of the cause there. 'Towns 
were apportioned out to the several ministers, and each we 
trust will be a true missionary. A letter was received from 
Rev. William Whiting, of Abington, disfellowshiping him- 
self from all connexion with Universalists. He is a young 
man, who has preached but little. 


CnrisTMAs. It is with us a gubject matter of much 
grateful reflection that the celebration of the Birth of Christ 
was 80 generally attended to by Universalist eocieties. We 
cannot command space sufficient to record all we have 
heard of who have attended to this service. In this neigh- 
borhood the day was very generally noticed by the Univer- 
salists. In Haverhill, Mass. the 25th was to the Universa- 
lists one of the happiest of days. In the afternoon there 
was a celebration by the Sabbath School. "Three original 
hymns were sung, and after an address, 41 Recitations and 
Dialogues were listened to. The church was crowded, 
and many persons were unable to enter ; those who were 
in were gurprised and gratified by the admirable manner in 
which the scholars acquitted themselves. - After the ser- 
vices, the children of the society to the number of about 
150, *proceeded with their teachers to the pastor's house, 
and there partook of a festival richly provided by econtribu- 
tions from parents and friends. Happy indeed ' were they. 
In the evening the church was again densely crowded. 'The 
choir, always good, gave us 8ome of the most 8oul-stirring 
music ever listened to, and many were the Jaudatory re- 
marks made, after the services, in reference thereto. Our 
address continued an hour and a half, yet the people seen- 
ed not weary, such was the intense interest given to the 
services by the presence of the vast crowd, the exquisitely 
beautiful decorations, and the brilliancy of the illumination. 
The decorations were made under the direction of Mr. John 
S. Rogers, who evinced, as on other occasions, a true taste 
for the-beautiful. 'The day will be long remembered. ' 


List of Letters containing Remittances received 8ince our 
last, ending Dec. '30, 1839. 


S. J., Meig's Creek, $2; H. S., Marcellus, $2; R. 
W., Cumberland, $1 ; C. W. M., Royalston, $20 ; E. 
C. W., East Pembroke, $2; Post Master, Amesbury, 
$2; H.N. T., Parkman, $2; E. P. L., Cincinnati, 
(Pays up to Dec. 1840—15 per cent discount on money 
sent) $5; D. K., Newark, (all right) $10; M.J. Wy 
Westerly, $1 ; Post Master, Jacksonville, $4; $S. E., 
Auburn, $2; Mrs. C., Chardon, $4 ; C. M., Yates, 
(pays to June 1840) $2; F. G., Ravenna, $2; O. W., 

illiamsville, $10; H. D. M., Bridgewater, $2; C. 
H., Delaware, ($2 for T. W.) $10; IJ. F. B., Spring- 
water, (we 8end but one paper to his address at S. 
perhaps he receives it at 80me other office—we credit 
him to June 1841) $2; M. B., Phillipston, (ﬆhe must 
take the whole vol. according to our terms) $1; J. L. 
R., Exeter, $2 ; D. D., Yates, $2 ; Post Master, Otto, 
(pays to June 1842) $12 ; Post Master, Whiting, $2; 
J. N. P., Yarmouth, (he will please accept my sincere 
thanks for his kindness) $15; J. M., Columbia, Me. 


$20; P.W,, Cumberland, $1. 
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* FEED MY LAMBS.” 

Origina). 
IT is no 8light nor trivial declaration when the 
believer in the s8incerity of his goul exclaims, 
Lord, thou knowest that I love thee ! There is a 
deep and eloquent meaning in those words ; they 
express more than a mere admiration of the con- 
duct of the Master ; and every professed disciple 
should understand and feel their full import, that 
they may be enabled to breathe them with that 
quickened affection, and that desire to obey, 
which filled the apostle's heart when he answered 
the tender question of the Lord ; *Jesus saith to 
Simon Peter, Lovest thou me more than these ? 
He saith unto.-him, Yea, Lord ; thou knowest 
that I love thee. He 8aith unto him, Feed my 
lambs.” 

The s8ame arguments why we should love Je esus 
are with us, as convicted the hearts of the early 
digciples. By the matchless works of his power, 
by the 8vublimity of the teachings of his wisdom, 
by the heavenly blending of divine majesty and 
authority with humility and condescension, . and 
by the ever active compassion that befriended the 
friendless,' that cheered the desponding, that rais- 
ed up the lowly, and comforted the mourner—by 
these, and many other proofs, the early disciples 
felt that he was indeed-the Son of God ; they 
loved him as 8uch ; they loved his chhractar, his 
doctrine, and his cause. It should be 80 with us, 
True, we cannot follow his footsteps beside the 
dark streams of Galilee, or linger upon the green 
mountain where he taught, or journey with him 
to Bethany, and sit at the. 8ocial board ; but we 
can 8tudy his history, and in-$pirit do all this; 
and love, ardent and upward tending love, will 
increase in our hearts, as we drink in the inspir- 
ation of his simple history. Yes, we will venture 
to 8ay it, He that loves not the Lord Jesus never 
read. the gospels as he should read them ; he 
knows not of the loveliness of him whose KA 
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look of affection could melt to tears the unfaithful. 
Peter. Even Gibbon, the great advocate of in- 
fidelity, has borne testimony to the loveliness' of 
Christ's character by recording * his mild con- 
stancy in the midst of cruel and voluntary suffer-_ 
ings, his universal benevolence, and the sublime 
Simplicity of his actions and character,” 

But we will not linger to show why we should 
love Jesus, but give a few moments to unfold 
what is embraced in the idea of loving him with 
sincerity—Lord, thou knowest that I love thee ! 

1. This implies love of his character ; the 
course of conduct he pursued ; the disposition he 
manifested ; the ever active spirit of his life; 
The love of his character leads to a deyout admi- 
ration of his devotion to the great interests of 
humanity, his willingness to labor, and his con- 
stant readiness to aid human progress, and im- 
part to others his knowledge of God, truth, and 
duty. 

2. This deckerenicn implies a love of his mis- 
ion. And what was his mission ?_ It was to draw 
out the [affections toward God, to remove evil, 
and make men holy, benevolent, and happy. We 
cannot love Christ, in a scripture sense, without 
loving his mission. They are identified with each 
other ; and it is one blessed fruit of true love of 
Christ, that it makes the lover love the great 
work of human emancipation from ignorance, 
error, and gin ; that work to which Jesus gave: 
himself, in which he, died, and to accomplish 
which the Father hath exalted him- above all prin- 
cipality and power, might and dominion, 


3. 'This declaration implies-a love of his com- 
mandments. In vain dowe gay we love the Lord 
while we put his commands far from us ; in-vain 
are our expressions of esteem and affection if we 
heed not his sayings, and trample under foot the 
precepts of his truth. © Ye are my friends,' 8aid 
his own gracious lips, * if you-do whatsoever-lI 
command you.” And again, © If ye love me, keep 
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my commandments.” * 'Thus is friendship and love 
towards him maniſested 'by a love of his com- 
mandments; those commandments are like as 
the_requests of affection, and hy the attachment | 
we feel in our hearts t asker "we are con- 
strained to obedience thereunto. 

4. This declaration implies # love of his cause. 
It cannot be that sincere love 1s kindled .on the 
altar of the human heart, while the affections are 
indifferent towards the advance of his cause—the 
spread of the heavenly principles of his truth, and 
the triumphs of his doctrine over the foolishness 
.of men. -Ardent* love toward a political leader, 
or champion, is not thus shown ; ardent, deep, 
and:8trong, love of anything is not thus manifest- 
ed, The: profession of love towards Jesus with- 
out a love of the advance of his cause, is a mere 
intellectual admiration ; it has no warm ſellow- 
ship with the heatt ; it is not the affection he re- 
quires. 

Thus we see what a ſulness is embraced in the 
sIincere and heartfelt declaration—Lord, thou 
knowest I love thee ! Thou knowest I love thy 
character, thy mission, thy commandments, and 
thy cause. 'To s8uch he says, Feed my lambs ! 
The loyer of the Lord Jesus is to care for the 
younglings -of the flock ; to guard their inno- 
cence, and lead them mto the green pastures' and 
beside the refreshing streams. Jesus Christ, 


clothed as he was with majesty not of earth, did | 


not forget that the great fold embraced lambs — 
many lambs, and he gave a beautiful example of 
interest in the happiness of the little ones. His 
arms encompassed them, his lips taught them, 
his prayers blessed them, and his counsels guided 
them. He took them to his embrace and spoke 
of them, not as man has s8poken, regarding them as 
born depraved, utterly incapable of conceiving a 
good thought, or doing an acceptable deed, but 
he talked of them as under the especial care of 
the Almighty, and” commended to his disciples 
their: docility and confiding affection. _ 

The great error in the religious world in ref- 
erence to religious instruction to the young Has 
been, the forgetting that the little ones of the 
flock are the lambs of Christ, and treating them 
as being at heart children of an evil power; too 
much effort has been put forth to teach children 


of native depravity, of natural sinfulness ; and 


while their little hearts were thankful for all God's 
favors, they have been told that they are aliens 
from him, and their hearts at enmity with him Is' 


© Feed my Lambs.” 


intelligence to love the kind parent ? It is. And 
80 with the first dawn of a correct knowledge of 
God, children are constrained to love him. The 
natural and religious affections are from the 8zame 
Creator, and they need only to be properly di- 
rected, to present beautiful maniſestations. 

It is, God be praised ! one of the lovely fea- 
tures of our blessed religion, to recognize chil- 
dren as the lambs of Christ, as possessing natu- 
rally capacities to receive the first principles 


| of truth, and to be taught the alphabet of our re- 


ligion. This is the great encouragement of the 
teacher. He rejoices that he has not to gow 
seed on a barren s0il—a s8oil having no affinity 
with the planted seed, but he can sow in faith, be- 
lieving that as we are commanded to feed the 
lambs, the lambs have a natural appetite for the 
food. And there is the idea to be impressed— 
children have a hatural spiritual appetite for spir- 
itual food. Food is given'to children to strength- 
en and develope their animal system, 80 spiritual 
food should be imparted with a confidence that it 
is fitted to develope their spiritual nature. But 
teachers should be careful in respect to the food 
given, lest, like thousands, they impart improper 
food, and in ignorance blame the nature of the 


good effects ſollow their labor. 


With what, then, should the lambs of Christ be 
ſed ? In brief we answer, With heavenTy wisdom. 
And how 1s heavenly wisdom represented in the 
scriptures? By every figure that can lead the 
mind to form a delightful conception of it, and the 
heart to feel that it is 8omething pleasant., It is 
represented under the figures of green pastures, 
8weet streams, and well watered gardens. Here 
then is the first step to be taken in religiously 
educating the young—It is to make religion a 
pleasant thing to them, 'The lamb feeds cheer- 
fully and 8ports in gladness in the verdant pas- 
ture, but not on barren plain ; so with the child, 
if you would have it feed on the teachings of the 
Redeemer, and become a truly religious being, 
you must make religion pleasant to him ; by this 
only can you create in him that love Pl divine 
things which is the only ſoundation for a lasting 
and true piety. 

The next 8tep. is, to make them understand that 
their happiness is connected wilh religious duly. 
Duty should as much as possible be made a pleas- 


| ure to them ; for the child who is acquainted with 


it not natural for children with the first dawn of 


] 


| virtue only as an austere 8oYereign, or who is in- 


clined to regard religion « as the enemy of pleas- 


children, mstead of the food itself, VSCUUSS no ' 
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ure, will never yield that cheerſul obedience de- 
sired, while those ideas possess. its mind. © What 
do you teach the girl ?* asked Maltravers of the 
schoolmaster—* That God made her, and that he 
loves good girls, and will watch over them.” 
What: else ?? *© That the. devil runs away with 
bad girls, and '  *Stap there; never mind 
the devil yet awhile, Let her first learn to do 
good, that God may love her, and the rest will 
follow; I would rather make people religious 
through -their best feelings, than their worst— 
through their gratitude and affections, rather than 
their ſears and calculations of risk and: punish- 
ment, * 

This last sentiment should be the motto of eve- 
ry religious teacher. 'There has been enough of 
the religion of dread, fear, and terror, in our 
world, but too little of the religion. of the affec- 
tions. For instance; * a child 80 young as scarce- 
ly to be able to discern between truth and ſalse- 
hood, s8peaks them. indigcriminately. By way of 
correction,"the parent begins by telling him it is 
wrong to lie, and he must not do it. But, forget- 
ting the line upon line and precept upon precept 
which she bestows on his other faults, and looking 
on this in the child; in the s8ame light she would 
regard it in the” man, 8he becomes seriously 
alarmed by its. repetition, and determines to make 
a final effort to 8ubdue it,- by bringing before its 
quick imagination the awſul tribunal of God, 
against whom the offence is committed. She 
takes him on her knee with tender concern, tells 
Iim first the story of Ananias and Sapphira, and 
then teaches him to repeat that hymn of Watts's, 
which represents God with his great book,” in 
which he * writes every lie that children tell,” and 
ends with 


« Every liar 
Shall have his portion in the lake 
Which burns with brimstone and with fire.” 


She has done | her work indeed ! The child, in 
deadly terror, never tells another lie. But alas ! 


at what an expense has $he laid the foundation of | 


truth in that child's mind. She may labor to 
make him love his God, but she will labor in vain, 
He may strive in maturer life far that love which 
casteth out fear, but never, until the day when 
God 8hall receive him to himself, shall he see him 
as he i is ; never, till that hour, will that mortal 
heart be free from the ſearſul i impression.” 

© Thus a hearty dislike to the thoughts of God is 
unwittingly implanted with the earliest religious 
lesson that childhood receives ; - and-when the 


* Feed my Lambs.” 
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parent discevers it, she 8ets it down as a legiti- 
mate inheritance from Adam and Eye. But the 
truth is, that if children could Jove the picture. of 
God which is first given them "in this way, it 
would be the strongegfargument we could have 
of their native deprayity. For what must be the 
original constitution"of a mind; which would turn 
with involuntary affection to a being, whose pre- 
vailing trait to them is power, whose ſavorite ex- 
ercise of that power is the punishment of sinners, 
and whose image is ever before them, with his 
great book, where he writes down all their sins, 
and his dreadful lake of fire and brimstone, where 
he punishes them ?? 


Parents and teachef#! Build the religious in- 
struction of your children and pupils on their af- 
fections. Endeavor, by every ineans attainable, 
to draw out their Jove toward their heavenly Pa- 
rent, that they may act and obey as grateful be- 
ings. Speak of the character of Jesus, of the 
deeds of matchless tenderness he wrought, till 
their glistening eyes shall telt you they have felt 
its beauty, and desire like him to be good, Speak 
of his mission, that they may know the great love 
and condescension of our Maker, that they may 


| learn the hideousness of sin, and understand the 


duty of repentance for every evil deed. Speak of 
his commandments, that they may be counselled 
in their duties and follow the guide given to lead 
them in the proper way. Speak to them of. his 
cause—his kingdom, how it shall triumph over 
all evil, and re-unite the - world togethep and to 
God in purity and bliss, so that even their young 
voices may sing the praise of redeeming and 
8anctifying love. 


So shall ye regird, teach, and guide them as 
the lambs of Christ ; they shall be ſed aright, and 
he will accept your labors as tokens of your love 
to him. Be faithſul, be affectionate, and his 
Spirit will be with you and ever bless your. hon- 
orable efforts. Confide in the promises of Jeho- 
vah's truth, and fear not that you shall labor in 
vain. An effort of love is never lost ; its effect 
may be secret from us, but he who. seeth the in- 
visible beholdeth the good fruit; though your 
pupils may not make the improvement you desire, 
may not grow up in all the beauty of christian 
excellence, yet. you cannot tell from how much 
evil your instructions have 8aved them—you can- 
not tell how:much worse they might have been, 
had you not spent your labor upon them. Agaip 
we ay, an effort of love. i is never lost, for | 
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*'The infant prayer, the infant hymn, 
Within the darkened soul may rise, 
When age's weary eye is dim, 


ene 


And the grave's shatlow round them lies,” 
Harerkill, Mass. B. 
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TO COUSIN. FRANCES. 
Original. 


BY MISSES M. A. DODD., 


Dzar Covern ! sing the song I loved of yore 
- When my light heart was happy all the while ; 
When on my cheek where roses bloom no more 

The tear was far less frequent than the 8mile : 
Sweet thoughts are linked with every thrilling strain, 
Sing to me cousin !—sing it once again, 


by — 


For me that touching lay: tips have sung, 
When on bright wings we 82W the moments fly ; 
Fer we were both light-hearted, gay, and young : 
There was no cloud upon our summer 8kies, 
There was no shadow in our joyous eyes. 


Dearest, how often in the 7 gone by, | 


We were like sisters, and the circling hours 

Seemed to unite us with as strong a tie, 
As though our infant 8steps among the flowers 

Had erst been watched by the same mother's eye ; 
We tracked the wild bird and the wandering bee, 
And well we loved all sounds of melody. 


Thy voice was like the breathing of a flute 
Heard at till evening o'er the moonlit sea ; 
My keart sang with thee but my lips were mute, 


To Cousin Frances, — The' Beauty of Winter. 


| 


I did not share the gift bestowed-on thee : 
Strong 1s the 8pell by music round me thrown, 
But never could my voices awake its tone. 

"4 


Oh there are strains that thrill the feeling heart, 
With sadly 8weet remembrance of the past— 
With joys that all too 80on we 8aw depart, 
And hopes which brightened to deceive at last— 
They smile once more as o'er life's mazy track 
The s8ong-woke spirit 8wiftly wanders back, 


Then we were parted—many years passed on— 
The changing power of time we cannot atay—— 

But weary were his steps while thou wert gone 
To find another home 80 far away : 

I longed to fold thee to my heart the while, 

To hear thy voice again and see thee 8mile, 


And thou wert ill, and yet I was not near 
To bathe thy brow and hold thine aching head ; 
To seek with pleasant words thy heart to cheer, 
And keep love's patient watch beside thy bed : 
While far I waited with a heart of care, 
Thy name was breathed in many a fervent prayer. 


But health returned, and on the wings of love + 
Thou didst revisit then thine early home, 
The truth of chitdhood's memories to prove, 
And through the old familiar scenes to roam 
Dear eyes bean on thee with affection's light, 
Fond lips with thine in many a kiss unite. 


We stood where autumn leaves were thickly strewn, 
And 8aw the beauty of the year depart— ] 

Thus had the brightness of our young days flown, 
And «© hours that were” came thronging to the heart: 

Like the aroma of the dying flowers, . 


jewelled peridants, delicate enough to. adorn the 


Frances, thou art not here—1 did but dream 


I heard the numbers of my favorite song ; 


But oh 80 pleasant did the vision seem, 


I would that fancy might the spell prolong. 


[| Lonely and s8ad I muse—thou art not near, 
The music of thy voice I may not hear. 


And now farewell—it is a mournful word—- 


A word I cannot breathe without regret ; 


But tuneless is my lyre, its strings were stirred 


To tell thee that thy love I ne'er forget: 


And oh may Heaven its choicest favors send, 
To bless thy lot, my cousin and my friend. 


Hartford, Ot. 
Ce —— —— ———  — 
THE BEAUTY OF WINTER. 
Original. 


BY MISS LOUISA M. BARKER. 


THz poet of the geasons has personified winter, 
with the epithets ©sullen and sad,” and his imita- 
tors have repeated them, till we can scarcely 
believe, that with the younger hours in classic 
land, he Joined the dance with the graces. We 
forget that the mighty power that accumulates 
the icebergs of the north, and piles upon its Al- 
pine height the huge glacier, is the 8ame little 
Sprite that draws 80 ſancifully upon the window 
pane, builds mimic palaces beneath the shelving 
bank. of the rivulet, and hangs up in the clear air, 


court of Titania. 

It is not honorable to our appreciation of the 
beautiful, to be insensible to the beauty of win- 
ter. Summer bribes us to her worship, by her 
delicious perfurnes, and her intoxicating juices ; 
by the ripening glow of her splendid noontide, 
and the cool shadow, and refreshing breeze of 
her evening twilight. And we throw around hex 
graceful form, a light dress all radiant with the 
sunlight ; and gaze delightedly on the glowing 
cheek, and ripe lip, of more than human beauty, 
that we have given her. Winter comes to grat- 
ify but one 8ense, He presents \to us beauty in 
the abstract ; and we wrap him in the ſurred 
robe ; bow his form with the decrepitude of age, 
and make his countenance © horrid with frost and 
turbulent with storm.” Yet 8ee; what a bright 
and crystal 8urface he has spread over the lake, 
what curious and playſul devices he has traced 
upon the crusted meadow ; and how gracefully 
he has curled the snow-wreath, upon the brow 
of the hill! His mood yesterday was a ruse de 
guerre, He ſeigned to 8leep, while. the 8outhern 
breeze brought down the clouds, in an uncomely 


| shower. But when night-ſall had closed over the 


Sweet was the memory of those vanished hours. 


'J 


dreary zcenc, a chill was sent through the air, 
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condensing the innumerable rain-drops, and set- 
tling them down, in their new and feathery form, 
upon the wet roofs and dripping branches. 


f—_ 


* And where they fall, or on the steepest slope, 
Or slightest twig, remain unmoved.” 


The morning is a scene of enchantment. What 
bold little bluffs have been raised upon the ice- 


ledges by the stream-side, and how beautifully /| 


they contrast, jn their-whiteness and their still- 
ness, with the black and brawling brook below ! 
How dim, yet how pure the light, beneath the 
vine-covered walks of the garden ! How soft the 
shadow around the door of that porticoed dwell- 
ing ! And what a hermit-like looking habitation, 
that cottage yonder behind its sheltering trees ! 


The clouds are breaking in the east. But it is 
not for the 8un to unburden tbe tree-tops, and let 
down the overhatging masses from the eaves ; 
for winter has called the winds ; and they come, 


freshly, playfully, yet powerfully ; for one shake | 
| with a vest of silver light. 


of the tall tree, and its branches are bare to 
the blast. 


A few hours, and the scene is wholly changed. 
The clouds are gathering themselves together, 
and the winds weary of their play in the woods, 
are ranging with deep, low tones, through the air. 
And the storm is coming. Yet turn not the sofa 
to the fire, nor repeat in melancholy mood, 

* As thus the snows arise, and foul and herce, 
All winter drives along the darkened air,” 

But put back the curtain from the window, and 
look out upon the evening. The ſading light of 
day, will show the village dimly through the 
8torm ; - but nearer, where it blends with the rich 
glow _ within, . it is the fitting light for the 
snowflakes, those lightest and purest of all mate- 
rial forms.. Watch them a few moments in their 
swift and noiseless descent, and while that chord 
in the 8oul, which is touched by gentle influences 
alone, is thrilling with m_etion, confess that noth- 
ing in the * rolling year,' has more power to 
awaken pure and peaceful thoughts, than a snow- 
fall at twilight. | 


Winter is beautiful. Another morning will 
come, and the trees will look like penciling on 
the clear sky ; and every object within the range 
of vision, will glitter with the gold of the sun- 
beam, and the silver sparkling of the frost. The 
character of the beautiful, at this season, is a 
relief to the-eye of taste.  'The mental sense, like 
the natural, may be vitiated by combination ; but 
delicacy of: light and shade, grace of proportion, 
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and 8implicity of effect, give strength, and refine- 
ment, to the perception of beauty. 

Why then do we not welcome and love this 
8eason, as gratefully as we do the others ? Itis 
winter that prompts gathering of scatter- 
ed kindred around the. anniversary board ; the 
wreathing of the pillared church for the evening 
worship ; and the hanging up of the bright ever- 
green for the parlor festivities at home, To 
winter belong the courteous dismissal of the old 
year, and the joyous welcoming of the new. His 
are the hearth-side joys ; the brightest and dear- 
est scenes of gocial life, and his are among the 
purest, and most perfect of the forms and hues of 
nature. 

Then let the circling year be to our imagin- 
ings, © lovely, joyous Spring ;* * child of the sun, 
refulgent Summer,” next ; then <jovial Autumn, 
crowned with the sickle and the wheaten sheaf ;* 
and last, not** surly Winter,* but a fairy king 
And if we must pro- 
tect him from the storm he loves, we will give 
him the 8now-white royal ermine ; and his look 
shall be like that on the face of ia friend we love 
—for beautiſul 4s winter. 

Clinton, N. Y. 
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COUNSELS AND SCRAPS FOR CHILDREN. 
Original. 


THE STORY ; OR THE LITTLE MORALIST, 


EL1iza ANN. I have just been reading a pretty 
story of a little girl, which I hope wilt. do me good. 

NaTyan. Do tell it to me—perhaps it will 
make me good too, 

E. A. Well, I'm sure it ought to—for when 
we read of how others haye been good, we should 
try to be good like them. 

N. Is not that what we are taught in the Bible, 
when we are told to follow the Savior ? 


E. A. Yes, for we cannot follow him as we 
follow a person who walks before us, but as you 
follow a copy in your writing book at school. 

N. That is, you mean, try to imitate his traits 
of character,” as I try to imitate the letters the 
master gives me .? 

E, A. Yes, and that is what Jesus meant by 
being a disciple, and when he said © Come learn 
of me.* And we can learn to be like, him by 
dbing right -and good. acls as we ee others do 
them, for they are/just what he would do if he 
were on earth and with us. 
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N, Then I can learn to be a christian from 
all the stories I read of good men and women. 

E. A. Certainly ; and we should never forget | 
to learn something from what we read of such to 


make us better. | l 

N. Yes—but dow i... to tell me the gtory 
you 8aid you had been reading. 

E. A. 'That I will not—but tell it now. Well, 
it was of alittle girl by the name of Anne Vikon, 
who one. cold November day was sitting beside 
her grandmother 8ewing, and hearing her tell 
gome. interesting stories, - while the fire on the 
hearth burned brightly and pleasantly. 

N. That was comfortable enough—just what 
"E. A. So it was to her; and when a messen- 
ger came in to bring a letter to her grandmother, 
the cold wind coming through the door made her 
think how blest she was. 

N- But I s8uppose $he asked who the letter 
was from, and all about what it said-? 

E. A. O no, 8he did'nt like many little girls, 
and boys too, interrupt her grandmother, but 
waited till she was ready to tell her. 

N. That's a good lesson on curiosity—not to 
meddle with other folks matters, ; 

E. A. Yes, and you are a good moralist, 
Well, Anne's aunt then came in, and her grand- 
mother told her that the letter was from the poor 
widow Becky, very sick and in great pain from 
the rheumatism, and wanted immediately 8ome of 
the medicine sent her the winter before. 

N. Anne's grandmother must have felt glad 
to think she had once. done the sick widow good, 
and could again benefit her. 

E. A. True, but the story says, the grand- 
mother s8aid to the aunt that there was no one to 
go with the medicine, because none of the men 
would be home till night. | 

N. But why could'nt the mess8enger who 
brought the letter take the medicine back ? 

E. A. Because he was the post-man, and was 
off in a moment. Little Anne wanted to say sbe 
would go, but the distance was long, the day cold, 
and 8he never had gone near 80 far alone, and 80 
she kept silent. 

N. I don't think any one can blame her; for 
to jump up from a good fire and from hearing a 
good story, and go off far away in AY ona; is 
rather hard. 

E. A. Yes, but then such: excuses to our- 
gelves are selfish, and when Anne's aunt said— 


| Why can't Anne go ? #he would like to comfort 


| poor widow Becky, and to take a run in the cold 
will do her good !—up she. leaped and exclaimed 
—T1 can go just as well as not ! 

N: Brayo! I guess a good many of us can 
learn 8omething from that if we will remember it 
this winter, and not 8ay—Q *tis tov cold ! when 
our parents want us to run an errand, 

E. A. Yes. The aunt thought. it was too 
much for little Anne. when she thought of the 
distance which was two miles, and. 8aid 80, but 
the brave little girl. cried out— You fix the medi- 
cine while I get my cloak and mits, and 800n widow 

Becky 8hall 8ee me and 8male | 

N. I hope you won't tell us that she was in 
8uch a hurry to get there as to fall and break the 
bottle sent—there is often .something like that to 
8poll a story. 

E. A. No, 8he- knew that the best haste was 
to prepare well, and, fearing she might fall, 
she wrapt it up my, newspapers, 80. that if it 
did fall from her hand, it wouldn't get broken, 

N. 'That's a good hint, and I'll make a prov- 
erb—Care preserves as much as carelessness 
loses. 

E. A. Good. Well, Anne. ran on, and the 
keen wind made her feel at first quite chilly, but 
her heart was 80 warm with love to do good, that 
her animation made her 80on ſree from cold ; and 
when she saw the-widow smile' as she ran into 
her room and heard her: blessing, she ſelt 'she 
was richly paid for all she had done. 

N. Yes, and if we would think a little more 
of how good we should feel after we have done a 
duty, we should be more ready.to do it. 

E. A. A good moralist again! And she felt 
again repaid when she got back home, and heard 
her aunt's and grandmother's praises, and had 
also a reward in her good appetite for dinner. 

-N. That reminds me of an old saying— 


* What makes our food 80 very sweet ? 
Because we earn before we eat.” 


E. A. And then too when night came and she 
thought over the past day, her heart felt light and 
happy. because of what 8he had ns; and: her 
sleep was 8weet to her. 

N. - But how different would: have __ wt 
thoughts and ſeelings to have remembered then 
that 8he feared the cold more than she loved to 
do good. 

E. A. | Yes, and I hope we hall learn to fo 
well through the day that we may ſeel well at-night. 

N.. So 8ay I—ſfor to try to do well Arary: day, 


is to be good through life. 


THE. DULL -PARTY. | | 
© What made you look s0 dull and-8ad at Miss 
Collins* this afternoon ?* asked little Maria of 
her 8ister Ellen after their return home from a 
party at their 8schoolmate's house, *Because that 
hateful Miss Hartwell was there !' was the reply. 
© But you 8eemed very happy for the hour before 
she came, and why should her coming ,8o change 
all the company as to make you dull and ad ? 
© O, I don't know—but I do know that when she 
came in I wished myself at home and couldn't 
enjoy the COMPany in the least.” *I think,” con- 
tinued Maria, © you might easily know why this 
effect was aroduced, if you would only think of 
the influence of anger and malice. We were 
made to love each other and to do good to each 
other, and if we do not do 80 we are punished by 
the loss of pleasure and delight we otherwise 
might have enjoyed.” 


This reply made Ellen think—and think yery 
8oberly too ! and the thoughts awakened I know 
did her good, for goon after she was at her aunt 
Mitchell's and Miss Hartwell came in, and she 
greeted her kindly—had a good time with her, 
and felt happy at heart. She was now to her no 
longer the hateful Miss Hartwell, but the pleasant 
Eliza, and 8Ife found how anger with another will 
hide their goodness from us and make us regard 
them as evil when they are good. And more 
than this, Ellen discovered by friendly conversa- 
tion with her, that she had misunderstood her at 
the time she became angry with her, and that the 
offence was all imaginary. 


Now, will not my young readers learn a less0n 
ſrom this? Anger is. sinfal, and often it arises 
from misunderstanding the wards, looks, and ſeel- 
ings of others. Those who are the oftenest angry 
with others are -generally those who the easiest 
hink they see evil in others, and. often imagine 

wrong where wrong is not. 
young readers cannot enjoy a company of "FOES 
vr 8choolmates. because 'a certain one is also 
here, they may be sure gomething is wrong in 
| heir own hearts. Be ever kind, and ready to 
think as well as you can of your playmates and 


iriends, and you will be- may IAA than you 
can otherwise be. 
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©1T's JUST AS IGTHER: SAYS,? 


I have just been conversing | with a lady who 
old me a little anecdote of her young days that 


When any of my | 


Countels and Page for Children. 


thought of this little girl, 


I2T 


member it. When this lady was a little child, a 
young friend came to visit her one' afternoon, and 
they proposed to take a walk to a certain place: 
© Come, - let us_ go,” said the little girl to her 
visitor, <I don't know whether it is right,” was 
the reply. ©*Our mothers will let us,* said the 
little-girl, but the visitor was not's0 sure of that. 


They went in to the house—told- their mothers 


what they ' wanted, and were advised not to go, 
assured that it would be better for them to enjoy 
themselves around home. They went out again, 
and the little girl 8aid to her friend, * It's too bad 
we can't go !* and the reply made was one the 
lady told me she has never forgotten for any 
length of time, —* It's jul as mother 8ays.* This - 
answer, 80 dutiful and just, made a deep impres- 
Sion on the little girl's heart, and whenever after- 
ward she was inclined to disobey her mother she 
how contented and 
pretty she looked when she was willing to do as 
her mother said, and that answer has often done 
her good. 

And will it not do some of my readers good ? 
Who loves you more than your mother ? Who 
will counse] you more wisely and tenderly ? Who 


| wishes more your happiness ? None than your 


mother ; and when $he tells you to give up your 
wishes as hurtſul when -she thinks 80, will you 
not do it ?—Did you ever feel happy when you 
had disobeyed her ? Ithink I can answer for you, 
no, Do not. do 80 again then as you wish to be 
happy, and be as cheerful and dutiful as the little 
girl who was willing to believe her mother was 
wiser than she. 


THE APPLES, 


A rich man dwelt-in kingly state, 
In 8plendor drest was he, 

And round him were a thousand things 
To wake the heart to glee. 


« He must be'happy ? thought a friend 
Who was a transient guest, 

And told. him he was glad indeed 
He was 80 highly blest. 


The rich man took some apples fair 
In a wrought golden dish,— 

*Take of this splendid fruit,” Said he, 
© If 8uch a kind you wish.” 


The guest took one—he cut it through, 
And lo ! a worm was there ! 

He gazed upon the rich man's face, 
And saw a shade—despair ! 


And then the guest full well did know 
The meaning of it all, 
And felt nor wealth, nor power was good, 


wish to tell my readers, and want ther” to re- 


If in the heart be gall. 


TO AN OAK. 
Original. 


The following was found amid the papers 'of the late Mrs. 
Tompkins, and was written upon an old oak in front 
of the homestead in Haverhill, Mass. 


Yrs, there thou standest till, thou aged oak, 
With thy huge branches bending in the air, 

And thy broad shadow dancing freely now 

On the broad green which God hath wisely made. 
How few like thee can stand unshaken *mid 

The stormy*blasts that fortune brings around, 

And strong in deep laid strength raise up to heaven 
Their hands in praise to God ! 


Thou aged tree ! 
How oft hath my paternal friend in peace, 
And gratitude sincere, reclined beneath 
Thy grateful shade, and there in accents kind 
Taught his own child of duty and of God ! 
But he no more is with us Fyet would I 
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Commune with thee, Reminder of the past ! 
For in 8weet freshness thou recallest now 
The days of childhood and their merry sports. 
Would that I were as innocent as then ! 

Bat all in vain the wish, as time once past 
Can never be recalled. 


Thou aged tree ! 

Alone in thy magnificence thou art 
A monument of human frailty. How 
Oft I've heard the tempest round thee sweep, 
Still thou remain'st the same, unmoved, unharmed. 
So let it be with us, Let virtue be 
Implanted in our hearts, its roots s0 strong, 
Deep bedded there, that like' the noble oak, 
The world's dread laugh and scorn, which scarce can be 
Resisted by the firm philosopher, 
May pass unnoticed. 

Boston, Mass. 
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TWILIGHT MUSINGS. 
© Original. 


* IT hear the tumult of the distant throng, 
As that of seas remote, or dying storms : 
And meditate on scenes more 8lent still. 
Why all this toil for triumphs of an hour ? 
What, though we wade in wealth, and s0ar 11 fame ? 
Earth's highest station ends in * here he lies ;” 
And © dust to dust* concludes her noblest s0ng.” 
q YOUNG. 


Now comes 8till evening on.” Oh how beauti- 
| ful is a September 8unset : the whole canopy of 
heaven, —deep, celestial blue, save where *the 
weary sun hath made a one et,” there rests the 
* light track of his fiery car,” all crimson, purple, 
and gold ! How new beauties leap forth from 
every fold, to meet the riveted eye ! 


* We can almost think we gaze 
Through golden vistas into heaven,'— 


80 beautiſul, 80 transporting is 8uch a scene as 
this. How the 80ul, at this hour leaves 'subluna- 
ry cares and pleasures,—they s8eem. mere atoms 
in the immensity of- creation. How bitle does 
Self, idolized self appear through 8uch a medium 


To an Oak. — Twilight Musings. 
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as  thiz—how insignificant !- Yet not wholly 80, 
for all this beauty, and this handiwork of our 
God, are but ministries to our gratification. 'They 
are 0377 to him who made them, his happiness 
is incapable of being augmented or diminished 
by such accessions.. But he leaves them, traces 
of his deep love—the * glow of the sun, and blog- 
soM of the trees ;* and now the one has left us, 
and the other is 8ucceeded by the 80ber tints of 
autumn, we 8till perceive marks, felt marks of 
that love © living through all this space ;' soften- 
ing earth's beauties, and our own worldly feel- 
ings ; throwing alternate light and shadows an 
variegated woods ; making them near the abode 
of happy spirits,—discoursing to us of the lights 
and shades of human life ;—of its joys, that are 
to be increased ; of its sorrows and darkness, 
that are to be dispersed, by the 8un of righteous- 
ness shining on our hearts. 

Heavenly Father—now, at this solemn hour— 
we thank thee for these, thy gag 1h) Thou 
art dregsing all vegetable nature” in_ © robes of 
beauteous hue,” just as 8he is mingling * dust to 
dust ;*—may we, when our 8summons come, be 
found*clad in © robes of righteousness,* rejoicing 
that an eternal spring awaits us in paradise. 

© Now twilight gray, hath in her s8ober livery 
all things clad,* and now is the season for remi- 
niscence and anticipations,—for high and holy 
communion with God and our own 8ouls. Dear 
to me are 8uch hours, and of vital importance to | 
my * growth in grace and in the -knowledge of | 
God.* We seem to have a peculiar et of ſeel- | 
ings—if I may 80 arbitrarily express myself—for 
twilight hours. We find it easy then to shut out 
the world from its hold on our affections, and to 
concentrate the mind on the pleaging, though 8ad, 
realities of death and eternity. Recollections of 
the past, lose the shadowy indistigetness with 
which they usually flit by us, and become tangi- 
ble, felt ;—happy hours, spent 'in' the 8ociety of 
loved friends, in walking, talking, and singing, 
precious 8abbath days, when together we repair- 
ed to that hall, which was, to us, © none -other 
than the house of God, and the very gate of 
heaven'—how T live them over now. Oh my 
God ! till the tumult of this heart : let it- not 
forget its manifold blessings, in its repinings' for 
those that © were, and are not ;* teach it that thou 
| art present everywhere, "ready to hear and to 
bless ! And-do thou watch over the 8piritual.in- 
terests of that dear flock, —make them *© as happy 


hm 


| 


as I wi and they will be blessed indeed ! (7 


H Song. — Circulation of Books. 
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Friends, dear to us as life—too tear—(uc 
our idols—we see them now, as we were Wont to 
gee them. We hear the soft, kind tone of ap- 
proval ; and 8ee the glance of interest and 8ym- 
pathy,—and where are they ? Where that broth- 
er ? Before me stands his portrait ; all around 
me are books bearing his name; there the keys 
whose tones were scarcely hushed when the hand 
that 80 playfully drew them forth, was cold in 
death ; here my flageolet, presented by him * for 
a twilight companion ;* and where is he ? His 
grave 8tone answers: © He is not here, but risen.” 

Hope now comes in,,and whispers of the time 
when we 8hall be re-united with those from whom 
we are now separated by distance and death. We 
shall meet, we shall be happy in that world whose 
beauty knows no decay, whose day no night. 
May we live as becomes the beings of such a 
destiny ; be grateſul. for privileges ; resigned 
amid bereayements ; and at all times and seasons 
devoted to God and the welfare, of those with 
whom we are as80ciated.; then. will be ours to 
goothe and sustain the consciousness of having 
been faithful stewards of the talents entrusted to 


our keeping. n..4..0. 
. Amoskeag, N. H. 
CT ——_—  —  — 
A- SONG. 
Original. 


LzxT us out in the open air, love, 
Where. sunbeams are mantling the hills ; 
The spirit of beauty is there, love, 

- In the light of the musical rills. 


The waves are the throbs of his heart, love, 
The winds are his breathings divine, 
And I know wherever thou art, love, 
On that spot he will hallow a 8brine. 


His smile resteth pure in thine eye, love, 
Its blue light beams 8ofter on me, 

Than the glow of a mild evening sky, ITove, 
On thebreast of a 8ti}} summer sea. 


The spirit of beauty is thine, love, 
And why should I count it a sin 
To-worship the beautiful shrine, love, 
For the beautiful spirit within? 


Then abroad *mid the delicate flowers, love ! 
_ Let us make their 8weet language our own, | 

For feelings 80 holy as ours, love, 

Should be breathed in a delicate tone. 


: 


Aye, the spirit of beauty. is there, dear, 

His wing in our spirits shall move, 

And our hearts shall converse- but in prayer, dear, 
For prayer is the language of love. - . s. c. x. 


\ Taz golden cord of love ! It lives in all hearts. 
VOL. VII}. 42. | 
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| it receives. 
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CIRCULATION OF BOOKS. 
AccorpinG as we have a deep and sincere desirs 
to promote the caase of christian truth, we hall 
embrace every available means that promises 
Success. Among such the circulation of books is 
prominent, and deserves more consideration than 
Therefore we would offer a few 
thoughts that perhaps may not be wholly useless, 
but tend in some humble degree to wake up at- 
tention to this subject. 

Books can enter where preachers and conyer- 
sationists cannot, and. often receive attentions 
men or women in yain might seek for with a view 
to plead the game cause. Many will read who 
will not hear the preached word, or listen to con- 
versation on subjects pertaining to the great con- 
troverted question of the final destiny of our race; 
and not unſrequent do books—silent preachers— 
make impressions fayorable to the truth on the 
mind and the heart, that never conld have been 
made by preaching or conversation. Let us look 
into this—inquire out its philosophy—and per- 
haps the circulation of books will be felt more to 
be a matter of duty. | 

A person averse to the doctrines of all embrac- 
ing eternal love may at length gain courage to 
attend a Universalist meeting ; but in what state 
of mind does he or she do this? With Teelings 
not at all, oſtentime, svited to prepare the mind 
to receive benefit—to look on propositions, argu- 
ments, and illustrations in a candid light ;_ but on 
the contrary with agitated Secelings, that totally 
unfit it for the right exercise of the reason and 
the generous emotions, Frequently the ease 
with 8uch is much like that of a timid one for the 
first time venturing to take a sajl on the waters, 
all the time he is in the boat she wishes herself 


|| out, and while in the agitation of her spirits, dis- 


torts every appearance of beauty. Many aserious 
minded person bas entered our churches, d | 
for the time to hear candidly, and s00m began to 
question the propriety of being there ; cavtious- 
ly looks round and. imagines many eyes rest on 
her, watching her countenance, and as she thinks, 
trying to discern from its lights and shades, its 
changes} how sbe is affected by what she hears. 
Thus ill dispositioned is her mind. to hear cor- 
rectly, weigh justly the argument made, or to re- 
tain.the 8um of the preachment. One proposition 
misunderstood—one qualification of an assertion 
forgotten, and all the labor of the preacher to ber 
is worse than 'vain. TA 
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But not 80 with the same and books. 
tires . with them from the observant . eye—fro 
all excitement ; and the . very 8ecrecy and $1- 
lence 8ought are admirably adapted to aid the 
reason and judgment in rightly performing their 
offices. There she can read and. re-read ; if a 
proposition is strange, $he can again peruse it — 
repeatedly examine it—have it distinct in all its 
parts before her mind, and reflect upon it leisure- 
ly. There she can complſie/ſt with the holy re- 
cord ; pause for prayer ; question experience, 


obweryation, ther feelings and affections of her || 


own heart, and decide deliberately and candidly. 
Many have thus caught glimpses of the heayenly 
vision of universal triumphant grace, who would 
not . hear with calm and serious feelings the 
preached. word. 

Books also have sometimes advantages over 
conversation, especially with excitable persons. 
In-conversation an antagonist generally wishes to 
acquit himself well, to appear to good advantage 
m the adyocating of his cause, and while another 
is engaged m an argument for the opposite, he is 
all the while considering more, as it advances, 
how he can answer it, than to appreciaf@ it and 
admit its force. The looks, tones, and manners 
of an opponent sometimes excite 80 much as to 
cool the warm feelings of friendship, and the heart 
is closed and reason is blinded. | 

Preaching and conversation are both valuable, 
heaven-ordained means for the advancement of 
truth, and we think the' considerations here laid 
down are of sufficient force to entitle the circula- 
tion of books to be regarded'as a worthy co-aid 
in the great and good work. 

One important particular is here to be noticed 
m this connection, and that is—the choice of books 
to be circulated. Every book will not do good 
with all classes of persons, and care should be 
taken that the ones recommended or loaned, be 

en in a christian spirit and a styls friendly to 
the gentler ſeelings. We cannot hope much for 
those that are written in a 8tyle that may be like- 
ened to 'the strong wind and fire in which the 
Lord was not, and'should favor most those whose 


authors seem to have caught the true 8pirit of the || 


declaration -of * Moses—* My doctrine shall drop 
as the Tain, my Speech shall distil as the dew, as 


the small rain upon the tehfep herb, coy as the 
ohowers upon the grass,” B. 


She re-{ 


An Axociation of Scripture.—Dignity. 


SSOCIATION "OF, SORIP TURE. 
Original. OY 

*W:1rr. the Lord cast off forever ?* This is a 
question 'of solemn import, and-is asked by a 88+ 
cred. writer. © There are men and doctrines that 
give us an affirmative answer, and would make 
us to limit in thought the Holy One of Tarael. 
But what answer- does the record'of truth give 
us ? An answer that bespeaks its source to be the 
inspiration of God who. is love ; for we read— 
©'PFhe Lord will not cast off forever ; but though 
he *cause grief, yet will he have oinþlitelion ac- 
cording to the multitude of his mercies.* Holy 
and beautiful indeed the reply, And what a rea- 
gon for it ! © He will have compassion according 
to the multitude of his mercies.* Here 'is the 
measure of God's dealings with man plainly made 
known; it is not according to man's merit, but the 
multituderof the Deity's mercies. And who would 
lessen that multitude to less than enough for the 
entire sanctification and redemption of our race ? 
It were a miserable work to be engaged in, and 
especially while the heavenly testimony declares 
that God is good to all, and not only this, but that 
his mercies are over all his works, and more than 
that, that these mercies are his tender mercies. 
A certain writer who is bold in favor of the doe- 
trine of interminable woe for millions has written 
on this declaration of the Psalmist thus : * © He 
ſeels for his intelligent offspring, as the most af- 
Jaonnnete mother does for the child of her: own 
bosom.* What an-as8ociation is such a thought 
with the doctrine he maintains as the truth of the 
Bible ! The spirit of good, and the spirit of evil, 
are not more .at variance ; and the contrast does 
but show how hideous are the .conceptions-of-a 
diseased imagination when compared with the re- 
vealed truth of our heavenly Father. May the 
fidelity of our God to his love towards us : wake 
up to stronger and more' continuous exercise the 
better feelings and powers of our nature. 


PIG —==—_— 
| DIGNI - > 
; Original. 
I BELIEVE there is such a thing as true dignity, 
but I belieye it _ to be something very different 
from that quality which passes for dignity, in the 
great world. Fither the doctrines of the Savior 
are-false, or they are true, If they are true, they 
are paramount to every other principle or motive 
of action, If we'are not digpozed to follow him 


Tris is the geason for beneficent acts. 


| entirely; let us, at least, teach pr > which 1s 
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a man is converted, and become as a little child, 
he cannot enter the holy kingdom,” let us not, 
contrarily, teach that it is good for mortal men to 
as8ume an important air, a loſty step, or a con- 
temptuous indifference to even the meanest of our 
fellow-beings. - Yet this haughty demeanor is 
termed dignity, and is frequently lauded by tHhose 
who delight to consider themselves more favored 
of heaven:than other men. 
Persons are called dignified when they main- 
tain a reserved and grave demeanor, eyince a 
lordly contempt for the commons, carry the head 
a little raised, answer questions with brevity and 
with a slow, monotonous. voice, and pay the high- 
est price at inns or hotels. It is also necessary to 
this kind of dignity, that the individual moveslowly, 
and never even raise his hand to his head but with 
great circumspection and an air of self-collected- 
ness, as if fully aware of the important step which 
he is about to take: In the act of yawning, the 
right foot should be thrown out ; the arms should 
be deliberately raised above the head until they 
form part of a circle, with the palms of the hands 
turned upward. 'The mouth should then be gra- 
dually extended until its alarming expansion leads 
the observer to fear that the top of the head is 
about to fall off, By the time the mouth is clos- 


ed, and the arms are again placed parallel with | 


the sides of the chest, the apectators—unless they 
are very dull—will bars perceiyed that there is 
something more than ordinary in the mind of 8uch 
a man,- He is very *dignified' in all his move- 
ments! _ ML: 

I once knew a young man of this character, 


who was, by nature, rather Slow-witted, whose 


knowledge of the world was very ciaecribed 

and whose education had been sadly neglected. 

He. made up for all these deficiencies by an over- 
weening veneration for hiqgself. As he not un- 
frequently thrust himself into the company of in- 
telligent people, it would have been difficult for 
him to keep up appearances had he not taken re- 
ſuge in a dignified silence which evinced his dis- 
regard for 8uch trifling topics of conyersation as 
were brought forward. In fact, it was not to be 
expected that a person of his consequence Should 
stoop to comprehend any Subject conversed-upon 
by mere mortals. - He was not to be drawn out 
by anything short of a miracle. This reserve, 
however, proceeded not from natural modesty ; 


for he would curl his lip with _ contempt whenever 


any observation was made that proved particu-! 


adyerse to his truth. If he has 8aid that * Unless | 
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larly. difficult. for -him to understand. He . was 


very fastidious in his choice of companions, .and 


acknowledged but one-or two intimate associates, 
the cause of which is 8upposed to be that there 
were few persons to be found in the vicinity. who 
did not know more than himself, - His, mother 
and. sisters regarded him as the. flower-of the fa- 
mily ;* but fif he was 80, it was plain that: the 
flower had not yet opened its petals and .made 
known its perfume to the world.. He may have 


| been an aloes which blooms but once in a hun- 


dred years, and as he never attained to that age, 
of Gourss his excellencies were *© born to-die un- 
8een.' But his dignity was unquestionable. Had 
the steeple descended ſrom the  parish church, 

and been drawn on wheels through the 8treet, its 
port would not have been more majestic, its mo- 
tion more regular, or its expression more intel- 
lectual, Had this man. caught the philosopher 
playing with his. children, he would have :pro- 
nounced him a mere pretender to science ;z and 
had he seen a man of wealth condescend to speak 
to a beggar, he would have decided that he would 
800n be a beggar himself. As it was imposmble 
to define what excellencies this man of dignity 
possessed, there can be little doubt that they were 
beyond human calculation. As he was neither 
poet, painter, philosopher, scholar, musician, nor 
moralist, he was doubtless something 8uperior to 
all these ; for when a man is not found in the 
lower stories-of his house, you look for him in a 
higher chamber. ; 

On one occasion, the 8ubject of conversation 
was the doctrine of the trinity, when a lady ap- 
pealed directly to him at some point in the argu- 
ment. He replied, with wonderful kauteur, I . 
never think about such matters.” Another. lady 
archly responded—* His thoughts are upon high- 
er 8ubjects, no doubt.* He regarded it as a com- 
pliment. 

When we 3CET to analyze that quality 
which goes by the name of dignity, we hall re- 
Solve it into pride, i Ignorance, and 8tupidity. It 
is indeed remarkable that, in many cases, an in- 
dividual is treated with respect in proportion: to 
the estimate which he appears to have formed of 
himself, Fhe meek man is trampled upan-—the 


modest one is overlooked ; while. the arrogant 
coxcomb. or the soulless broggael: is elevated to 
posts of honor, and freely permitted to exercise 
dominion over his fellows, & 4 
Shall I be asked in what true dignity consists ? 


The definition that I should give to the word 
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would- not accord with the idea which it usually 
conveys to the mind of the reader. For pride, 1 
entertain no respect, We do hear of persons 
who are too proud to do a base action ; but 1 
cannot understand the justice of the sentiment. I 
know of no motives to do good or to avoid evil 
which are based upon pride, that being itself an 
evil. It is true that a man may be too migserly 
to be extravagant—too sly to be insoJent—too 
violent to be treacherous—or too superstitious to 
be sceptical ; and pride may be an antidote to 


other vices, while it is the parent of many. If] 


pride is a vice, it cannot prevent the commission 
of a base action ; since everything opposed to 
divine truth is base, 

The real dignity of man consists in doing the 
will of our Father which is in heaven; and * none 
but the good are truly great.* I know of no oth- 
er dignity and no other greatness ; and am utter- 
ly at a loss to know why any believing christian 
should seek to fashion any other than that laid 
down inthe scriptures, of which Jesus Christ is 
the perſect pattern, 

An assumption of importance ean add nothing 
to the real worth of the individual ; and must, 
therefore, be deemed not only useless, but also a 
counterfett. 'The most dignified being that ever 


lived among men, wasked his disciples* feet. 
Boston, Mass, 


———  -_—_ 


4 DREAM OF THE DEAD. 


Original, 
* In communion 8weet 
The living and the dead can meet.” 
CAMPBELL, 
Se1ikirT of one I love, 7s 
We met in 8weet conimunion in my dreams ! 
Thy mournful eyes had beauty in their beams 
That melted me to tears. No pure young dove 
Hath glances half 80 tender as were thine, 
When thy soft lips were warmly pressed to mine. 


Qur.meeting was on earth ; 
Thou, ſrom thy holy dwelling in the skies, 
Wearing, as when of earth, the same bright guise, 
Met with me here; for 1, of mortal birth, 
Knew not the way to thee. -*Tijs ever thus ;— 
We meet not angels save they come to us. 


Our converse was of grief, MM. 
Of earthly sorrows, and death's cold farewells, 
Of lore's mysterious ties and dreamy spells, 
The budding blossem and the fading leaf ;— 
And tears were in thine eyes ;—thy voice was low, 
And woke within my heart uputtered wo. 


Upon that heart repozed 
Thy tender cheek and faintly throbbing brow ; 
{ felt that thou wert holy=—hotler. now, 


| 
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Than when on thy dear form my last look closed, 
And thy gay laugh, when thou wert-lost to sight, 
Responded 8weetly to my last © good' night.” 


We talked in words of song— | 
The interchange of soul was earth and heaven ; 
And every word of thine to me thus given, 

Will grave itself upon my soul so strong, 
That all the waters of time's wearing stream 
Can ne'er. efftce the record of that dream. 


Come to me oft at night ; 
I would commune with spirits from that sphere, 
Where sin hath no inheritance, as here. 
I feel the lingering beauty of thy sight 
In my soul's silent fountains. Come to me, 
Sweet Spirit, in my dreams—T'1l learn of thee. 
Ss, C. E. 
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A LESSON ON ROMANCE. 
| Original. 
BY SARAH C. EDGARTON. 


* In thy earnesl eyes— 
(Sweet mirrors of thy heart,) 
Dwell the rich pictures of May-tinted 8kies, , 
Beauteous in all their changes ; while around 
The eloquent lips, half playful, half profound 
Deep words seem hovering, and thy forehead wears 
Most radiantly the gift of many cares.” 

MRS. SCOTT. 


THERE are 8ome countenances which are whole 
histories in themselves ; and they tell tales, not 
of the past alone, but of the present, and that 
which is to come. Some are wild, dark legends, 
told in solemn metaphors or.in the mystic style of 
the old necromancers ; ome are 8weet pagtorals, 
made up of quiet scenes and happy love ; but now 
and then, there .is a lyric of sad and thrilling 
beauty, told in pleading glances and softly pen- 


{|8ive smiles—coming out from eyes that seem 
. |[fathomless as the vault of heaven, and lips all 


ceaseless in their play, wearing no fetters but 
those of thought and feeling. | 

Of this last class was the countenance of Isa- 
dore Southey. Seen once, it lingered on: the 
heart like the strain from some 8weetly plaintive 
lyre. © The «till, sad music of humanity' was 
written out upon every lineament ; and in the 
darkly shadowed eye were gleaming deep and 
everlasting fountains of thought. It was not a 
beautiful countenance, and yet when one looks 
on the face of a beloved ſriend, how can it appear 
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her moods of deep and excited feeling. 
passed into Emma's 8oul with a strange influence 
that mere benuty could not have exerted. She 


felt it—felt it as only a pure and sensitive spirit | 


cin feel ; and a beautiful blush spread itself over 
her gentle features as 8he-timidly whispered, 
©My dear Mrs. Southey, you are too good to be- 
stow all this upon me.” 

©No, Emma, DLITLLs you are the only one 
who truly loves me.” 

© Why, Isadore *—the familiarity of love some- 
times allowed Emma the privilege of addressing 
her friend by this name—* Why, Isadore ! Your 
husband ?* There was a look with these words, 
and it thrilled on the heart-strings which it touch- 
ed ; but the music which it awoke there was the 
low murmur of flowing tears. A burning tide of 
agony flushed Isadore's brow for a moment, but 
passed away again, and left her ſace colorless as 
marble. 


©Emma, you are 80 gentle and pure that I 


tremble at the very thought of making you a con-| 


fidant of my secret being ; but your very purity, 
your very gentleness are the qualities that win 
that confidence, You will understand me better 


than another could, though the ſeelings that I may 
divulge to you will be new, and perhaps not al- 


together comprehensible. But Emma, you are 
all my own. From the first germing of your ten- 
der impulses, you have been watched over and 
protected with all of a mother's fondness, and-1I 
have felt in the growth of your 8weet affections 
that a rich harvest is preparing for me, which will 
not decay as others have—which will not, Oh 
Emma ! will not change to bitterness and ushes 
within the very lips, the poison going, meanwhile, 
down to the fountains of my holiest love. No, 
no! to love you is life—heavenly life—for the 
zchoes of your heart are but the softened melo- 
dies of my "own—sacred melodies they oe, too— 
the angels know none purer or 8weeter.” She 
pauged and printed a gentle kjss on the fair girl's 
brow, It was answered by a thougand eager, 

teart-full caresses and tears of deep and hallowed 
affection. 

*I know you, Emma,—every feeling and sen-' 
timent of your heart I know—a thousand little 
peculiarities of your nature unknown to yourself, 
are known to me—and for this I love you, and 

vill talk to you of things that may do you good, 
though for the moment they be painful to us both. 

[ haye told you that you ars the only being that 

aly loves me. I repeat it—you are the only 


being that iruly loves me, for your love, only, is 
as pure as it is deep and changeless. Remember 
this, dearest, and you will feel then, how neces- 
gary your presence is to my happiness. | Yet, yet, 
Emma, you are free to leave me when you will. 
I would bind no fetters on your wishes—they 
must eyer *glide at their own sweet will,” and 
where they will, independent. of my joys, and the 
gecret pleadings of my love. Nay, interrupt me 
not. - I know all you would say—l know you are 
grateful for all I have: done and felt for you, 'and 
would willingly make a vow never to leave me; 
but 1-cannot permit it. You must be free as the 
birds and the winds—your gratitude must bind 
you to no hard duties, and condemn you to no 
8acrifices of love or inclination, Your heart is 
your own, not mine.” 

*Let me speak—do let me speak, Isadore ! my 
best and dearest friend, You don't know my 
heart, indeed you don't, when you talk of hard 
duties and sacrifices of love. I will breathe' a 
vow—TI have breathed a vow to heaven never to 
leave you ; not. from an impulse of gratitude, 
however, or of mere benevolence ; but from the 
deep promptings of a deep love that can find its 
happiness in no other path. A hard duty to live 
for you alone! Why, Isadore ! Fancy cannot 
dream of anything half 80'8weet as to be always 
with you, and always a partaker of your joys and 
gorrows. Let me eyer live with you, dear, dear 
friend, and share your confidence, and repay you, 
as I oaly can, with the holiest love of a loving 
heart. Say I may, Isadore !'” 


In her earnestness the little maiden had knelt 
down at Mrs. Southey's feet, and clinging with 
one arm to her friend's neck, had drawn herhead 
quite down upon her own. ''The pale and chas- 


tened cheek of the elder rested upon the roses 


and dimples of the younger—the shadow of the 
hazel eye met the sunbeams of the blue—their 
lips were 80ftly pressed, and the precious answer 
went silently down into Emma's heart. Oh'! 


. beautiful and holy is woman's love for woman, 


and the soul that scoffs at it in doubt-and. deri- 
gion, must have lost the last trace of its divine 
origin, and'acknowledged itself a child of the evil 
one, who knoweth not light. 'There is. 80 much 
of sweet earnestness in it ; s8uch depths of pure 
and feryent passion ; 8uch angel-like truth and 


| delicacy ; 8uch an utter abandonment of feeling 


without a thought of ill, that it 8eems as if heaven 
itself could ask nothing. more Spiritual and divine 
—nothing more innocent in its impulzes or ex- 
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quisite in its enjoyments. It is an affection not 
clearly understood by the world, and. possibly 
there are no pulses in the soul of man which can 
quicken -at the revelations of a love from which 
he is debarred, His sympathy is not needed, 
though it would be felt ; for surely, the wide 
world throughout, there is not one ſemale heart 
of  dehicate sensibilities and innocent affections, 
which will not breathe out the softest of echoes 
and the 8weetest of responses to the music of its 
own element in a sister heart. Woman can, 
woman must feel its beauty, unless her fine nat- 
ural perceptions have been dulled by contact with 
the coarse materials of earthly passion ; and even 
then she cannot but remember-there was a time 
when 8he could have thus felt, and have been 
happy with nothing more. 


Isadore replied. * You may live with me, Em- 
ma, and share my confidence, and repay me with 
love ; but mark me—it 18 actraaivaica, not obliga- 
tion. Ifever the time arrives when another heart 
has won the fervor of an affection now all my 
own, remember what I now tell you, that it is my 
will that you obey the impulses of that affection— 
that you turn from my heart to that other —for 
Emma, dear, you are free, free as the winds of 
heaven, and must ever be 80, while you are mine. 
You are thinking me a little cruel now, to belieye 
it possible you should ever change—but I know 
human nature better than you do, and I know 
that at best it is a mutable thing. You have not 
yet been tried; you have not been tempted ; no 
one has yet passionately prayed for your love, 
and 'sworn at the altar of heaven to keep it a 
treasured and sacred gift through life—to deyote 
his whole . existence-to your happiness—to live 
but in your smiles, and die when they are with- 


drawn ; but Oh, Emma ! 'such vows have been. 


made—yes, made and broken ! 


When Emma looked up into her friend's face, 
she s8aw-it flooded with tears. Such grief was a 
ſearful' 'thing to her young. and happy: heart. 
© Dear Isadore !* she ——_—_ CARING 
« tell me why you weep.” 


*Sweet Emma,” was the reply, after-a long 
pause, © may you never know: by experience, why 
F thus weep; and it is against s8uch gorrows as 


mine, that I am wishing -above. all things to forti- 


fy you, by a knowledge of your exposure. At 
your age I had no dreams of what I now suffer, 
and worse than that, no one told me that 8uch 
gufferings could be. My noyels did not tell me 
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| exist, the dream in all its -brightness' and purity 


| 8on starved, But 80 it was ; and when I would 


80, nor was I taught so by the: poetry which I 
read; and I trusted that life was indeed but one 
long scene of romance and loye.. Emma, tell me 
ſrankly, have you never dreamed the 8ame ?' 

Poor Emma blushed a little, and hid her face 
in _Isadore's lap. *I see by that blush that you 
have,” continued Mrs. Southey, smiling faintly ;* 
and there is no reason why you. need be ashamed 
of 8uch dreams. They are the natural fruits of 
pure feeling and an active imagination. I love 
you better for them. They are what they. should 
be—sweet and bright, and heavenly. But do not 
trust to them. They cannot be realized.” 

Emma lifted her head, and answered eagerly, 
*Oh I do not dream them now, -since I-have loy- 
ed you 80 well, because those ideal . visions are 
all merged in one dear reality ; but let me ask, 
is it not possible that there can be in actual life 
something answering to these longings of an un- 
Sullied spirit ? Was there never one instance of 
-a young love-dream realized ?* 

* Where two pure hearts have met, Emma, in 
the fullness of a Spiritual love—where this love 
has been the result of perſect inteMectual and 
Spiritual sympathies—where- the music of one 
heart was the only touch that moved the strings 
of the other—in s8uch a union, if ever 8uch did 
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must have been realized. But 8uch unions, Em- 
ma, are rare, perhaps solitary in the world. Trust 
not your hopes to a faint posslbility ; there is a 
wiser plan for you. to pursue. But I will tell you 
portions of my own history, and you will under- | 
stand, I was an only daughter, Emma, and of | 
course much petted. I do not remember that a 
8erious wish of my young heart was ever thwart- 
ed, when it was possible for it to be gratified. 
='d tastes were indulged without restraint, and 
ong them an inordinate' appetite for novels 
ad love-poetry. My parents were proud of 
my taste for literature, and rather smiled upon 
and encouraged it. They did not perceive that 
I was drinking | in passion and sentiment to 
a dangerous excess ; they did not perceive that 
my heart grew three-fold faster than my mind ; 
that my imagination was ſeasted while my rea- 


it down some. dreamy hour by my mother” > 
Side, and talk of the heroes and heroines that 
thronged my brain, zhe would 8mile tenderly upon 
my enthusiasm, and ask me when I expected to 
meet with a lover 80 handsome, accomplished and 
devoted as those of whom I read. I did not, tell 


her ken, but I felt sure that 8uch a one would 
come at last; and then T should be blest indeed. 

I created an ideal being after the-numerous mod- 
els pictured in -my favorite books, copying the 
miost wonderful perfections of each, and uniting 
them all in one. 'This ideal I set up in my heart 
to be worshiped till the real' should come ; and 
foolish as it may seem to you, I nursed as'deep 
a passion for this inaginated lover as ever was 
entertained for one of more palpable form. 1 
loved my parents with a sort of "dutiful affection, 
but. it had no ardor—my 'ſemale friends or ac- 
quaintances rather, were merely tolerated, and as 
for the gentlemen, - they were utterly despised, 

There was. not 'a hero among them—they were 
mere men of ordinary intellects, with neither sus- 
ceptibility of affections, nor refinement of enti- 
ment. They were human in their feelings, and 
exhibited a 'servility to earthly passions utterly 
repugnant to the fastidious delicacy of my own 
feelings and tastes: There was not one among 
them capable of the love I coveted,” nor could 
they in any degree comprehend it. I despiged 
them, and they called me haughty and cold ; but 
I did not care—I deemed them unworthy of - my 
attention. ' They belonged to the real, I to the 
ideal world ; they trod the terrestrial, I the ce- 
lestial lobe” : we were of different I - of 
different natures ; and though we met and talked, 


t we talked without the heart. At length I ; 
! came acquainted with Mr. Southey, and he s8eem- 
a ed to me 80 unlike all I had ever seen or known 
- | before, 80 superior to the. worldly minded beings 
' WM around me, that he at once captivated my. imagi- 
a 


nation and enthralled my heart. In, a-word, I 
loved. him as you may suppose I should haye 
loyed. He, took the place of my imaginary. idol, 


and seemed more than to realize him. His love 
's WF for me was as passionate, and entire as my own— 
of WT but ob; Emma ! it was the union of Eros and An- 
n tero8—80 at least it has proved. The dream was 
at sweet, bewildering ; but it was 'short. I am not 
to Wloyed as I thought myself loved ; the romance, 

the 8oul of it has fled forever. The spell is brok- 


en—the beautiful Iris hues have faded, and my 
heart is forced to weay the 8ober #7 of real 


dreary not as I dreamed, but prepare yourself for 
all the chances and changes of fortune and fee]- 
ing. Cultivate your mind, and let your passions 
slumber. "Keep your spirit pure, and keep it also 
quiet.” Let.your affections be moderate and ra- 
tional, 8ubdued ever to judgment. It is your 
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life it has 80 long abhorred. Emma, my love, | 
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only chanee of passing through life with-a heart 
unwrecked, * You may love, Emma, and you may 
marry ; I have not a word to object—but do it 
not as something necessary to your happiness, 
for it never yet made any woman's happiness, In 
many instances it may add to it, but the founda- 
tion was already established on a surer basis. 
Look for your joys within yourself, and if your 
mind and: heart 'be properly cultivated, you will 
find them there. Circumstances must neither 
make nor unmake your peace ; and above all 
things, however much your spirit come in contact 
with human passions, keep it pure and unsullied 
in itself., Mine, Emma, is till free from the 
touch of the destroyer.' "Where it loves, it loves 
purely ; but from you, only, it meets what it asks, 
j and you WT it happy. Dear Emma, how much 
I owe you.” 

©Owe me ! I owe you the world, Isadore. I 
had neither mind nor heart when I came to you, 
but you have given me both. You have given 
me a religion and a love that I would not relin- 
quish for anything that lips can name ; and now 
you have given me an experience that will be to 
me instead of many guardians, and serve me bet- 
ter than they all. I owe you eyerything, Isa- 
dore—everything.” 

© But I am a thousand fold repaid in your good- 
ness and intelligence. What were I without 
you ? Where 8hould I look for 8ympathy ? Who 
!| would laugh or weep with ine, or follow me in all 
my. moods? Oh Emma, how much woman does 
ask of the one she loves—and yet, how little. 
She will make all sacrifices for the one. boon of 
 8ympathy.. She is not satisfied with mere kind- 
 ness—she asks an'unwearied requital of feeling. 
A shadow of indifference chills her—a mere com- 
mon tone of address makes her heart ache. Poor 
self-deceiver ! How idle for her to stake her hap- 
piness on the fulfilment of hopes 80 bright and 
dreamy !, Why does 'she not learn to satisfy her 
heart with Divine love, and its revelations in na- 
fure and in man, without seeking and longing for 
the perfection of human love ? Dear Emma, ex- 
cel.your 8ex in one thing—train your affections 
to lean- upon something less frail and changeable 
than romantic love. You have an intelleet—cul- 
tivate that. _ Study the beautiful 1n all things, for 
the heart is kept pure by a comtemplation of pu- 
rity ; ; and, moreover, there is exquisite enjoyment 
in the mere love of beauty which will supply the 
place of deeper passions. I wish you to make 


| 


yourself permanently happy by an intimate ac- 


| 
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quaintance with the sources of happiness which 
God has fixed within you—streams of pleasure 
flowing from fountains deep-bedded in the soul, 
independent of influences and tributaries from 
without. Do not forget, dear Emma, that the in- 
tellect is the better portion of our nature, and the 
only portion that is immortal, in connection with 
the divine affections.” 

When Emma again lifted her beautiful eyes all 


humid with tenderness to the countenance of her | 


friend, and with a sweet and earnest voice thank- 
ed bar for her confidence and gentle counsel, she 
felt that she had received the key which would 
interpret the mysteries of that eloquent face-; 
that its history was of a heart all poetry and pas- 
8i0n, which had thirsted for the waters of a holy 
love, and drank instead, at a polluted stream ; 
which had passed from the Eden bowers of ro- 
mance into a desert world of realities and woes ; 
which had wasted the incense of its purest affec- 
tions upon an idol of earthly muuld, and had 
nought remaining upon its broken altar but the 
withered fragments of snowwhite flowers. And 
when Emma felt this, she rose from her seat, and 
leading her friend forth among the green shrubs 
and opening roses, talked -to her 8weetly and 
goothingly of God and Heaven, till they both 
were once more happy. 


—_——  — — A  — 


HOPE, 
Original. 
Waren a young man leaves a widowed mother— 
one who toils hard to maintain herself and a 
group of little ones—and all thoge around his 
home to whom his affections cling, and goes into 
a far-off country in order to gain a portion of 
this world's wealth 80 that he may comfort and 
Support her when the blessings of health and 
strength shall have left her, and, because of 8ome 
unforeseen occurrence, gains it not, we say his 
hopes are blasted. And when that mother—she 
who fondly anticipates relief from all. her toils 
when an absent one returns—is informed of what 
has befallen her 8an—it may be of his death—we 
8ay her hopes are blasted also. 
How frequently are the hopes of the children 


of this world thus cut off by the blight of disap- 
pointment ! 


are daily destroyed! One 8ummons forth and 
calls into action all the powers of his mind in 
order to gain the summit of the hill of science, 
and ere he reaches its base, he ascertains that he 


Thus the'fond desires of thousands: 


| 


| 
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can proceed no farther. He -seeks fame. and 
honor, and his efforts are baffled. Another de- 
Sires health and longs to live upon. the earth, and 
is 8orely afflicted while living, and his sands 800n 
run out. All earthly hopes, like all gecular 
things else, are short-lived. They are like the 
bubbles that float in the air with 80 much bril- 
liancy—they please for a moment, and then are 
gone. 

Now. the question arises, why does a good— 
an infinitely good and wise Being permit the 
hopes of his children thus to perish ? Before 
man complains and questions the wisdom of the 
Holy One, he. should learn that for God's own 
good pleasure he was created, and that he has 
written * passing away * on all the things of 
earth in order to induce him to place his strong- 
est, sincerest and best affections on things above. 
It is well that an all wise and good Being has 
made all things below transitory. If nothing 
Should be taken away from man, would he not 
forget the giver of every good and perfect giſt ? 
If health should decline not nor beauty fade, if 
wealth should last forever and friends never die, 
if prosperity should ever bless and fond desires 
never wane, would man ever hope for a better 
home than earth? _ | 

It is man's duty to place his affections on 
things above. Are the good things of earth de- 
sired ? Seek first the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness and all that is needed will be ob- 
tained. Is knowledge desired ? Learn what is 
written—the truth—for it maketh free, Is an 
undying hope desired ? Lay hold of the hope 
set before .us—the undying hope of the chris- 
tian; it will cheer us through life's journey. 


How many children of sorrow have been cheered 


by this sure and fadeless hope! How many 
grief-stricken—afflicted forms, whose 8ouls pant- 


.ed after good, have, in their hours of trial, found 


comfort in repeating these words of the psalmist, 
*Why art thou cast down, O my 80ul ? and why 
art thou disquieted within me? hope thou in 
God ; for I shall yet praisge him, who is the 
health of my countenance, and my God.' How 


truly can we 8ay when we behold one receiving | 


and understandingly uttering what is implied in 
these words— 


* See | roag patience smile on pain, 
See dying hope revive again, 

Hope wipes the tear from sorrow's oye, 
While faith points upward to the'sky.” 


How many. are without hope in the world ! 
Who can | tell, the sufferings of 8uch? Never 
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ver 


can I refrain from alluding to those whose dark- 
ened 80uls have not been filled with gladness by 
the hope of heaven. In truth, I pity thoge who 
have not learned the bright and happy end of all 
things. I am young, but have lived long enough 
to know what causes suffering. Who does not 
know what woyld gladden sad and oppressed 
hearts-? There lives'one whom better days saw 
happier. I know her well. She is a mother. 
She had a 8on' whom she loved, and many times 
thought would be to her a blessing in future 
years. But suddenly he was taken away. He 
died beſore asking of God the forgiveness of his 
8ins—without a hope! No one could describe 
the. migery that was depicted in that mother's 
countenance when she heard of what had befallen 


her 8vn. She mourned, and loudly and wildly | 


repeated his name as she walked to and fro. 
The pangs which then filled her soul she never 
before had felt. She doubted that the spirit of 
her beloyed had gone to a happier home. She 
doubted that God would reconcile that wayward 
child unto himself. She knows not where he has 
gone. Some tell her where pains end not ; and 
80 8he believes the Bible teaches. Often has she 
8aid—* If I could be assured satisfactorily that 
my 80n is happy—is not in hell, I would be satis- 
fied.* _ She has even wished, when beholding the 
green mound over his remains, that a plant 
would grow from it with these words written 
upon its, leaves—* Thy 8on is 8ayed.* Need I 
8ay, that woman has lost all taste for what is cal- 
led by many, religion ? She hopes that Univer- 
salism 18 true, but does not believe it is taught in 
the Bible. The revealed word of our Father in 
heaven does not impart peace to her mind, be- 
cause it is not freed from early impressions ; 
nevertheless, she has confessed that the lan- 
guage of a mysterious plant would comfort—nay, 
satisfy her. How faithless! How hopeless ! 
Can no one tell what would gladden and free the 
gouls of the many who are thus filled with sorrow 
and bound with the chains of error ? 


(— -h, who would cast 
; The undying hope away of memory borne ? 
Hope of reunion, heart to heart, at last, 
No restless doubt between, no rankling thorn? 


| | H,C., L., 
Haverhill, Mass. 
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Tas holiest and the loveliest attributes of wo- 
man show themselves in all- their beauty, when 
called to assist dissolving nature ! 
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THE SEA NYMPHS. 
, Original. 
BY JULIUS 


% 


DODD. 


As s8lowly sank the setting sun 

Beneath the sparkling waves, 

The sea nymphs thus their songs begun, 
In ocean's coral caves. 
. List to their 8weet melody, 
Softly stealing o'er the sea, 


FIRST VOICE. 


Lo ! the day-god laves his car 
In the billowy tide ; 
While the rainbow clouds from far 
Press onward to his side, 
Mortals now have gone away. 
Sister nymphs, oh come and play ! 
O'er the waters we will stray, 
*'Mid the sheets of foaming spray, 
Where gems light us on our way, 
And be happy, blithe, and gay. 
Sister nymphs, then come and play. 


SECOND VOICE. 
Now evening swift steals on, v" 
The winds to rest have gone ; 
See the moon ascending, 
Starry hosts attending, 
Hymns and anthems raising 
To Him who dwells above; 
Ever and aye praising A 
That One whose name 1s Love. 
Then let us raise our song, 
Rolling the notes along, 
"Till ey*ry tuneful sbell,— 
All that in ocean dwell, 
Loudly the chorus 8well. 
Sister nymph, at thy call, 
We come, we come, 
From each jewel-lit hall, 
And island home. 


THIRD VOICE. 


Hark a mortal voice I hear 
Harshly grating on the ear. 
Mortal footsteps too intrude, 
On our revels breaking rude. 
Sister nymphs, this may not be ; 
Mortal may not share our glee. 
Sister nymphs, no longer stay ; 
Swiftly speed, away, away ! 
Greenvale, Hartford, Ct. 
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MIND OF CHRIST. 
Original. 
BY E. M. PINGREE.,. 

« Let this mind be in you, whick-was also in Christ 
Jesus.*—PH1l., 11. 5. 
WuiLz we who are © made gubject to vanity,” 
g0Journ 'in this mortal existence, exposed to 
temptations, trials, afflictions, sorrows, persecu- 
tion, and hatred, we need a pattern, a mode}, an 
example, by which to fasbion our feelings and con- 
duct. Men in all ages have seen the necessity 


of this, and have held up to the minds of the peo- 


3:38 


ple, the examples of different great and good 
individuals, and said, Be like this'great man, or 
that good man, and you also will become great 
and wise and good. We, as American citizens, 
have our attention often- directed to the virtues, 
the great and good actions of such as Franklin, 
or Lafayette, or Washington. It is 8aid to us, 
Walk in their footsteps, and you will be sure to 
gecure honor, and respect and happiness. And 
80 we might, perhaps ; but we have set before 
us, as christians, a better example, one more 
worthy of being followed, than any or all of these, 
or that the whole world can furnish besides. It 
ts that of Jesus Christ—our great Exemplar. 
Thus we are required, in the language of the. 
Apostle to the Gentiles, to *let this mind be in 
us, which was also in Christ Jesus.* As he was 
the Son of God, and had the Spirit given to him 
y withoutmeasure, we are perfectly safe in con- 
forming our thoughts, and feelings, and conduct 
to his, as far as it is in our power to do 80. The 
Spirit he manifested, should be to his followers, 
under all the circumstances, and in all the condi- 
tions of life, © a light to their path, and a lamp to 
their feet.” 

I propose, in this article, to introduce seyeral 
exemplifications of the mind that was in Christ, 
as found in the records of his Evangelists. Of 
course, only a few traits of his character, as 
showing what was his * mind,* can be touched 
upon in one article, and those few but briefly. 

1. Humility, When one came to him, as re- 
eorded in Matt. xix. 16, 17, and said, © Good 
Master, what good thing shall I do, that I may 
have eternal life ?? he answered, © Why callest 
thou ME good ? there is none good but one, that 
is God.* In this instance; although he knew 
himself to be the © only begotten and well beloved 
Son of God,* and the Sent of the Father, yet he 
did not claim for himself uncommon goodness ; 
but confessed, * There is none good but one, that 
is God,* How different from the spirit manifest- ! 
ed by the proud, self-righteous Pharisee ! His 
language was, *I thank thee, Lord, that I am 
not as other men, or even as this poor publican.” 
And when one approached him, whom he thought 
to be less holy than himself, he would say, 
*Stand by thyself, come not near me, for I am 
kohier than thou.” But he who is the * Savior of 
the world,” when called ©Good Master,” manifest- 
ed quite a different s8pirit ; and thus, by his own 
example, commended that humility that becom- 
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not here *let the 8ame mind be in us, which was 
in Christ ?*, For why should weak, ignorant, 
frail, mortal man be proud, and 80 exalted in his 
own estimation ? What has he, of which he 
may be proud ? His strength? 'That is weak- 
ness, compared with the power of the Almighty. 
His, knowledge? Short sighted mortal ! be 
proud of his knowledge, when he cannot even 
tell where he will be the next hour ;—man's 
knowledge is but ignorance, contrasted with that 
of the Otnniscient. His goodness ? Alas ! for 
sinful man ; he has no righteousness to boast of, 
except the righteousness of Christ. Ah ! pride 
ill becometh a worm of the dust, that shall goon 
pass away as *the flower of the field and the 
goodliness thereof,* to. be remembered no more, 
How much more becoming our condition, to be 
humble, like our Master ! . 

2, 'The forbearance and condescension he man- 
ifested towards unbelievers. Here, too, we should 
endeayor to have the mind of Christ. This is 
clearly seen in the case of Thomas. At the time 
that Jesus first showed himself to his disciples, 
after his resurrection, —John xx. 19-—29, — 
Thomas was not with them ; 3 and when they told 
him, * We have seen the Lord,” he would not 
believe their words, but said, © Except I shall 
See in his hands the print of the nails, and put 
my finger into the, print of 'the nails, and thrust 
my. hand into his 8ide, I will not believe ;* 80 
strong were his doubts! When, therefore, the 
Lord came to him, possessed of such- obstinate 
unbelief as he was, how did he treat him ? Did 
he call down upon his head the curse of God, for 
presuming to deny the testimony of the other 
disciples,.? Did he ay to him, | Believe, or be 
damned! with6ut affording him any additional 
evidence that he was really raised from the 
dead ? Did he 8how any indignation or impa- 
tience at all? No; but when he-visited them 
again, Thomas being present, he affectionately 
8aid to_ him, © Thomas, reach hither thy finger, 
and behold my hands; and reach hither thy 


hand, and thrust it into my s8ide ; and be not - 


ſaithleas, but believing.” What condescension 
and forbearance are here! How ready is the 
Son of God to afford to the doubting and unbe- 
lieving all the evidence that is asked, in order to 
induce belief! with no ſrowns, or. curses, or de- 
nunciations for the groundless Scepticism of poor 
Thomas. 


Brethren ! - When we are placed under simi- 


eth fallible mortals. Friendly ' reader, shall we | 


lar circumstances, may we *let the same mind 


good ; * 


be in us; which was also.in Christ Jesus ; * for 


how often are we called upon to exercise forbear- | 


ance towards those who deny our heavenly faith ! 
We prove to them, as clear as a noonday sgun- 
beam, that our doctrine is true, by the testimony 
of God's prophets, his Son, and the Apostles, 
aside from the considerations of his character, 
the nature of his government, and his relationship 
to man.; and yet men will deny it, and scoff at 
the idea that it can be. true, There are thou- 
8ands at the present day, who deny the truth, 
with as much pertinacity, and in face of as strong 
testimony, as did doubting Thomas, 
Shall we do in 8uch a case as this ? Shall we let 
our indignation arisze and manifest itself by de- 
nunciations on the heads of those who show such 
obstinate unbelief? Shall we turn from them, 
and leave them with a frown of contempt ? No! 
but *let the same mind be in us, that was in 
Christ ; * let us bear with them, and show them 
again and again, if necessary, by every argument 
we can think of, and that too with the spirit of 
kindness and love, that they are rejecting. a glo- 
rious, a heavenly doctrine, that would fill their 
Spirits with joy and rejoicing, and give them * the 
peace that passeth understanding,” in all the 
vicissitudes of life, and at the close of it, impart 
the hope of a future immortal life of glory, and 
incorruption and bliss. Thus shall we tread in 
the footsteps of our great Teacher and Exemplar, 
and the truth be aided in its onward march, * con- 
quering and to conquer.* This, surely, will be 
a 8ufficient reward for our forbearance. 

3, His kind offices to his friends and others, 
his inferiors, and not confined, either, to his own 
nation or 8ect. Here we find a #pirit worthy to 
be-imbibed by every follower of- the Savior, and 
carried" out into practice, in our intercourse with 
the world. In the expressive language of the 
Apostle, Acts x. 38, *he went about doing 
this appeared to be his sole occupation. 
But aside from this general declaration, let us 
look for some particular exemplification of this 
© mind,* in the record of his life. For an illus- 
tration clearly to the point, see John xiii. 1—17. 
This is the account of his washing his disciples' 
feet. Aſter be had performed this kind office on 
them, he said to them, © Ye call me Master and 
Lord ; and ye 8ay well; for 80. I am, If I then, 
your Lord and Master, have washed your feet, 
ye ought also to wash one another's feet, For I 
have given you an example, that ye should do as 
I have done unto you.' How oſten, in this world, 


Now what 
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[| 8aith to thee, give me to drink ; 
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do we have occasion ſor the kind offices of our 
friends and others. Sometimes, too, we are 
obliged to look for them to thoge who are greatly 
our superiors. Let us not, then, reſuse the same 
to those whom we may think, in our s8elf-impor- 
tant cogitations to be our inferiors. Thus, by 
letting * this mind be in us, that was in our Mas- 
ter,* we may greatly promote our own and 
other's happiness. 

As I have already remarked, his favors were 
not confined to those of his own sect or nation. 
In this, he differed much from his brethren, the 
Jews. . We see this well illustrated in the inci- 
dent that took place at Jacob's well, near Sychar, 
in Samaria ;—John iv. 5—9. He addressed the 
woman whom he found there, with, © Give me to 
drink. The Samaritan woman was astonished 
out of measure at this, and replied to himgwith an 
exclamation of s8urprise, —* How is it that thou, 
being a Jew, askest drink of me, which am a wo-- 
man of Samaria ?* Tt was something 80 uncom- 
monly witnessed, for a Jew to ask a fayor of one - 
who was not of his own nation, that the woman 
was utterly astonished at the conduct of Jesus. 
* How 1s it ? *—I cannot account for your strange 
behavior. There are thousands now, and even 
among professed christian sects, who will have 
no intercourse, if they can possibly avoid it, with 
8Uch as are not of their own sect or party ; 80 
8ectarian and contracted are they in all their 
views and feelings. But O ! how different this 
Spirit, and * this mind,” from that manifested by 
the Savior ! Although the woman of Samaria 
was not a Jew, as he was; although she did not 
worship his Father in precisely the 8ame manner 
in which he did ; yet that did not hinder him 
from asking drink of her, and saying to her, * If 
thou knewest the gift of God, and who it is that 
thou wouldst 
have asked him, and he would iy given thee 
living water.” 

In this, friendly reader, we should make him 
our example—-* let this mind be in us, which was 
in him.* We 8should not confine our intercourse 
or favors to those alone who think and act as we 
do, or as we wish to have them. As we profess 
to have'the most extensive faith and hope 1n the 
world, and even boast of it, we should show that 
our benevolence is equally as extensive. Ought 
we not to make those ashamed of their narrow- 
mindedness, who are 80 utterly bound up in their 
own creeds and limited views of God's character, 
and man's destiny, by showing them that we are 
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ſar exalted above guch selfish views and feelings; || fully; and that is, by returning good for evil. 


and 80 * oyercome their evil with good ?* Only 
let us do this, and we shall find ourselves tread- 
ing in the footsteps of our great Exemplar, and | 
prove to the world that we are indeed his follow- 
ers, and have learned of him, Thus shall we 


© let our light shine before men.” 
Cincinnati, Dec. 1839, 
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TAKING REVENGE. 
Original. 


« Certainly in taking revenge a man 1s but even wath 
his enemy ; but in passing it over he is 8uperior ; for it 1s 
a prince's part to pardon ; and Solomon, I am 8ure, saith, 
«« It is the glory of man to pass by an offence.”' ? ; 

LORD BACON, 

How much unhappiness arises in the world, by 
inattention to the truth expressed above ! When 
one injufEs another, if the same or.an equal in- 
jury is returned, the offended man thinks he has 
paid off the offender. Well, even if he has; 
what then ? He 1s only even with him. Now 
would it not be better in 8uch a case as this to be 
8uperior to the enemy, it possible ? So it would 
gee. But how is this to be brought about ? 
Ans. By forgiwang, or passing over the offence, 
As Lord Bacon well says, *it is the prINCE'S 
part to pardon.' Equals or inferiors are not 
commonly asked for pardon, It is only the king, 
or prince, or. gome g8upertor, who can forgive. 
Now, then, when we think we are injured, and 
might be disposed to have revenge, let us keep 
in mind that if we avenge ourselves, we are then 
only even with our enemy; but if we pass it 
over, then are we his superiors. 'Thus shall we 
Secure to ourselves the *glory,* of which the 
wise man speaks. 

There is. another remark of his lordship's in 
the same connection, that is worthy our atten- 
tion-:—* This is certain, that a man that studieth 
revenge keeps his own words green;which other- 
wise would heal and do well.'* If this be*true; 
then the man who seeks revenge by retaliation, 
injures himself more than any one else. He 
* keeps his own words green.*' What folly is 
this! for one to make himself unhappy, for the 
8ake of troubling others. Yet multitudes do this, 
and thus show to the world how much they lack 
true wisdom, How much better would. it be for 
all, instead of studying revenge, and 80 * keeping 
their wounds green,” to pass-it by, 0. that they 
might © heal and do well.* There is one way, 


"Y 


however, in which we may take revenge, law-; 


This will be * heaping coals of fire on. the head 
of our enemy, and is the only justifiable revenge. 
May that always be our revenge, . and thus 8how 
ourselves. too. wise to make ourselyes unhappy 


merely to torment others, E, M. P. 
Cincinnati. 
EDI oem 
ANNOTATIONS. 
Original. 


[ Continued from page 313.] 
Matt. chap. viii. 24, There arose a great lempesl 


|in the 8ea. The Jews gave the term 8ea to any 


large body of water, and hence the words Lake and 
Sea are 8ometimes used synonomously. 'The Lake 
of Tiberias was subject to sudden and violent com- 
motions—John 6. 18. by reason of strong winds. 
Mark calls this tempest © a great storm of wind,*— 
4, 87. Luke 8, 28, 

He was asleep, The past day had been an ex- 
ceedingly fatiguing day to the Savior as the record 
will intimate, and now that night was come he gave 
himself to sleep, to recruit his bodily. strength. 
Mark 4. 38.'' ' - - 

25. His disciples came and- awoke him. This 
will show us that the Savior was indeed wearied, 
and that he was a man like ourselves, needing the 
restoratives provided for exhausted nature. . 

26. Why are ye fearful, O ye of little faith ? 
By eonneecting the language of Mark's record with 
this, 4. 38. it would seem that this rebuke applied to 
their want of faith or confidence in his interest in 
their well being. He had bidden them enter the 
8hip and go to the other side, and had they not had 
demonstrations enough that they would not want 
for aid to protect them? Woe have here a vivid 


caused by a calamity to deprive them of the confi- 
dence and trust they felt, in their calm and reflect- 
ing hours, it was wise to place in God as the wise 
and good. 

He rebuked the winds. A like rhetorical use of 
the word rebuked is in Psalin 106. 9. and shows 
clearly the relation of it in the text. 

And there was a great calm. By the parallel 
texts it will be seen that there was an instantaneous 
8ubsiding of the agitation of the waters. | Mark 4. 
39. Luke 8. 24, | 

27. What manner of man 1s this, &c. The disci- 

les wondered at this effect because it was the first 
in which he had made the elements 8ubject to his 
power. 

28. Country of the Gergesenes. Mark and Luke 
use the term Gadarenes.. 'The country of the Gad- 
arenes was 80 called from Gadara, a town on the 
eastern 8hore of the lake of Gennesareth, o ; 
to 'Tiberias, 7 or 8 miles distant from it. Gadara 
was the metropolis of Decapolis in the region be- 
yond Jordan, or a part of Parara, and was a city of 
mingled Jews and Gentiles. Gergesa was another 
city, &upposed to be adjacent to Gadara ;' and there- 
fore it is not remarkable that in describing the same 
events an interehange of names should. take place, 
both towns being in the same district, and the own- 


ers of the swine might have belonged to-both places. 
\DThere- met him two possegzed of devils. Mark 


picture of many minds that permit the agitation | 
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and Luke mention. but one ; but an omission does 
not imply a contradiction, and probably one was 
fiercer than the other, or better known. This dis- 
paragement between the Evangelists shows the in- 
dependence of the writers, and also teaches that the 
on throw light on each other, and studied in 

armony give additional information than is afford- 
ed by one. | 


Coming out of the tombs. The tombs of the Jews 
were ysually spacious caverns, 8ometimes natural, 
and sometimes  hewn out of a .solid rock. In the 
outer parts of these caves persons could easily find 
shelter, and Josephus tells 'us that robbers lurked 
there often as a retreat. Dr. E. D. Clarke informs 
us in his travels, that along the borders of the lake 
of Gennesareth may &till be seen the remains of 
8uch ancient tombs, in the rocks which face the 
water. 
_ Exceeding fierce. Mark 5. 8. 5. and Luke 8. 27. 
29. give a more particular account of his or their 
8Ituation, clearly describing the strength and furi- 
ousness of extreme miadness.  'These demoniacs 
undoubtedly had lucid moments, for being often 
bound, often-times it had caught him, &c. imply that 
he was at times tame, and was fettered as the mad- 
ness came on again, In their lucid moments they 
must have heard the all engrossing subject concern- 
ing the wonderful works of the Messiah, and before 
their-madness had- the same notions as their coun- 
trymen concerning possessions. They knew them- 
gelves to be mad—imagined themselves possessed of 
demous,—and as the more violent the madness, the 
greater the number of demons supposed to possess 
the person, they deemed they were possessed of a 
legion, —* My name #s Legion, for we are many.” 

ark 5. 9. see Luke 8. 30. | 


{ 


29. What have we to do with thee, &c. Matthew | 


pute this 8peech into the mouth of the men, as do 
ark and Luke into the mouth of the one man— 
neither make the devils speak, but the possessed as 
possessed. ' We are not to examine their language 
as of the 8ane, hut as the, speech of maniacs. 


_ Art thou come here to torment us before the time ? 
Clarke and others speak of this as though- the de- 
mons s8pake-and desired to be kept from the greater 
torments they knew were prepared for them, but 
the Evangelists let the men speak ; and Luke 8. 28. 
represents one falling down before Jesus, which im- 
plied a mere bodily act. Maniacs anciently were 
used most . wretchedly—subjected to fearful re- 
straints,  imprisoned and treated like wild beasts. 
These men knew the power of Jesus—his authority 
over even demons, and though they had 8trength to 
resist man, .yet they. had a consciousness that he 
could do as he pleased with them, and they dreaded 
being placed under the severities to which they had 
been s8ubject. 

30. AA herd of many s8wine feeding. 'The country 
of the Gadarenes, we have stated, was inhabited by 
a mixed population, and these 8wine might have be- 
longed to Jews-who sometimes bred them for their 


neighbors, though thejr law forbade them to taste p 


8wine's flesh as unclean. 


31. So the devils besought, $c. Here the men are 
permitted to _ for the s8upposed devils—the per- 
8onations of their thoughts. And: there is but one 
way to eure inganity of this character—indulging 
= imagination that reigns within and hg it to 
the ri 


right account. . A late fact told me' by-a thy 
gentleman will illustrate ;—A 'person was fully per- 
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| $waded that he was the Holy Ghost, and this was 


the reigning feeling—all his talk took its character 
from this. Every effort for his recovery was made 
by medicine, regimen, &e. but-to no effect. At. 
length his physician indulged the insane's fancy— 
and then pretended himself to be the Holy Ghost, 
; and set up claims in opposition ; thus giving a dif- 
ferent train of thought to the other's mind, and 
| awakening him to think of his character, till at last 
| he exclaimed—* 'There can't be but one Holy Ghost 
—Pll give up !* and -he recovered perfect sanity. 
And it is not rash, we think, to say, that the mad- 
men could not be cured without indulging their fan- 
cies—they believed themselves to be possessed of 
many devils, and could they have the consciousness 
that they were gone out into other bodies, they 
would feel free and would recover. 'The devils de- 
sired not to be cast into the. 8ea—Luke 8. $1. but 
into the herd of 8wine, and thus it was commanded. 
32. The whole herd ran down a steep place and 
perished in the waters. What was done by the ma- 
niacs is applied: indiscriminately to the devils or 
them. hen the Savior commanded the. devils to 
£0 out and enter the 8wine, the "and Als it was 


80, and rushed upon the swine and them 
down the precipice into the sea, and were cured. 
To those who believe in the reality of evil posses- 
$ions we would propose the following particulars. 
1. The demons desired him not to cast them into 
the sea. 2. They desired him to permit them to go 
into the 8wine. $3. 'This was to escape from going 
into the sea. 4, It is expreessly declared that he 
permitted their request. 5. They went intd the 
8wine and the 8wine went into the sea. 6.,"The de- 
mons influence the beings they possess, and conse- 
quently caused the 8wine to go into the sea—the 
very place they were desirous to escape from. 
How can this be reconciled ? * Possession and 
madness were supposed,* says Farmer, * to bear to 
each other the relation of cause and effect, and ac- 
cordingly to commence and cease together. When 
therefore it is said that the demons went out of the 
madmen, and entered the swine, the Evangelists, 
their language heing interpreted according to the 
popular opinion on which it is founded, must mean 
that the madmen in consequenece of the departure of 
the demons, were cured, and restored to their right 
mind.* 'They then deemed the swine to be mad, 
and attacked them and drove them into the sea. 
We see no necessity to believe the swine became 
mad ; and if 80, is it not strange that two thousand 
mad 8wine should run one way ? And yet the idea 
that two men drove them into the sea-has been rid- 
iculed as an impossibility, because 8wine when 
driven run different ways. To this we answer, that 
we know not the exact situation of the herd, and 
therefore cannot decide respecting the difficulty of 
the-project ; and if swine are of 80 very contrary 
a'nature, it is not to be uv that their owners 
would place them in a situation where it was diffi- 
cult to manage them. All three of the Evangelists 
speak of the herd running * violently down a s8teep 
* into the sea. e652 
33. They that kept them, i. e. the swine, fled. 
They: were terrified at what had happened to the 
Swine, and went. to the city to s abroad the 
news. And we are told by M and Luke that 
' when the came to 8ee the gubject of the cure, 
they 8aw him sitting at the feet of Jesus, and cloth- 
ed, and in his right mind ; contrast this with the 


former characteristics of not abiding in any house, 


| 
: 
l 
| 
| 
: 
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wearing no clothes, and imagining the indwelling of 
a legion of evil spirits. 

$4. - They besought Jesus that he would depart out 
of their coasts ; i. e. the people of the city besought 
him to leave their region, lest a greater judgment 
should {come upon them—* a natural apprehension 
of a probably licentious people from 80 holy a pro- 

het.” 
A In regard to the ju8tice of the miracle, as consid- 
erable property was destroyed, a few remarks must 
be offered. In the first place be it noted that the 
sanity of two minds is more valuable than many 
herds of s8wine ; 2. ©'The laws of Hyrcanus prohib- | 
ited the Jews from keeping swine, (which shows it 
had been much practised among them,) but these 
Gadarenes, (PEOE Jews) who had so many 
Gentiles in the neighborhood, -having long been 
under heathen government, and living in the ex- 
treme part of the country, presumed to do it, s8can- 
dalous and illegal as the employment was ;* and they 
deserved the punishment of the loss; $8. That guilt 
felt the justice of the loss, seems intimated by the 
absence., of any attempt at violence towards Jesus, 
and the echings of the people to have him leave 
their c y ; and 4, It may be that that people 
needed a miracle like this to arouse them to an. ac- 
knowledgment that Jesus was the Son of God with 
power. e may here add Doddridge's note—- It,” 
Gadara, © was, by the righteous judgment of God, 
the first Jewish city that fell into the hands of the 
Romans, in the fatal war under Vespasian, and suf- 
fered great extremities.” 

Matt. ix. 1. He came to his own eity ; i. e. Caper- 
naum, Mark i, 1. Matt. iv. 13. the home of Peter, 
Matt. viii. 5. 14. 


w— 


—- 
——————— 


2. Sick of the patyy. See n6te on chap. viii. 6. 

Lying on a bed ; i. e. a 8mall mattrass, or porta- 
ble bed, still used in the East. 

Thy sins be forgiven thee. * It was a maxim 
among the Jews,” 8says Dr. A. Clarke, * that no dis- 
eased person could be healed, till all his sins were 
blotted out.* He quotes Psalm ciii. 8. This may 
have given rise to our Lord's peculiar form of speech, 
as with the Jews to remit sin and to heal disease, 
were the same. John ix. 2. 

Mark ii. 4. and Luke v. 18. speak of the crowd 
being 80 great at this time, that they who brought 
the s8ick one could not enter the house, and there- 
fore ascended to the roof by the common outside 
steps, and having broken up the roof, let the sick 
one down into the room below. Mark speaks of the 
breaking up of the roof, and Luke of the letting the 
man through the tiling, 80 that we must understand 


ing is its proper translation when applied to' man. 
The scribes attributed blasphemy to Christ, or char- 
ged him with speaking impiously, because he claim- 
ed divine power in saying * thy sins be,” or are, *for- 
given thee ;* for to forgive sin, was the prerogative 
of Deity alone. CF bis | WRt4: 

4:-5. And, Jesus knowing their thoughts, 8aid,Fec.' 
The force of this reply is well given by Camphell”; 
© To pronounce either form of words were equally 
easy to any one. ; and to 8ay both with effect, were 
equally easy to our Lord. Now, if the former ( thy 
Sins, &e) only were 8aid, the effect was invisible, 
and for aught the people could know, there might 
be none. But to say to one manifest]y disabled by 
palsy, Take up thy bed and walk ! and when this 
effect, in the-sight of all, followed, it was an ocular 
demonstration of the power with which the words 
were accompanied, and might stand for evidence 
that the other expression he had used, was not vain 
words, but attended with the like divine energy, 
though from its nature, not discoverable like the 
other. This is the use our Lord makes of this cure 
—yerse 6, ©* But that ye may know, &c.” ? 

8: When the multitude 8aw it—the cure—the 
marvelled and glorified God, who had . pxoarn 8UC 
power unto men. The Jews regarded Jesus as a 
man extraordinarily endowed, and therefore. felt 
that the power bestowed on-him was to humanity— 
hence the plural men, though hut one example 1s 
given. 


SPS 


THE DYING ONE. 
Original. 


SUMMER, With her rose-tinted beauties came, 
And the 8oft wooing breezes, laden rich 

With fragrance of the flowers and shrubs, bore on 
Their wings the songs of birds. All, all was joy ! 
Health strewed her bounties round, but not to one 
Whose pallid brow, and wasting form; and low, 
Quick, heaving breath, told of her.near decay. 
She looked not to this world for aught of joy, 

But placed her hope in God and heaven. She knew - 
Her life was ebbing fast, and summoned all 

Her little strength to bid farewell to earth 

In the rich melody of 8ong. And while 

The clear, tho? whiapardd notes were borne away 
By waiting zephyrs, it did seem as though 

Sweet seraphs with their golden harps awoke 
The tide of song. Aye, 8weetly thus she sung ;— 


the proper roof to be spoken of, ods Hans 1-8 mans -» not ask for aught earth's trocenres 
tain, as 8ometimes is the caze, drawn over to exclude- % £ wit : 
Me ro aa bailt fat roofed, eo that, Not e'en for health could it with all its pleasures be 


without coming down into-the'stroot, a peraon could No; FI precguiny "There is for me a brighter realm above 
go out of the city on the roofs of the houses. Matt. || w;. , 


* . . h . \ | 
xxiv..17, On the roof they usually had a trap door Where cherubim and seraphim are chanting lays of 


love. | | 
whereby 'to descend into the house when needed * that oarth' is beautitat, hi 4 it 
and it is probable that the bearers of the sick intend- : RON 196. $02. 1 VONUY ORs, 1. rarenyny Nee 


ed. to let their burden down through this door, but 
finding it too 8mall, were necessitated,'in order to 
accomplish their parpags: to break up the tiling 
around the door. 'This showed their great faith, WW 
which was noticed by the' Lord. 7 | Ere sorrow had brought over earth her withering, 
3. Certain of. the s8cribes 8aid within themselves, deadly-blight. ; 

This, man blasphemeth. -Clarke, -commenting on ||I loved in search of happiness to mingle with the 
blasphemeth, says : * Whenever it-is used in refer- | throng, | | | | 
ence to God, it simply signifies, to 8peak impiously || And bearthe thrilling symphonies of mirth's triumphan 

of his nature, attributes or works. Impious speak- Song; 8 | 


Its lofty hills, and sparkling streams, its springing buds 
and flowers ; | | 
And my young s&pirit clung to it while yet its hopes 
were bright, TOP ENTIRE 
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I loved to glide with measured step to music's quick- 


| ening 80und, 
And through the lightsome mazy dance with agile step 
to wacky - 
I sought as fashion's worship'd queen the homage of 
the crowd, 
And then, oh ! little did I dream of death's dark man- 
tling shroud ; 
But now, oh ! welcome be the day that brings me to 
. my home, 
And welcome be. the messenger that sufnmons me to 
come. 


Adieu, oh ! once loved earth, adieu, for heavenly, glo-. | 


ries are 

Deep mirrored on my goul. 
car, 

That waits to waft me heavenward to” realms of end- 
less day, — 


E'en now I see the seraph 


_ Aye, farewell all, my Jesus calls, I must no longer 


Stay.” 
West Cambridge, Mass. 


EVA. 


———_—CG—_ ————— 
HUMAN CHARACTER. 


Original]. 


THERE is nothing in which we are 80 liable to 
commit mistakes as in forming opinions respect- 
ing the character of our fellow-men ; yet nothing 
is more common than for us to make up our minds 
respecting them—frequently on a very short ac- 
quaintance. Oftentimes a trifling event decides 
us with respect to their disposition and habits. 
'This manner of proceeding is erroneous. It is 
unjust to individuals; and The fault becomes 
greatly augmented when we confidently express 
our opinion. of other, persons, upon a short ac- 
quaintance, and before we have become qualified 
to judge of the motives of any of their actions. 
'Even after being intimately acquainted with an 
individual for years, we frequently discover some 
peculiarity in him of which we had previously not 
the most distant 06-0 maga How often do we 


hear the expression © who would have suspected | 


it of him—he is the last proon on earth of whom 
I would have thought it.” I;\ AN IDO 6, 

A person of a 8uspicious Viapeniticn Foquently 
renders himself unhappy and anxious by attribu- 
ting motives to people, and forming opinions res- 
pecting them for which he has no cause. 

In forming our estimate of another's character, 
we do not always bear in mind the great dif- 
ference in individuals—in "their temperaments, 
tastes, talents, opportunities, prejudices, and pas- 
8ions. What should also weigh much with us is, 
the age in which they live or did live ; and the 
customs of the people among whom their lot may 
have Been cast. Much: has been aid of the 


cruelties practised by the christian 'church, in 


Human Character. 


| 
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former ages, and the most has been made of them 


by the enemies of the faith. But where were not 
cruelties practised at that time ? We find that 


| these things were not confined to one description 


of people. John Calvin, the reformer, burned a 
man to: death for entertaining sentiments very 
similar-to those of the celebrated Dr Channing 
of- our day ; and those very Pilgrim Fathers, of 
whom it is customary to speak in the most favora- 
ble terms were quite as much in the dark with 
regard to religious toleration as the old Romish 
Church. Again, we must take into. considera- 
tion, the amount of knowledge possessed by those 
whom we would judge. Where intellectual blind- 
ness prevails, there . will necessarily be much in 
the morality of an individual or a nation to con- 
demn. But while we condemn the character of 
their actions, we must make great allowance for 
the situation of the actors. When w@epeak of 
the bloody assassinations and rencontres in Spain 
and Italy, we should bear in mind that the tem- 
peraments of the Spaniard and Italian are warmer 
than ours ; and that there are many less glaring 
crimes committed in our own country, which 


, while they make little noise, are quite as produc- 


tive of human misery as those of our transatlantic 
brethren. Shylock says, * You take my life, when 
you do take the means by which I live.” The 
oppress10ns of the widow and orphan, the grind- 
ing demands of avarice, and a want of hospitality 
may often obtain among a people boasting of their 
moral purity, while in those countries notorious 
for ass8as8ination and other deeds of violence, 
they may be almost wholly unknown. 

While we pretend to judge 80 accurately of the 
characters of other men, we are frequently igno- 
rant of our own. The young man who said to the 
prophet who foretold the enormities which he 
should commit—* Is thy servant-a dog that he 


{ 8hould do this great thing ?* was not more un- 


prepared to hear his future story than many of us 


-would be found, if the scroll of destiny was un- 


rolled for our perusal. - We generally flatter our- 
elves that we are incapable of performing worse 
deeds than we have. already done, and that- if 
more power and influence were given us, we 
should do much nobler ones than any other man 
has performed. Thus partial and ignorant as we 
are of our own characters, we should be slow to 


judge others in that we may be also judged. 
Boston, Mass. L. $. 


PROCLAIM love toward the family of man. 


THE WINTER "EVENING. 
| Original. 

©Now, 1F it was only 8ummer, how much better 
one might enjoy a leisure evening,” said Lauret- 
ta, as she drew the shutters of the windows to 
exclude the searching cold, while her thoughts 
were roaming back to the sweet moonlight ram- 
bles she had enjoyed with dear friends, and which 
she felt fully paid her for all the past day's cares 
and labors. Winter was around as king of the 
earth. The hills and plains were covered with 
snow, and the bleak winds whistled as they pas- 
8ed the corners of the house and shook the neigh- 
boring trees. 'The stars looked out in the clear 
blue sky cold and bright, and the young moon 
glimmered faintly as the smile of beauty near 
hid behind muffs and furs. The fire burned 
brightly,on the hearth, and shed round the room 
its many*colored light, with its flickering bril- 
liancy tracing fantastic shapes on the walls and 
furniture, Lauretta drew her small work table 
to the fire, and 'sat down with a countenance 
more shaded than bright. She was alone, Her 
parents were absent on a journey, and her broth- 
ers were attending their duties at their stores, 
and her sister had by some means been detained 
where she had called in the afternoon. She pre- 
pared herself for a dull evening, and mechani- 
cally took up her work, singing melancholy— 


© 0 for a 8ummer 1sle 
Where winter never comes. ? 


Her mind was full of images of desolation con- 
nected with winter, and her heart was fully giv- 
en up to despondency, utterly unconscious of 
the numerous comforts she had around her. She 
thought of the social party, the Lyceum, the 
dance, and all the outward pleasures of the fash- 
1onable world, feeling ready to invoke Mercury 
to bear her to either, While thus she medita- 
ted, she heard voices near the street window, 

and hopeful that some friends had really 
imagined her case and were coming to enliven 
her home, she bent forward to catch the sounds 
that she might tell who they were. They were 
8stranger voices, and sbe heard a part of a con- 
yersation,—* Did you go in ?* 8aid one gentle- | 
man to the other ; © Yes,” was the reply, © and 
there 8aw what will always be remembered, for 
there sat three persons around a table on which 


was one not large loaf of bread and a pitcher of 
water, and I found I had disturbed the group, as 


was guccessful only in hearing. thus much of the 
conversation, and it was enough to wake up her 
imagination. She sat down again to her needle- 
work, and thanked God for the plenty of her 
home. Her ſancy now was busily employed in 
framing a picture of the situation of the family 
the stranger had visited, and she 800n s8aw it all 
—poverty with - neatness, thankfulness with 
scanty fare ; and 8he asked herself how many 
such there were, choosing rather to meekly bear 
their wants than intrude their claims upon the 
world. And then her own good heart dictated 
many plans for the relief of 8uch—resolving on 
proposing a scheme for the approval of her broth- 
ers and sisters, whereby the. blessings of those 
ready to perish might come. upon them. The 
plan was all clearly laid out, and she felt assured 
of their co-operation, and that of her parents also 
should they return in s8eason. 'The whole cur- 
rent of her thoughts and ſeelings was now chan- 
ged, and she dwelt in imagination only on the 
happiness she felt was in her power to bestow on 
the unfortunate. So busy was she with her 
thoughts, that she did not heed the wasting fire 
on the hearth till the change i in the air of the 
room by its chill, aroused her, and 8he found 
herself quite cold. Then as she renewed the 
wood, 8he thought of the blessings of fire, and 
brought to her aid all her acquaintance with the 
economy in nature, the arts and sciences, till her 
heart 8welled with adoration of the wisdom of 
God in the manifold blessings provided for man 
by the uses of heat, recognizing it as the grand 
principle of life, fruitfulness and beauty in the 
outer world, And then too she thought of the 
wonderful supply offwood; and in-its absence, of 
coal, wherever needed, and of the labor uged to 
bring them. forth for use, of the various branch- 
es -offths mechanics embraced therein, of the 
benefits of navigation,. and the strange applica- 
tions of wood and coal in manufactures. Then 
arose. all the wonders of steam—she saw the 
majestic ship sailing through the vast ocean, the 
mysterious workings of the engine, and the thou- 
sand maryels in factories. Her mind was crowd- 
ed with these images, and they became oppres- 
8lve, as80ciated as they were with elevated. con- 
ceptions of the power of intellect. A. 8tick broke 
—and. its fall recalled her..from rp intense 
thought, and immediately she was led to the for- 
est—there she saw-nature in her pride, Wiwhen 


the father was. about giving thanks, which he || she had often lingered there charmed by the-in- 
did as 800n as I had closed the door.” 


Lauretta  yigible presence of an holy spirit. 


She gazed on 


_—_— 
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like an aged patriarch blessing his numerous 


- Of the invisible breath that swayed at once 


the loſty and majestic oak, that spread out its 
branches far and wide over the saplings beneath, 


offspring of geveral generations. She thought of 
its history—how it grew from a little acorn that 
a Squirrel could have played with, or an insect 
hollowed for an habitation, —and how its daily 
growth was imperceptible, and while' wrinkles 
were telling the plain story of the power of years 
on the brow of man, it was rising and enlarging 
without any visible changes, till now its roots 
were extended deep and broad, and an army could 
not shake its foundations. And then fancy led 
her 'on to think of how the varieties of- the sea- 
gons—the storm and. sunshine, the. fierce wind 
and the calm, the rain and snow, had all contri- 
buted to its growth and strength, even as the 
changes of life should affect the moral being. And 
then she thought of religion and worship, and was 
borne back to the distant times when 


© The groves were God's rich temples. Ere man 


learned 
To hew the shaft, and lay the architrave, 
And spread the roof above them,—ere he framed 
The lofty vault, to gather and roll back 
The $sound of anthems ; in the darkling wood, 
Amidst the cool and silence, he knelt down 
And offered to the Mightiest, solemn thanks 
And supplications, _ For his simple heart 
Might not resist the sacred influences, 
Which, from the stilly twilight of the place, 
And from the gray old trunks that high in heaven 
Mingled their mossy boughs, and from the sound 


All their green tops, stole over him, and bowed 
His s8pirit with the thought of PO EINR power 
And inaccessible majesty.” 


Many and pleasing were the pictures of the 
Druid's worship, and the 8weet, because simple 
and gincere, devotions of the untutored race, that 
ro08e up in the s8oul's chamber of imagery, till she 
felt herself roaming with strange personages 
amidst fragrant temples in the*darkling wood, 
and awed with reverential feelings toward the 
felt divinity of the place, bowed to the earth in 
prayer. | 

From this reverie she was aroused by the 8wift 
footsteps of approaching persons, and goon in 
came her brothers and sister. ©* Quite Miss Sol- 
itary !* exclaimed Edwin, and *© Miss Sorrowful ! 
no doubt,* added Franklin, adding with an ex- 
pression of real pity—* It 's too bad, too bad ' 
while Ellena run eagerly and kissed her sister, 
and they embraced-as eagerly as two-flowers bend 
8wiſtly, to each other's folds so0on as the zephyr 
that k oe them was past, and as the white leaves 


The Winter Evening. 


of the one gain a blushing hue from the crimson || 
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of the other, 80 the face of Lagretta, pale with 
thought, caught a new bloom as the ruddy cheeks 
of "the sister met hers. She s0on explained her 
delay, and began to offer her s8ympathy to con- 
dole with Lauretta for her misfortune in having 
to s8pend the whole evening alone. *Say no 
more, sister,” was the reply, © for the evening has 
been a very, very pleasant one, and I have had 
quite a large number of visitors.” Who ? who ? 
exclaimed all- at once. And then she set them a 
guessing, and had many a good laugh as 8he 
joked the brothers for their anxiety to know whe- 
ther the Miss Simmons or the Miss Blanchards, 
or other favorite maidens had been there. * No, 
no ! you have not guessed, and I fear you neyer 
will ; but I can assure you they were all very 
intellectual, entertaining, and- instructive,” said 
the laughing girl. © Rare qualities to be united 
in one,” said Edwin, * and I am now &@re Miss 
Lawrence has been here.* * Fairly caught !' ex- 
claimed Ellena, © for when we were just applaud- 
ing . your peculiar attachment there, you was 
mum, and rather insinuated when you did speak 
that she was not 80 very charming.* *fI giveup!” 
he replied, * and a man acts a fool when he copies 
the common shrinking from acknowledging his 
partialities, for he is not honest to himself, and 
does no honor to the lady concerned. But pray 
tell us who you have had here ?* © Well,” replied 
Lauretta, with arch gravity, *I will tell you. I 
have had Charity, Imagination, Philosophy, Art, 
History, and all the welcome visitors to a well 
ordered mental habitation.* * Well done, sis ! 
capital joke !* cried Franklin ; *I should like to 
have come earlicr, and been introduced to your 
visitors,* * That may yet be done, for they are 
all here,” said she, as she laid a hand on her head 
and on the region of her heart. * And first of 
all, I want you to consider a little plan Miss 
Charity and Imagination have left, proposing a 
good work we may, do,'— and then she unfolded 
to them her project for relieving those she might 
discover by inquiry who were needy and retired 
from notice. Readily they all agreed to her ar- 
rangement, and speedily resolutions for active 
goodness were agreed upon. Then she related 
the busy and happy employment of her thoughts 
during the evening, and never sat listeners to 
fairy tales more interested than they. 

© 0) what a power has the spirit to hang round 


| before the mental vision brilliant pictu re-thoughts, 


and by its glowing, life-like pattorama of the 
past and distant, fill the goul with delight ! ex- 
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- claimed Edwin. - © How little,” he continued, * do | 
we consider what a vast and strange. world we 
carry about within us, and how mysterious and | 
grand are the powers of mind !' © Yes !' added 
Lauretta, © when the twilight came I sighed for 
the world without and forgot the world within ; 
but 8weet charity came, and the outer was re- 
memberednot, and I retired to the inner temple— 
from thence the spirit led me to wondrous 'scenes 
—from  busy cities to solitudes, from solitudes to 
the boundless world of wayes.* * And,* continued 
her sister, as if the same mind were speaking— 
* And does not all this confirm the passage we 
were discussing in *©* Rasselas” the other night, 
on the benefits of a well regulated imagination ? 
Indeed there is a mighty creating power, - and if 
we cultivate it aright, we may cheer and gladden 
our loneliness at home by sweet picture thoughts, 
—and goon find ourselves in a- brilliant festival 
hall, 8urrounded by whom we please to 8ummon 
to our 8ide.* * Yes,* cried out Franklin, * and I 
wish I was a poet, for I have most glorious vis- 
ions of the beautiful, and they are ugeless.” 
* Nay, not 80,* replied Ellena, © they impart to 
the 8oul their charm that keeps-it pure, for when 
you- are alone, I know your thoughts are not em- 
ployed upon evil devises, but upon good projects.” 
©Bless you, sister, for your good opinion, and let 
me: read yow what Dana says : 

Yes; man reduplicates himself. You see 

In yonder lake reflected rock and tree, 

Each leaf at rest, or quivering in the air, 

Now rests, now $tirs, as if a breeze were there, 
Sweeping the crystal depths. How perfect all. 

And 8ee those slender top-boughs rise and fall ; 


The double strips of silvery sand unite 
Above, below, each grain distinct and bright. 


And see we thus sent up rock, sand, and wood, 
Life, joy, and motion from the sleepy flood ? 

The world, O man,,.is like that flood to thee ; 
Turn where thou wilt, thyself in all things see 
Reflected back. As drives the blinding 8and 
Round Egypt's piles, where'er thou takest thy stand, 
If that thy heart be barren, there will sweep 

The drifting waste, like waves along the deep, 
Filt up the vale, and choke the laughing streams 
That run by grass and brake, with dancing beams, 
Sear the fresh. woods, and from thy heavy eye 
Veil the wide shifting glories of the sky, 

And one, till, sightless level make the earth, 
Like thy dull, lonely, joyless soul,—a dearth.” 


* Too little,* said Lauretta, * is this power of 
the soul to invest outward things with the colors 


of its own feelings or passions understood, for to 
me it is the great rewarder and punisher, for a 


guilty imagination is a fearful thing, while that of | 


Wnocence is a rich possession.” 


The Winter Evening. 
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© True,” added Ellena, * and aſten we migh 
trace to this power our false estimates of charac- 
ters or actions—suspicion giving to the imaging» 
tion hints, as fancy does to the artist, and its cre» 
ating skill makes them as reality.” | 
© That,” 8aid Edwin, '* makes a fine application 
of Shakspeare's description of the poet, and we 
should indeed be careſul in our-judgments of oth- 
ers lest we | 


© Give to airy nothings 

A local habitation and a name.” 
* And what a fine idea,” added Lauretta, * is that 
in the same passage where the- poet is described 
* glancing ſrom heaven to. earth, from earth to 
heaven,*—to my mind it is the character of the 
genius of true poetry, ever blending heaven with 
earth for spiritual good, bringing down from 
heaven brightness to illumine whatever on earth 
is dark, and looking on earth's lovely things in 
the light of heaven.” 

©'True,* said Franklin, © and that reminds me 
of how sadly bereft must- be the denier of God, 
for from him is torn the loſtiest and divinest poe- 
try—the union of the spiritual and eternal with 
materiality.* And then he read some passages 
from the-* Sceptic' by Mrs. Hemans, adding— 
©How much has she done to make us recognize 
the presence of the Invisible around our daily 
paths.” | 

© Yes,” said Edwin, * a 8piritualized imagina- 
tion can make poetry out of everything, and as 
Franklin was reading I was gazing on that con- 
suming log on the hearth, and remembered the 
ingenious poem in the New Monthly—permit me 
to read 1t.” 


*Poor Log ,! I cannot hear thee sigh, 
And groan, and hiss, and $ee thee die, 
To warm a poet, / 
Without evincing thy success, 
And, as thou wanest leas and less, 
i a farewell address, 
0 let thee know it. 


Peeping from earth, a bud unveiled, 
Some busky bourn or dingle hailed 
Thy natal hour, | 
While infant winds around thee blew, 
And thou wert fed with silver dew, 
And tender sunbeams oozing through 
Thy leafy bower. 


Earth, water, air, t wth ared ; 
And if perchanee Hin, beta vid ay 
From neighboring manor, - 
Perched on thy crest, it rock in air, 

Making his ruddy feathers flare 
In the 8un's rays, as if they were 
A fairy banner. 


* 


.* 


_ 
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-- Or if 8ome nighti imprevsed 
- Against thy branching x. cg breast, 
Heaving with passion, 
f, And, in the leafy nights of June, 
_ Outpoured her gorrows. to the moon, 
Thy trembling stem thou didst attune 
To each vibration. 


Thou grew'st a goodly tree, with shoots 
Fanning the sky, and earth-bound roots 
So grappled under, 
That thou, whom perching birds could Swing, 
And nopRyra rock with lightest wing, 
From thy firm trunk, unmoved, didst fling 
Tempest and thunder. 


How oft thy lofty szummits won 
Morn's virgin smile, and hailed the sun 
| With rustling motion, — 
How oft, in silent depths of night, 
When the moon 8ajled in cloudless light, 
Thou hast stood-awe-struck at the sight, 
In hushed devotion, — 


'Twere vain to ask ; for, doomed to fall, 
The day appointed for us all 
O'er thee impended :: 
The hatchet, with remorseless blow, 
I First-laid thee in the forest low, 
Then cut thee into logs, and s0' 
l, Thy course was ended. 
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h But not thine use ; for moral rules, 

. Worth all the wisdom of the schools, 
8 Thou mayst bequeath me ; 
Bidding me cherish those who live 
Above me, and the more I thrive, 
© A wider shade and shelter give 
y To those beneath me. 


So when at last death lays me low, 
L- | I may resign, as calm as thou, 
y My hold terrestrial ; 
Like thine my latter end be found 
Diffusing light and warmth around, 
© And like thy smoke my $pirit bound 
To realms celestial.” 

* An ingenious affair,* said Lauretta, *and a 
good mate it is to Sprague's Ode to the Cigar.” 

The mention of cigar produced something like 
an electric shock upon Franklin, for he leaped up 
and ran to the entry, and in a moment was back 
with a letter which he gave to Lauretta, received 
with a box of most elegant (he said) cigars, from 
a far off ſriend. She blushed deep critason, and 
her first- exclamation was : © Thank God for win- 
ter !* and great was the fervor of her goul in the 
utterance thereof, The letter was for her love- 
lord, and gave the happy intelligence that his 
health was recovered, and that he should venture 
to return for a season as 800n «as the winter should 
fairly set in. And this is the Jast I am privileged 
to tell of the Winter Evening. B. 
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MEDITATIONS ON AN OLD BOOK. 
Original. 
I nap been reading the wisdom” of one of the 
English Divines of the last century, and feeling 
that I held communion with a mind of no ordinary 
excellence, admiring his lessons of pure religion. 
Nearly a hundred years has the work been pre- 
gerved, and as I thought that now every one en- 
gaged in its introduction to the world slumbers 
in the grave, a strange 8ympathy was awakened 
within me towards it, and I looked on it with 
gomething akin to veneration. And I praise the 
Parent of the mind. for this/ power of our gifted 
nature—to look on materiality every where as 
but the embodiment of the spiritual, We never 
understand nature in any of its parts till we re- 
cognize its spiritual application, for it is this re- 
cognition which lifts the soul from the footstool 
to the throne of God. Is there not spirituality in 
union with the materiality that forms this book ? 
There is. The spirit of the author is here—I 
commune with his thoughts, with his desires and 
purposes, and I feel that the intellect that wrought 
out what here I behold, is a wondrous power, 
Superior to all the might of the outward elements 
and more precious than all things in the outer 
world. ' A. thought ! What a ſearſul—what a 
glorious thing. It may lead on the mind to the 
discovery of s8ome great truths that shall be of 
inconceivable benefit to man—it may lay the 
foundation for a reign of despotism and cruelty 
the most accursed and awful. A thought ! It 
may be conjured up in childhood and linger with 
its poisoning or balming power when the almond 
tree blooms on the aged head. Virtue and crime, 


 happiness and misery, oft turn upon a thought. 


And what a strange and startling array would.be 
before us were we to behold the various effects 
on the mind of the thoughts in this book ! It is-a 
book of sermons—various in their subjects, and 
rich with illustrations of important facts? Has 
not the rich man, who has kept the chief of his 
strength on his gold, and been deaf to the wants 
of the: poor, felt the rebukes of the holy seryant of 
Christ ? Has not the oppressor—the intemper- 
ate—the dissolute—the proud—the envious, and 
the murmurer, been reproved by the various 
counsels of this volume ? Mark you this fact 
also,—These sermons- were in part preached be- 
fore one of the most learned universities af the 
mother country, and the rest in one of the cathe- 
drals of the metropolis, What audiences did the 


How noble and dignified sits nature in winter. 


| preacher address ! The learned and the great— 
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the noble and the wealthy—the dignitaries of the 
land with their attendants, and the crowd that 
ever follow in the wake of worldly greatness. 
What a power was in the preacher's possession ! 
Had he been of an eccentric mood—oft careless 
and mirthſul—what impressions would have been 
made of disrespect towards the ministry ; and 
when holy truths should come warm from the 


earnest lip, the jJest would have sported there, 
Solemn and affectionate—attractive and engag- 


ing, as he was, how often did he turn with his | 


speech the whole current of thought in the am- 
bitious who were dreaming of state and policies— 
of the profligate dwelling on past sinful pleasures— 
of the beauty flattered with her own follies and all 
wrapt up in the homage of the admirers—of the 
man of business filled with the cares of commerce 
and trade, and of the bereaved and afflicted from 
the griefs that ate away the life of the heart. 

Man can never s8peak at any length and on an 
important subject, before a crowd, without pro- 
ducing effects that touch the springs of action, 80 
that results are produced throughout a vast range 
of 8ociety.  These sermons when pronounced in 
the desk must have, in the aggregate of small 
effects, produced great results. And this single 
volume-—-W hat has that done ! For the years of 
almost a century it has been from place to place. 
The aged eye has gazed on-it and the heart been 
gladdened by its consolations; and when weari- 
ness or tears made the eyes dim, the grand-child 
has drawn its stool near the old man's chair, and 
read its' pages—his s8weet voice giving a new 
charm and holiness to the teachings. The daugh- 
ter has drawn nigh the bed of the sick mother, 
and read of (zo0d and heaven to cheer the gloom 
of the hour, and wean the afflicted to a forgetful- 
ness of her pains and sorrows. 'The idler has 
opened it—some figure or illustration has attract- 
ed his eye, and led him on and on till he 
found himself deeply interested,—the book is laid 
upon his lap, and he is the very picture of abstrac- 
tion, 80 absorbed. is he in the thought. Great 
has been its mission, and the results none can 
tell, One of its owners names is written. clearly 
and handsomely on the title page, and the date is 
1797, The ink has grown red with age; and 
underneath is written in coal black characters his 
wife's name. Imagination takes the contrasts of 
inks as the names now - appear, and makes them 
types of the fading away of the liſe of the one, 
while the other was still strong and-' vigorous. 

She wrote her hame when he died—did © there 


Meditations on an Old” Book. 


| by mark as hers the consolatory centimen 


| 
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closed the book ere the ink was dry and it marred 
the beauty of the opposite leaf—is this a memento 


the'book ? If so, her heart was comforted. 


of a hasty temper, or careless mood ? I cannot 
think 80—as the name is written with evident 
marks of great-care, and in 8uch a style as no one 
of rash temper could write. And thus I learn to 
consider both sides of a subject, 'and not look too 
much on the transcript to the neglect of the origi- 
nal, even as many fix all their mind on what 
Seems a transcript of Bible doctrine and let the 
Bible itself alone. And again,—As the impres- 
Sion of the name on the opposite leaf is the re- 
verse of the original, 80 do men cause their tran- 
script of scripture to become when written the 
reverse of the original.. Again, as 1 look on the 
book, I mark the author's name—* Jeremiah 
Seed.* What a fruitful theme is a name—and that 
name especially ! It recalls the startling and 
sublime predictions, and the 8olemn and pathetic 
gongs of lament, of the people. I see in the mir- 
ror of memory the strange and magnificent array 
of imagery that he presents by the prophetic 
muse, and my heart is subdued by a remem- 
brance of his lamentations over the city solitary 
that was full of people, become as a widow ! And 
she that was great among the nations, become 
tributary! The 8oul is touched anew with the 
8orrows of the man of God as he weeps because 
the ways of Zion do mourn, none coming to her 
solemn feasts, and all her gates desolate! Her 
priests 8ighs, her virgins are afflicted, and 8he 18 
in bitterness! And thewI think of the hardness 
of heart in Israel that would: not be touched by 
his warnings, and how the visions that were from 
the Lord were despised ; I see a vivid pictufe of 
man's folly, and my heart is. 88d. But as the 
sounds of far off, yet s8weet music come grate- 
fully to the ear, 80 come the memories of | his as- 
criptions of praise to God for his ceaseless mer- 
cy-—that He will not cast off forever. Jeremiah 
thus becomes a hallowed. name and s&piritual. 
And to me the sire-name is as eloquent Seed. 
For it not bears me back to the, promise of God 
concerning Christ *—of the continuing of seed 


[time and harvest ?*—of the fruitfulness of his 


truth ?*—of the great increase to the 8oul of every 
good effort—* and the warning against sowing to 
the flesh and encouragement to 80w to the spirit ?* 


1. Gen, xxii.-18 3 xxviii. 14, Acts iii. 25, # 
2 Gen. vili. 22. 3 Ts8aiah lv. 10. 


* Gal. vi. 9. ' 2 Thess. 1ii, 18, 5 Gal, vi. 8, * 
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The Yoke and Burden of the Gospel. 


R and 8weet are the thoughts waked by each] 
of these testimonies, and more my heart is made 
to love the Giver of life and the Father of the 
Prince of Glory, Reader! read always with 
vigorous thought, and remember that a book is 
often more to be prized for the thoughts it sug- 
gests, than for what it communicates, If thou 
rememberest this, I have not meditated in vain on 
an old book, B. 


SIG 


THE YOKE AND BURDEN OF THE 
GOSPEL. 


. . Original, 


Few, if any 8ubjects, probably, have been more 
erroneously regarded than the nature of the ser- 
vice which Jesus requires of his disciples. Too 
generally has it been looked upon as a hard and 
irksome +8ervice—requiring the performance of 
unpleasant duties, and burdening us with com- 
mands, obedience to which is exceedingly diffi- 
cult and disagreeable. Indeed, the character 
which the scriptures place before us as that of the 
Service of the world and of sin, has much too of- 
ten been transferred—particularly by the young — 


to the 'gervice of the well-beloved, while the true 


character-of his service has been given to a life 
devoted to gin. 'This is wrong. 

It is true, obedience to him is, represented by 
Jesus under the similitude of a yoke and a burden. 
But then he also assures us—and the assurance 
should be very particularly observed—that it is 
an easy yoke and alight burden. *My yoke,” 
8ays he, *is easy and my burden is light.” Not- 
withstanding the similitude employed, therefore, 
this as8urance should certify us, that our Master 
did not intend by it to assert, or evento intimate, 
that his 8ervice is irksome, or the duties of which 
he makes requirement in his religion, hard or un- 
pleasant in their performance. Nor should it 
merely certify us thus negatively ; but'it should 
also come to us, as it really is, a positive decla- 
ration of the delight and pleasantness of his ways 
and of obedience to'his precepts. Every duty, 
we 8hould, by this, feel assured, incumbent on us 
as christian disciples, is a 8weet and joyous one ; 
and the'more thorough and constant is our obedi- 
ence to him whom we, as 8uch, acknowledge as 


.our Master and our Guide, the greater—the 


richer—the 8weeter will be our happiness. 
That this is truth, and consequently, that the 
yoke of Jegus is not a hard or irksome one, will 


| 


: 
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be evident if we consider what that yoke is. Tt 
is 8imply the yoke of Love. ' Jesus only requires 
of us, that we give way to those affections which 
are made a part of our "very nature, and let the 
fountains of love which God has made to abide in 
the deep places of every human soul, pour out, 
free and unconstrained, of their gushing streams. 
This is all he asks, Witness in proof, his decla- 
ration that on -the two commandments—* 'Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and with all thy s8oul, and with all thy mind, and 
thy neighbor as thyself,* hang all the law and the 
prophets. Witness, too, the declaration of the 
Apostle—* Love is the fulfilling of the law.” 

And is this yoke an irksome one? Is this a 
hard and unpleasant duty ? Is it a hard thing for 
us to love God when we contemplate him as our 
Father—when we remember the many bounties 
he has bestowed upon us, and call to mind the 
many prooſs he has given us of his regard and 
s/mpathy and his tender solicitude for our wel- 
fare? Is it a hard thing for us to love Jesus, 
when we think of all his sacrifices and toils—all 
his labors and sufferings for our good, and of the 
beauty and 8ublimity—the perfection and loveli- 
ness of his character ? Is it a hard thing for us 
to love those about us—those with whom we min- 
gle in the walks of life and the world of mankind, 
when we remetnber that they are all our brethren 
—children of the same good Father—penstoners 
upon the same rich mercy, and heirs of the same 
everlasting inheritance in. heaven ? Let the read- 
er 8ay—are these things hard ? If s0, then is the 
yoke of Christ a hard one. If not, then is that 
yoke an easy-one ; for, as we have seen, these, 
and only these, are the requirements he makes of 
those who would be his followers. 

In saying this, I would by no means be under- 
stood as favoring, in the least degree, the idea 
that it is a 8light or a small thing to be a chris- 
tian—a true disciple of the great Master. By no 
means. God forbid that I should. High and 
lofty are those conceptions which have been 
formed within my 8oul of the work which the 
christian has to do. It is indeed a great and im- 
portant. work ; and far is it from being a mall 
thing to be faithful in its performance. The 
heart—the soul—the head and the hands must all 
be engagedin it. Constant watchfulness and un- 
wearied labor and care are required that it may 
be well done. 

Nor do I, in this remark, contradict what I 
have previously said concerning the requirements 
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of Jegus. I have indeed 8aid that all he requires 
is love, and that this is. the only yoke he puts 
upon his followers. I repeat it..' But then this 
love, to satisfy the requirement which he thus 
makes of us, is not—must not be a passive prin- 
ciple—a mefe feeling of complacency. . It must 
be an active, stirring, energetic principle. It must 
be 8omething living and glowing within ug—puri- 
fying the heart—loosening the cords of its at- 
tachment to this world—subduing the passions 
and 8ubjecting them to its 8upreme control. It 
must be something going down into, and working 
within, the very depths of our nature—moulding 
the whole inner man into a resemblance to Jesus 
—assimilating it unto him, and giving it the mas- 
tery over the outward man and every external 
and worldly influence that may be brought to bear 
upon it. Such was the love which Jesus cherish- 
ed—and such is the love, the cherishing of which 
forms the yoke which . he puts upon those who 
would be his disciples; 

And here I would just remark, that it is to be 
feared this is not sufficiently realized. It is to be 
feared that it is not, as it should be, felt that the 
love of the christian who would truly bear the 
yoke of the Master and be his disciple, must be, 
not an inert—passiye feeling, but a living—active 
—working principle—a principle exerting the 
mightiness and strength of its power within, and 
manifesting itself in the life and actions without. 
Too many, we fear, look upon it as enough that 
they simply cherish enmity towards no one—that 
they have a feeling of mere complacency for all. 


| 


But this is not what Christ requires. It is not 
his. yoke, 'The love which he requires, I repeat, 
has life and energy and power in it. When ex- 
ercised towards God, it leads to pure affectiong— 
to a proper discipline and control of the passions, 
and to a life of virtue—of devotion and conformi- 
ty to his will, When exercised towards Jegus, 
it leads to a training of the heart in the school 


which he establighed—to an obedience to his pre- 


cepts, and. an imitation of his example. When 
exFreised towards our fellows of man's wide- 
Spread family, it leads to forbearance—to charity 
and deeds of kindness and good. It shuts the 
mouth and cuts off the tongue of slander. -.It de- 
stroys the green eye of jealousy. It quenches 
the spirit of hatred and revenge, and causes man 
to deal with man as brother with brother. - 
| Ts it 8aid that this is a hard yoke ?: I reply—it 
is not—at. least, to the heart that is schooled 
aright.. It may be a hard thing—it may be a 


heayy yoke for one who has always, indulg 
hatred and the spirit of revenge—whose heart hi 
been the abode of lust and sinfulness, and .over 
whom evil passions have been wont to hold the 
mastery—it may be, 1 say—it undoubtedly will 
be—indeed, it must be, a heavy yoke to such an 
one to be required to cultivate a principle within 
him which s8hall drive out this spirit of hatred and 
revenge and fill his bosom with kindness—which 
8hall 8ubdue and control these passions, and as- 
similate him to Jesus ; and it undoubtedly will be 
a hard thing for him, at first, to do this. And 
this will be, not because this Christian yoke is in 
itself hard, but because of. the heaviness of the 
yoke he has been wont to bear, and the difficulty 
of ridding himself of it. But when he has once 
effectually,freed himself from that yoke, and put 
on the yoke of Jesus, he will find it no longer 
hard. It will be easy to him. And though he 
will have to exercise much of watchfulness and 
care, he will find his-burden indeed light compar- 
ed with that under which he has hitherto labored. 
He will find it easy for his 80ul to throw the arms 
of his affections around his God, embracing him 
even as a child its father, and to engage in his 
service, He will find it easy strongly and fer- 
vently to love his Master, and truly and faithfully 
to love his brethren and do them good. In doing 
this, he will only be giving way to the irrepressi- 
ble impulse of his own better nature, and acting 
in accordance with those deep and everlasting 
principles which God has implanted within his 
bogom, and which, in the better and * spirit land,” 
where humanity is to be quickened and sanctified 
and made to feel its divinity, are to constitute the 
only elements of his character. | 

Reader, whoever thou art,—let it be ours to 
make continued and vigorous endeavors to throw 
off the yoke and burden of sin and of the world 
and to take that of Jesus upon us as his true dis- 
ciples, - So doing, we shall find by happy experi- 
ence, that *My yoke is easy, and my burden is 
light.” | E. G. B. 

East Cambridge, Mass. 

— —_—_— 

To £nzory God in duty, is to enjoy his gracious as- 
sistance, or the enlightning, quickenting, strength- 
ening, and sanctiſying influences and rate of 
his 8pirit ; without which it is impossible to. per- 
form any duty in a right, holy, and acceptable 
manner. Then one may conclude that he enjoys 
God in duty, when his: mind is impressed with a 
| deep sense of the reasonableness, use, and degign 


of the duty. 
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THE SILVER SPRING. 


«a BY MRs. N. THORNING MUNROE. 


Original. 


THE DROUGHT—4a DRY FOUNTAIN, 


THERE is, or was, in Florida, beautiful sheet of water known by 
white men and Indians as the Sitver Spring, which before this year's 
1839] drought, had never failed, and was relied on by all living things 
n that region as exhaustless. Its pretty name was naturally sug- 
pane by its bright aspect. - In the depth of the ſorest, and bordered 
y a matted growth of live oak and other evergreens, a circular or 
oval hollow about sixty yards in diameter shelved down through 
sand of perfect whiteness, to its centre, where the spring gushed up- 
ward 80 vigorously as to agitate the surface some fathoms above, fil- 
ling the entire basin with water of delicious purity and coolness, 
through the diamond transparency of which were seen fish of differ- 
ent kinds and various colors, which a gt © reſusing a bait, were be- 
lieved by the Indians to be enchanted or blessed spirits; and under 
the blaze of a tropical summer, a sensaal fancy could hardly have 
imaged, even in the 1 flowers, a more delightful heaven than 
the bath of the Silver Sg perhaps the very fountain of rejuve- 
nescence, in search of the romantic old Spaniard found that 
immortality in death which he hoped te enjoy in life. There was 
ample room and- verge enough for a little boat, in which visitors 
amused themselves floating over the secluded little lake. On a visit, 
a few weeks since, some officers found the spot deprived of half its 
beauty and of all its wonted freshness. The silver sands were dry as 
the desert ; the 8spirit fish and the water had vanished ; and thickly 
strewn in'the- woods around were the bleaching skeletons and with- 
ering carcases of horses, deers, -wild cows, and a variety of other 
animals which had perished of thirst. The dry basin zomewhat re- 
sembled the crater of «a volcano; for although there was not a drop 
of moisture, the boiling motion of the spring was kept up in the sand 
—and on thrusting down the foot or a stick, the gas escaped in puffs 

distinctly audible. A poet might make something out of all this.” 

Charleston Mercury. 


IT lay *mid forest depths enshrined, 

Scarce stirred by th* soft, and southern wind ; 
The tall oak stood in its grandeur there, , 
And the wild flowers? fragrance filled the air, 
And evergreens their shadows threw 

On the water's soft and glassy hue. 

Ay "neath a warm and 8outhern sun, 

That espring was fair to gaze upon ; 

The waters were clear as the crystal wave, 
Where the bright, wild birds their plumage might lave, 
And the sands beneath were white as snow, 
And the spirit fish 8wam to and fro ; 

And all was calm, and clear, and bright, 

As are our dreams of the world of light. 


And every free and happy thing 

Drank 'of that pure and silver spring ; 

Here the Indian lover 8ought his maid, 

'Neath the dark and 8preading forest shade, 
And he breathed soft words in her listening ear, 
And none save his dark browed love might hear. 
With the arrow quivering in his side, 

The: wild deer laid him down and died ; 

And close behind in-the bounding chase, 

The hounds and the hunter came on apace, 

And far their shout on the summer air, 

For the deer lay stretched on the greensward there ; 
And the hunter $t« his brow to lave, 

And to drink of the gushing forest wave. 


O *twas a fair and lovely spot, - 
And its like for beauty earth hath not. 
Lovely and bright *neath the sun's broad gleam, 
And lovelier far in the moon's pale beam. 
Fit place for the poet's heart to dwell, 
Fit place for the lover, his tale to tell. 
Here the joyous heart might find a home, 
And the 80ul oppressed by sorrow come, 
And find relief in the softening tone 
Of the wind, and the wave and breeze's moan. 
And the christian might kneel on the deep green 80d, 
And offer his prayers to his holy God, - 
While-all below and all above 


' Were telling his beart that God is love. 
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A change passed over the place 80 bright, 

A deep, a deadly, a withering blight ;- 

The fair and lovely had-paszed away, 

All crushed and drooping the wild flowers lay; 
The waters, that gushed $0 freely out, 

Like a child's light, gladsome and ringing shout, 
Had vanished away,—the spirit fish gone— 

And all things around were desolate—lone ! 

The silver s8ands, as the desert, were dry, 

And thickly strewn in the forest shades nigh, 
Lay the bleaching bones of every wild thing, 
That had perished of thirst by the once bright spring ! 


Thus do the bright things of earth fade away ! 

Thus do her springs and her fountains decay ! 

The poet's bright dwelling is faded and gone,— 

The bower of the lover is desolate—lone,— 

The scenes that could make the gladsome more glad, — 
And 8oothe the heart that was weary and 8ad,— 

And all things that heard the christian's deep prayer, 
Lie withered and desolate, perishing there ! 


But there is a fount, that can never be dry, 

Fairer than ever met mortal eye ; 

And there is a spring, in its pure, deep flow, 

That can never of drought or perishing know, . 

And-all who sit on its verdant shore, 

Of doubt and of sorrow can never know more. 
Charlestown, Mass. 


> ——_ > —————— 
LETTERS TO ANNIE. NO. IF. 
Original. 


MISCELLANEOUS THOUGHTS. 
Glen-Viola, Jan. 15. 

Once again, 8weet friend, my sheet is inviting an 
epistle to you. And what 8hall be its subject ? 
There are ever 80 many thousands of things float- 
ing in my mind whenever I think of writing to 
you, that the only difficulty I find is. ia decid- 
ing which to select ; for from the first I have 
made it a rule not to allow my letters to become 
tedious from their length, nor to diverge from 
themes of general interest to matters of mere per- 
sonality. I know you have a love for poetry and 
literature, particularly of an imaginative and del- 
icate character ; and I know, too, that while I 
am away from you, you will be pleased to know 
what I find in my reading that is 8vited to our 
mutual tastes. Well, Annie, here is an old thing 
of the s8ixteenth century, written by Henry King, 
an English Bishop ; and, certainly, I know not 


| where to look for anything to excel it, in its 8weet 


and tender beauty. Mark every line, 80 melting 
with love and 8orrow,—s0 delicate and full of 
hallowed submission ! 


ON THE DEATH OF A BELOVED WIFE. 
SLEEP on my love, in thy cold bed, 
Never to be disquieted ; 
My last © good night !*- thou wilt-not wake 
Till I thy fate 8hall overtake ; 


ON 


Till age, or grief, or sickness, must 
Marry my body to that dust 

It 80 much loves ; and fill the room 
My heart keeps empty-in thy tomb. 


Stay for me there ; I will not fail 

To meet thee in that hollow vale ; 
And think not much of my delay ; 

I am already on. the way; 

And follow thee with all the speed 
Desire can make, or s8orrows breed. 
Each minute is a short degree, 

And every houre a step towards thee ; 
At night, when I betake to rest, 

Next morn I rise nearer my West 

Of life, almost by- eight houres? 8a1l, 
Than when Sleep breathed his drowsie gale ! 


CE a ts IAG AI A ———_ cy Conn >< eg —_— 


© Stay for me there'—what a tender entreaty,. 
as though he feared her dust would grow weary 
of its loneliness, and leave the grave ere he could 
meet her there! And then, too, with what a 
touching simplicity he excuses to her his s8eem- 
ing delay, as though he half feared she would re- 
proach him for lingering 80 long behind. Oh, it 
is beautiful, every word ! and what wiſe—Annie, 
you can answer—what wife would ask a 8weeter 
or more earnest tribute of her husband's love ? 


Lelters to Anti. 


| 


© And 1s this all ?* you will' ask, © Have you 
read nothing else beautiful ?? Indeed. I have. 
Shakspeare and Wordsworth—one, the greatest 
of living poets, and the other the most wonderful 
genius the world has produced—have divided my 
leisure hours. Of course, to give you anything 
like an idea of the countless and indescribable 
charms I have found in each, would be impossi- 
ble within the limits of one brief epistle. I will 
therefore consider them in portions, without any 
regard to method ; for you, who know me well, 
know that I am no methodist on any gubject, or 
in any matter, 


I commence, then, with *' Tus TezmMeesT'—in 
many respects the- most beautiful and original. of 
all the productions of the great dramatist. In the 
first instance, the s8cene is one of enchanting 
beauty, A lone is|land in the. Mediterranean— 
uninhabited save by invisible spirits and 8uch of 
the human race as had by accident been cast up- 
on its shores—a climate * of subtle, tender, and 
delicate temperance,” and producing of its own 


warmth and fertility, fruits and yerdure, and flow-| 


ers, —the © 8weetly breathing air,” full of 80ſt me- 
lodies and wild, rich 8ounds, from wandering voi- 
ces and instruments unseen ;—surely the imagi- 
nation can conceive nothing more 8weet, and 
dreamy, and wild than this. Then the vividness 


and variety of the characters that throw life and || 


passion around the scene ;—the old hermit Pros- 


| 


the villainy of those he trusted, into colitude 7 
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pero, once. a rich and powerful Duke, fore | 


8orrow, and there by the spells of his magical © 
wisdom gathering around him a world of spirits 
who obey his slightest wish ; the pure, lovely, 
artless Miranda,—solitary in her 8ex throughout 
the play, tender in her nature as a young dove, 
and as ignorant of -8in ; Caliban, that strange 
monster of deformity and vice, alone of his kind 
in all the creations of nature and of fancy ; the 
noble-hearted, chivalrous Ferdinand, and- the 
faithful old Gonzalo ; and lagst, not least, * the 
| zZephyr-hke Ariel,” that b of another and 
more gpliritual element, the genius of the fable, 
* the 8weetest creation of a- most 8weet fancy; 
hovering over the scenes, and controlling them 
all by his delicate and invisible agency ;—what, 
indeed, can be more wonderful and beautiful than 
the contrast and unity of characters like these ? 
The plot of the story, independent of the ma- 
chinery by which it is woven, is very Simple, and 
readily anticipated. . The termination is as happy 
as could be desired, and on no event do we feel a 
thrill of 8weeter joy than when the faithful Ariel 


is set free, We hear his glad voice singing, 


* Merrily, merrily shall I. live now, 
Under the blossom that hangs on the bough.” 


There are some touches of exquisite poetry 
thrown in, here and there, like gems in a mine of 
gold. The whole scene between Ferdinand and 
3h: where sbe offers to carry logs for him, 

s ©beautiful exceedingly” in its earnest tender- 
ness ; and the delicate frankness with which she 
avows her love, and offers to be his wife, is a 
faultless picture of a heart uncolored by a single 
feeling of ill or of earthliness. The nice finger- 
ing of a master will be recognized in the quota- 
tion which is 8ubjoined, where Ariel enters invis- 
ible, singing and playing, and Ferdinand follows, 


*Frzr, Where' should this music be | "et 
earth ? | 
It 80unds no more ;—and sure it waits upon 
Some god of the: is]and. Sitting on a bank, 
Weeping again the king my father's wreck, 
This music crept by me upon the waters ; 4 
Allaying both their fury, and my pass 
With its 8weet air : thence I have followed it, 
Or it hath drawn me rather :—But *'tis gone. 
No, it begins again. - 
ARIEL 8ings. Full fathom five thy father lies, 
Of his bones are coral made ; 
Those are pearls that were his eyes ; 
Nothing of hi him that doth fade, 
But doth suffer a sea-change 
Into 8omething rich and strange, 
Sea-nymphs hourly ring his knell : 
Hark ! now I hear them, —ding-dong, bell.” 


Here is a - pas8age 80lemn and true, which 


.the air, the 
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Formation and Correction of Opimons. 


| Arno uatters to Ferdinand after the disappear- 
, ance of the spirits whom he had invoked to cele- 


brate the nuptials of his daughter. 


* You do look, my s0n, in a moved sort, 

As if you. were dismayed : be cheerful, sir : 
Our revels now are ended ; these our actors, 
As I foretold you, were all spirits, and 

Are melted into air, into thin air : 

And, like the baseless fabric of this vision, 
The 'cloud-capt towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve ; 
And, like this unsubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind. We are $uch stuff 
As dreams are e of, and our little life 

Is rounded witli'Wsleep.' 


Enough. These are but hints of admiration. 
Great minds have dwelt critically upon the beau- 
ties of this wonderful drama, and I strive not to 
add a single tint to the colors of their praise. I 
but note down the opinions. and gentiments I 
should express were I reading it aloud to you in 
our little sylvan 8tudy, where. © muzic creeps by 
upon the waters,” and we were once 80 happy. 
Receive them in this character, and if my judg- 
ment coincides with yours, I am satisfied. 

| Aﬀectionately yours, 


EVELEEN, 
——G- 
FORMATION AND CORRECTION OF 
OPINIONS. 
Original. 


Men are often. imitative creatures, more fond of 
travelling in a beaten track, rather than to aid in 
laying out a new one ; they are 8eldom what their 
own- inclinations, or the us of their own reason 
would make them, and general, 7 form their opin- 
ions, not from a fair investigt ic l of the 8ubject, 
but from the opinions advanced. and defended by 
those with whom they are ntimate, and whose 
judgment, or the correctness. of whose decisions, 
they never. call in question. Some read none but 
books which fayor the opinions they have. previ- 
ously formed, and tenaciously cling to them, and 
will not even look at a 8ingle remark on the op- 
posite gide of the question'; and as they read a 
large number of books that favor and 8upport 
their peculiar notions, they conclude that such a 
great- number of learned minds cannot be in the. 
wrong ; and 80 they blindly follow the multitude, 
like the old traveller, who was pursuing a jour- 
ney to a distant part of the country, and who on 
being told of a nearer, better, and more pleasant 
road, than the one he was treading, 'exclaimed, 


c My father, and grandfather travelled this way, 
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and do you think they were 8uch fools as not to 
know the best way ?* And forward he went, in 


the longest and worst road, merely because his 
ancestors travelled that path: 


Some people in establishing a set of principles 
are influenced by prejudice, interest, spiritual 
guides, education, common received opinions, or 
anything rather than a fair and patient examina- 
tion to know what is in fact right ; and when 
they have become habituated to a certain mode 
of thinking, and which they adopted without ex- 
amination, they reject every argument that is of- 
fered against their opinions, and receive every 
notion, however absurd it may be, that geems to 
prop their received principles. And though a 
man's belief may be the truth, yet there is noth- 
ing commendable in his receiving it, unless that 
belief is the effect of examination ; for he that 
receives -any doctrine without examination, is as 
liable to embrace falsehood, as fruth ; and if he 
obtains the truth, his gaining it is no more honor 
to him, than it is an honor to a man to become rich, 


\who receives his wealth 'by a legacy. But as it 


is an honor to a man to become rich by his own 
exertions in an honest calling, 80 the possession 
of the truth is honorable in that man who has 
gained the truth by diligent inquiry. 

In the formation of our opinions we 8hould 
||throw aside all prejudices, passions, and attach- 
ments to preconceived sentiments, which may 
bias our judgment in the question before us, and 
candidly and calmly weigh every argument addu- 
ced on either side, and-decide as the heaven-born 
dictator reason may dictate. And it is the duty 
of every christian to keep his mind open to con- 
viction at all times ; to be ever a sincere inquirer 
after truth ; and though he may, for years, have 
held to a sentiment, yet if he sees sufficient cause 
to change, or reject it, it becomes his duty 80 to 
do; and in fact he must do so, if he would act 
the part of a true christian. 


Men have been sometimes stigmatized for 
changing their sentiments, which.they had upheld 
for years, and have had hard names given to 
them, 8uch as fickle-minded, irresolute, hypo- 
crite, - heretic, and the like ; yet if we look into 
this 8ubject, I think we shall find more to com- 
mend than condemn, | There is no want of reso- 
lution for a man to change his sentiments, for if 
a man be ir-resolute, he may 8ay he has an opin- 
ion, but he has not, but *is like a wave of the 


|| 8ea, driven with the wind, and tossed ;' 


he has 
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never fully settled in his mind what is right, and 
when he changes his profes$10ns;\he cannot pro- 
perly be said to have changed his sentiments, for 
he in truth never had any. It is the resolute, and 
the resolute only, who may properly be said to 
pos8ess an opinion, and when they exchange that 
opinion for another of a different nature, that cir- 
eumstance argues nothing against their resolu- 
tion; or moral honesty, but is in fact a proof of 
the existence of both. ; for no man ought to ad- 
here to any doctrine after he is convinced of its 
erroneousness, but should comply with the dic- 
tates of true honor, and renounce it, and embrace 
what he is convinced is truth ; thereby he can 
give the. best evidence of his desire for the true 
faith—the right. 

Who is there that has not, in the ordinary con- 
cerns of life, found himself mistaken in opinions 
he had formed on certain occasions ? And let me 


Formation and Correction of Opinions. 


had courage to correct his akdptin and, be. 
the censures of his former partizans. 

A man who is attached to any.sect, or party, 
and who becomes convinced they are in error, 
must expect persecution or censure, if he dis- 
8olves his connection with them ; but should this 
be any reason to prevent him from coming out 
from them ? No! Which is best, to have the 
friendship of a few, or many, and be continually 
goaded by the 8tings of remorse, or to sacrifice, 
if sacrifice it can be called, the friendship of 
thoge, and partake of the calm tranquility of an 
approving conscience, and feel a fellowship with 
the noble minded everywhere ? 

Pride is a great obstacle in the way of seeking 
after truth; for most people when having declar- 
ed-themselves of a certain opinion, do not like to 
bring themselves to think that they can be in the 
wrong, and as he. who wishes an opinion to be 


ask, if it would be becoming to till adhere to 
those opinions ; or would it not be more honor- 
able to acknowledge himself mistaken, and yield 
up to the mighty conqueror truth? How much 


misery has been caused in our world, merely by 


the base practice of men, who ſor mere bravery, 
or- false honor, (the child of pride and conceat) 
have 8till adhered to assertions after they were 
proved false, and debased themselves by 80 doing; 
while had they acknowledged themselves in the 
wrong, they would have performed their duty as 
honest men, and by 80 doing honored themselves. 
It is no disparagement to any person to uninten- 
tionally err ; but it is highly reprehensible in any 
one to adhere to any position after it has been 
proved false. And that man is indeed an object 
of pity, who is continually studying, reading, ar- 
guing and writing wholly on one side, without 
giving the other a chance to be heard ; he may 
he called a © wise man,” but he is wise only in his 
own conceit ; and © when thou seest a man wise 


in his-own conceit, there is more hope of a fool 
than of him.” 


Every man $hould be ready to hear the argu- 
ments of a candid, christian opposer, and weigh 
them in his own mind with seriousness ; and if 
he be led to doubt the truth of his own senti- 
ments, he will earnestly, if he be a true disciple 
of truth, seek aſter more light, and will not per- 
mit fancy, prejudice, or interest, to bias him ; 
and if he finds 8ufficient cause for renouncing his 
former sentiments, he will do $0; 


act like 'an honest man, who is aok ashamed to 


true, is apt to be led\into a belief of it upon in- 
sufficient grounds, 80 they rest satisfied with the 
slightest evidence, pride being ever athend to flat- 
ter them. Again, pride 8ubjects the possess0r to a 
severe trial of contending feelings, when he would 
give up the position he had defended; and which 
he is now convinced is wrong. But this is false 
| pride ; for honest pride would give a throb of 
joy to the heart, to yield to truth ; for it rightly 
estimates truth as a jewel of great price, and the 
joy it receives in gaining possession of it, far 
overbalances the contrary emotions. And there 
is more true greatness of mind-displayed in can- 
didly acknowledging our error, than in attempt- 
ing to defend it ; and the best way of escaping 
error is judgipg for ours what is right ; ex- 
amining the s8ubjee! Fae) all possible forms, and 
not deciding too hastily. 

We should never permi b Cathitree to be ridi- 
culed out of our opinion, nor forced from the po- 
Sition' we have taken by loud talk or bold threats, 
but ever let those with whom we have intercourse 
know that we cannot be driven by force to em- 


and thereby. 


| 


brace any theory ; and yield to naught but con- 
vincing proof—no power but superiority of argu- 
ment. Some men who when they find they can- 
not move their opponent by the arguments they 
 adduce, proceed to the fool's: weapon, ridicule, 
and try the effect of that ; and many an one who 
felt his cause was the cause of truth, has quailed 
before the shaſts of ridicule, who could not be 
Shaken by all the arguments that could be brought 


own he was1n the wrong, and a resolute one, who 
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to bear upon him. Many men have been laugh- 
ed out of the better principles of their natures, 
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have yielded to ridicule what no power could 
from them. . How many 'young men are 


"there, who would have reſused the * social glass, 


as it is germed, had it not been for fear of the ri- 
dicule of their companions. How many are there, 
who now are lamentable instances of human frail- 
ty, and who have become votaries of the mad- 
dening bowl, who, had they had heart enough to 
withstand the railery of their youthful compan- 
ions, would now have become good members of 
gociety, instead of a pernicious example—a re- 
proach on humani 

It becomes hw who claims the name of 
a christian, to foster a strength of principle to 
judge for himself what is right, and to maintain, 
with becoming- modesty and firmness, whatever 
he .considers- as right, and to let the breath of 
flattery and the-shafts of ridicule pass him by as 
©the idle wind, which he respects not.' He 
should be ever-ready to listen to calm reasoning, 
and careful not to be led astray by artful decla- 
mation, which too often leads weak minds from 
the. truth. And when the artful are speaking to 
us, let us 8trip all their remarks of all their orna- 
ments, and take the-bare thought, and consider 
that ; if it be consistent with cool reason, receive 
it, but if not, reject-it ; never permit the style-in 


which the thought is clothed to gain any influence 


with you, to the neglect on oa idea. Remember 
many a lie has born-U rp and 
many a villain has\bee in-fine clothes. 
As when we-jadge'o rs we should 


logk deeper th a = _ s they wear 
andþe professic '; 80 when we judge 
of an argument) a ok and see 


hone: within 
n ng; anc I if in 
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if there is not.g0 Ig fe 
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ject 8hould be truth, : * bles, we 
should be ever — | Dias preju- 
dice, and all that may obstruct our path, deeming 
no effort too-laborious that will gain us- admit- 
tance to her glorious temple. 


I have written thus much on ſreeing our minds | 


from all restraint of prejudice and-interest, and of 
retaining our mental freedom, because I deem it 


as all important to the further advancement of 


true religion, and dispelling the darkness caused 
by the inventions of men—the gloomy doctrines 
of gloomier minds. I wish to arouse men from 
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their fearſul lethargy ; to emancipate them from 
the galling chains of superstition, and from the 
degrading slavery of the mind. I would bring 
them from error's darkness to the true light and 
life of the gospel ; free them from the fears that 
the arrogance of ambitious man has filled them 
with ; and make them true disciples of truth. 
Too long | has the period lasted of permitting 
others to judge for us; too long has the Savior's 
mjunction- been disregarded — © Why even of 
yourselves, judge ye not what 1s right ?* This 
has been 8ounded forth, and 1n too many instan- 
ces echo has been the only answer—* these things 
ought not 80 to be.* God never made high des- 
tined man to be the fawning, passive slave of an- 
other's will and caprices ; and if but * one talent” 
be given him, he is required to exert that, as 
much as he to whom more is given 1s called on to 
be ſaithful in his stewardship. Jesus Christ, the 
Prince of Peace ; the friend of sinners ; the great 
Exemplar for our imitation, never called on his 
hearers to believe without convincing proof, ei- 
ther external or internal, and in the language 
quoted called on the Jews to judge for themselves, 
whether, even without the express declarations of 
the prophets, by what they had seen and heard 
themselves—if the mighty wonders he had 
wrought, and the truths he had proclaimed, were 
not sufficient to prove that he was © Him that 
should come,” the long expected Messiah ? "He 
proceeded by no arbitrary rule, but s8ought to 
convince and gain the hearts of his hearers ; he” 
came * not to kill, but to make alive ;* not to bind, 
but to release. © Come !* cries he, *all ye that 
are weary and heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest ; my yoke 1s easy and my burden is light.” 
He sought not to impose a yoke that -was too 
grievous to be borne ; as was the work of some'in 
his day, and is the work of more religionists at 
the present day, who would * put a yoke on the 
neck of the disciples which neither our fathers 


-Nor we are able to bear.” $ 


The first impressions, on the mind are general- 
ly the most powerſul and influential ; -and after 
many years have rolled away, they still possess 
mach of their primitive power. We have all 
more or less prejudice, and hug it as s8omething 
near and dear; and it is perhaps one of the most 
difficult things in existence to entirely eradicate 
from our minds sentiments which we have long 
cherished as true ; but nevertheless it is a duty 
which all should perform, to examine themselves; 
and to root ont from their minds whatever they 
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may discover lurking there, that is at variance 
with truth. The work may appear at first glance 
difficult, but perseverance will s0on make it van- 
ih. We 8hould not relinquish any sentiment 
till we are firmly convinced of its falsity ; nor re- 
ceive any ons as truth, till we have full and fair 
prooſs of'its correctness ; and in judging for our- 
zelves what is right, in regard to religious faith, | 
we 8hould embrace none that we cannot under- 
stand or reconcile with reagon. We should 
never be reluetant to become convinced of an 
error because we have long-held to it ; for the 
800ner we are released from bad company, the 
better ; nor should we be unwilling to listen to a 
truth because it is a newly discovered one ; but 
be ever ready to listen- to' instruction's voice, 
wherever, whenever, and by whomsoever she 
gpeaks to us, We should glory in relinquishing 
old errors, and embracing new truths ; receiving 
what 1s reasonahly proved correct, and rejecting 
what is become indefensible. Let us act upon 
these principles, and we shall tread in safety. 
B., 


GUEPIOr= 


TO THE * MEMORY OF 


MARS. L. A. TOMPEINGS. 


* We should, with pleasure, have copied from the * Con- 
necticut Universalist,” the following affectionate tribute 
to the memory of one beloved by us, at the time it ap- 
peared, had we not had in type several articles relating 
to the same pers0n. We copy it now that we may pre- 
serve i #n the work its author and its 8ubject loved, be- 
lieving uf unll be welcome by many, and will be valued. 

B. 


SwEET sister !—in life's promise vain our trust, 
Our ardent love was powerless to save ; 

The beating of thy gentle heart is hushed, 
And autumn winds are 8ighing o'er thy grave. 


Oh, never more shall spring thy heart rejoice ; 
Thy treasured name is numbered with the dead ; 
Stall 38 the music of that happy voice, 
And from thine eye the light of love has fled. 


I cannot realize a grief 80 deep, 
And oftentimes my doubting heart will deem 
That I have laid me down to troubled sleep, 
And 00n shall waken from this weary dream. 


For I had hoped, e*'er many moons, to come 

And spend with thee some pleasant hours of life ; 
To ee thee in the circle of thy home, 

A teader mother, and devoted wife. 


cite, 


And &e the chosen of thy youthful years— 
How- dark to him appears thine early fate : 

The fountain of his leve is turned to tears, 
His home 3s 8ad, his heart is desolate. 
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Look up thou mourner to her blest abode, © Zed 
Where round the throne of God bright zeraphs kne 
And bow submissive to his chastening rod ; 

For he who wounds thee now will zurely heal. 


In that fair land where blight can never fall, 
Far from the idle world's perplexing strife ; : 
There is « fount which freely flows, where all 
Shall drink the waters of eternal life. 


Farewell, beloved friend ! a long farewell— 
In Auburn's 8hades, oh, peaceful be thy rest— 
The anguish of my heart these tears shall tell ; 
'Tis selfish thus to mourn when thou art blest. 
M. A. D. 
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GOD'S PATERNITY AND PUNISHMENT": 
Original. 

OrTex when the dread: theme of punishment is 
agitateT and we are led to contemplate the design 
of the Divine chastisements, we find nothing in 
the true picture that is 80 revolting, as ome of 
the copies which men have made, would lead us 
to suppose existed there; their own corrupted im- 
aginations have distorted the features, heighten- 
ed the colors, and made it at last a mere fancy 
sketch ; and the true portrait is rendered more 
secmingly lovely, by contrasting it with the mis- 
erable distortions of fancy painters, who love ro- 
mance better than truth, because it is more suit- 
ed to assist them in their art. 


Men. tell-us that 


mishes to” satisfy his 
© vindictive Juſt —_ os ot - pl L or language to 
satisfy his rev. 6; andthat the time will come 
when that must be'indi Ige __ endless tor- 
ment of n OW 2s look at fair truth, 
the lovely er C , An Cheer what-she 


Says 2 ©, his « n, 80 the Lord 
thy Go mi If ye © endure chas- 
toning, 1 ons!” © We 


th corrected us, 
zall we not much 


have | 


and we gt nd 


rs 0a EO 
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rather b ws 181 or —_ Father of spirits and 
live ?? Ds « coegepnc O gourd like proofs of 
punighment ugg mn evenge ? do they justify the 


idea that our heavenly Father chastises for the 
mere sake of punishing ? Where 1s the kind 
earthly parent that delights in inflicting chastige- 


-/| ments on his children ?  If-guch an one could be 


ſound, would' he not be 'congidered a monster, a 
disgrace to his kind, a baneful example in the com- 


| munity ? Most certainly. O then let us not ap- 


ply a character to God that would disgrace man. 
And whenever an instance is known of parents in- 


| flicting excesgive punishment on their children 


Obituary. 


that causes them to lie a week in pain, do we not 
hear a thousand yoices crying, shame ! and is not 
the name of that parent branded with the foulest 
infamy ? And when it is declared that God will 
punish his children with endless, untold, incon- 
ceivable agony, should we wonder if the rocks 
should cry out, shame! and the high arch of 
heaven resound with the voice of all animate, and 


inanimate creation, declaring the ſalsity of the as-|| 


sertion, and exclaim—'*the Lord reigneth, let the 
earth rejoice, let the multitude of the isles be glad !' 
Let the mountains ging for. joy, the rivers rejoice, 
and the broad ocean roll on in gladness ! 

Let us then in meditating on punishment always 
remember the true paternity of God. And does it 


not seem perſectly clear that we do not maintain 
the paternal cliar ac: er of God, if we do not, as80- 
ciate with the idea, the affections, the care, and 
tenderness, —the undying, uncooled, and over- 
whelming love of the kind parent ? What signi- 
fies it, that we call a man the father of certain chil- 
dren, if he neglects them and permits them to rush 
on to irretrievable ruin? Where are the affec- 

atural interests of the parent for the 


—a proſanation of the 


8oul of them, to unending misery. May my right 
hand forget its cunning, and my tongue cleave to 
the roof of my mouth, ere I'should so blaspheme 
the sacred name of our Father in heaven. 


————DC ES 
OBITUARY. 
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formerly of Medford, aged 30 years. We 
embalm_. C18 TCOCOUT VUT. MICHIOT "with the af- 
fections of true esteem, for intimate acquaintance 
SER A IS -22,, 24 ST CES 
did but deepen the first impressions of admiration 
(5x7 =>. o, \ %, : ; o 
of her amiability. She was a member and an or- 


nament of the Uniyersalist church, for her life 
exemplified the pure principles of the gospel rule 
of duty, and won for her, from all who knew her, 
the name of good. Placed by marriage in the re- 
lation of step-mother to four children, her impar- 
tiality was tried, and the trial showed the pure 
gold of her virtues, for she was all that a mother 


- could be to them, as to her own child, and their 


grief for her death testifies how deeply her love 


: uc "an one, the application of 
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was reciprocated. Her last sickness was of. a 
most afflicting character, and her intense pains 
were borne with a fortitude and patience truly 
remarkable, and, like the ancient afflicted one, 
her acknowledgements were rendered to God for 
her strength—-* all my springs are in Thee ! * She 


" 8ent a message to a relation who had prophesied 


she would not die in the faith in which she had liy- 
ed, assuring that friend she was never firmer in her 
belief than then—her faith was full in the gospel 
of universal salvation, * To die is pleasant” was 
her testimony. *fI feel that I can lie-still and die, 
without saying one word,” was her expression. 
She then longed to hear singing—solemn sing- 
ing; and her 80ul was delighted and elevated 
when the voices of song 8ounded in her ears from 
friends who came to cheey her. *Bring more ! I 
want tv hear more 8uch appropriate tunes, and the 
words,* s8aid she as the friends were. retiring. 
But the 8ongs of earth could not again reach her 


| consciousness, and she died the next day—the 


Sabbath, fit day for the departure of one 80 pure 


and tried, and happy ! We cannot ask more for 


her bereaved husband, children, parents, brothers 
and sisters, and friends, than that they may know 
as she knew, the fulness of the blessing of the 
gospel of Christ.' May God grant it.—Amen. 


B. 


SI - 


ComrLaisance. Complaisance, though in it- 
gelf it be scarce reckoned in the number of moral 


virtues, is that which gives a lustre to every talent 
a man can be possessed of, It was Plato's advice 


to an unpolished writer, that he should sacrifice to 
In the same manner I would adyise 
every man of learning, who would not appear in 


' the world a mere scholar or philosopher, to make 


himself master of the social virtue which I have 
here mentioned. ; 

Complaisance renders a superior amiable, 
an equal agreeable, and inferior acceptable. It 
smooths. distinction, sweetens conyersation, and 
makes every one in the company pleased with him- 
elf. It produces good nature and mutual benev- 
olence, encourages the timorous, goothes the tur- 
bulent, humanizes the fierce, and distinguishes a 
society of civilized persons from a confusion of 
8avages.—JAddson. 


Cheerfulness is always to be 8upported if a man 
is out of pain, but mirth to a prudent man should 
always be accidental. 'Therefore, I say, let your 
precept be, ** be easy.” That mind is dissolute 
and ungoverned, which must be hurried out of it- 
zelf by loud laughter or sensual pleasure, or else 
be wholly inactive.— Steele. 
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{Notices.'3 

I"PADVANCE PAY. It has become absolutely 
necessary for us to observe in future the following rule: 
All new subscribers must pay one year in advance, un- 
less their names are 8ent by some agent, who will see 
to the settlement of the same. The Universalist and 
Ladies Repository is a permanently established work, 
and 8ubscribers run no risk in paying one year in ad- 
vance ; whereas many persons who subscribe, are ut- 
terly unknown to us, . All persons, therefore, who are 
unknown to us, will see the propriety of paying one 
year in advance. 


#7 BACK NUMBERS. £11 All persons who 
subscribe during the volume, must take the back Nos. 
of the volume. No subscription can be taken for less 
than one volume. 25 cts, will be added to every three 
months unrtecessary delay in the payment of each 
year's subscription. To these terms the publisher feels 
that he must adhere. 


* Woman's M1ss10Nn.” Such is the title of a new 
work from the press of Wm. Crosby & Qo. written by 
a lady, partly from individual.reflection and partly a 
translation of Aime Martin's work on the © Education 
of Mothers.* We like the latter name the best, as it 
Conyers the idea of the present volume, it being de- 
8igned to awake woman to the importance and duties 
of the maternal relation. There are many excellent 
things in the work, well deserving the attentive con- 
8ideration of every reflecting woman, and well svited 
to awake the unreflecting to usefal and serious thought. 
The work makes a neat volume of 156 pages, and is 
published in a good style. 


PocxEeT EpiTION OF THE © UNIVER8SALIST CoL- 
LECTION*” or Hymns ; by Rev. Hosea Ballou 2d. This 
long expected edition of decidedly the best collection 
of hymns for our order, we welcome. It has been 
much needed, as the pew edition is somewhat larger 
than the usual size, and not very convenient for carry- 
ing to the evening meeting, or s8ocial gathering. It is 
published in a very neat form—corresponding with the 
excellent taste in which the larger edition was got up 
—and will compare with any work of the kind in the 
country. The delay in publishing, we are assured, was 
not the fault of the publisher, but occasioned by cir- 
cumstances connected with the printing, beyond his 
ay ng B, B. Mussey is the publisher, 29 Cornhill, 

oston. 


*THE NAZARENE.* Another has been added to the 
large number of Universalist periodicals, and we hope 
it may be encouraged and 8ustained. * The Nazarene? 
is the title it wears—edited by Br. Savillion W. Fuller, 
and published by J. H. Gihon & Co. Philadelphia, It 
is a fine looking sheet of handsome, clear type, large 
Super-royal size, issued weekly at $2 per annum. We 
wish those concerned all success desirable, and assure 
those who care anything for our judgment, that Br. 
Fuller is fully able to furnish not only a readable work, 
but one worthy of preservation, and we believe he will 
do it. We marvelled that in the list of Universalist 
periodicals our own was not mentioned, when in the 
8ame No. was a notice to its publisher. 

*PRACTICAL HinNTSs, to Believers in the Gospel of 
Universal Grace and. Salvation ; by John G. Adams.” 
It will be remembered by our he £1 that on pages 
151-2*of the present volume, we published a letter 
from a highly esteemed and intelligent correspondent | 
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to Father Hosea Ballou, in which the importance of a |) 


work on *© Practical Universalisem' was set forth in tru 
and strong terms, and the request was made that 
would undertake the task of writing such a work. 
Father Ballou declines the labor for good. reagons, 
arising from his feebleness and age, though he admits 
the need of it, and perfectly coincides with our corre- 
spondent respecting the worth of a judicious volume, 


enjoining the practice of Universalism, and aiding the. 


believer therein. The proposed work whose title leads 
this article, will, 80 far as we can judge, be the one 
needed to carry out our correspondent's 8uggestion. 
Let our readers refer to the pages noticed above, and 
re-petuse the article—thereby they will have a better 
idea of the work and'its importance, than we have 
room to give. That Br. Adams will present a good 
work, we can have no doubt ; that it will be one s8uited 
to the female portion of our denomination, we as fully 
believe ; and we ask for him the countenance and 8up- 
port of all our friends and patrons. . The work will 
contain nearly, if not quite 300 pages, the printing and 
binding hand executed, and afforded to subser1- 
bers at 75 cents per copy. It will be published as s00n 
as a Sufficient number of subscribers shall be obtained. 
The book will be divided into chapters 


, as follows :— 
fPrac istianity considered. 
I. The duty of Self-Exami 
II. Watchbfulness and Praye 
IV. Government of the Tongue 
V. Culture of the Mind. 
VL. Improvement of Time. __ 
VII.- Reading of the Seriptures. 
VIII. Fruits of the Spirit ; contaming illustrations of the 
fruits of Christianity enumerated by the Apostle ; viz : "wg 
| | , Faith, 


Meekness, 'Temperance. Woke i ne BA 
IX, Christian Institations : wherem'the'! 


in connection with others, are conpidered- Chris- 
tian Sabbath ; 'The Christian Ministry 3 Attenc on Pub- 
lie Worship ; The Church Institation ; the 


Baptism ; Dedication of Children ; Sabbath Schools. 

X. The Christian's Gain. A brief view of the pre-emi- 
nent advantages and blessings attendant on a practical faith 
of the Gospel. . "8 | 
$I Subscriptions received at this office. 

The other New Work by the same author is nearly 


consolatory truths and. reflections. How much have 
we wanted 8uch a work"to place in the hands of the 
lonely and gorrowing mourner ! Nothing but sickness 
and pressing pt us from the completion of 
such a yolume 3 þ I doubtless be given to 


the world.” 7 
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< Lapy's Book® and'*Rosx or SHAR0 We find 
the followi ; | 4X Ice - | ro ok o | «ld E: : MF WW: n ' in the 
” | GS, +5 To WW YE” D> a= 2 4. 1B . 
Trumpet of Jan. 25 : * The Rose of Sharon © ous 
©. | 7 2 F FORE g by $4 F4 ; f ix F y . » x : 
Souvenir, for 1840, Eg C.. ar- 


ton. Boston : Tompkins: ( $ 08 ey. T his annual is 
a new competitor for pabile avor ;. and. we regret to 
say, that we fear it will not be estimated very highly. 
The writers seem to be nearly all young or unpractis- 


ed ; the stories are, most of them, ** soft** enough, to' 


Suit Mrs, Wititterly's taste, and the poetry is very flat. 
The engravings, four in number, are tolerable, and the 
execution of the publishers* tasks seems to have; been 
well done; but there is little interest for the reader. 
We always regret to find dull, prosy, utmeaning 8to- 
ries and poems palmed off under the title of ** moral 
and religious,” as though nothing could be pious that 
was not 8tupid.” | | 

It is an indispensable duty with us to be courteous 


' to the ladies, and in the most courteous manner poesi- 


ble we would say that the above notice is-the meanest 
thing we haye seen for many days. We have ever loy- 
ed reviews and literary notices, and have been conver- 
gant with a vast variety-in English and American peri- 
odicals, but have never met with anything more con- 
temptuous than the above. We wish we knew wheth- 
er Mrs, Hale or Mrs, Sigourney penned it, but there 1s 
enough to require two to bear the iniquity. We have, 
however, every reason to believe Mrs. Hale wrote it, 
as to her: a copy was sent. A work put forth as the 
Rose of Sharon was, with the most modest pretensions 
and by a lady, degerves to be treated in some degree 
kindly, and not thrown azide with a—Pshaw! The no- 
tice is too ridiculous to excite any other feeling than pity 
for the weakness of the writer, We are satisfied in be- 
ing able to bury it deep under the numerous generous 
notices that have been given.of thework, from as ex- 
cellent judges as the editors of the * Lady's Book.” 


Taxz CUuLTivaTOR. A weekly paper with this name | 


commenced a new (2d) volume with the, year, and we 
wish to 8ay a wordin its behalf to our farmer readers. 
It is one of the best *signs of the times* that agricul- 
ture is being made a 8clence—an art—wherein thought 
and ingenuity may have as wide a sphere of action as 
in any other ; and the character of the © Cullivalor* is 
such as will commend agriculture more to the farmer's 
love, and aid him to $ee its real importance, and the 
available means for improvement, Here he will see 
that to be an agriculturist indeed, is no slight affair, 
and will have much food for thought and reflection 
given him, Study raises the dignity of every art—of 
every laborious occupation, and they are the truest to 
duty, who let intellect and physical strength be co- 
workers. Any farmer will find his money well laid out 
in gubscribing for the Cultivator—edited by Wm. Buck- 
minster, and published at No. 20 North Market Street, 
Boston, $2 per. annum, in advance. 


*MAaGazing AnD ApvocaTE,' Utica, N. Y. This 
most excellent, because always interesting and instruc- 
tive, Universalist periodical, commenced a new volume 
Jan. 3, We have always conscientiously commended 


It as valuable and worthy of an extensive patronage, 


and have found no cause to alter the opinion. We 
wish Br. Grosh and ass0ciates every good. 


LETTERS FROM THE OLD WorLD, In2 vols. By 
a lady of New-York. 

Works descriptive of the people, manners and scenes 
of the East, have' been 80 multiplied of late by travel- 
lers not only from France-and England, but from our 
own America, that sitting quietly at our Yankee fire- 
8ides, we can wander familiarly through the streets of 
the cities of 7 Orient, sail up the Nile, and visit the 
ruins of Thebes, n e With the wild Bedouins of the 
desert, pay our devotions at the 8acred Tocales of Judea, 
and find ourselves, all the while, no, farther from the 
shrines of our own Penates than'when our imaginations 
commenced the tour. But it is rarely our privilege in 
these wanderings to enjoy the company of a lady, as in 
the present instance. These © Letters* were first chief- 
ly published in the * New-York American,” and copied 
in other s8ecular journals, where they were read with 
an interest which induced their compilation in their 
present handsome form. We have read them with pro- 
fit and gratification ; and 80 far from finding them les- 
sened in interest-by a recent perusal of Stephen's ad- 
mirable volumes upon the same subjects, we were de- 
lighted to retrace with a new and feminine companion 
the 8ame scenes of hallowed associations which he had 
taught us to love and venerate. The. 8tyle is enter- 
taining, the descriptions are graphic, and evidently not 
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, exaggerated by the * fine frenzy? of poetic 


| CERTIFICATES OF DEPosiTE. We have Jately re- 
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asm. 
We recommend these *© Letters,” as well entitled to a 
place in the libraries of those who read to be interest- 
ed, instructed and improved ; and those who desire to 
purchase are referred to Mr. Mussey's Bookstore, 29 
Cornhill. s. c. E. - 


Taxx Grxzen MounTAin Boys. By the author of 
*May Martin.* In 2 vols. These volumes are the 
production of Mr. D. P; Thompson—a *©* Green Moun- - 
tain Boy,” and we believe, are his first attempt at a 
regular novel. The story is historical, and nearly all 
the scenes and characters are *© by-gone realities.” 
Ethan Allen figures conspicuously, and in true individ- 
uality, in many interesting scenes and rTuses de guerre ; 
and Col. Warrington 1s hero par excellence. The author 
is evidently a man of talent, not of genius, and he has 
given us an exceedingly interesting narrative of the 
early settlers of Vermont, and their struggles for the 
maintainance of their domestic rights. The characters 
are skillfully drawn, and the story is well constructed. 
The s$tyle is unpretending and agreeable. We trust 
Mr. Thompson will find encouragement to cultivate, 
and often exercise his talents in the department he has 
chosen. His first novel promises much future excel- 
lence. Also to be had of Mr. Mugssey. s. C. E. 


LEecCTUREs ON THE SEtConD CoMING oF CHRIsT, 
by William Miller. We feel bound to notice a copy of a 
new edition of Miller's famous lectures, which has been 
8ent us. 'This is the work which advocates, with supposed 
8cripture- authority, the end of the world about ihe year 
1843. As a curiosity the work is worth possessing ; and 
whoever will read it thoroughly in connection with the 
Bible, will become acquainted with much scriptare, and 
thus gain good. 'Thas is the best edition that has yet ap- 
peared, and is got up in neat style. Any one wisbing a 
copy, can find it at this office—price 62 1-2 cents. 


*Mi1LER OvERTHROWN 3; or the False Prophet con- 
ſounded :*—Such is the title of a new work by an, anony- 
mous author, a few sheets of which we have been permitted 
to examine. The writer, whoever he may be, knows how 
to use the weapons of argumentative warfare, and nonyey 
his ideas in a good 8tyle of strength and interest. The wor 
will certainly deserve attention—will interest, and should 
be possessed by all who care any thing about the positions 
taken by Miller. 1t will be published by the time this No. 
is due, and we hope it will be widely circulated—especial- 
ly in those- places where Miller has lectured and deluded 
the simple. Let it go where the prophet goes, and be 
where his volume of lectures is, and. a morbid excitement 
will be allayed or prevented. Abel Tompkins is the Pub- 
lisher. Orders requested and will be promptly attended to. 
Retail price 50 cents. 


iPLoox ar Tris. On January 1st. circulars were 
Sent to 175 long continued delinquents, the 
amount of whose delinquencies is near $1,400!!! From 
10 only bave we received letters, and $30 are all the re- 
mittances made. 'This is a fine business indeed ! What 
do these individuals think of themselves! We are forced 
to think a good deal of them, but it is thought not- very 
flattering to them, and they would find it 80 if they could 
read it. The cold weather must have froze up their moral 
8ensibilities, or else their 8ense of jugtice would be a little 
more powerful for their disquiet. We want to think better 
of them than present appearances seem to warrant as just, 
and hope they will aid us by changing. appearances through 
the very easy process of paying us our dues. * Acquit ye 
like men ! R 
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ceived Few letters concerning certificates of deposite, and 
concerning 3uch we wish to say, that the cost of collecting 
8uch is greater than the discount here on a bill of the same 
bank of a like amount. Therefore, we wish our friends 
would hereafter send us the best ſunds they can collect— 
Eastern are most desired, and next New York. 


ExyosrToR AnD REvigew. 'The first No. of a new 
volume of this valuable work has been received, containing 
five articles on important subjects and a very fine poem ;— 
The Mosaic account of the creation, Rev. G. W. Mont- 
gomery ; Historical sketch of the form and structure of the 
Hebrew language, Rev. 8. C. Loveland ; 'The New-Tes- 
tament doctrine of salvation, -Rev. H. Ballou 2d. Editor ; 
The Birth of Jesus Christ and its consequences, the same ; 
Scripture Geography, the same ; and the Maiden, King 
Death, and his Conquerors, Mrs. C. M. Sawyer. 


To CoxREsSPONDENTS AND READERS.  W. L. J's 
poems will all appear in due time, and we are thank- 
ful for them, as they will be. very acceptable to our 
readers, as will others. Julia's articles in ournext. 

Several articles were crowded out of this No. 


Monthly Record. 


DxzDpicaTIONSs. A neat and commodious Church, built 
by Universalists, was dedicated in Union, Me. Dec. 25. 
Sermon by Br. G. Bates. An union house was dedicated 
in Kensington, N. H. Jan. 8. Sermon in A. M. and P. M. 
by Rev. A.'P. Peabody, Unitarian, and Br. H. Bacon. An 
union house was dedicated in West Windsor, Vt. Sermon 
by Br. W. Skinner. 

An elegant church built by the Universalists in Hender- 
80n, Jefferson County, N. Y., was dedicated on Christmas 
day. Sermon by Br. P. Morse. A new church was dedi- 
cated by the Universalists of Homer, Cortland County, 
N. Y. Dec. 24. Sermon by Br. A. C. Barray. The new 
church in Amoskeag, N. H. will be dedicated Feb. 12th. 
Sermon by Br. A. C. 'Thomgs. 


Removals. Br. Giles Bailey of Lynn, has removed to 
Winthrop, Me. and taken the charge of the Society in that 
place. Br. Asher Moore is about to remove from Rox- 
bury, Mass. and take the charge of the Lombard Street 
Universalist Society, Philadelphia, over which Br. A. C. 
Thomas was settled. He will remove, it is expected, in 
April. Br. L. R. Paige has removed to Lancaster, Mass. 
Br. Isaac Brown wishes all communications for him to be 
directed to Salem, Mass.— Errors in our last—for Leba- 


non, Ct. read Lebanon, N. H. And under the head of In-, 


stallations, for Nashua, Mass. read Nashua, N..H. 


+Re81G6NATION. The following is from the Trumpet ;— 
Br. Whittemore,—You will please state to your readers 
that Br. Henry Bacon has resigned the charge of the Society 
in Hayerhill, Mass. and would explicitly state that the rea- 
gons therefor are not in the lJeast connected with any unkind 
or wrong feeling, but of a nature entirely perzonal and of 
no interest to the public. I leave here as I have lived, in 
friendship with all, bearing with me many kind wishes, and 
cherishing in return the most sincere desires for the health, 
. virtue, and happiness of my late charge. The Society is 
united and strong ; has attached to it a good Sabbath School, 
and Young Men's Institute, and Church ; and I deem it 
wrong for me in the least to doubt their continued 8tead- 
ſastness and devotion. _  Hzensmy Bacon. 


A New SoC1ETY has been formed in New Lebanon, N.Y. 


E88xx QUARTERLY CONFERENCE, met in Andover, 


> — 
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Jan. 15. There was a good attendance of ministers, and 
among the business items are the following ;— ' 

Res0lved, 'That the members of this Conſerence be re- 
quested to give, at each meeting of this body, a brief state- 
ment of the condition of our cause in their respeotive places 
of residence, with such facts and statistics as may be | og 
ed-interesting and impottant. 6 

The Committee on 8ubjects for discussion, reported the 
following : by 

let. What does the apostle mean by 1 Cor: xv. 53 ? 

2d. The necessity and character of ecclesiastical discipline. 

Voted, 'That one person be appointed to open the  dis- 
cus810n, on each of the above named 8ubjects. Br. Bacon 
was thereupon appointed on the first,-and Br. Austin on the 
8econd. | 

Public gervices were held in the A. M. Sermon by Br. 
J. M. Austin, from Heb. 6. 18. «© Wherein the speaker 
showed that the hope of the Gospel, is emphatically a'** re- 
ſuge”? from all those distracting fears, doubts and anxieties, 
consequent upon the prevailing errors of the Church.* In 
the afternoon Br..S. P. Landers, late of Pennsylvania, was 
installed as Paster of the Universalist Society in Andover. 
Sermon by Br. A. C. Thomas, from John 1. 29. 

© 'The Sermon was an eloquent exposition of the fact, that 
Jesns 1s really ** the Lamb of God that faketh away the sin 
of the world**—that man's ** moral. agency and perverse 
will** are not obstacles he cannot surmount ; but that his 
means are 8ufficient to reach even'to the root of the difficul- 
ty, the perversity of the will-itself.” | 

A conference meeting was held in the evening, and very 
fully attended ; addresses were made by quite a number 
of the brethren. - 


Tur BarnsTAaBLE CounTY | CONFERENCE met in 
Chatham, on the 14th and 15th of Jan. and a very interest- 
ing meeting was enjoyed. 3 | 

* A very interesting discussion was held on 'Tuesday 
evening, by Brs. Wilson, Clark, Vose, and others, on the 
propriety of having the Lord's Supper observed by all 
christians, which was decided unanimously inthe affirma- 
tive. On Wednesday two sermons were preached ; the 
first in the morning by Br. Ingalls from Isaiah Ixi. 11. In 
the afternoon by Br. Wilson from Tsa. xlt. 21. Although the 
travelling was very bad, which prevented many from at- 
tending, yet a goodly number not only walked to the house 
of God in company, but held sweet council together, thus 
proving, (what must be evident to every lover of the doc- 
trine of God's impartial grace) that 8uch meetings are pro- 
fitable for our moral improvement and growth in grace and 
knowledge of the trath. Woe sineerely hope there will be 
a renewed zeal in the attendance of 8uch meetings, as they 
must be the means of waking up in us a more lively interest 
in the cause of truth and ri | The Conference 
adjourned to meet at Orleans the 11th and 12th of February.” 


NzwBuURYPORT, Mass. We are. a to perceive by 
a communication in the * Trumpet? that. tions are 


being made for the erection of a Universalist church in this 


town, and we wish abundant success to our friends there. 


Br. W. M. Fernald is pastor of the 8ociety, and his labors 
are spoken of in high terms of praise. 


—=T 


List of Letters containing Remittances received since our 
last, ending Jan. 31, 1840, | 


A. B. M., Stockbridge, $4 ; L. A. G., Selama, Ala. $2 ; 
H. P., Sandown, $2 ; J. G., Troy Grove, $2 ; 8. H., Wil- 
liamsville, $2 ; P. M., Amesbury, $2 3 8. V. B., Por 
keepsie, (Pays up to June 1840.) $5 ; P. M., Middle Had- 
dam, $2 ; N. C., Stoughton, (Pays up to June 1840.) $6 ; 


{ P. M., South Waterford, $2 ; P. M., Hume, $8;8. A. G., 


Lebanon, $2; P. M., Portageville, $2 ;'T. P. A., Castine, 
$20 ; 1. G., Cincinnati, $10 ; J. M. 8., Hartford, $6 ; W. 
B., Ravena, $2 ; for F. G. | 
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ADAPTATION .OF TEMPER TO 
CONDITION. 
Original, 

Is the letter to the Philippian church we find the 
following expression of a contented 8pirit ;— I 
know both how to be abased, and I know how to 
abound ; everywhere, and in all things, I am in- 
structed, both to be full and to be hungry, both to 
abound and to s8uffer need.* By this the -apostle 
seems to have possessed the same temper of mind 
as. led the wise preacher to write, © Say not thou, 
What is the cause that the former days were bet- 
ter than these ? for thou dost not inquire wisely 
concerning this.* The best. days are too often 
considered to be those that are past, and the pres- 
ent is regarded by itself, without inquiring con- 
cerning the influence of the. former better days 
in producing the perplexities of the present times. 
It is far more wise to inquire concerning the du- 
ties of the present season, than to lament the days 
that are past; even as it is better to seek out 
remedies for-our sickness, than to remain in mel]- 
ancholy mourning that we are sick, - The senti- 
ment of the language quoted from the apostle af- 
fords. matter for much profitable reflection, and 
is particularly worthy of our- attention now when 
the general yoice is dwelling on calamities, and 
every one, that knows aught of discretion, admits 
the necessity of rigid economy to meet we exi- 
gencies of the times. 

Let us inquire wisely concerning the present 
day—the present state of general affairs, and ask 
ourselves, individually, if it is not important to 
have such a temper or disposition as the apostle 
possessed, and which led him to write to the well 
loved church at Philippi—*T know both how to be 
abased, and I know how to abound ; everywhere 


and in all things, I am instructed, both to be full| 


and to be hungry, both to abound and to suffer 
need.” Or I know how to adapt the temper of 


my mind to every situation in which the 'provi- 
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dence of God may place me ; I know how to en- 
Joy and use prosperity, and I know how to be pa- 
tient and make the best of adversity. And the 
whole history of the apostle's career is a beauti- 
ful commentary on this declaration—his course 
proved his words, and his example is precious, 
and affords instruction adapted to all the various 
circumstances of life, the high and the- low, the 
wealthy and the poor. 

Events are uncertain ; the affluent to-day, may 
be poor to-morrow, and he that now knows, as he 
thinks, how to abound, may soon need the knowl- 
edge that will enable him how to suffer need—to 
be abased in outward circumstances and 8till re- 
tain the proper dignity of man. But how few can 
Say With justice, that they know both how fo be 
abased and how to abound—that they can adapt 
themselves to any condition, without pride on the 
one hand, or murmuring or despondency on 'the 
other, The apostle was one of these ; and when 
we congider the ease of his early life—his educa- 
tion, refined and elevated—his sphere of life 
among the great and affluent, and then behold as 
in a moment the change that came over his Jot— 
his proſession, the state of the public mind toward 
the work he was building up causing him to meet 
innumerable difficulties, we are led. to the conclu- 
Sion that had he not known how to be abased, he 
would have sunk under the weight of trial. 

There. are many now mourning over a ruined 
fortune, who once thought they knew how to 
abound ; their course would seem to declare it, 
and they would use wealth as the gardener uses 
the waters of an exhaustless fountain, letting them 
flow forth wherever he pleases, not dreaming for 
a moment- that a drought can ever come. It is 
well that man should sometimes know the evils of 
drought, that he may learn to yalue the riches of 
water ; and it is well that the public mind should 
be sometimes aroused from the lethargy inta 
which men too often fall in the fancied security 
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of prosperity, and which has ruined nations on 
nations—that the whole zsoul be not given up to 
the fierce spirit of gain, but remember that riches 
take to themselves wings and flee away. 

'To. know how to be abazsed, is not only a needed. 
lesson to the poor, but is needful to all. Provi- 
dence wisely sees fit sometimes to abase the high 
and mighty—to call down the lofty from their ele- 
vation, and teach the profuse sons and daughters 
of affluence what it is to suffer need. Intimes of 
general distress, there must be a general awaken- 
ing to the calls of duty, if we would see better 
days; and we hope that it will prove profitable to 
occupy a little space in inquiring into the value, 
importance, and benevolent tendencies of the 
knowledge possessed by the apostle by which he 
was instructed, both to be full and to be hungry, 
both to abound and to suffer need. 

There 1s not much opportunity given us at pres- 
ent to abound, or live affluently, but duty prompts 
us to live humble and contented ; therefore our 
meditations will be particularly employed upon the 
knowledge how to adapt the temper of our mind 
to an abased, or more humble mode of living. 
And what are the reflections that will tend to calm 


the mind and bring us to bear with a patient spirit 


the evils of such a state—an abased condition ? 
The first that arises in our mind is, the devout ac- 
knowledgment of the proyidence of a wise, pow- 
erful, and good God, Philosophy has tried its 
power to 800th the troubled breast without leading 
on to God, but it has only taught man stubborn- 
ness, but not inspired him with resignation. Let 
the mind but receive the conviction that we are 
all under the control of fate—that iron, inflexible 
fate controls our destiny, and we must despair of 
pouring into the ears of that one the words of 
consolation and encouragement. We must first 
make it our'task to remove the fatal persuasion 
from the mind—to bid the heart reject the dead- 
ening error, and no longer feel that he is a child 
of ſate, but a subject of the kingdom of an all di- 
recting and overruling Sovereign—even the bless- 
ed God ! 

The apostle felt in his inmost soul this great 
truth ; he rejoiced in the providence of the Al- 
mighty ; and the untold evils that afflicted him— 
the trials and dangers he met, shook no more his 
faith in that truth, than the angry waves of the 
storm beating against the adamantine rock affect 
its strength. And we can never have any con- 
8?derable acquaintance with the lesson of our text, 
till we feel the force of the truth that God's provi- 


dence is in the earth, and that we cannot trace out 
the ends of his agency because the human mind 
cannot comprehend infinity. The proofs of this 
truth of the providence of a Supreme Controller, 
are as many as the s8ands on the 8ea 8hore; and 
had we gpace it would be delightful to turn over 


| the pages of history, and bring forward gome of 


the striking evidences of God's providence. We 
could trace these in the mighty revolutions in 80- 
ciety, and show what magnificent results have 
followed the most inconsiderable causes, against 
the combined predictions of the great and wisge— 
how 8ome of the brightest records in the history 
of man have followed 8ome of the darkest, and that 
the happiest effects have flowed ſrom causes that 
appeared the most calamitous—and how the over- 
throw of mighty empires has brought the great- 
est blessings to man, and proved that God indeed 
reigneth in the cntth: | 

Let us feel more the sublime truth of 'God's 
providence ; that in him we live, and move, and 
have our being,and be enabled to exclaim with deep 
fervency of 80ul in the words of the prophet —Al- 
though the fig-tree shall not blossom, neither shall 
fruit be in the vines ; ' the labor of the olives shall 
fail, and the fields shall yield no meat ; the flock 
Shall be cut off from the fold, and there shall be 
no herd in the stalls; yet I will rejoice in the Lord, 
I will joy in the God of my salvation.” 

Another reflection'that should engage our seri- 
ous attention is, that our real and permanent happi- 
ness depends more on our dispositions than on our 
possessions. He that walks before God and men 
with an open brow and honest heart—who em- 
ploys his strength and powers in honorable indus- 
try, and values wealth as a means only to procure 
good, can scarce keep from being contented and 
humble. Wherefore should he complain ? God 
is near—his heart reproaches him not—the actual 
necessities of life are few—the journey below is 
short and the bliss above is eternal. Herein is the 
great value of a virtuous life; it gives strength to 
bear misfortunes and- calamities ; for. when they 
weigh heavy on the 8pirit of man, it is a most con- 
sling reflection to be enabled to 8ay, my heart 
reproaches me not. But the afflictions of the wick- 
ed are keener and more poisonous to the mind's 
ease, because of the remorse for evil deeds done. 
If we would make the best of a less affluent. con- 
dition, we must look well to the temper of our 
minds ! let dark eyed envy enter not into the 86- 
cret home of our breast, and seek to know how 


ſew are the real wants = our station and how 


and rightly unproved, every trial we meet with will 


world, and enjoy the 8weets of life. 


things of earth—if we give up our s8ouls tothe lust 


much is luxury. . To be. contented with-a little, 
and make much of that little, is the true science 
of human happiness, and the 80oner we apply our 
hearts to that knowledge the better for our peace 
and comfort, 

Man is prone to murmur when denied food for 
all the artificial wants; he considers not for a mo- 
ment that the denial of them is the greatest favor 
of divine providence perhaps, and that the desti- 
nies of men re in the hands of unerring wisdom. 
Laboring as little as we do for God and man, we 
are apt to murmur more at the evils of our lot, 
than did the greatest and best. who spent a life of 
struggling and suffering for the benefit of their 
race. Look into the histories of the great bene- 
factors of our world and you will not read of how 
many luxuries they enjoyed, of how prosperously 
the events rolled on for them, of how much time 
they had to spare, and the ease in which they 
lived ; but you will read of their toils and trials, 
of how much they suffered, how. much they la- 
bored and endured, and how little ease they en- 
joyed. But every blessing was made dearer to 
them by the great price at which it was bought ; 


be an enhancer of our joys, by awakening us to 
set a just value on things and on the divine con- 
s80lations of christianity ; the more we learn to set 
a just value on things of earth and things of hea- 
ven, the 'more free shall we. be from the disposi- 
tion to.murmur and repine, and consequently bet- 
ter fitted to meet the changes of this unstable 


But if we cast from us the teachings of Jesus— 
if we set our affections wholly on the fleeting 


of the flesh, the lust of the eyes, and the pride of 
life, and seek for riches only that they may glitter 
before our vision and minister to our vanity—then 
must we expect to meet disasters that will weigh 
down the 8spirit in: despondency from which no 
human being can relieve us. 


It is well to love this world —God utes it to be 
loved. It is-well to desire its comforts—God fur- 
nished them to be desired, It is well to possess 
its riches—God created them for a great mission. 
But we are not to bind to-these all the noble af- 
ſections of our nature, as though man's dignity, 
honor, and happiness, depended on his possessions 
and luxurious style of living. No'; there is that 
in the noble mind that rises above the influence 
of wealth and tation ; that cannot be destroyed 
by the fluctuating things of the outer world ; but 
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though the owner bein a cottage, his mind is a 
palace, his heart is rich, and his passions are his 
gervants-— 


© Lord of himself, though not of lands, 
And having nothing yet hath all.” 


Wealth is power, and it is to be desired,. for 
many good ends can be attained by its possession. 
But it takes its whole character ſrom the mind 'of 
its pos8es80r, and it can only be noble with the 
noble mind. When it is-the chief good—when it 
is the gupreme idol, then it loses its greatness, 
and becomes a minister to an all-absorbing self- 
ihness. It is like fire, grateſul and pleasant 
when burning on our hearth-stones and sending 
its genial warmth through the apartment ;- but 
when raging beyond control may lay a city in 
ashes, involving in one common ruin. the rich and 
poor—depriving thousands in. one night of their 
homes and property, and spreading. a voice of 
lamentation throughout a whole country. 

How far the fierce fire of ambition for the 
power of wealth has caused the calamities, in the 
commercial world, which affect every class and 
condition of society, we leave for others to answer. 
The smiles of fortune are deceitful-—they are apt 
to make men blind to their errors, and regard the 
faults they do discover as of but little unportance. 
Prosperity flows ia notwithstanding their errors, 
and they are made confident of ſuture 8uccess ; 
but the change comes, and with such overwhelm- 
ing power does the memory of their errors come 
over them that they are astonished at themselves 
—astonished that they could ever dream of con- 
tinuing to prosper with the same principles that 
had controlled them. Our country is dearly pur- 
chasing a lesson, but whether it will be remem- 


bered long, or effect much good, Heaven only 


knows. 

We cannot recall the past—the deeds done are 
indelibly registered—our thoughts should be with 
the 'v..vy and future, There are duties and . 
dangers around and before us, to which we should 
direct our attention. Tf there are deprivations 
to be borne, let us bear them with a cheerſul 
Spirit; and if there are temptations held out to 
do evil, let them be resisted as becometh a ser- 
vant of Christ, for fit is better to suffer_ than to 
sin.*” A murmuring and fretful temper only adds 
to the embarrassments of a person's situation, and 
a cheerful spirit, that is determined to make the 
best of every thing that beſalls him, takes away 
half the gloom of adversity. And he that would 
violate the holy principles of justice to extricate 
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himself from difficulties that 8urround him, is only 
rushing into far greater and more grievous ones. 

Adversity is the furnace by which to test hu- 
man, virtue—to refine the gold of human friend- 
ship, and purge out the dross of selfighness. It 
teaches man how to be abased, that he may know 
the better how to abound, and saves him from the 
destruction of a+ vicious worldliness. If it pro- 
duce thege ends, adversity is a rich jewel, and 
will not otherwise than adorn. the recipient, and 
put the song of faith into the mouth—* The Lord 
is my shepherd, I shall not want ; he maketh me 
to lie down in green pastures, he leadeth me be- 
8ide the till waters. Surely goodness and mer- 
cy 8hall follow me all the days of my life.” - 

Let us remember the lessons of faith given us 
by our Master, that will form within us, if we will 
permit them, a cheerful and patient disposition. 
*Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit the 
earth.* ©* Thus vaith the Lord, let not the wise 
man glory in his wisdom, neither let the mighty 
man glory in his might, nor let the rich man glory 
in his riches. - But let him that glorieth, glory in 
this, that he understandeth and knoweth me, that 
I am the Lord which exercise loving-kindness, 
Judgment, and righteousness, in the earth ; for 
in these things I delight, saith the Lord.” 


© Inspire me with ability to seek 

Repose and hope among eternal things, 
Father of heaven and earth, and I am rich, 
And will possess my portion in content.” B. 


Haverkill, Mass. 


LOGS 


THE PARTING. 
Original, 


Lines addressed by a father in Charleston, $. C., to his 
daughter, who was expected to sail the next day with 
her aunt, for Edinburgh, Scotland, and there to revide 
permanently. 


Mr - child, can you leave me ? 
Oh ! remember the pangs I have felt for your sake ! 
- And will you now grieve me, : 


— 


Orstrain the stretch'd cords of my heart till they break? 
Oh 8ay ! Can you go, | 
And leave me in woe, 

A prey to despair, and phrensy as wild ? 

What joy, what comfort, what peace can I know, 
If you leave me, my child ? 


My child, can you leave me ? 
Can you fly from-affection as holy as mine ? 
; You cannot—believe me— 2 
With love more enduring thy heart intertwine ; 
When in childhood you sigh'd, 
All rest was denied, _ 
And my hours were sad until Sweetly you emil'd ! 
Ah then ! every fountain of sorrow was dried ! 
Can you leave me, my child ? 


My child, can you leave. me 


For strangers who care not—who feel not for you? 


* Oh! they may deceive thee, 


And encumber thy way with wormwood and rue ; 


; But the wreath that is wove 
By a father's deep love, 


Of flowers that bloom in our forest 80 wild, 
Shall bloom on thy bosom,—ev'ry pa 


shall remove— 
Can you leave me, my child ? 


My child, can you leave me, 

When time's 8nowy blossoms are crowning my head ? 

| Shall the damp earth receive me, 

With none to deplore when my 8pirit has fled ? 

Man's short pilgrimage here, 

Is but sorrow and care, 

By affection his hours are only beguiled ! | 

Oh where are the drops that #hould fall on my bier,— 
If you leave me, my child ? W. I. T. 


Charleston, S. C. 
| 
A FAMILY. 
: Original. 

OrTEeN the great mass of human kind have been 
compared to members of one large family. We 
are often told in the scriptures that we are thus in 
the 8ight of God ; and the command to love our 
neighbors as ourself, and the explanation that the 
suffering man is our neighbor wherever he may be 
found, proves to us that there is an unbroken chain 
of brotherhood uniting us, though we may not yet 
feel its power. | 
I have just looked into the abode of a family 
and haye learned a lesson of profit, which will, or 
should, prevent me from ever © turning back and 
tempting God, and limiting the holy one of Israel.” 

As.I looked I gaw there an infant, an unhappy 
idiot, a wild and reckless lad, and an amiable and 
virtuous gon, The parents are kind, they love 
them all, and their hearts yearn in; tenderness to- 
ward them as they think of futurity. 'Dhe infant 
is unconscious of its parents? love ; yet how many 
anxious hours are spent in watching over it with 
tenderexst solicitude, and in guarding'it from every 


| danger with that energetic love, which * none but 


a mother can express, and none but mothers feel” 
—which asks no return save that of the happiness 
it brings to the object. God. only can fathom the 
depth of such affection. 


though he, cannot appreciate their kindness in ex- 
erting their utmost to render his lot as happy. as 
possible, and guard him from trouble, yet that ten- 
derness is not in the least abated ; but the very 
circumstance of his being unconscious of their love 
causes them, for they are true parents, to exert 


\ themeelves the more in his behalf, and watch over 


The 4diot, as well as 
| the infant, is unconscious of his parents? love, and 


L 


him with greater care ; and if the idiot could be 
restored, or reasoning powers awakened, he could 
not be more loved, nor more tenderly treated ; 
no return which he could make, could add to the 
parents? love, though it might to their joy and com- 
fort, for the cup of love was already full and run- 
ning over, There is another unhappy member of 
the family— The wild and reckless child. Is he 
forgotten, and permitted to become a prey to star- 
vation, because of his errors? Will not his pa- 
rents receive him? Yea, verily, they will and 
do, and love him too. Their love is not 80 limit- 
ed, 80 cold, nor lifeless, that he cannot share it. 
Look at him when sickness has stopped his career 
of madness, and disease makes him the child of 
helplessness—the creature of deeper pity. Who 
1s 8he that hovers over him, when the last star is 
fading from the s8ky, and who has there been dur- 
ing the long, long night? Who is she that 8ac- 
rifices rest, ease and health, for that abandoned 
boy ? It is his mother—his unchanging, loving 
mother—who holds him with all his faults dear to 
her heart, and bears unsbrinking all her trials, and 
mentions not his faults, and errors, save when 
apart, and none but the eye of God is on her, and 
no human ear to greet her words ;—or perchance 
she breathes them not lest some secret ear might 


1 


tell only of his errors in pity, reproaching not, but 
praying for the Divine forgiveness—that his sins 
may - be removed, and he become a child of holi- 
ness. Aye, and that parent would weep drops of | 


| 


different characters therein, as the earthly parents 
exercised toward the different characters in their 
family? Has not the one as much desire for the 


| 
hear them ; but writes them on her heart, where | 
God, and God only looks and reads; and they | 


happiness of all his children as the other ? or -in 
8hort, has not the God of love, the Father of all, as 
much love, as has the man of love, the father of a 
few ? If 80; will any of them be endlessly miser- 
able? Creation with her ten thousand voices; 
and the broad ocean with its voice of storms, and 
the loud thunders of heaven, united could not an- 
swer more distinct than reason, No! Man was 
made for happiness ; yea, he has a goodly heri- 
tage. God 1 love ! and his design for the final 
happiness of all standeth sure—on the immutable 
rock of Almighty wisdom and power. His word 
is true, — I haye 8worn by myself, the word has 
gone out of my mouth in righteousness, and shall 
not return ; that unto me every knee shall bow, 
every tongue shall swear, surely shall say, In 
the Lord have I righteousness and strength.' 
Isaiah xlv. 24. Come the time when it may, 
when all shall in righteousness call on the name 
of the Lord, and all must be happy— 


* No wanderer lost, 
A family in heaven.* 
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SCRIPTURE DIVINE NAMES. 
Original. 


Warn we read the inspirations of the ancient 
prophets that preceded our Savior, we discover 
in their allusions to the Supreme Being a ſondness 


' for high and sublime titles ; they give to the di- 


blood to blot out that child's transgressions, ere | vine perfections the most exalted and expressive 


8he would permit him, willingly, to go from this 
world to suffer a 8ingle hour's pain in another. 
But there is another child—the amiable, virtuous, 
and obedient son who cheers the hearts of the pa- 
rents amid their 8orrows. He is 8ensible of their 
love ; his heart is filled with filial affection, and 
he keeps a 8trict guard over his actions, that he 
may-not in the slightest manner wound the fond 
hearts of his parents. He rejoices in the con- 
. Sciougness that he has performed his duty as God 
hath given him ability, and he experimentally 
knows, that * the goul's calm sunshine, and a 
heart-felt joy, are virtue's prize.” 

Such are the characters found, and that may 
often be found in a 8ingle family ; and s8uch the 
love. that is 8hown toward them. When therefore 
we carry the 8imilitude into the great family .of 
man, 8hall we not s8ay, that the almighty and-uni- 
versal Parent looks with equal tenderness on the 
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names that human language could frame, —names 
| which call up in the contemplative mind an ass0- 
| ciation of ideas which grant it the most majestic 
' conceptions of the Author of all things, and 'ele- 
| vate the 8oul to the highest point of sublimity, and 
stretch the imagination to its utmost extent. 
True, the most magnificent title can but ill ex- 
press the greatness and glory of God, and all at- 
tempts to set ſorth to the mental eye his perſec- 
tions must be faint and feeble. Yet it is not the 
most majestic displays that exert the most benefi- 
cial effect on the human ming, for while scenes of 
8ublimity and grandeur wrap us in astonishment, 
those of calm and quiet beauty cause us to ad- 


mire and loye ; we tremble; as we gaze on the 
first, and are forced to 800n turn our thoughts to 
other objects ; while as we look on the scenes of 
calm beauty, we find the purest delight, and lin- 
| ger long, admiring and adoring. 
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Such is the constitution of the human mind, that 
to dwell long on the grand and: sublime, - over- 
whelms and prostrates its powers, and we become 
lost in a wild maze of wonder ; as, for instance, 
who can linger long in view of that type of power, 
the cataract of Niagara ; andnot feel a crowd of 
thoughts rush into his mind, that weigh him to the 


earth, and he muses in lost wonder, and is S00n” 


compelled by the: intenseness of his emotions to 
turn away, aud-leave the spot. But yet, at other 
8cenes, where the prospect is as transcendantly 
beautiful, but not 80 sublime, we can tarry long, 
with gratefully pleasing emotions. So'also in con- 
templating characters. When we turn over the 
pages of history, on whom do we meditate with 
the greatest delight, and strive to body forth by 
the creative powers of our imagination ? Is it 
those, around whose memories the historian has 
thrown the mantle of greatness, because of their 
mighty deeds in deluging the earth with blood, 
and desolating the quiet abodes of peace, happi- 
ness, and love—who to feed their undying ambi- 
tion have made thousands on thousands to g8acri- 
fice life, and whose road to fame has been the 
pathway of blood ? Are such characters our fond- 
est delight? No! we turn from the men of blood, 
and seek for the friends of humanity—those whose 
ambition was to do good—to imitate Jesus Christ. 
We leave Napoleon, and muse on Howard : we 
turn from the man of war, to the man of peace, 
and find our delight greatly increased by the 
change. 

The same feelings are brought into exercise 


when we turn our minds to contemplate the God 


over all, We follow Moses, and amid the thun- 
ders of Mount Sinai we hear the voice of power 
proclaiming—* I am Almighty God ”” and we sink 
overwhelmed with fear and trembling ; a dread 
feeling of insecurity comes over us'; we feel our- 
elves in the power of an all powerful Being, and 
are deeply concerned as to the manner in. which 
that power will be exerted over us—whether to 
our good or injury. We turn to the glorious gos- 
pel of our Lord, and there read— When ye pray, 
aſter this manner pray ye,— Our Father who art 
in heaven !* our faars are gone, our tremblings 
cease, we bow in thankfulness and praise, with as 
glad hearts as that'of the child restored to its pa- 
rent after a long absence. And it is the peculiar 
beauty of the mission of Christ that he gave us 
8uch delightful conceptions of the Divine charac- 
ter, and shed such a 8oftening beauty over the 
attributes of God, as cause us to linger with the 


 purest delight upon them, and. have meditations 


sweet and consoling. 

And what name—what title—what term, can 
be applied to God, that will have the same power 
to take hold on the affections as that of—Father. ? 
There 1s none ! There can be' no name 80 8weet 
to the ear, 80 charming to the heart. It.is of it- 
elf a great yolume of revelation. . A mighty 
work on the character of God ! 

How many associations, hallowed and joyous, 
gather around the paternal name ; 'To what a 
delightſul train of thought does it direct the re- 
flective powers ! Where can the imagination rest, 
and find more. exquisite delight ! 'The names, 
which the ancients gave to God, lead us to ex- 
patiate on power almighty, and grandeur the most 
sublime, 80 that we think of kings-and conquer- 
ors ; and we muse on the histories of earthly po- 
tentates—we remember how much they delighted 
in wars and blood-shed—how far they kept ele- 
vated above even the nobles around them, and 
would not deign to look on their humbler s8ubjzects, 
and we 8hrink with fear, lest the mighty God. of 
the universe, 80 highly exalted above even angels, 
should look nat on us, but abandon us to the rude 
hands of fate, and permit us to vanish-from his 
8Iight forever forgotten : But when we turn to our 
Savior's descriptions—when we hear the name of 
Father applied to Him, our thoughts are instantly 
turned to infancy, and the delights of home; weeall 
up from memory 's holtest cell,the remembrance of 
the watchful care, the unceasing tenderness, the 
kind benignity, and the- ardent*- affection, that 
were ours in childhood's home ; we think of the 
happy hours we spent when we were all gathered 
around the annual social board, and a parent's 
blessing was ours; and from this scene, our 
thoughts fly eagerly to that time when we all 
shall meet again, and a heavenly Parent's bles- 
8ing be eternally ours. For this hope we feel 
the name of our God is surety enough—the pa- 
ternal name scatters all our fears. How grateful 
8hould we then be, that we have indeed all one 


nations of the earth—that all are his offspring— 
all the objects of his care, and all the children of 
his love. 

Through the records of the HOEPATES we find 
the paternal character of God set forth in "the 
strongest terms, and the name Father, to be the 
one by which he is most commonly degignated ; 
as also inthe epistles, and addresses in Acts. 


| All seem combined to affix this delightful name 


Father—that of one blood hath he made all the-, 
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The Spirit of Song. —Idolatry. 


to the Almighty according to the example and in- 
junetion' of our Savior, who always maintained in 
his discourses this relationship as existing between 
God and his creatures—that mankind are chil- 
dren of one common Father. 


the care and tenderness of the God of all, thus : 
* What man of you, if his son ask bread, will give 
him a stone ? or if he ask a fish, will give him a 
Serpent ? If ye then, being evil, know how to 
give good gifts unto your children, how much 
more 'shall your Father, which is in heayen, give 
good things to them that ask him ?* And one of 
the most solemn commands given us is that of — 
* Love your enemies'—and why was this given ? 
Simply because thereby we become characteris- 
tically the children of our 'Father which is in 
heaven, If we, then, are commanded to love our 
enemies, and bless them that curse us, in order 
that we may become in' character the children of 
our heavenly Father, it follows as the legitimate 
conclusion, that he loves his enemies, and is em- 
phatically, as the scripture saith, *kind to the 
unthankful and the evil,'—that the universality of 
his tenderness is illustrated by the falling of the 
rain, and the light of the 8un,—the rain descends 
on'the just and the unjust, and the sun shines on 
the evil and the good, Let us believe this. B. 
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THE SPIRIT OF SONG. 
Original, 


Wrrnes lives there one who loves not song, 
To cheer with joy his way along, 

Through this low earth of light and shade, 
Where pleasures end, and beauties fade ? 


Who does not love sweet music's tone, 
That soothes the 8oul when left alone, — 
When 8adness, with mysterious power, 
Comes near to give to gloom the hour ? 


Sad, 8ad indeed, that heart must be, 
Spirit of song ! that loves not thee— 
That is not moved by thy 8sweet trains, 
Which breathe but to assuage our pains. 


When far from books and haunts of men, 
I've hied me to some woody glen, 

How 8weet thy charms were then to me ! 
Thy breathings came from ev*ry tree ! 


O'er hill and glen, and through the vale, 
In every breeze and passing gale, 

All o'er the earth, all through the air,— 
Nay more, thy tones were everywhere. 


The forest-birds, inspired by thee, 

Thrilled forth sweet notes of melody ; 
And, silvery oft, their warblings were, 
When light winds did-the green leaves stir. 


| 


This 8imilitude our | 
Lord uses in a most beautiful manner to illustrate 


Down by the stream where willows lave 
Their leaves within the ripling wave, — 
And darting swallows dip their wings, 
I've heard thy distant murmurings. 


But now the streams are bound in chains, 
And o*er the earth cold winter reigns ; 
The forest-trees are icy, bare, 

And sharp and chilly is the air. 


The hills are white, the glen is drear, 
The warbling birds have ceased to,cheer ; 
And all the leaves once fresh and'green, 
Are dead beneath a snowy sheen. + 


Has music too withdrawn the spell, 

That makes life glad where'er we dwell ? 
Come there no charms my way along ? 
Has winter check'd the tide of song ? 


Oh no, for e*'en the howling blast, 

That speeds the clouds that earth o'ercast, 
Is cheerful in its boisterous mirth, 

And makes more dear the blazing hearth. 


The moaning pines, the leafless trees, 
That 8stiffen now when night winds freeze, 
Do pour a sad and plaintive wail, 

Like harp-tones dying on the gale. 


Yet their low requiems make me glad ; 

- They please and charm, though they are s8ad ; 
| They give me faith, they give me joy, 

They give me hopes doubts ne'er destroy. 
I never heard a mournful lay 

That ne'er bespoke a brighter day ; 

To me, the low, sad songs I hear, 

Do surely tell that epring 1s near. 


Thus thou dost cheer, and soothe, and bless, 

In city, town, and wilderness ! 

In ev'ry clime, in sky, and air, — 

Thou art a charmer everywhere. H. C. L. 
Haverhill, Mass. 
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IDOLATRY. 
Original. | 
IT may be a matter hot altogether accountable to 
gome readers, that 80 much is said in the s8crip- 
tures respecting the crime of idolatry. We find 
that the first commandment recognizes. this of- 
fence, and guards against it. It is repeatedly 
urged upon the Jewish people that there 1s but 
one God, and that him only must they serve. So 
constantly was this impressed upon their minds, 
that the Trinitarian system-of belief has always 
afforded the strongest objection to christianity in 
the minds of the Jewish people. Idolatry is the 
object of their just abhorrence ; and a belief in 
one: only God has become a part of their very 
nature. Hence we are led to believe that the 
doctrine of but one God is of vast importance. 


It was insisted'on by the prophets ; it was taught 


with great earnestness by every inspired preach- 
er of the Old and New Testament ; and the in 
of idolatry was abominated as a vice which ad- 
mitted of no apology or extenuation. 

This, however, admits of explanation; There 
is no doubt, in my mind, that while we have been 
placed in a world composed of matter, and are 
ourselves joined thereunto, it was intended that 
we 8hould feel ourselves as strangers on earth, 
and that we should use the things which vorich 
as materials that were only of temporary 1impor- 
tance. It 1s also plain to me, that we shall not 
find out the full bearing of the subject until we 
have become detached from these gross taberna- 
cles of clay ; when we shall learn how mean is 
the destiny of that man who has sought for hap- 
piness among the elements of this world ; and 
how mean is his ambition who aspires to be pos- 
gegsed of this world's treasures. 

Alas ! how much idolatry there is in the world 
—yea, in christendom—at the present time. We 
may learn, by this fact, that mankind are prone 
enough to attach undue importance to worldly 
goods, without carving out an image express]y 
for the purpose of worshipping.it ! The great 
Father of our souls knew how prone mankind 
were to set their affections on things below : He 
knew that in their weakness and in their folly, 
they would grasp at the comfort derived from 
earthly things ; and he knew that they would find 
them all to be © miserable comforters,” like the 
friends of Job in his misfortunes. There is great 
instruction in this commandment respecting the 
worship of one God. It decidedly expresses the 
mercy and love of the Creator. He knew what 
was good for us : he designed to bless us; and 
he intended that our heaven should begin on 
earth. It was for this reason that his prophets 
and other mspired teachers were taught to urge 
upon us the necessity of detaching our affections 
from the things of this world. Do we not see 
that the brutes which perish, know nothing of 
enjoyment, save what they can derive from this 
earth and the things thereof? How can we claim 
8uperiority over them—how can we expect to 
reap the wheat and the barley for the satisfaction 
of our immortal spirits, unless we seek for thoge 
things which are not temporal and earthly ? The 
brute, guided by infallible instinet, finds the food 
which” nourishes "his animal frame and supplies 
all its wants ; but man goes hungry and suffer- 


Mielatrs, 


ing. He "cannot be satisfied—he continually 
longs for something more, and' does not” seck 


aright for it. The prophet therefore 8nys—*The 
ox | knoweth-his owner, andthe ass his master's 
crib-; but my people know not God ! 

But Jesus had found that bread which nourish- 
es the goul, when he said, ©I have meat to eat 
which ye know not of.* Earthly- minds know 
nothing of this meat—but feeling a want of some- 
thing, try the path of ambition, the road to for- 
tune, and the labyrinths of human science ; and 
aſter all the toil and perplexity incident to human 
ambition—eyen aſter attaining the very summit. 
of their wishes, they sit down, like Alexander, 
and weep that there are no more worlds to con- 
quer ! They feel that they have not achieved 
their object. They have fed upon wind, they 
have eaten,-and 8till, they are perishing for want 
of food. 'They have devoured the goodly things 
of this world; and have gained no thrift, like the 
lean kine which Pharaoh saw in his dogs. 

If by the love of outward wealth and. outward 
greatness, men become alienated from God and 
that spiritual enjoyment which alone can satisfy 
the cravings of an immortal creature, how ex- 
cellent, how kind, how benignant was the com- 
mand that the Jews should make nothing in the 
likeness of perishing things, for the purpose of 
worshipping it, The Almighty knew what was 
best for us ; and I know of no greater. evidence 
of his goodness than- the command of which 1 
have spoken. 

When will men learn that their unhappiness 
Springs from an.earthly and carnal mind—from a 
disposition. to seek gratification in objects which 
are tangible to the outward senses alone ? When 
will they learn that their highest interest 1s sy- 
nonymous with their duty, and that they are 
highly favored, beyond all that the heart of the 
carnal man can imagine, in haying the privilege 
of enjoying communion with their God—even he 
who. 1s near unto us all, whose till small voice 
may be heard by thoge who listen, and whose 
prezence may be realized by the humble and the 
teachable soul. The heart must be emptied of 


elf, with all its wisdom and all its cunning: We © 


must cast our crowns at the footstool of the Lord, 
and stand before him poor and naked, being de- 
termined to yield up body, 80ul, and spirit to fo 
his good pleasure, 

Does this appear like a hard thing ? He re- 
quires nothing” at our hands that does not con- 
duce to our happiness. Ts it a s8mall thing to 
cease from finite man, and to gurrender ourgelyes 
wholly into the hands of a perfect Being ? Do 
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you not admire the pure seraphs that joy and-re-|| It must be recollected that the writers of the 


joice in the presence of the excellent God, and 
whose souls are filled to overflowing with that 
love which constitutes heaven, perfection, and all 
that we venerate and doat upon ? Is it not then 
worth our while to sell all and buy the gem of 
price ? Indeed, this earth would be like unto 
heaven, if we ceased from our own works and 
suffered God to take fall possession of our 80uls. 
© Blessed are the pure in heart,” beyond all po- 
tentates of this world. C. 
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PARTIAL JUDGMENT. 
Original. 

Warren a s8ect or people are endeayoring to es- 
tablish 'a doctrine different from that which is 
generally received as the truth ; or which the 
mayority choose -to term heterodox, they have a 
great work to do ; because 1t is not sufficient for 
them to prove the truth of their principles. 'They 
must also oppose and conquer the deep-rooted 
prejudices of those who are opposed to them. 

. Particularly is this the case with respect to re- 
ligious doctrine. The Universalists are an ex- 
ample of what we have s8aid. The innumerable 
texts which directly militate against partial grace 
are easily passed over, while a single passage 
that seems to discourage our faith, is paraded a 
thousand times before our eyes, as if nothing else 
were to be found in the Bible. Our opponents 
seem to take it for. granted, that Universalism i 
80 obnoxious a doctrine, that it should not be 
credited 80 long as there is a single scripture 
text which may possibly be wrested to its disfa- 
vor. How would it fare with partialism, if it were 
compelled to pass through the same ordeal ? But 
Universalism must not be permitted an equal 
chance ; because it is opposed to the long cher- 
ished prejudices of most christians. We are told 
about *the plain and obvious meaning” of certain 
texts, because they have been long 8upposed to 
teach the doctrine of endless misery ; while © the 
plain and obvious meaning? of texts which teach 
the contrary, has been entirely overlooked. We 
well know that there is much in the Scriptures 
which may not be explained but by considerable 
reading and research. What better texts would 
a teacher of annihilation want than those words 
of Solomon, when he asks who knoweth that the 
goul of a beast descendeth downward, but that 
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the 8oul of a man ascendeth upward, &o. 
VOL, VII. 47 


Bible wrote as men write now-a-days—expres- 
sing their ideas as they came up, and not for-the 
purpose of laying down and defining the peculiar 
opinrons of a sect. Take the writings of several- 
good men of the present day, and we shall find 
much that cannot be directly applied even to the 
gupport of the doetrines in which they firmly be- 
lieve. . Although the doctrine of uniyersal salva- 
tion is unequivocally taught in the Scriptures, yet 
we do not pretend that every text goes directly 
to the maintenance of that peculiar item of the 
christian's faith. But we do deny that any. text 
teaches the doctrine of endless misery. 

The Scriptures are: very full on the 8ubject of 
8in. They speak of its direct opposition to the 
character of the Divine Being ; and of the evil 
consequences Which result to those who indulge 
in it—and "well they may, since even in those 
days, as well as in these, men imagined that while 
hoarding up wealth and winning power and au- 
thority by sinful means, they were adding to their 
amount of happiness. It was then peculiarly ne- 
cessary to break the bands of this ignorance—to 
arouse them from their deathly lethargy—to 
sound an alarm, and to give them plainly to un- 
derstand that the way of sin was the way of death. 
It was the great intent of the Messiah and his 
apostles fo bring the kingdoms of this world into 
gubjection to the kingdom of Christ—to render 
them heavenly—to establish the kingdom of God 
here on earth. : 

It must not be supposed that our conduct here 
is of no consequence. It is of vast importance, 
inasmuch as we can find no true happiness, but 
in the way of well doing. Power and wealth will 
bring us no peace, unless we have within ns the 
Spirit of Christ. Now, in order to exhibit the 
enormity of sin, we have many strong texts, none 
of which a good man would wish to see expunged 
from the Scriptures. All who have tasted of sin 
will know that they are true and just, if they are 
willing to bring their deeds to the light that they 
may be reproved. They will feel the exceeding 
bateſulness of evil, for be it especially understood- 


that - we believe there can be no salvation where 


every thought is not brought into the obedience 
of Christ. 

Sin is to be condemned as the arch enemy of 
our happiness, and the wicked are not to be jus- 
tified in evil doing. 

Death and hell are to be cast into theflake of 
fire, and the thoughts of the evil man hall per- 
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ish. But it really might be supposed that those 
who find 80 much in the Seriptures which express- 
ly controverts the doctrine of partial grace, would 
draw the necessary distinction between gogpel 


enmity to sin, and gospel enmity to the human || 


race. Sin, personified under the appellation of 
the devil, is the enemy of mankind ; and it was 
to make an end of sin that Christ came. Men 
enthralled by sin, hug their chains, and remain 1in 
misery ; but they will not arise and burst those 
chains until they have a powerful appeal to their 
understandings and their consciences. 'This ap- 
peal the Scriptures make ; and we are not dis- 
posed to alter its phraseology in the least. But 
while hatred and bigotry reign in the breasts of 
mankind, it will be difficult to convince them that 
thoge texts which reprobate sin, are not intended 
to establigh the doctrines of partial grace, to 
which - they have been 80 long and so unfortu- 
nately wedded. The man who hates his fellow- 
creatures will, with great difficulty, be persuaded 
that the Creator does not hate them too. 
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MUSIC FOR THE DYING. 


Original. 


O wHAT a balmy power, my God! 
To mugsic's sound is given, 

To loose the bands that bind to earth, 
And lead the 8oul to heaven,— 

So that it feels from all set free, 

That keeps its powers from love and Thee. 


. . Pve 8een the fading eye grow bright, 
The cheek resume its bloom, 
And from the dying face depart 
All trace of shadowy gloom, 
As music's breath stole to the ear, 
In numbers soft, and sweet, and dear. 


* Bring music ! for my soul doth faint 
To hear the sound of praise, 

As when the softened notes came near 
On holy Sabbath days, 

As I, within my chamber lone, 

Was oft made glad by sacred tone.” 


Thus said a dying one, whose sout 
Had love for all things good, — 
In whom the love of God was deep, 
And deep her gratitude : 
And who had often bowed in prayer 
In sight of church, when kept from there. 


They brought her music, and her heart 
Was filled with joy most 8weet, 
As holy strains came o'er her sense 
She long had wished to greet ; 
* Bring more! I would the song be loud, 
For O what visions on me crowd ! 


Ste died ! for angels heard her plea, 


Music for Dying.—Intellectual and Religious Love. 
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| ſrom her own unfaithfulness ; from he 


| strength,, purity, and devotion, from a conscious- 


Of cherubim and seraphim, 
To lift a nobler 8ong ! 
O music was her joy on earth, — 
In heaven she*'ll never know a dearth ! 
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INTELLECTUAL AND RELIGIOUS 
LOFVFE. 


Original. 


* By many @ word 

Linked unto moments when the heart was 8tirred,— 

By the sweet mournfulness of many a hymn, 

Sung when the woods at eve grew hushed and dim,— 

By the persuasion of her fervent eye, 

All eloquent with childlike piety, — 

By the still beauty of her life, she strove 

To win for heaven, and heaven-born truth, the love 
Poured out on her 80 freely.” HEMANS. 

I nave been thinking of one of the distinctive 
traits of the woman whose life is directed by deep 
felt religious principle, and which gives her an 
excellence of character that cannot be possessed 
by those who do not reverence the highest rela- 
tions of their being. The trait to which thought 
has been directed is that which is formed by her 
efforts to direct to God and spiritual things the 
affections lavished upon her from the full foun- 
tains in the hearts of the beloved. The world- 
ling is satisfied if she be loved ; the christian is 
not satisfied till the love cherished towards her 
is directed to God, for she understands how 
thus affection is sanctified and made true 
and pure. And why should not all understand 
this ? Why should woman forget the great duty 
of her mission on earth, eyen the directing to 
heaven all the affections she can take hold of and 
control in the human breast ! She permits to lie 
buried in inactivity her noblest energies when 
she becomes satisfied with homage paid to her- 
elf; when she asks of the human voice no better 
music than the utterance of praise of her beauty 
and charms, and asks to see the eye kindle with 
no brighter radiance than when the soul is wor- 
shipping her. She may be leſt to mourn over 
alienated affection, infidelity, and desertion ; and 
will not the curse be felt in 8ome degree to be 
eglect 
to make love a religious thing, that gains its true 


| ness of its kindred with the essence of the divine 


| nature ! The woman who is indifferent to the re- 


| ligious character of her heart's lord ; who does 
{ not aim to give to his religious affections and feel- 
ings a good direction, and hears without deep 


And brought the glorious throng 


and 8orrowful emotions the sneer against relig- 
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difference between the aspect and hidden springs 


feature and motion, and the gay heart in search 


Intellectual and Religious Love. 


jon, deprives herself of the best assurance of 
faithfulness in that heart towards her : for it is 
religion that gives a sanctity to the ties of love ; 
that makes the duty of fidelity a part of our very 
life, and causes the soul to act everywhere as un- 
der the eye of the loved, controled by an omni- 
present consciousness of the heart's worth and 
the . bageness of wrong doing. Yet how many 
content themselyes with believing that hearts will 
never want in fidelity to them, which are unſaith- 
ful to the divinest interests of the soul—the aspir- 
ations that reach not their true elevation till they 
take hold on the things of heaven. He that is 
true to these, alone can be true to humanity. 
But I will not dwell on wordy persuasions and 
reasonings. I leave these with the essayist, and 
proceed to the sketching of the scenes that have 
brought out the few reflections already given. 
Clara and Evelina Howard were sisters, twin 
stars that 8eemed'to borrow all the light they pos- 
8esged from each other, and to be shaded by the 
8ame cloud wheneyer shadows drew nigh. But 
though every pulsation of the heart of one beat 
true to the pulses of the other, there was a great 


of the character of the one, and the outward and 
inward being of the other. Wherever they went 
they were admired as pleasant spirits, as rich in 
80cliality, and their 8ociety. was courted by the ya- 
riety that make up the levee ; for while the gifted 
mind was charmed with the brilliant flashes of in- 
tellect, the admirer of beauty. saw grace in every 


of pleasure was enamored with the rosy sunshine 
of pleasantness and joy. Yet there was a great 
difference between all this in the one and in the 
other, Clara 'was one of those whose beauty 
pleases, Evelina's that which irresistibly wins 
the heart ; the pleasantness of the one would be 
grateful in our joyous hours, but too airy for the 
gerious, that of the one would be welcome every 
where and always; the wit of the one would of- 
ten be considered harsh were it not deemed un- 
gallant to be offended at a lady, that of the other 
was .C tful to remember ; the shadows that 
sometimes flitted across the countenance. of the 
one. caused feelings of .sadness as the observyer 
strove to divine the reason, those of the other 
were as the shading that gives a dearer beauty to 
the rose ; in short, every one aid a true heart 
might- live in happiness with the one, . but they 
knew it must be 80 with the other. The outward| 


took its hues from the inward ; and the eye that; 
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could accurately trace the relations and workings 
of the springs of feeling and action in both, 
would have seen how religion had softened and. 
subdued in Evelina what in Clara was harsh and 
excitive to a wrong extent ; and while Clara ask- 
ed, when she would judge of the character of a 
friend, © Will he requite my love, will he answer 
my affection with his whole heart ?* Evelina ask- 
ed, © Will a fixed and pure religious principle 
ganctify and make true his affections ?* And this 
difference arose from the fact, that seriousness of 
thought and feeling came to Clara only when 
s80me misfortune or accident had changed the 
course of events against her wishes and pregent 
happiness, while in Evelina there was always an 
under current of serious feeling, taking no more 
from the beauty and pleasantness of her charac- 
ter than the coolness of the spring water. does 
from its brightness and the music of its flow, 

They married, and the future was full of prom- 
ise of blessedness, for they could ask no more 
from fortune, friends, and pleasure, and all that 
could be required to mark them and theirs as 
among earth's happiest was that each and all 
should s8ubject their every feeling -to the control- 
ling influence of religion. The husbands were 
partners in trade, and occupied a conspicuous po- 
gition in the mercantile world, They inherited 
from their fathers a good name, and their great 
duty was to preserve and perpetuate the honors 
of their ancient house. They obeyed it. Stern 
integrity marked all their dealings, and they were 
quoted as the upright and just. But this recti- 
tude sprung rather from the absence ofthe trials 
that are brought about by a narrow income and 
need of wealth, and from yeneration of the exalt- 
ed character for honesty maintained by their fa- 
thers, than from deep felt and ever operating re- 
ligious principle... It is difficult to 8ay what would 
have been their characters had they been the 
children of poverty, and subjected to severe 
strugglings against adverse fortune, with the 
same lack of religious principle. 'True and strong 
virtue springs ſrom a recognition of the divine 
law of right, and a voluntary obedience to it amid 
powerful temptations to follow the crooked poli- 
cies of worldly wisdom. 'This is the integrity 
that will come forth from the trial, as did the no- 
ble Jews from the furnace fire, unharmed. 

The feelings of the two sisters that led them 
to wedded life, were widely different. Clara 
found in Raymond Clermont the personation of 


the romance sbe Joved. He had the vivacity, the 
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sprightliness, and those undefinable graces of air 
and manner, connected with fine intellectual ac- 
ecomplishments, that involuntarily captivated and 
at last completely won her. She felt that he was 
embodied sympathy, and she gave herself to him 
unreservedly, with confident trust that love as 
she might, he would return it all ; that he would 
be her heart's echo, her thoughts response. But 
with Evelina the current of feeling ran in a dif- 
ferent channel, and sought to repose in a -differ- 
ent 8ea. Calm and long continued thought on 
liſe as it is had, it is true, clipped the wings of 
her romance, but its pinions were as strong as 
before, - bearing her to as high an elevation, — 
yea, to a higher, even tothe world of light,”where 
there are no shadows. She wanted a heart that 
would echo her prayer, and an eye whose kind- 
liag brilliancy should respond to the gladness of 
her 80ul when the spiritual was dwelt on. She 
desired to be able to consecrate to God whatever 
love was poured into her heart, 86 that she might 
beeome a living chalice to bear to the altar of 
religion whatever affection was given her by an- 
other, When she saw Edgar Laurene she was 
1mpressed with the intellectuality that gave a 
power to the expression of his countenance even 
when in repose, and when she aimed to draw out 
his opinions and criticisms on various 'subjects 
and books, ske felt awed by the presence of a 
richly gifted mind, while she listened to, and held 
converse with him. And then too the kindliness 
of his manners, and the, at times, strangely touch- 
ing 8oftness and pathos of tone, eombined to 
awaken an admiration, then esteem, then a rest- 
less desire for his 8ociety, then an abstractness 
of thought as the mind in solitude, and/sometimes 
in 80eiety, dwelt on a remark or answer made by 
him, which combined at last to convince her she 
was in love, and Edgar Laurene was the object. 
But there was to her one painful subject of 
thought, and reflection often 8uggested the ques- 
tion, Must I not quench the fervor of this love ? 
She had, in ker observant moments, seen a want 
of interest depicted on his countenanee when con- 
versation chanced to take a deeply religious turn, 
and he seemed il! at ease, giving forth none of 
those exquisite thoughts that are awakened in 
the giſted mind that has spiritualized its imagina- 
tion and made religion the high priest of the 
beautiful. Sometimes sþe 8trove, seemingly un- 
designedly, to draw out a reflection of 8uch a 
character, that would betoken some familiarity 


Intellectual and Religious Lov0, 


| vations on beautiful phenomena in nature for this 
-purpose. But in vain. He could discuss most 
eloquently the beauties of g master-piece of sculp- 
ture, or an exquisite painting, but had no inter- 
est in the contemplation of the Perfect Man, or 
the beautiful scenes in his history. Once they 


tation of the scene of the condemnation of Jesus 
attracted her attention. She saw the spiritual 
portraits of several gospel characters, which had 
long been in the soul's chamber of imagery, there 
depicted with wonderful skill, and she panted for 
the presence of a sympathizing spirit. She drew 
Edgar to the 8pot—but the skill of the artist and 
the genius of the management of the groups, were 
the great themes of his remarks. While her 
eyes were full of those holy tears that never well 
out—too sacred to fall—as she gazed on the 
trickling blood is8ving from the wounds of the 
thorns of the mock crown, he pointed with his 
slight cane to a sliadow round one of the Savior's 
eyes which was, he remarked, * in decidedly bad 
taste !* A ſeeling of strange and painful coldness 
was about her heart, for she felt that the act and 
the remark were a profanation against the reli- 
gion of the picture. She was oppressed by her 
deep ſeelings, and bitterly would have wept, had 
she then been alone, the want of s8ympathy in 
that mind 80 richly giſted with the power to ad- 
mire and love the silent eloquence of the Savior's 
countenance, the meekness and holy submission 
of the look and attitude of Mary the- mother of 
Jesus, and the various portraitures therewith giy- 
en, dear by the associations of the gospel history. 
And then too, how her heart did violently beat 
with emotion, when he in a moment after dwelt 
most enthusiastically on the historical as8ocia- 
tions connected with the death scene of the Baron 
Von der Wart, whose wife Gertrude attended 
him with love's true devotedness, cheering with 
her voice of heart-felt tenderness the agonized 
husband. The wild, yet tender look of the wife, 
and the-responsive glance of the husband, gleam- 
ing through the awfulness of his features as the 
agonies of the wheel tortured him, dre from 
Edgar the most touching remarks, while his eyes 
| glistened with "tears that gave them unearthly 
beauty, Her first feelings had some affinity with 
indignation, as 8he 8aw how the exhibition of de- 
voted love in the one case could excite no deep 
ſeeling, but could in the other, while she felt that 
the heart should give a deeper meaning and pow- 
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with the divine, and would give a turn to obser-| 


er to the one than to the other. But then the 


were in the hall of art, and an ancient represen- , 
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after her death, speaks of her unpretending ef- 


_ richest | blessings he associated with it. 


tearful eyes of Edgar conquered all these feelings, 
for then she 8aw the revelation of the deep ſeel- 
ings of human sympathy, and there seemed to be 
a Spirit whispering that she could direct this sym- 
pathy in due time to diviner things, Without a 
firm conviction that she could do this, she never 
would have laid her hand in his with the marriage 
vow in her heart. The spirit of prophecy in the 
s0ul that assured of this, was to her the inspira- 


tion of God, and when she could say, Thou art 


mine ! the pledge was given to her Father —He 
$hall be thine ! That pledge was redeemed. How 
shall I'best win his affections to heaven ! was her 
great 8tudy. In the deep silence of the night, 
when the moonbeam stole in and lighted up the 
ſeatures of the sleeping husband, she prayed— 
prayed as fervently as the mother for her first 
born ; for often the intensity of her thoughts 
would deprive her of sleep, and those hours of 
wakeſulness were holy and bless8ed. Her efforts 
to the end desired were never obtrusive, and were 
oftenest the natural direction of remarks, inci- 
dents, and conversations, to spiritual things. La- 
fayette in a letter to a friend respecting his wiſe, 


forts to recommend her religion to him, calling 
it, 8ays he, © fo make me love it better, perfect free- 
dom.* How much there is in that short sentence ! 
She knew that freedom was the delight of her 
husband ; she knew what he suffered for it ; 8he 
knew how much he valued it, and how many 
And 
with the instinct of true affection she directed 
this love to the spiritual ; she strove to lead him 
to look on her religion as the genius of spiritual 
freedom,/as the only power that could give free- 
dom "of 8oul. This was the best idea-she could 
fix in his mind, for he was better fitted by the 
prominent events of his life to estimate religion 
aright_ as freedom, than under any other simili- 
tude. 'The same aptitude was owned by Evelina. 
She brought religion before the mind of her hus- 
band in the robes he most admired, so that her 
form appeared graceful and lovely. He thad a 
deep of poetry and painting. Therefore the 
poetry of the Bible, of the religious sentiment, 
and of the life of Jesus, often were delicately 
brought before his attention ; and she would form 


Mellectual and Religious Love. 


imaginary pictures thereof—thought scenes, and 
they would discuss them as though they were ac- 
tually looking on the productions of the pencil. 
He loved nature and the sciences, and she would 


take advantage thereof to read beautiful descrip- 
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tions by deyotional writers, and then converse of 
them—8he aiming, © showing no part of study but 
the grace,” to make impressions on his mind and 
heart favorable to religion, Unconsciously his 
mind became stored with deyotional thoughts 
and images, and he acquired a taste for religious 
reading and conversation, When abroad in the 
garden and fields, on the hills and by the meadow 
streams, he would mingle with his remarks on a 
beautiful flower or: bird, or splendid s8cenery, 
thoughts breathed by his wife, quoting them as 
from 8ome book he had read ; and so frequent 
was this habit that his friends remarked and men- 
tioned it, and this first woke him to direct effort 
to become a true christian, which effort was 
never s8lackened. Evelina was happy, for she 
now found not only intellectual and heart sympa- 
thy, but also religious sympathy. 


But how was the case with Clara ? She found 
in her Raymond the companion she desired. If 
Sunday was a dull day to him, she did not deem 
it very strange, and slight excuses for neglecting 
the sanctuary were very reasonable to her. 'The 
volumes that formed her library were in general 
unlike the collection of her sister, and those bear- 
ing the most evident marks of use were those 
requiring but little reflection, and suggesting 
very little serious thought. They were both still 
intellectual, but it was as the intellectuality of a 
Statue that pleases an artist, but not him who 
wants the warmth of religion in every semblance 
of humanity. They lived, as thousands live, a 
life that might be well, were this world not one 
wherein 1s required a wise preparation for ovil, 
that will preserve inward quietness when storm 
and tempest rage without. 

The 8storm and.tempest did indeed come to the 
partners, as to multitudes in our land, when the 
commercial world was convulsed and terror and 
dismay took possession of thousands of hearts. 
They had deemed—and the most cautious pru- 
dence would not have questioned it—that the for- 
tunes of their house could not be 80 completely 
changed, as to make them incompetent to dis- 
charge every business obligation. But 80 it was. 
Crash upon crash affected them, fearing away 
piece after piece, of huge proportions, from the 
broad. foundation of long continued progsperity, 
and ruin, entire and inevitable, seemed the only 
issue the ſuture promised. For the time their 
Spirits were overwhelmed by the utter hopeless- 


\ness of recovery and the debaged condition in 


which” they were placed, though the fragments 
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remaining would not be deemed of slight value by 
those less favored by fortune in earlier days. 

Now came the trial, and how was it met ? Dif- 
ferently indeed by the partners. They were now 
like to two ships on the open sea—both beautiful 
in outward proportions, but the one made only 
for the quiet waters, while the other is construct- 
ed to brave all and ride out the storm in saſety. 
When the winds raged and the waters heaved 
themselves up in strength, how the one was toss- 
ed and thrown about, while the other, though 
borne up mountain high and carried down in the 
far depths, held its mastery, and was victor, 
Raymond found not in his home those sweet 
counsels that flowed from the heart of Evelina, 
as 8weet balm to her husband's wounded spirit ; 
for Clara had learned only to sing gay music, and 
had 'dreamed that earth was heaven. Religion 
was needed to make home still happy—to fix 
there a power to calm the perturbed spirit, re- 
arrange, as a scattered army, the mental ener- 
gies, and bring back, or impart, the conscious- 
ness that true happiness depends more on what 
we are, than upon what we have. Such a power 
Edgar Laurene found and felt, and acknowledg- 
ed, But it was not in the home of his partner, 
and the heart that had recognized only the beau- 
ty of the earthy, now that that was eclipsed be- 
came desperate, while the spiritual afforded a 
loveliness to cheer the other which had never 
been 80 clearly discerned before— 

© As darkness shows us worlds of light 
We never 8aw by day,” 

Raymond sudden]y left his home, and day after 
day passed without his return, It was discover- 
ered that a large portion of the remnant of the 
available property of the house had been 8ecured 
by him, and Edgar was left to mourn the tarnish- 
ed ſame of his long tried friend, the additional 
loss, and alone to manage the shattered estate. 
But he fainted not, for the strength of his own 
and the kindred spirit was great, They brought 
the overwhelmed sister to their own home, and 
gought by every art of kindness and 8ympathy to 
comfort and encourage her. / She needed it all— 


for her heayt was in her husband. They had || 


dwelt in harmony and joy, and the memory of the 
happy past lingered in vividness before her vi- 
sion, and 8he prayed a like reality might be hers 
in the future—at least the loye that was her best 
food. Raymond had left a note when he depart- 
ed whereby, with the injunction to keep it as a 
gecret, he informed her how she might 8end let- 
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ters to him. Her first was a reproachful one— 
written while the first feelings awakened by the 
desertion were 8till active, and .its tone was bit- 
ter, though passionately expressive of attachment, 
Much would she have given to have recalled it 
when the gentle influence of her sister's religious 
trust had stolen in and allayed all the tumult of 
her feelings. Gradually that sister monlded the 
kindred heart into the fashion of her own ; and 
as the sunbeam lifts up the mist that clouds the 
beauty of the earth, 80 did the warmth of Eyeli- 
na's religious love remove the deep melancholy 
from the countenance of her sister. The change 
in Clara was great, It was seen best in her let- 
ters—in their increasing gentleness and piety, 
and the power of the persuasives she used to re- 
call the wanderer home. 'The replies showed that 
all this was not ineffectual ; the magnetism of 
feeling was communicated, and when at last the 
three combined their efforts at pleading in one 
letter, the answer brought a promise of return. 
The wanderer did return ; and if aught was 
wanting to make his love toward the injured part- 
ner deep and fervent, it was. supplied by the 
knowledge of the means used by Edgar to cast 
the most favorable aspect possible on his con- 
duct. 'They moved on again in life, and pros- 
pered- in 80ul and estate. 'The sisters dwelt, as 
it were, in each other. Their tastes, habits and 
8y mpathies became alike. 'They loved the game 
books, the same songs, the 8same walks, the 8ame 
diversions, and engaged in the same efforts for 
improvement and gocial beneyolence. Life was 
and is happiness to them, and whoever is permit- 
ted to look in upon them, in their beautiful re- 
treat in a village in the neighborhood of this city, 
will see the beauty of religious affection. Intel- 
lectual love is beautiful, but it cannot find its 
heaven. till it permits religion to lead it to, and 
baptize it in, the river of grace, that issves out 
of the throne of God, and makes glad the city of 
the New Jerusalem ! B, 
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SUGGESTED BY THE MEMORY OF AN EVENT 
LONG SINCE. | 


Original. 


Tarxy led me where thy form 
Lay husbed in dreamless rest, 
With 8nowy grave-clothes folded o'er 
The chill and pulseless breast ; 


| feasts matters were commonly ordered thus ;—th 
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They bade me look on thee 
So tranquil and 80 fair; 

A cold, white, statue met my gaze,— 
Alas, thou wert not there ! 


The parting mind, its seal 
On the pale brow had set, 
And, on the placid lip, the smile 
Was sweetly lingering yet ; 
That lip had not for me 
Its wonted, fond reply, 
And love's s8oft light had passed away 
Forever from that eye. 


Thou wert not there ; thy home 
Was in bright, distant spheres, 
Far, far above the gloom of earth ;— 
Thou didst not see my tears !— 
Thou never couldst have been 
So careless to my grief, — 
Thou hadst not seen that bitter wo 
And spoken no relief, 


Oh, hide the lifeless frame, 
When the spirit-guest hath gone, 
And left its earthly tenement, 
Dreary, and cold, and lone ! 
It is thought's keenest pang, 
To look upon the dead, 
And know that all which loved us once, 
Hath thence forever fled. 


When, on the darkened eye, 
The darkness must remain, 
And from the closed and pallid lip, 
No voice 8hall breathe again, 
Let dust to dust be given ; 
Earth hath no loneliness, 
Like that which, by the newly dead, 
Will on the spirit press. L. J. B. C. 
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ANNOTATIONS. 
Original. 
[ Continued from page 342.] . 


Matt. ix. 9. A man, named Matthew. He was a 
80n of Alpheus ; by birth a Galilean, by religion a 
Jew, and in business a publican, or collector of the 
taxes - mg by the Roman government from the 
Jews. Mark ii. 14. Luke v. 27. The other evan- 
gelists call him Levi, his Hebrew name ; but he al- 
ways calls himself Matthew, which probably was 
his name as an officer of the customs. 

pomuge. hey the receipt of custom—the toll-office, or 
booth—the place where the collector of the revenues 
was 8tationed. Mark ii. 18. 

Follow me—become my disciple. Matthew had 
provetty. Bad many of; Pr ve to become ac- 
quainte@&&with Jesus and his doctrine, and the Savior 
knew he only wanted a call to make him a devoted 
follower. i. 

10. In the house—Matthew's; Mark ii. 15-17. 
Luke v. 29-82. Sat at meat—were at table. The 
reclining posture of the Jews at table should always 
be kept in mind, and the common translation made 
conformable to it, or an accurate story may be made 
absurd ; for example, Luke vii. 36-88. The ac- 


quaintance with the common manner at meals makes 


all this correct, by using reclined for sat. * At th 


» 
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couches were et in the form of the Greek letter 77, 
the table was placed in the middle, the lower end 
whereof was left open, to give access to the gervants 
for setting and removing the dishes and s8erving the 
guests. 'The other three sides were enclosed by the 
couches. The middle couch, whick lay along the 
upper end of the table, and was therefore accounted 
the most honorable place, and that which the Phar- 
isees are 8aid particularly to have affected, were dis- 
tinguished as uppermost rooms, or places. Matthew 
XXil1i, 6. A person was entrusted with the direction 
of the entertainment. John ii. 8. The guests lay 
with their feet backwards, obliquely across the 
couches, which were covered with such sort of cloth 
or tapestry as suited the quality. of the entertainer. 
As it was necessary, for the convenience of eating, 
that. the couches should be somewhat higher than 
the table, the guests were probably raisged by them 
three feet and upwards from the floor. As they lay 
forwards, in a direction somewhat oblique, feeding 
themselves with their right hand, and Teaning on 
their left arm ; they no sooner intermitted, and re- 
clined a little, than the head of each came close to 
the breast of him who was next on the'left.* John 
Xi11. 23, 25. 

Publicans* and 8inners. Sinners here, as else- 
where, refers to the Gentiles. Gal. ii. 15, and the 
connecting of publicans and these together, was ex- 

ressive, by a Jew, of deepest scorn towards both. 
att. xviii. 17. 'The persons here mentioned were 
probably Matthew's friends, Jews and Romans. 

11. Pharisees 8aw if, &c. This to them was a 
strange procedure for one who claimed to be a mes- 
8enger from God. Acts x. 28. To decline eating 
with others was, in oriental language of action, a 
strong expression of dislike. 1 Cor. v. 11. and there- 
fore the Pharisees considered the act of Christ's eat- 
ing with publicans and sinners as expresslive. of 
friendship for them. Matt. xi. 19. Luke vii. 34; 
XV. 2. | 

12. They that are whole, $c. Christ came to gave 
men from diseases of the 8oul—the sin sick, and 
among 8uch he must move in order to reach them. 
The sentiment of the text is then, 'These feel they 
have more. need of, and will receive my doctrine 
more readily, than those who are whole—righteous 
—in their own estimation. * He met the Pharisees 
on their own ground. 'They esteemed themselves 
pre-eminently righteous, because they obeyed the 
ceremonial law, and shunned the company of those 
whom they regarded as sinners. Luke xviii. 9. 
Christ tells them that as his mission was designed 
for the benefit of the sinful who might be reclaimed 
from their errors, persons 80 excellent as they 
though themselves could not be its proper objects, 
and he'did right to seek the company of such as they 
despised.” 

138. 1 will have mercy and not sacrifice. Hosea 
vi. 6. 8peaks comparatively—God delights more in 
the humanity of man towards man, than in their sa- 
crifices. 1 Sam. xv. 22, Prov. xxi. 3. Micah vi. 6-8. 
Matt. xii. 7. The aptness of the quotation as apphi- 
ed to the Pharisees, is seen by comparing Matthew 
XXiil. 28. 

14. Diseiples of Jokn—the Baptist. John at this 
"time was in prison, and having lost their Master, 
his disciples had sorrow of heart that naturally dic- 
tated a fast ; and the reply of the Savior intimates 
this, assuring them that as his disciples had not lost 
their Master, they could not fast in serrow. The 
therefore of the next two verses is,— All 
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things should be suited to times, circumstances and | 


persons. For my disciples to mourn and to fast 
while they enjoy my presence, would be as absurd 
as to put new cloth upon an old garment, or new 
wine into old bottles.” | 

15. Children of bride-chamber—those who attend- 
ed the bride-groom during the seven festival days of 
marriage. Some regard the phrase as a Hebraism 
signifying the nuptial guests. Marriages with the 
Jews were times of great joy. 'The use of this si- 
militude by the Savior in answer to John's disciples, 
will be geen to be very pertinent by comparing John 
iii, 29. When he should be taken away, then they 
would mourn and fast. 

16. New cloth in old garment, $c. See marginal 
reading—* raw or unwrought cloth*—cloth that has 
not been through the hands of the fuller. Such 
would be utterly unfit, as it would shrink up, and 
then tear away the cloth to which it was sewed, and 
thus make- the rent worse than before. Old gar- 
ments should, be repaired with suitable materials— 
80 in order to make men better he must adapt out- 
ward things to the inward being—not unite incon- 
gruous things. ; 

17. New wine into old bottles, &c. 'The eastern 
bottles were made of skins—leathern bottles, and of 
course, in time became.unfit for use, as the fermen- 
tation of the wine distended and made parts thin and 
weak. Josh. ix. 4. 13. 'The idea ef the Savior thus 
8et forth was doubtless, that his religion and the ce- 
remonial law of the Jews would not go together. 
By the new, we understand his doctrine ; by the old, 
the fasts and ceremonial ordinances. 'These he was 
not willing to incorporate. 

18. A certain ruler. Mark v. 22, Luke viii. 41. 
The ruler of the synagogue was what we style a 
President, being the head of a council, directing the 
gervices—appointing the reader of the portion of the 
law, (as any+one might be chosen, Luke iv. 16) &c. 
'The rulers also were accustomed to invite any one 
who professed to be a teacher of divine things, to 
gpeak, whenever any such were present. Acts xiii. 
14. 15. This accounts- for the opportunities with 
which our Lord and his apostles were favored to 
gpeak in the synagogues. Matt. iv. 23. Luke iv. 15. 

ohn xviii. 20. Acts xvii. 17 ; xvili. 4, The rulers 
of the 8ynagogues had power to inflict public rebuke 
on certain offenders, and deprive them of valued 
privileges. John ix. 22; xii. 42; xvi, 2. Punish- 
ments were inflicted in these places, as is now the 
custom in some of the eastern courts where the bas- 
tinado is practised. Matt. x. 17 ; xxiii. $4. Mark 
X11i. 9, Acts xxii. 19 ; xxvi. 11. Compare note on 
Matt. iv. 24. . Worshipped him—prostrated himself 
before him in homage. 

My Htaughter is even now dead— is by this time 
dead,” as many translators have it. 'The reader of 
the account would readily infer this from the cir- 
cumstance of the s8ervant coming out on the return 
of the ruler and telling him of the daughter's death. 
See Mark's record—- lieth at the point of death,” v. 
23, Every other hope had gone save that which 
rested in the exertion of the supernatural power of 
Christ. 

Lay thy hand upon her and she 8hall live. © The 
laying on of the hand seems to have been a symbol- 
ical act, s8ignifying the regard felt, or the benefit be- 
stowed by a superior being.* Numb. xxvii. 18. 2 
Kings v. 11. Matt. xix. 13. 


20. The hem—border or fringe—of his garment. 


It was a command of Moses 


that the Israelites| 


Should yu a fringe on their garments, with a rib- 
band of blue, (signifying faithfulness) to remind 
them of their duty to the law. Numb. xv. $8. 89. 
'These fringes the Pharisees made broad in ostenta- 
tion. Matt. xxiii. 5. 

21. If I may but touch his garment I shall be 
whole, 'This was her thought, not an utterance. 
Her disease naturally led her to court concealment, 
and also rendered her ceremonially unclean. All 
efforts at cure had proved vain—Mark v. 26. Luke 
viii, 43. and $he felt that Jesus could and would 
cure her, and she wished to gain it as secretly as 
posstble. (SIE 

Daughter, be of good comfort. 'The tenderness 
of the Savior here deserves attention. Thy faith 
hath made the whole. 'This could be said, as it was 
her faith in his 8upernatural character that brought 
her to him. 

23. Mainstrels, $c. The funeral customs of the 
East were always of a boisterous character. See 
pages 4. 5. 6. this volume. 

24, Give place, —the crowd was great, impeding 
the way of entrance. * The maid 38 not dead, but 
sleepeth'—8he may rather be said to be sleeping, 
than dead. Sleep, we understand here to be used 
to denote a temporary extinction of life, and im- 
plies that her recovery would be more like waking 
than any thing else. They laughed him to 8corn, 
scornfully derided him, 

25. When the people were put, forth—the crowd 
removed—he went in. Mark informs us—y. 37-40. 
that Jesus allowed but the disciples, with the maid- 
en's parents, to be present at the myracle ; probably 
because of the noise of the crowd ; the youth— 
twelve hab the subject, and the better oppor- 
tunity thereby given the ruler to judge of the mat- 
ter. The circumstances at the raising of Lazarus 
were very different, there he wrought the miracle 
before a crowd. We cannot but mark the pru- 
dence and tenderness of our Lord in the present 
case ; and how simply, but yet powerfully, is his 
calm presence of mind shown in the record, that 
when all were wrapt in astonishment, * he com- 
manded that something should be given her to eat.” 
Mark v. 42. 48. 

And the fame hereof—the report—went abroad 
into all the land—the region around Capernaum and 
the 8ea of Galilee. 

27. Departed thence—from the ruler*'s house— 
two blind crying, Thou Son of David have mercy 
on us. 'This was one of the titles given the Messiah. 
xii, 23. as the Messiah was expected to be the lineal 
descendant of king David. Matt. xxii. 42. John vii. 
42. Compare also Matt. i. 1. Luke i. $2. 'Therefore 
the exclamation of the blind men was an expression 
of conviction that he was the Messiah, and the fer- 
vency of their cry was natural, as doubtless they 
had just heard of the late miracle, and beheved he 
could heal them. 

28. The house—the house he usually regided in 
in Capernaum ; the blind men came to him, and 
Jesus saith to them, Believe ye that I am able to do 
this? This question was put, doubtless, to draw 
out a full expression of their faith in him ; it was 
well, as they could have become convinced that he 
was from God, only by thought concerning what 
they had heard of his ministry, for they could not 
have seen. p 

29. He touched their eyes, &c. He perforned the 
miracle in the simplest manner, a s1gnificant. act 
being the only outward sign. . 
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30. Eyes were opened—a phrase expresive of the 
recoyery of sight.  Psl. cxlvi. 8. Isai. xxxv. 5. See 
that no man know it, i. e, for the present., All who 
knew them would zee the evidence of the operation 
of divine power. - | 

32, Brought to him a dumb man possessed with a 
devil. *© His dumbness,” says Farmer, * probabl 
arose from the natural turn of his disorder, whic 
was that species of madness called melancholy, of 
which dumbness or taciturnity is a very common 
effect. By the phrase a dumb s8pirit, the ancients 
Te 1; their belief-in possession, and distinguished 
it from that dumbness which is owing to a defect in 
the organs of speech.” | 

33. It was never 80 8een in Israel! This excla- 
mation of the multitude, gxome commentators regard 
as applying to all the miracles here grouped togeth- 
er, performed in one afternoon. 

34. He casteth out devils by the prince of the devils. 


In this absurd manner the Pharisees. attempted to 


neutralize, if not remove, the great effect produced 
by the miraculous works of Jesus. 'They admitted 
the reality of the miracles—they could not deny 
that, but they could ascribe the whole power to a 
magical or diabolical agency. Christ's whole labor 
was to build up the kingdom of holiness—would 
powers of evil aid him in this work ? 

35. And Jesus went about, $c. "This brief record 
shows the freedom of our Lord in preaching and 
healing. | 

36. This passage is expressive of the Lord's in- 


- terest in the common. people, of how much their 


real spiritual wants were neglected by their relig- 
ious teachers, and how, like sheep without a shep- 
herd, they had roamed and wearied themselves in 
seeking what they could not find—good s&piritual 
food. Mark vi. 34, This figure is a common scrip- 
ture one. Numbs. xxvii. 17, 1 Kings xxil. 17. Jer. 
I. 6: Ezk. xxxiv. 5. 6. John x. 11-6. 

37. The harvest truly is. plentgous. Here the 
figure is changed. - 'The people 4 er for instruc- 


- tion, are compared to a harvest ready to be gather- 


ed in. John iv. $5. The laborers are few. 'The fig- 
ure is carried out by the comparison of the disciples 
to reapers and gatherers of the harvest.. John iv. 38. 

388. Lord of the harvest, i. e. the owner—God. 
© Pray him,* 8ays Jesus, © to multiply the teachers 
of that religion-which alone can satisfy the wants 
of a people whose religious instructors have neglect- 
ed and injured them.” 
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We 8eek the Rocky Mountains wild, 
Their summits wreathed with 8now. 


The cross of Christ before us, 
To those regions wild we bear, 
With freedom's banner o'er us, 
And 8pirits free from care. 
Then away to the far Pacific, 
With joyous 8miles away, 
What care we for the perils, 
Which o'er our path may stray. 
Then onward, onward ever, f 
Still let our motto be, 
May we prove faithless never, 
To this motto of the free. 
Away to the far Pacific, 
Be this our watch-word high, 
Nor let us pfuse within our course 


Till the ocean's wares are nigh. 
Lancaster, Mass. 
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BEING DEAD HE YET SPEAKETH. * 


Original. * 
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AN ADDRESS 


Deliwered; before the Sunday School aitached to 
the Charlestown Universalist Sdciely, on the 
Sabbath 8ucceeding the interment of its late 
pasfor, Rev. Tuomas F. Kino. By Rickard 
Frothingham, jr. a Superintendent.* | 

CnRisTIan FRienDs : | 

Ove temple for the first time has been circled 

with the emblems of death ; the requuem has been 

Sung in 8orrowness of spirit ; the eulogy has been 

pronounced with heaviness of heart ; the.funera] 

ceremonies of our deceased pastor have been de- 


cently performed : dust has returned unto dust 


as it was, and the spirit unto God who gave it. 
When the arrows of death penetrate our social 
circle, even though aimed at a less shining mark, 
we are willing to pause amidst our various pur- 
suits and consider what shadows we are, and what 
shadows we pursue. The ambitious/in the ca-- 


WIT I OE reer of fame, the enterprising in the gchemes of 
SONG OF THE EMIGRANTS. wealth, the votary of pleasure in the whirVof en- 
| 0 RE IP as joyment, alike yield to reflections on the frail 
Wx croas the boundlens prairie, | tenure by which ttfe-is held. At these times we 
We leave the haunts of men, feel that we are mortal ; and as we survey the 
i nereay nay ena 4 silken cords that bind us to earth—the sacred 
Then away for the far Pacific, || sympathies of domestic affection—the endearing 
Away with gladsonme heatts, 8weets of friendship—the pleaSures of mental 
What care we for the trackless path, RT n h 1 q , 1 k if 
What care we for dull charts. life—the joys of the world—we anxiously ask 1 
: | "f earth is to be the limit of their being ? Must all 
We leave our youthful dwelling SEW 
With many a last farewell, . , .* In permitting this address to appear in print, the 
But our hearts with joy are 8welling, judgment of the author gields tothe repeated requests 
As we 8eek the rocky del. of many who heard jts delivery/; for he is consctous 
Then away to the far Pacific, | that it owed its kind/roce tion chiefly to the melancho- 
With lightsome steps we go, Nis occasion that produced it. | 
VOL. VII1. 48 . / - 
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thee streams of happiness be broken at the foun- | 
tain ? We ask also the momentous question, * if 
a man die shall he live again ?* And in whatever 
earthly tabernacle it may be, the 80ul], conscious 
of. its noble claim on immortality, gladly receives 


We 04g, Fs 
the answer of inspiration—Dust returns to dust 


as it was, and the spirit unto God who gave it. 
But are not the scenes just past but a dream *? 
Can it be that the form we have 80 long seen 
amidst us, will be seen here no more forever ? 
Can it be that the voice that so eloquently her- 
alded forth the great salvation, shall never again 
be heard ? Shall he who statedly came to our 
waiting congregation filled with the fullness of 
the blessing of the gospel, come to us no more in 
the temple dedicated to the Most High ?—The 
earthly house of mortal man may be dissolved to 
ts. original elements ; the spirit may return to 
God who gave it ; but there is a language that 
comes from the departed, solemn in its nature, 
hallowing in its effect. And our late pastor, in 
the words of holy writ, © being dead, yet speak- 
eth.* As in the days that are past, he shall till 
come to us in earnest exhortation,-in affectionate 
appeal, in 8olemn warning. He $hall speak to 
us in our social circles of the daily beauty of his 
life, and of his christian walk and conversation. 
He 8hall speak to us in the services- of the sanc- 
tuary of the love of our Creator, of God's care for 
his creatures, of his purposes in their creation, 
of his promises for their final destiny. And when 
we gather in the chamber of death, to pay the last 
melancholy tribute to departed love ; when the 
heart is bowed down with its load of grief ; when 
nought is before the depressed spirit but the de- 
vastation the grim messenger has created ; there, 
in solemn prayer to Almighty God, his voice hall 
8till mingle with the living voice that ascends to 
the throne of grace 1n petition, imparting cons0- 
lation to the heart of the-mourner, and strength to 
the ſaith of the believer. Being dead he yet 8peak- 
eth; his voice is till to the sons of men as a divine 
mes8enger of the Most High.—And how weighty, 
how unpresslve, is the language which comes 
ſrom the tomb ! How deep should it sink into the 


hearts of the living ! How faithfully does it speak 
of the destiny of created things! How 8olemnly | 


does it 8ay that passing away is written on them 
all ! How surely it carries the mind to that dwel- 
ling place not made with hands eternal in the 
heavens! How forcibly does it appeal to the 
thoughts and the lives of the children. of men ; 
directing the. ſormer to things worthy of their im- 
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mortal nature, and urging the latter in the prac- 
tice of that godliness which is profitable to all. 

Impressive indeed is the language of the grave ! 
Happy is he who can receive it without self con- 
demnation for past errors in life and conversa- 
tion. Happy, thrice happy is he to whom it does 
not bring the sting of remorse for offices of love 
delayed, for acts of friendship unrequited, for 
times of charities past,—if1 a word, for duties un- 
performed. Whatever now may be its import, 

let us receive it as a messenger of grace, What- 
ever may be its admonition, let it be to us as ad- 
monition for good. Our pastor, being dead, yet 
speaketh, Let us listen to his voice. 


CnitpRen ! Your pastor though dead still 
speaks to you. 'This school was to him a com- 
fort and, joy, and pride. Often did he express 
satisfaction on witnessing your numerous attend- 
ance, and your attentive behavior ; on seeing the 
interest manifested in your welfare ; on being 
able to say that this institution was flourishing. 
Often has he said that he felt no danger for that 
christian 8ociety where the Sunday School was 
well conducted; Besides, he had a heart that 
opened wide at your approach ; you all know 
how his eye kindled in gladness when he 8aw you 
together. He loved you all affectionately. He 
was rejoiced when he heard of your welfare ; he 
was 8ad when he heard of your affliction. But, 
children, your friend has been removed. 'The 
s8ame thing has happened to him that must hap- 
pen to all : he has gone home to his heavenly 
Father ; he is dead. And im his dwelling* where 
you have seen him in health, you -have looked 
upon his cold and-lifeless remains ; you have 
Seen them again at the grave with the thousands 
that gathered on that mournful -occasion.. On 
your part, what remains but to remember the 
words he still 8peaks. You can all understand 
them. They are those he 8aid to you while he 
was here : the advice he gave, the commands he 
enjoined, the truth he preached. They may all 


|be comprised in the simple words—love and 


obey. He told you to love one another, to love 


|| your parents and friends, to love your Creator. - 


He told you to obey your Superiors in all things ; 


1 


* On the Sunday gucceeding Br. King's death, the 
Sunday School children, with their teachers, over two 
hundred, went in procession from the church to his late 
residence and saw his remains. The scholars were 
also assigned a 8eparate place in the funeral. proces- 
8i0n, and 8aw his remains again at the grave. It was 
a touching spectacle, and cannot 800n be forgotten by 


f 


thosc who witnessed it. 


er around him, When disease racked his earthy 


i 
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to obey when they- instructed you in wisdom ; 
when. they entreated you not-to do that which is 
evil, when they commanded you to do that which 
was good. LovE anD oBEY. This, children, 
is the language your beloved pastor, though 
dead, 8till speaks to you. Remember it. Re- 
member it at all times and under all circumstan- 
ces. Remember it in your plays, in your school 
hours, in your homes, Remember it all the days | 
of your lives. It will do you good. 

Txacutrs! Our pastor, though dead, yet 
speaks-to us. He has left the rich legacy of a 
good name ; of a noble, frank, and generous 
heart; of an. ardent love for man ; of a faithful 
christian. His word comes to us with power to 
follow him as he followed his Master ; and as we 
go in and out before these interesting children, 
to set an example of christian deportment, of or- 
der, of 8obriety, becoming the responsible duties 
we are called to perform, ; 

He 8peaks to us in the goodness of his charac- 
fer. He was emphatically good ; not an evil 
disposition. found an abiding place in his nature. 
And wherever goodness dwells, it sheds abroad a 
hallowing influence. Its exhibition soſtens the 
rough parts of our nature, and it finds an answer- 
ing echo in the breasts of all. Even the worst of 
mankind bow before.its presence as to a divinity. 
Such was the influence produced by our late pas- 
tor. None knew him but to love him. Goodness 
beamed forth in his countenance ; it pervaded his 
life ; it showed itself in his labors. The halo of 
happiness that made him the life of the social cir- 
cle wherever he moved, was but the index of his 
heart.. It was the goul's calm sunshine, It came 
up from the depths of his nature as living springs 
well forth from exhaustless fountains. His 8up- 
ply of cheerfulness never seemed to fail. He 
could still-smile on though clouds seemed to gath- 


| 


frame, it was 8till the 8ame. And when his spirit 
was leaving its mortal tenement, it was till the 
8ame : as 1n life 80 in death ; his expiring 8ong 
was a 8ong of joy and not of 8orrow. How does 
his example yet s8peak to us of the blessing of a 
pure heart ! 


He speaks to us in the noble generosily of his 


awakener of his generous feelings. He wants 
gomething to make him feel that other hearts beat 
around him with the same desires, frailties, sor- 
rows, and wants ; requiring all his 8sympathy and 
in need of all his aid. * How powerſully here is 
the voice of our departed pastor ! No selfishness 
reigned in his bosom. . He was generous, whole- 
gouled, noble in all his feelings. Never did the 
unfortunate appeal to him in vain, His hand 
was 8wift to do what his heart was ready to prompt. 
Nor did the thought of his own stint his chari- 
ties ;* what he had was freely given, without 
measure,- running over. Being dead he yet 
speaketh ; he still exhorts us to cultivate -that 
enlarged philanthropy which is .as wide as the 
faith we profess ; to manifest that sympathy with 
suffering. humanity which is enjoined by christian 
precept and the example of our Savior ; and to 
adorn our lives with those acts of benevolence 
which are 80 worthy the high purposes of our 
being. 

He speaks to us in his love for all mankind. 
His was no sectarian affection—the world was 
the object of his pity and compassion. His love 
was for man. He looked beneath the garb of 
selfishness, of folly, of crime, which, to 8ome, 
make up the character, and found in the depths 
of man's nature the glorious characteristics which 
stamp him as the handiwork of God. He found 
there a common brotherhood of pure desires, of 
bigh hopes, of warm. affections, of ennobling in- 
tellect, and above all of religious sentfiment, which 
manifests his claim for immortality. This inspir- 
ed in him a love and respect for the race as 8in- 
cere as it was exalted ; a love and respect, not 
for the dross that floats on the s8urface of human- 
ity, but for the ore that lies imbedded in its bo- 
gom. All to him were one common family, the 
objects of the same heavenly love, the recipients 
of the same ever ſlowing bounty, destined to the 
8ame common inheritance. 'Phis was a moving 
principle of his life. It found an interpreter 1a 
the pages of revelation ; it commends itself.to 


* One instance of Br. King's benevolence, among 
many, maybe given. A s$hort time before his death 
he married a couple in Charlestown, and received the 
common fee. The next day, however, he learned that 
the mother of the bride took 'in washing for & liveli- 
hood, Though she was a stranger to him, he immedi- 


nature. We are prone to have our sympathies 
hardened by the crusty influences of the world. 
Look around in eociety and behold the selfishness 
of man. How oſten is he 8tecled to the condi- 
tion of the unfortunate ! How often does he turn 


ately called upon her and tendered the sum received— 


|| remarking that ske needed it more than he did, and 


that ke could not keep it. Reader ! are you desirous of 
requiting 8uch noble charity ? Pour your favors upon 
his widow and his fatherless children ; for had he been 
more studied in the ways of human selfishness, he had 


a deaf ear to the cry of distress! He needs an 


| not left them without more of this world's riches. 
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every heart. Our pastor though dead yet speak- 
eth. His example teaches us never to despise 
our fellow men. Jew or Pagan, bond or free, 
they are all God's children. 'They bear about 
them the same precious jewel, mind ; their jour- 
ney is to the 8ame final resting place, heaven. 

He speaks to us as a faithful christian, But 
already has his deyotion to the cause of his Mas- 
ter been faithſully portrayed by a father in our 
Zion. To do God's will was his meat and his drink. 


He failed not to declare the whole counsel of 
God ; and when death had marked him for his 
prey, and when disease had driven reason from 
its throne, even then went forth from his uncon- 
scious frame tokens of trueness to the principles 
he professed. The faithful have burned at the 
stake, and their dying tears have watered their 
cause as with heaven's dew ; they have fallen in 
the battle-field, and their death-songs have inspir- 
ed the deeds of patriotism ; and they have fallen 
asleep breathing notes of peace, and speaking of 
(20d, and of hope, and of heaven, and their dying 
words have ministered to the growth of pure 
thoughts, and of firm faith, Like the latter was 
the passing away of our pastor. Being dead he 
yet 8peaketh, How powerſully does he till urge 
us to walk fearless in the path of duty; to stand 
by the principles we profess, not merely in the 
Summer of prosperity, when zephyrs bring glad- 
ness on their wings, but in the hour of dark 
clouds, when the storm-winds of adversity roar 
about our pathway. Then comes the hour of 
trial, Then comes the day ſor bold hearts, and 
strong purpose, and fearless action. Brethren ! 
let us follow him as he followed his Master, *© by 
pureness,, by knowledge, by long suffering, by 
kindness, by the Holy Ghost, by love unſeigned.” 

PaREnNTS OF THIS SOCIETY! Your pastor, 
though dead, still 8peaks to you. His voice 
comes in 8olemn exhortation to prize more highly 
this interesting institution ; to prize it for the 
benefit it eonfers on your children, ſor its efficient 
aid to this 8ociety, for your own peace and com- 
fort. 

The Sunday School should commend itself to 
all. Childhood with all its. endearing qualities, 
with all its generous emotions, is here. The 
heart, bounding in the buoyancy of hope, open to 
all that is pure and exalted in sentiment, free from 


the rough action of the world, is here. Selfish- | 


ness, nor ambition, nor interest, nor guile, hath 
scarred its early beauty. Youth in all its fresh- 


Bess is to be s8wayed. And the great object: 


s 
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 8hould be to. bring out and confirm those moral 


and religious principles which God has implanted 
in the nature of all, Say what we may of Jearn- 
ing, of philosophy, of genius, these are only val- 
uable as they contribute to the permanent -good 
of 8ociety. Let them rest on the 8olid foundation 
of principle, and they become blessings to the 
race. They inspire what is noble in thought and 
glorious in action. Then they are mental pro- 
montories—beacon lights—to direct our course 
onwards and upwards. Whatever may be the 
giſts bestowed on man, or whatever. may be his 
station, principle is the, anchor that holds him fſast 
to the haven of integrity, and the sign by which 
he triumphs. But let this be wanting, and the 
void cannot be filled. Confidence in him cannot 
exist. His fellow men view him with suspicion 
and scorn, His glory 1s but a name. 


This is admitted as axiom. Yet where, but 
here, are the schools which make moral and reli- 
gious instruction a part of their regular exercise. 
Where but in the Sunday School should they be 
studied in 8ystem! But how different the in- 
tellectual from the moral vineyard! How vast is 
the mackinery in operation to prepare the mind 
ſor the active duties .of life! How clear and 
direct the pathway for cultivation of the mental 
powers ! From the time the child begins to lisp 
in letters, up to the period when the youth learn 
the wonders of science, there is ample provision. 
Books by the thousand are provided, instructors 
are trained to deyote their ability to the task, and 
the pride of learning bows itself down to the Jlimit- 
ed capacity of the pupil, And when the school 
days are over, how carefully is the money getting 
faculty provided for ! How urgently is the stimu- 
lus of ever-growing thought guided in the pur- 
8uit of wealth or fame! Nay more. The frivo- 
lous trappings which custom or fashion demands 
are gure to be gathered up, and the education of 
either 8ex is incomplete until it acquires the graces 
of the dancing school. 'These may be all well in 
their place ; but who-will not acknowledge that 
moral and religious influences are far—far above 
them in importance ? 'These are the pecuhar 


the les80ns here recited, the conversation here 
had, the books read—all are but as means to ac- 
complish the end of quickening into life and activi- 
ty the nobler parts of our nature. Fs 
We can say that a great object of Sunday School 
instruction 8hould be to unfold and strengthen 


the moral nature of the individual. * For we be- 


and appropriate province of the Sunday School ; 
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lieve'in no chilling views of oatural depravity, in 
no theory that would make the human heart na- 
turally averse to good. 'Thank heaven our lines 
have fallen in more pleasant places, We cherish 
the better doctrine, more consonant with reason, 
with the great law of God's kindness, with the 
benevolence of the chriStian faith. We believe 
the moral s8ense—the notion of right and wrong 
— lives in every individual of the race, fixed by 
the Creator as @mever-ſailing compass to guide 
men through the mazes of life. We believe the 
great family of man have *the work of the law 
written in their hearts ;* that conscience 1s in 
every heart, sitting in judgment on the thoughts 
and actions of life, bearing them witness, and 
* accuving or excusing one ahother,*' We know 
it may be inactive and dormant. It may become 
choked as the bad influences of the world gather 
about it, but till it is a living principle, and only 


needs the appropriate stimulus of warm and in-- 


vigorating encouragement from the wise and the 
| good, It early and urgently and constantly im- 
| plares the gentle ministry of the heart of kind- 
ness. It requires its infancy to be nurtured, its 
youth to be directed, and a god-speed given it in 
manhood's path of honor and duty. Then the 
germ becomes a plant, the plant a tree, and the 
fruits are even-an hundred fold. Then the moral 
nature grows with the physical and intellectual ; 
and there arises in all its noble proportions the 
full 8tature of the well instructed conscience. 
As there is a moral principle in man guiding 
him in his duties to his fellow man, s0 there is 
a religious principle, relating to his duties to his 
Creator, —leading him to faith and worship. 
This is no narrow feeling. It is not confined to 
a creed—it is not limited to a sect. Its scope 18 
the broad field of humanity, It embraces the 
world of mankind in its horizon. Wherever 
dwell tribes of human - beings, there it exists. 
Wherever a hope is entertained of a future life, 
whether by the untutored Indian for his far-off 
land, where the white man cannot disturb the 
coundil fires kindled by the great Spirit, or by 
the christian believer for, the house -not made 
with hands eternal in the heavens, there is its 
manifestation., Wherever is the worship of a 
Superior being, whether it be an adoration of the 
un and 8tars, or of the almighty Creator of all 
things, there is religious devotion. All is but the 
expression of the natural' degire of man for an 
hereaſter—a desire which cannot be suppressed. 
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It is 8een in the lowest depths of superstition, and 
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/in the noblest hopes of christianity ; and all the 
infidelity in the universe cannot guy it from the 
human 8oul. 

This, then, is also a paramount object of Sun- 
day School instruction. It is toScherish this 
precious sentiment ; to welcome its early dawn- 
ing in the youthful breast; to keep it 8acred 
from worldly contamination ; to aid it in its strug- 
gle to obtain a controlling influence in life. Thus 
nurtured the heart will ever be ready to respect 
institutions of religion, and to defend the chris- 
tian faith, And wherever deyotion is geen in 
sIncerity, however erroneous may be deemed its 
express1on, there it will meet with reverence and 
regard, There soul will respond to kindred 80ul, 
The deep seated patriotism of the Swiss wander- 
er, makes him weep, as his ears catch the 8ounds 
of the songs he has sung among the hills and 
the valleys of his father-land : so will gush forth 
the heart of the christian, whatever 8un may 
shine upon him, when he hears the hymn of 
praise ascending in the trueness of worship. It 
is the answering tribute of his spirit to the sacred- 
ness of the occasion. 

Parents ! look upon this school ! Let your 
children become interested in its duties, and 
what kind of influence will it have upon them ? 
will it be good ? What impression will it leave 
upon their hearts ? will it be such as you can 
approve? Will they be more likely to grow up 
in s80undness of moral and religious principle ? 
Will they be more likely to defy the atheist's 
scoff? Will they go from it more able to resist 
the thousand temptations that must meet them at 
every corner of the pathway of life ? Tf 80, 
what is the amount of the objection arising from 
the upposed danger of loading the> mind "with 

creeds and doctrines it cannot comprehend ? 
What is it, but as a feather, compared to the 
weight of the moral shield it throws around the 
youthſul heart. Your pastor,, though dead yet. 
speaketh, —Cherish your Sunday School !! Such 
is 8till his silent language—* cherish it as an effi- 
cient aid to your society, for it is a ministering 
influence for good. Stint not its means of ugeful- 
ness, for it furnishes that which money cannot 
buy. Yield it your hearty sympathy and encour- 
agement, in your presence and counsel, for it 
will provide you with 8olace and comfort in your 
journey of life. Watch closely over its in- 
terests, for its charge is the moral and religious 
condition of the lambs of your flock—of those 


for whom yow gladly toil and would willingly 
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die! And then, if in the dispensation of a wise 
providence, the bitter cup be destined for you, 
to see them "grow up in sin; if flowers that 
now bloom around you more beautiful to your 
eye than the coronets of kings, hereafter bear 
the canker-hues of death ; if voices” that now 
make melody to your ear sweeter than the tones 
of timbrel or harp, hereafter pour forth the foul- 
ness of iniquity ; you will still have the consol- 
ing reflection that this means of christian influ- 
ence was not neglected.” 

Once more. Our late pastor speaks a lan- 
guage to all in the peaceful close of his life. It 
was a sentiment of antiquity to call no man happy 
until his death. Now he. is safe from the storms 
of the world. And how serene was his final de- 
parture ! Not a doubt disturbed his dying belief: 
not a cloud hung between him and heaven. The 
consciousness of a well spent life—the hope it 
was his mission to promulgate—carried him in 
triumph through the dark valley. He had fought 
a good fight ; he had finished his course ; he had 
kept the faith. 'The last of his 80journ here was 
an emblem of his tranquillity of soul : one mo- 
ment his spirit—the candle of the Lord—gently 
flickered in its earthly gocket ; then he was not. 
Being dead he yet speaketh. How solemnly 
does he 8ay to each one of us : 

* So live, that when thy 8ummons comes to join 

The innumerable caravan, that moves 

To the pale realms of shade, where each shall take 

His chamber in the silent halls of death, 

Thou go not, like the quarry-slave at night, 

Scourged to his dungeon, but sustained and soothed 

By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave, 


Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams.” 


——CE0 


THE SEA AND THE HEART. 


Original. 


THE $ea is God's ! He made the deep, 
And gave it all its might and 8way ! 
*Tis he can- bid the storm-winds sleep, 
And 8mooth shall be the great high way ; 
And gallant men with freighted ships 
Can go and come the wide world o'er, 
And breathe a s8ong, with hallowed lips, 
Of joy to hail their heart-home shore. 


The heart is God's ! He made it all— 

Its passions and affections strong ! 
And he can Jloose from sinful thrall, 

So peace 8hall reign the thoughts among, — 
And angels come and go with wealth 

From all the realms of wide spread truth, 
Till the glad 80ul, in truest health, 

Shall know again the joy of youth, 
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The zea and heart are God's alone !' 
He 8ets-the bounds to each at will, 

And never by them can be known 
Might to defeat creative 8kill ! 

Stand by the sea, O man ! and view 
The beauty of the quiet main, ' 

And pray thou mayst all wrath 8ubdue, 
To kindred beauty all restrain. 
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TRAITS AND SKETCHES. 


Original, 
EDGARTON. 


BY SARAHN CC, 


OF THE AFFECTIONS. NO. I, 


One very s8weet evening in summer, two young 
ladies were walking leisurely through a beauti- 
ful woodland, and talking earnestly as they pur- 
8ued their way, 8ometimes Jaughing merrily, and 
g8ometimes each wiping away a stealthy tear, 
which sh& - was ashamed that the other: should 
observe, | 

The elder was a tall slender girl somewhat 
past twenty years of age. Her face, was inex- 
pressibly 8weet, and there was a meek, placid 
expression in her eye that revealed the serenity 
of her spirit. She was not beautiful—the world 
never called her 80 ; but lovely and interesting 
she certainly was felt to be by all who gazed for 
even a half minute at her pale and modest coun- 
tenance. 


The other . maiden could not have exceeded 
8eventeen years, but her beauty seemed richly 
matured—and surpassing beauty it really was, 
though not easily described by words. - Imagine 


a complexion of 8unny richness—not exactly an 


olive, but brighter and s0fter ; -an eye of the | 
clearest hazel, hidden by long, very long silken | 
lashes, which were liſted with a s8udden motion, 
at times, that revealed the beautiful * mirrors of 
the 80ul” in all their deep transparency, where 
thoughts and feelings were reflected like the-ima- 
ges of s8tars in 8ome midnight lake—as bright, as 
trembling, and as pure. Imagine 8uch a com- 
plexion and 8uch an eye ; still you have but a 
shadow of Clara Waterville—for, as I' 8aid be- 
fore, her beauty was indescribable. More than 
half her fascination was in 8udden glances, and 
impulsive motions and attitudes. There was 
always gomething new in every look and move- 
men —s Mmething more graceful and, enchanting 
than those who admired her most could ever ex- 
pect. Her most perfect charm was. ſeeling. 
Eyery Jook and tone was deeply impassioned, 


Enthusiam gave 8weetness and energy to every 


* - 


ing. Bu# let these things pass. 


- 
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word 8he uttered. In all respects she was a mos 
rare creature of beauty, and intellect, and feel- 
I repeat once 
again, I 'cannot Jescribe her:; 80 my readers 
must lizten awhile: to the conversation that was 
passing between the sisters during their wood- 
land walk, 

* But surely, you will allow, Cassie, that Hor- 
ace. has more than ordinary attractions,” confi- 
dently s8aid the younger of the twain. 

f Yes, certat ; and that is the yery reason 
why I consider him, a dangerous ass0ciate for 
my somewhat too susceptible s1ster.” 

* But you assert nothing against his moral 
character, and you are. altogether too much an 
admirer of grace and comeliness to make these a 
8erious objection to any man. T tell you plainly, 
Cassie, that you cannot point out a sipgle fault 
(ofany magnitude) in the character or,manners of 
Horace Willoughby. I am more than half in the 
faith that your caution to me arises from an over- 
fondness which you, yourself entertain for him,” 

Whether Clara uttered 8somewhat too close 


. a truth, or whether the imputation of selfish mo- 


tives which her language involved, excited a little 
pique in the gentle Cassie, I shall not endeayor to 
determine ; I only 8ay, she blushed very deeply, 
and that this blush was not unnoticed by the 
keen glance of the hazel eyes that hid themselves, 
like pies, in the shade of soft brown ringlets. 

* Clara,” dear Clara,” at last 8poke a low and 


| tender voice, © I love you, better than I love any- 


thing in the wide world ; and I am not selfish. 
From these truths you must draw your inferences 
of my motive in cautioning you against the indul- 
gence of too ardent feeling. I would I could do 
more than caution—I would I could indeed, save 
you ; but I know not what will follow—oh God 
ſorbid that it should be estrangement between 
our hearts, my Clara ! 

'Tears were in the eyes of both the fair girls, 
at the thought of any possible shadow that might 
pass between their love ; and as doubts and fears 
crowded thick and fast into Cassie's mind, she 
was quite unable. to control her emotion. She 
8unk down upon the 8oft grass beside the path, 
and leaned her head upon her knee. -She did 
not weep—her feelings lay deeper than tears. 
Clara knelt beside her, and clasped her arm 
about her neck. *© Cagssie, dear, darling Cassie, 
.my love shall not come between yours and his. 
No, you 8hall be happy, weep not; I am a 
.wretch to wound you thus by my selfighness.” 
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The young girl sobbed audibly, and her gene- 
rous words were uttered like the last gasps of-a 
breaking heart. Cassie did not. ansgwer. For 
long minutes she seemed scarcely to breathe, 80 
cold and heavy lay the weight upon her heart. 
* Ah Cassie! Cassie! Cassie ! If you neyer yet 


[have known. the 8trength of my love for you, 


know-it now ! Dearly, deeply, exclusively as I 
love Horace Willoughby, I love him not as I do 
your happiness. I will freely throw aside eyery 
hope but to 8ee you blessed in his affection. He 
musf, he will love you, Casse, for whoever Jlook- 
ed on you and did not feel 8ubdued by the good- 
ness and purity of your heart—the sweetness and 
delicacy of your manners? Yes, dearest sister, 
I will gladly relinquish all my foolish dreams to 
See you happy. Fear not for me—my heart has 
strength you know not of—a hope and a faith 
anchored in heaven !' 

* Bless you, bless you Clara, my dear, good 
girl! you know not what a peace you have 
breathed into my heart with those last words,” 
exclaimed the elder sister, drawing the pale face 
of the trembling Clara to her bosom, © I feel now 
that I can tell you all, and see you rise from the 
stroke with a spirit unbroken, and a heart sus- 
tained by heavenly inspiration.” 


She paused, as every one does when about to 
collect the memories, and calm the feelings for a 
reminiscence of by-gone events, and while 8he 
paused, Clara but crept more closely into .her 
arms, and shrouded her beautiful face more en- 
tirely with the long rich curls that fell around it 
when nestling on that faithful boszom. She trem- 
bled 80 convulsively that Cassie grew alarmed ; 
and pressing her fondly home to her own throb- 
bing heart, exclaimed hastily, © Clara, I do not 
love him—indeed, indeed, I do not love him— 
why do you tremble 80? He never shall be 
mine—never, never, Clara ; before heaven by 
declare it—he never shall be mine !' 


©* Oh he will—he shall be yours. You do love 
him—T see it in your eye, I hear it in your voice, 
I feel it trembling in your heart. I am not sel- 
fish, indeed Cassie I am not, whatever you 
may think me. I know I have been a wayward 
girl, and troubled you cruelly with my wilful ca- 
prices ; but my heart has always been warm with 
the truest affection and gratitude ;: and it shall 
never shrink from any sacrifice that can add to 
your happiness. Do pardon my childish weak- 


ness. It will goon be over, and I shall be strong, 
| | 
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and. well, and gay as I have ever been. Oh 
Cassie, Cass6 !' J 

© Dear, artless, generous [girl ! Never before 
have I half known your excellence, Hear my 
story, Clara, and you will find in it a less0n that 
may be of use to you in the trials that have come 
too early to your innocent heart. It is a 8ad one, 
and the memories of which it is made, will unseal 
the ſountains of long-concealed tears. Still it 
shall be told, for it will explain to you the reason 
and the necessity of my warnings, and convince 
you how little cause you have to suspect me of 
selfish interests. 

©When we were left orphans, Clara, I was 
g0mewhat younger than you now are—but not 
half so beautiful, nor half 80 gifted, Yet was I 
loved—Oh most purely and fervently loved, by 
one who united all gifts, and graces, and talents, 
with goodness of heart and strength of principle 
guch as I have never met in any other pers0n— 
no, not even in Horace Willoughby. Need I 
8ay how this loye was returned ? I cannot, Clara, 
for words have no power nor eloquence to tell. 
You can imagine perhaps. ' Do you reniember 
those lines of Mrs. Hemans ? | 


© To love in doubt and woe, 
Shutting the heart the worshiped name above, 
Is to love deeply, —and my spirit's dower 
Was a $ad gift, a melancholy power 
Of 80 adoring ;—with a buried care, 
And with th* o'erflowing of a voiceless prayer, 
And with a deepening dream, that day by day, 
In the 8till shadow of its lonely 8way 
Folded-me closer ; till the world held naught 
Save the one being to my centred thought. 
There was no music but his voice to hear, 
No joy but such as with his step drew near ; 
Light was but where he looked—life where he moved— 
Silently, fervently, thus, thus IT loved !” 


*' There were reasons why our love was kept 


gecret from the world—and now it can never be | 


revealed, nor known save to you. I never hoped 
for worldly happiness in that affection ; but the 
8weet rapture which it diffused through my secret 
being was worth all earthly joys beside. I knew 
that few years, at best would be given me for the 
possession of a treasure 80 heavenly. I knew 
that the being I loved was not of earth, and heav- 
en was already excelling its own. * Oh do you 
wonder, Clara, that I made a love like this the 
$hroud in which I wrapped up iny whole being ? 

Never was there a union of hearts 80 perfect— 


never, Clara, in this' wide world. But I need 
not tell you more— 


© He died—he died, 
On whom my lone devotedness was cast ! 
I might not keep one vigil by his side— 
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I, whose wrung heart watched with him to the last [ 
I might not once his fainting head 8ustain, | 
Nor bathe his parched lips in the hour of pe In, 

Nor say to him, © Farewell !!? * * 


© And thenceforth ſor years, "Clara, life was to 
me all dark and fraught with agony. My strug- 
gles with grief were not attended with vietory, 
and I longed and prayed to die. But my prayers 
were not answered—and I am better now, You 
came to me, my sweet sister, from school—a gay, 
beautiful, enchanting creature-—and my heart 
opened once more, and took you in, a welcome 
guest. Since you have. lived with me, I have 
been quietly happy. I shall continue to be 80, if 
you are blest—but Oh ! how can I, Clara, dear 
Clara, how can I see you tried as I have been ? 
Alas, my story is not yet told, Shed no more 
tears for me, love ; make yourself strong to bear 
your own 8orrows.' 

*Oh my poor Cassie ! How wicked I have 
been to trifle 80 much with a heart 8&0 wounded 
as yours, Why did you not tell me this 8orrow 
at an earlier hour, and then, Oh I would have 
been tender and kind, and given you all, all my 
love ! Poor Cassie, bow you have ohffered !—80 - 
patient too, and silent., Can angels themselves 
be 80 good and pure ? Buttell me all—l am pre- 
pared for whatever will affect me. But Oh ! for 


others? sorrows let me weep.” 


* Generous creature ! you will, you must be 
rewarded for such goodness. He will yet love 
y6u. I know he musf; Clara, have "you never 
8uspected that Horace: Willoughby has no heart 
free to give you? Do you not know that he 
wastes his deepest affection where it can never 
be requited ? Clara, FI am the bar between your | 
love and his. Years before he ever saw you, he 
loved, and declared his love to me. My heart 
was another's—it could never be his. I told 
him 80—but he has hoped against hope—he has 
struggled with his feelings and failed to conquer 
them—he has absented himself for months ſrom 
my presence, and then ' returned but to plead for 
what he cannot have. Were he less gifted and ex- 
cellent .I might feel for him less—as it is, dear 
Clara, do you wonder that his hopeless attach- 


ment wrings my heart ?—and that my pains are 


aggravated by knowing what you, too, must suf- 
fer ? - Oh that he would but love you ! or else 
my dear 8ister, that you would cease to love 
him.” 

© Both of which are equally impossible,* an- 
8wered Clara, with a mournſul smile. © But you 


- Cassie, have borne the wreck of hope—go can 
« 
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No, Cassie ; for had it been possible for human 
heart to win you, you. could not have -resisted my 


- the dast of him so dear to you. 


' me no response—and 80 I go at last, not to for- 
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f. Your example shall be mine, and together 
we will liſt our affections above the earth, and 
heaven We ghall fill our hearts. Oh God give 
him, too, Tich consolations and blessings !' 
- * —_ ey * 

©'Fhis is the last time I will trouble you, Cas- 
8ie. WYou have borne with me long and patient- 
ly. You have been very gentle in your resist- | 
ance of my entrgaties, and I—truly can I say, 1 
have been very 8elfish. But to love as Lloye— 
Oh Cassie, 80 long, 80 unrequitedly, and till 80 | 
deyotedly and unchangeably—you can pity, if 
you will not excusegne ; and Oh once, once, my 
beloved, let me kneel down at your feet and pray | 
heaven to bless you and to love you. God grant 
that if there be one blessing in this wide world 
which is- not yours, my prayers—too blessed 
hope !—may make it your own forever. I will 
not pray that you may be blessed in your love, 
for I know that on earth you will never love— 


long and earnest pleadings. You have loved, 
Cassie—and have wept upon the grave that holds 
You never told 
me this, but think you any secret of your heart 
can be hid from a love 80 keen as mine ? No; 
it 1s no secret to me—the silent idolatry of your 
goul has been long known, and has but increased 
my admiration—why not speak truly ? my adora- 
tion of your goodness. But this homage is re- 
jected—the incense of my deepest feelings wins 


get my love—no, never !—but to spare you, 
henceforth, for years at least, the presence of 
one who cannot meet you but to adore and to 


pray !? 


| heaven ? 


This passionate language was from Horace 
Willoughby. Cassie heard it in tears, but they 
were tears of pity and sorrow. She wept to 8ee 
the anguish of-that noble heart—and well she 
might ; for there 1s nothing on earth 80 touching 
as a strong heart breaking with hopeless love. 
Had it not been for the memory of her gentle 
s1ster, Cassie's compassion had well nigh con- 
quered her heart. The generous impulse of her 
80ul would have urged her strongly to the sacri- 
fice.of her own ſeelings to make her lover happy. 
But the image of the beautiful Clara looked 
mournfully into her heart, and her decision re- 
mained firm as it had been for years, She repli- 
ed—but it was in a tremulous voice. 


{1 will not hide from you these tears, nor deny 
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to you that 1 am deeply affected by the truth and 
earnestness of your love. I feel it all, Horace 
—but I must still repeat what TI have told you a 
thousand times—I have no heart to give. It 
was, as you have discovered, buried long ago. 
All that was earthly of my love, has mouldered 
away with the dust it clung to in life—but its 
Spirit, its heavenly purity returned with kts 8oul 
to the God who gave it. Can I recall it from 
Will it come down again and make its 
home on earth? Oh no—Horace, never. And 
what were my hand without my love ?” 

*I ask it not, Cassie. I ask nothing of you 
but a kind thought now and then, More selfish 
wishes than these are now at an end, I haye 
come to bid you farewell. I goto a foreign land, 
Cassie, and this is probably our last meeting on 
earth. We 8hall meet in heaven, and you will 
love me there ! 

*You go then. Poor, dear Clara !* exclaimed 
the faithful sister, forgetting everything but the 
fate of that loving girl. 

* Clara ! what of Clara? I hoped you would 
have 8aid poor—at least poor Horace.” 

*You are not alone in my sympathy. It is 
mine to see a 8ister's heart break also. Otr Hor- 
ace, could you but love her instead of me—she 
is 80 pure, and good, and beautiful, and ske would 
80 abundantly return your love—could you but 
love her, I should live and die happy in seeing 
her thus blest. Have you never discovered how 
she secretly and sorrowfully loves yon ? Oh 8he 
would die, to know that I have betrayed the hid- 
den grief that devours her, but I could not let 
you go ignorant that there is one heart that will 
weep and pray for you continually, and lay away 
its fragments in the grave ere long, untouched 
by a solitary affection save that excited by you. 
As you love me, Horace, 80 are. you loved by the 
loveliest creature—the most beautiful and gifted, 
and devoted, the sun-in all his course has ever 
shone upon. Oh sometimes breathe a prayer for 
her ; and as a reward for it; you shall always be 
remembered in mine.” 

© Bless you Cassie, dearest, toveliest ! I will 
indeed, merit that reward. I will pray for Clara 
—$he loves me—and but for you—oh Casme, but 
for you, that love had not-been vain. Comfort 
her with this assurance, if you will, and tell her 
that next to you—but no ; there is no comfort in 
s8econd-best affection to a heart that truly loves. 
But of Clara I shall think a thousand times often- 
er, than if I had not known this truth ; and her 
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| memory will be precious to me as that of a gigter. 


Farewell, Cassie—Farewell.* 
* * * * * * * 


How 8wiſtly years pass away, and how much 
that is beautiful they bear upon their wings. 
Death keeps pace with time ; they are boon com- 
panions in the work of desolation, and what one 
spares the other as surely destroys. 

There is a grave here—and a mourner. Who 
sleeps beneath the marble slab ? Read the grav- 
en letters. © Cassie Waterville, died A. D. 1825, 
aged 24.* Young, gentle, pure, she had gone 
down to her grave in peace and blessedness, 


But the lonely sister—what would not she give to 
sleep there too? What ties have earth for her ? | 
Her heart is blighted—the only one that faith- 
fully loved her is gone forever. She has gunk 
upon the grave in an agony of grief, It is a 
lonely place, 'The world haunts it not, and the 
dead, even, bless it not with their silent compan- 
ionship. It was chosen by its lovely occupant ; 
for it was the spot where he had breathed his 
love. The long branches of elms drooped loy- 
ingly around it, and roses clustered upon the 80ds. 
Silence and solitude were its guardians. Here, 
day after day, Clara stole from the world to 
weep, and pray, and strive for patience and 
strength. She had grown pale and sad, but her 
beauty was more. touching and holy than in her 
brightest hours. 

She knelt long upon her sister's grave, and 
prayed silently and earnestly for the mercy of 
God. She grew calm at last, and ceased to pray; 


but she did not rise from her humble posture, | 
for her thoughts were far away, and she forgot 


that still *he knelt and clasped her hands, and 
looked. toward heaven. She was thinking of 
Horace Willoughby. He had not yet returned 
from * the land of the east—the clime of the sun,” 
and she knew not that he &till lived and could 
ever return, But she loved him yet—better for 
having loved him long. She pressed her hands 
npon her heart as though to crowd more closely 
within it the deep, strong passion of that love ; 
and while she did 80, a low thrilling voice pro- 
nounced her name. *Clara! dear Clara !* It 
was the subject of her thoughts—Willoughby— 
who stood beside her. 

He had returned to his native land, and his 
first pilgrimage was to the shrine of his buried 
love. And when he spake to the gentle being he 
found there, he thought she too had fallen dead up- 
on the same grave, He lifted her in his arms, and 


< 
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as he gazed on her pallid face, he almost thought 
it the face of his loved Cassie—it was 80 like ! 
He felt how she had suffered, and sighed to think 
himself the cause 4 and when her first reviving 
look was fixed on him with s8uch utter joy and 
tenderness, he breathed a silent vow to God that 
he would make her happy. . - 

And did he keep his vow ? Daily, for weeks 
and months, they met at ie's grave, ' and 
while he listened to the tender enthusiasm of the 
beautiful tips that uttered her praises, he felt his 
heart yielding gradually and willingly to a new 
affection, And when he followed her to her 
home, and heard her read Cassie's favorite 
poems and sing and play her favorite s8ongs, with 
a voice even 8weeter than the one he had 80 long 
thought earth's sweetest, he could not forbear to 
tell her that she was now quite, yes, quite as dear 
as even his once 1dolized Cassie had been. 

Their union was upon earth ; Cassie's—where 
—if notin heaven ? Willoughby was constant 
throughlife; Cassie through life and through death. 
But judge not from this that I would inculcate 
the common lesson of romancers, that constancy 
in love has no existence save in woman's heart ;— 
there was not a perfect parallelism of cases here; 
for one was an affection fully and faithſully re- 
quited ; the other a passion that had grown up 
in darkness and doubt, and been carried down 
to the tomb uncheered by a solitary 8mile. Who 
cannot feel the difference ? Who cannot under- 
stand the effect ? 


ene ee  —— 
FALSE SENSIBILITY. 
Original. 
Good morning, Clarissa. You see 
that I have bestirred myself early. I dare say 
that you did not expect me 80 800n. | 


 CLarissa. No, not 80 early, I must confess. 
But it may be later than I was aware. 


MavpztLine. Indeed, your eyes look as if you 
had not slept well. ; 
CLaRissa, I] was awake until three in the 


morning, and have slept late in consequence. 

MaperLing. Well, how ts that poor old lady 
—+for you sat up with her, of course ? 

Crarissa. No, I procured a 8ubstitute. Sally, 
the maid, consefited to take my place ; for you 
must have heard by this time that M——'s new 
novel 1s out of press; and I could neither eat, 
drink, nor sleep, until I had attended to it. Old 


| | 


Mrs. W. needs 80 much waiting upon, that you 
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' withal she is an incessant talker. 


know it would have been of no use to carry the 
book there, Besides, I cannot endure interrup- 
tion when I am reading an interesting book, 1 
have: done with it, and you-shall have it, forth- 
with, if you desire. 

MavgeLing (smiling.) I would rather be ex- 
cused; * 

CLarrssa, Excused ! 
reading M.'s last,work ? 
Miss Johnson, Miss Welsh, and the Misses | 
Greenwood will say that you are very excusable; 
for they and a score of other young ladies have 
been pulling caps for the first chance to read it, 
after me. Are you not afraid of being censured 
for want of taste ? You are hardly yet an elderly 
sngle tady—ha ! ha! ha! Come, defend Jun; 
elf, Abigail ! 

MavpeLine. According to your own confession, 
this book has already. kept you from the side of a 
suffering old lady, who could hardly be satisfied 
with the 8ubstitute which you sent her. Sally is 
not a proper person for 8uch an occasion, you 
know. She is very superstitious, and Mr. W, 
is very nervous. Sally has no prudence, and 
She 1s, in more 
respects than one, an unsuitable person for a sick 
chamber. 'Therefore, your book has wrought 
mischief enough, already ; and I should prefer 
to avoid it, lest I too might be led to neglect the 


what, excused from 


welfare of those who need my oympathy and my 


attentions. 


CLARiss4. You take this matter yery seri- 
_ ously. 
Mapgring. Facts are serious things. One 


well authenticated fact is worth a hundred fic- 
tions. TI, therefore, prefer to spend what time I 
can gpare in reading those works which impart 
8olid information, You have convinced me that 
your novel has injured old Mrs. W. That is one 
fact, and I, therefore regard it seriously. 

CLARIs84. Your antipathy to fiction appears 
to me to be unadvisged. You forget that our Sa- 
vior taught with fictions or parables. 
| MapzgLing. LI have no objection to ingenious 
comparisons. You do not suppase that the Sa- 
vior - pronounced those parables merely for the 
amusement of his listeners, do you 2 | 

CLar. Neither are all romances intended for 
mere amusement. 'The moral that can be drawn 
trom them is the very essence of the tory. 

Map. I have read 8uch narratives. .Indeed, 


there are a number of instructive tales and ro- 
mances in the world. But all are not 80 ; and 


Really, Miss Waters, || 
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can you honestly say that you read ſor the 8ake 
of instruction, and improvement in virtue ? 

CLar. I think I generally do. 

May. What is the moral to this last romance 
of which you speak 80 highly. 

CLar. It inculcates virtue, benevolence ; it 
gpeaks highly of the noble qualities, such as_cour- 
age, constancy, and never-dying love. 

Map. Do not books generally speak in favor 
| of virtue ; and could you not find good examples 


in mere history ? 


CLAR. Yes, but this book puts the gloss upon 
those qualities, and renders them attractive and 
lovely. "#8 

Map. If these qualities are not lovely in our 
eyes when we see them in their unadorned 8im- 
plicity, may we not conclude that the gloss of 
which you speak is foreign, and not naturally 
connected with those virtues ? 

CLar. I do not know that I exactly understand 


you. I like to see virtue attired in a beautiful 
dress. 
Map. But. virtue is not always 80 attired. 


Ought a person to be respected in proportion to 
the quality of his dress ? 

Crar, Now I am certain that you do not un- 
derstand me. But I can explain my meaning in 
part. 'The feelings are rendered more tender 
and 8usceptible by the history of human suffer- 
ing. The eyes often overfloyy with tears, and the 
heart is deeply affected. We are made more 
alive to refined sympathies, and the woes of oth- 
ers become our own. 

Map. I thank you for the candor with which 
you have plead the cause of romggoes. I am, 
persuaded, however, that their effect is quite dif- 
ferent from that which you attribute to them. I 
never heard of one person who was reformed from 
a vicious liſe by reading those works ; but I have 
every reason to believe that many have been led 
agtray by too constant a perusal of them. The 
sympathy of which you speak could not be put in 
motion by those recitals of human' suffering, un- 
less the quality of mercy were originally present 
with you. These books draw out that sentiment, 
and'set it to work—but it is drawn out and 8et to | 
work for” no useful purpose. Perhaps that you 
have considered yourself justified by weeping 
over a tale of unſortunate love, in default of vis- 
iting a living and unfortunate being. But our 
sympathies avail nothing, unless they induce us 
to act for the benefit of those who need our 8ym- 
pathy. . 
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CLar. I cannot agree with you. The ground | 
which has been ploughed and harrowed will pro- 
duce vegetation ; but the untilled soll 1s produc- 
tive of weeds and brambles alone. "The heart 
must be taught, as well as the head, 'The heart 
that never learns to feel, will remain hard. Who 
ever heard of a miser or a murderer . who read 
romances ? 

Map. You say that the heart must be taught 
as well as the head. So let it be. It remains to 


be proved that the heart is correctly taught by the| 


perusal of romances, which draw largely upon 
our s8ympathy, without giving us any rule for di- 


recting it into a proper channel. "To teach the | 


heart, and to work upon its susceptibilities, are 
not the same thing, else a constant succession of 
dreadſal tragedies would form the best school for 
virtue. "This, however, 1s contrary to experi- 
ence. No man is rendered more merciful by 
continually witnessing the death of his fellow- 
ereatures, A practical executioner makes s8port 
of his profession. You will also recollect that 
the quality of mercy is found in the breast of a 
little child, that pity is the distinguishing trait of 
childhood. It is difficult to make a child under- 
stand how guilt cuts off an individual from the 
8y mpathies of his race. An unsophisticated mind, 
an inexperienced heart, gives its sympathy with- 
out stint or measure. But you draw a compari- 
gon between the human heart and the earth from 
which springs the herb, and other necessaries for 
the nourisghment of animal life. You say the earth 
does not produce until it has heen broken up by the 
ploughshare and the rugged teeth of the harrow. 
I will acknowledge the justice of the comparison. 
'The hard heart must become broken and contrite 
before it can yield heavenly fruit. Als0, it must 
be operated upon, before it can show its 8ympa- 
thy for real suffering. But it will yield nothing 
unless seed is placed in its bosom. In other: 
words, real deeds of charity must be performed, 
or the- continual breaking up of the heart will 
wear out the soil to no purpose. I need not cite 
many examples, You know several young ladies 
who weep over romances, and who have great 
s8ympathy ſor interesting 8ufferers ; but recollect 
one sufferer of whorh it is said, that © his counte- 
nance was marred more than the countenance of 
any man,' and there was no beauty in him which 
could render his woes romantic or interesting. 
In 8uch sufferers the devout christian sees the 
representatives of his Savior ; byt we do not read 
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of them jn noyels. You also know Margaret 


| 


Wilson, who neyer read a romance in her life, 
who never spoke of the sympathetic tear or the 
delicate s8usceptibilities of our nature ; but with 
her own hands she'maintains her aged mother 
and little brothers, and when called upon to sit 
up with the sick, never refuses, even at the close 
of a washing-day, and much less did shetever 
depute an unskilful maid to perform her duty, 
while she sighed and wept oyer the imaginary 
gorrows of Evelina Truelove and Ferdinand Ed- 
ward Corolianus Allfrill. C, 
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FLOWERS. 
Original. 
FroweRrs have been called ©the language of 
love'—* the alphabet of angels'—the fugitive 


| poetry of nature'—-phrases equally expressive 


and beautiful. Perhaps there never was a con- 
ceit of greater original 8weetness than that which 
gave passions and sentiments to these * floral 
apostles,”* of the wisdom of heaven. Fancy a 
little scene for illustration. 

A wild 8pot is this, and full of poetry. A brook 
with its voice of music, dashes through, and be- 


[neath this group of overhanging maples, leaps 


from a precipice like a bold young thing of life, 
and runs on again, laughing louder and more 
merrily than before, tossing up liquid gems to 
the 8unbeams, and casting strings of diamonds 
around the necks of the fair, sweet flowers, 'A 
pathway is worn irregularly up the steep beneath 
the shade of the maples, and at the summit, on a 
oft green bank, sits a delicate girl. She has 
known, may be, sixteen 8ummers. Her gipsey 
hat lies on the grass beside her, and her rich 
brown curls are interwreathed with wild roses, 
which are scarcely more delicate and soſft than 
her own dimpled cheeks. Gentle creature ! what 
a world of love lies in her deep blue eyes; what 
a 8till, rich shadow of thought rests upon her 
brow and around her lips, half-parted! She is 
playing with a garland of flowers, and in the 
pathway below, just far enough down to leave his 
elbow level with the turſ on which she its, stands 
a young friend of hers, gazing somewhat deyout- 
ly at her beautiful face. She is a little agitated 
just now,—the color deepens on her cheek, and 
she breaks her garland by twining it carelessly 
about her hand. 'The blossoms fall apart in her 
lap. Among them is a little blue flower of ex- 
quisite beayty called the © Forget-me-not,? and in 
the floral language, signifying true love. She 


bable we should find the sentence written, Gop 
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feels her hand a prisoner, and within it ſeryently 
pressed that little blossom of blue. She lifts her 
eyes, and a deeper language than flowers can 


| admirable” of his productions on this class of sub- 
| jects ; but though of less simple structure, neith- 
| er of these in delicate and 8oothing morality sur- 


utter, is speaking from the glance. which they 
encounter. 'Then her hand is released, and the 
* Forget-me-not* remains within. The eyes of 
him'she loves are fixed en her with a most elo- 
quent entreaty, She understands the appeal, and | 
answers by placing the flower in her bosom. | 
Not a word has been spoken, but has the © dumb 
discourse* been inaudible to their hearts? Is 
there any need of spoken yows or eloquent 
words ? Let those who have loved answer. 

A. very $8weet poetess of our own land has 
termed flowers the alphabet of angels. She must 
have had a very beautiful idea associated- with 
those words. What a pleasant study would it be, 
could one be entrusted with the key of this alpha- 
bet, to 8pell out the holy sentences which must 
be written oyer every hill and valley throughout 
our world ! Would they not all be passages of 
heavenly love ? precepts of purity, and truth, 
and gentle wisdom.? How many times is it pro- 


| 


Is LOVE ? and how many times the assurance that 
© His tender mercies are over all His works ?? 
The author of * Hyperion' says, *fI wish I 
knew the man who has called flowers * the fugi- 
tive poetry of nature.' The mind in which an 
idea 80 bright and beautiful originated, could not 
be destitute of rich fountains of thought and ſeel- 
ing. Nature has volumes of poetry. 'The heavy- 
ens are one vast book in which every star is but 
a page ; the mountains, and forests, and dark blue 
oceans, are but 80 many endless cantos which we 
may read foreyer and grow not weary ; Niaga- 
ra is a wild and solemn lyric that sings undying 
strains ; and human nature 1s a drama of count- 
less scenes, tragic and comic and sweetly pas- 
toral, which may be studied till the mind 1s old 
and worn, but will never grow dull or falter in 
its interest. | But flowers—they are the fugitive 
poetry ; the little scraps thrown out here and 
there in the happiest moments of nature's crea- 
tion ; sparkles 8struck off from a rich quarry ; 
the s8weet embodiments of all sweet sentiments ; 
the fragments of an inward beauty breaking forth 
at odd moments like the scintillations of an un- 
cultured wit. 
Horace Smith "has written a very beautiful 
© Hymn to the Flowers,* every line of which is a 
gem ; and Bryant has given us a poem called the 


passes that sweet little thing by Mary Howitt. 


©'The use of the Flowers.” 


Can there be experienced any sensation more 
exquisite than that with which we greet the first 
little blossom of s8pring ? When the warm sun- 
beams have invited us abroad in an April day, 
| and we have trodden the brown hill-sides unwel- 
| comed by a living thing, what a childish glad- 
| ness dances in our hearts at a sudden appearance 
' of a purple anemone, or dark blue violet, peeping 
from the withered grass at our feet! We would 
8it down by 1t and talk to it as to a child we loy- 
ed. Tt has a spirit of innocence and truth about 
it that wins from us an affection like that we 
yield to © human flowers !* 


ND OR 


We know not how a living plant can be regard- 
ed merely as a thing of exterior beauty—a thing 


without a soul, Wordsworth says of Peter 
Bell, 


* A primrose on the river's brim, 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more.” 


How many there are of this class in our care- 
less world. Things that are impalpable they will 
not believe exist ; if they cannot see and hear 
intellect, they have no inward sense to perceive 
it. * Nature ne'er can find the way? into their 
hearts by any of those subtle workings with which 
she makes entrance into the inner 8ouls of more 
delicately organized beings. A tiny floweret is 
her * open 8esame? to some hearts—to others the 
voice of a hurricane pleads no admittance. 


- If it be a superstition, it is at least a harmless 
and soothing one, which invests a sense of exist- 
ence in the gentle forms of plants and flowers. 
If it be a fancy, it is a 8weet and holy one, which- 
gives to them a till small voice of moral elo- 
quence. Not alone that morality which is enforced 
by them in the way of illustration ;—not an out- 
ward and abstract philosopby of which they are 
merely an explanatory apparatus, but a sweet 1n- 
dividuality of instruction—a native and uninvest- 
ed dowry of intellect which they impart through 
their own delicate organs. They talk directly 
to the heart. Their precepts go in and sanctify 
the soul. They are indeed, *the alphabet of 
angels'—more, they are angels themselves. Such 
a faith is neither without its 8ources of joy, nor 


* Death of the Flowers,* which is among the most 


its efficacy of good. Any beart may be made 
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purer and. happier by it, and with such an influ- 
ence, even error may be cherished and encour- 


aged S. OC. E. 
SIPS 
LETTERS TO ANNIE. NO. F. 
Original. 


SHAKSPEARE, 
Glen-Viola, Feb. 8. 

Dzar ANnNit : Do not laugh at me for my pre- 
8umption in choosing 80 great a gubject for my 
8imple letter. Why may not you andI talk about 
Shakspeare as well as the wisest of his admirers? 
We certainly shall not be likely to injure his rep- 
utation, and have no ambition to add fresh laurels 
to his brow by any praises our enthusiasm may 
8uggest. | 

I have been reading over my last letter to you. 
I notice one error relative to the scene of the 
Tempest. I said, *a lone 1sland in the Mediter- 
ranean'—but most of his commentators, and Ir- 
ving in a late * Knickerbocker,* have made the 
locale one of our own Bermudas. But this is of 
little consequence—no one, probably, is certain 
in this knowledge, and we care little for these 
minor points, provided we are enabled to discover 
the many thousand beauties in that wonderful 
drama, 

I have a few words to say about another beau- 
tiful- production of Shakspeare—*'The Midsum- 
mer Night-Dream.* I love this for its fairies, 
Not that I affect any peculiar admiration of the 
elfish tribe in general ; but I do exercise an es- 
pecial patronage toward these * dainty spirits? of 
Shakspeare, *Sweet Puck * is a good-natured, 
comical fellow in his way, but he is not my fav- 
orite, There 1s an occasional indelicacy in his 
thoughts and language, which I cannot overlook 
in beings of flesh and sense ; far less in the in- 
visible sprites of the fairy world. I love better 
the gentle fery with whom he holds converse. 
Her mission 1s 8weetly related. 


Pucx. How now, $pirit ! whither wander you ? 
Fai. Over hill, over dale, 
Through bush, through briar, 
Over park, over pale, 
Through flood, through fire. 
I do wander everywhere, 
Swifter than the moones sphere ; 
And I serve the fairy queen, 
To dew her orbs upon the green : 
The cowslips tale her pensioners be ; 
In their gold coats spots you ee ; 
Those be rubies, fairy favors, 
In those freckles live their 8avors : 


I must go 8eek some dew-drops here, 
And hang a pearl in every cowslip's ear, 


Cl 
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Oberon, the fairy-king, though a jealous and 


imperious lord to Titania, gains our-good will by 


his favors to the mortals that are concerned in 
the drama, He talks very sweet poetry at times 
—do you remember his description of the mer- 
maid's 8ong ? 


Thou remember*'st 
Since once I sat upon a promontory, 
And heard a mermaid, on a dolphin's back, _ - 
Uttering such dulcet and harmonious breath, 
That the rude sea grew civil at her s8ong ; 
And certain stars shot madly from their 8pheres, 
To hear the sea-matd's music. 


It is a pretty fairy scene where Titama retires 
to her couch for rest—a couch which Oberon 
describes thus. 


I know a bank whereon the wild thyme blows, 
Where ox-lips and the nodding violet grows ; 
Quite over-canopied with luscious woodbine, 
With sweet musk-roses, and with eglantine : 
There sleeps Titania, sometime of the night, 
Lulled in these flowers with dances and delight. 


She seeks this couch with her train of fays, and 
addresses them in these words : 


Come, now a roundel, and a fairy song ; 

Then, for the third part of a minute, hence ; 

Some, to kill cankers, in the musk-rose buds ; 

Some war with rear-mice for their leathern wings, 
To make my small elves coats ; and 8ome keep back 
The clamorous owl, that nightly hoots, and wonders 
At our quaint spirits. Sing me now asleep ; 

Then to your offices, and let me rest. 


The song of the fairies is a lively little carol, 
but I have no space to quote it. . A word of the 
humans concerned in the play, and I will have 
done, 

Hermia and Helena are the heroines, and their 
friendship is exquisitely described by the latter 
in one of her jealous chidings of Hermia. Shall 
I repeat it, Annie ? Do not you know something 
of a love like this ? 


Is all the counsel that we two have shared, 

The sisters* vows, the hours that we have spent, 
When we have chid the hasty-footed time 

For parting us,—0O, and is all forgot ? g 
All school-days? friendship, childhood innocence ? 
We, Hermaa, like two artificial gods, 

Have with our neelds created both one flower, 
Both on one sampler, sitting on one cushion, 
Both warbling of one song, both in one key ; 

As if our hands, our sides, voices, and minds, 
Had been incorporate. So we grew together, 
Like to a double cherry, seeming parted ; 

But yet a union in partition, 

Two lovely berries moulded on one stem : 

So, with two seeming bodies, but one heart. 


Hermia is a very gentle, pure hearted maiden, 
and her beauty' is of an exceedingly feminine 
character, Her 8weet, melodious voice comes 
to-us in every word s8he utters, like the warbling 
of a nightingale—soft, tender and full of love's 
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witchery. Her gentleness and constancy are he 
most obvious charms. | 

Helena 4s more passionate in love, but legs 
amiable in character, Her betrayal of Lysan- 
der's and Hermia's confidence to gain the ſavor 
of Demetrius, throws a shade upon her character 
that her many charms and graces can never quite 
conceal, No motive, however dictated by pas- 
sion, and excused by plausibility, can palliate 
treachery—that darkest of crimes—that most de- 
testable of vices. * 

Theseus and Hippolyta are two splendid pieces 
of mechanism, that perform ostensible offices in 
the revolution of the drama, but are too stately 
and inspired to win much of our sympathy. But 
enough. I have told you why I admire © 'The 


Midsummer's Night Dream'—I intended no com-' 


mentary -or criticism upon its beauties of style, 
plot or arrangement. In my next epistle I will 
find a subject of greater interest to you. Till 


then, adieu. EVELEEN, 
OS 
THE BREAKING OF WINTER. 
Original. 


THrx s8now-wreaths are melting away— 
From the hill-top the garland is gone ; 
And the 8oft winds are stealing a 8way 
Over mountain and valley and lawn. 


The snow-drop hath burst from its shroud, 
The pansy hath waked from its dreams ; 
The sunbeam hath conquered the cloud, 
And the ice hath abandoned the streams. 


From the valley arises the mist— 

' From the hills creeps the breath of the south ; 
And the dehcate wind-flower is kissed 
By the zephyr's impalpable mouth. 


The air breathes a soft, vernal sigh, 
From eve till the blush of the morn ; 
And the birds are abroad in the sky, 
For winter is over and gone. M. E. 
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THE SISTERS. 
Original. 
DT MISB M. A. 


DODD., 


© SKETCHING Sophie ? beg pardon for looking 
over your shoulder ! but what have you here ? 
g8omething very pretty ; also very rural and ro- 
mantic : vyerses too, underneath ! I did not know 
you were a poetess— 

A cottage white and lowly— 

Blest with affection holy — 

A wild vine clambering o'er it, 


And a green grass-plot before it— 
Such be my home. 


The Breaking of Winter. — The Sisters. 
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Roses the lattice twining, 
The sunbeams through them sbining, 
A wild vine clambering o'er it, 
And a green grass-plot before it— 
Such be my home. 


Hum—nonsense—love in a cottage—as Mr. 
Cophagus would say. 'This comes of visiting 
country cousins, reading novels under a tree, and 
taking long strolls by -moonlight. I suspected 
gomething of the kind, when you gave such a 
glowing account of your summer 8s0journ at 
Grove Farm; and though you said but little 
about a certain person you there met every day ; 
the varying color of your cheek and lighfing up 
of your eye told more than words; I know who 
is the hero of your dreams, Sophie. Did I not 
8ee Herbert Gray kiss your hand last night when 
we came. in from a walk on the Battery ? You 
need not blush so deeply, for there is no great 
harm in having one's hand kissed ; but do you 
think father would consent to your marrying a 
person without fame or fortune ? I speak to warn 
you, sister ! I fear you are becoming too strongly 
attached to him.” 

©I will never marry Herbert, or any one, 
against my father's wishes ; but why should he 
oppose it, if want of wealth is his only fault ? You 
know dear Sara, I care not for spþlendor or fash- 
ion. I desire not to dwell in lofty mansions, for 
I know that contented and happy hearts are less 
often found there than in more humble habita- 
tions ; but why may not Herbert become wealthy ? 
His profession has led many to honor and for- 
tune,” 

©I know it, but it requires the labor of years ; 
and then he belongs to a poor and obscure fami- 
ly, much beneath our own, which is another: ob- 
jection. For my part I have resolved never to 
marry any one who is not rich. I prefer these 
lofty halls, to a lowly dwelling, this Brussels car- 
pet, to a sanded floor. I would rather sit at my 
piano in silken robe and gems arrayed, than sing 
at-a wheel like Rogers' Lucy— 

© In russet. gown and apron blue.” 
I think a walk up Broadway or a call at Stew- 
art's, would suit me better than rambling the 
fields or milking the cows; and music at the 
opera or the brilliance of a ball room, 1s far bet- 
ter than the singing of birds or the most delecta- 
ble moonshine. Let others talk about * country 
contentments,* but give me a city'life ; and I 8igh 
for no cottage, unless it be a cottage ornee, 
where I might go with a pleasure party to kill a 


| few of the longest and warmest summer days. 
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mouth whether this be the truth, ere I come to 
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Now you look upon me 80 pitiful ; as though you 
thought I had not chosen the ©better part;* but 
do hasten to the window ! quick sister ! for here 
is Grant with his grays, in an elegant new cha- 
riot. There, he sees me, and 1s kissing his hand, 
Now he stops, and will wish me to ride of course, 
He is a foolish dandy, and I do not like him oyer- 
much ; but he is worth his thousands and I shall 
g00n have him at my feet. Dry your eyes now, 
my dear little sister, and give me a kiss: I am 
Sorry to have made you weep, but all I said was 
meant for your good. I will say nothing against 
your favorite to the powers that be, for he is a 
goodly youth, and a worthy. Adieu Sophie ! I 
am off with my beau. I will tell him you are 
taking drawing lessons of Mr. Herbert Grey, 
also learning the art of stringing rhymes ; and 
then he will excuse you for not coming to listen 
to his compliments,” 

Alas for Sophie ! she had been s8uddenly wak- 
ened from a happy dream. She sighed heavily 
as she looked forth from the window and s8aw her 
sister depart ; then sitting down by the table on 
which lay her cottage sketch, she leaned her 
head upon her hands, and the tears again 8welled 
in her s8oft blue eyes. 

*Poor Herbert ! I must no longer 8mile upon 
him : my kind good father will not approve of it; 
but how can I give him up ? how can I treat him 
coldly ? It were better if we had never met ; and 
yet—Ah TI hear his voice in the hall ! but I can- 
not see him with these tell-tale eyes: I mugst 
plead a headache in excuse, and I might well add 
a heartache also.” 

It was not long after the conversation we have 
recorded, that Sophie one morning received a 
gummons to attend her father in the library. Pale 
and agitated, she obeyed; for she knew that 
Herbert had been with him nearly two hours, 
and that her fate would now be decided. 

*My dear child,” said her father, kindly taking 
her hand as 8he entered, © compose yourself; you 
have done nothing to displeage me. Here is a 
very worthy youth, whose only fault seems to be 
his poverty, which he wishes you to share, with 
him ; and he seems to think you are willing 80 
to do; but I would fain hear from your own 


any decision. I can sympathize in his feelings, 
for I was once poor myself, and attached to one 
for whose hand I could hardly hope ; but my em- 
ployer took me into partnership, and gave me his 


1 


but I forget not the legs prosperous days of my 
youth, and never look with contempt upon any 
however lowly. I would rather my dear Sophie 
should remain with me always, but I.cannot ex» 
pect it ; or that she should wed some one who 
would not take her 80 far from her friends, and 
who could support her in the manner to which 
she has been accustomed ; but wealth does not 
always confer happiness, and I have no power 
over her affections. If you marry Herbert Grey, 
my daughter, you will be obliged to go away 


| among strangers, and help him to make his way in 


the world. He is likely to do well, and I believe 
he will, or I could not think of giving you to him: 


but there is my good friend Colonel Lee, who 


would be happy to obtain you for a wife, and has 
requested me to use my influence in his behalf. 
He is not 80 young as Herbert, but far from be- 
ing a disagreeable man ; with a fine fortune, and 
would make a deyoted husband. 1 have thus set 
before you the advantages and disadvantages of 
your two suitors, and now how long a time 8hall 
I give you to decide between them ?” 
* Not a day, not an hour, father, if I am ſree 
to choose.* Then turning to Herbert, who in 
his anxiety to know her decision, had almost un- 
consciously advanced close to her ide, she put 
her hand confidingly in his, and with a 8weet look 
of trusting affection, added, © Herbert, I am thine! 
and thine only !” 

©I thought such would be your. choice, my 
daughter, and you have my fervent blessing, my 
free consent, Mr. Grant and your sister have 
appointed an early day for their marriage : your 
friend here, thinks a double wedding would not 
be amiss, as he is obliged 8o0on to be at his wes- 
tern location ; and I leave you to settle the mat- 
ter with him ; you will undoubtedly find him a 
special pleader.” | 

Nothing else was now talked of, in the fashion- 
able circle to which they belonged, but the ap- 
mroaching marriages of Sara and Sophie. As is 
usual in 8uch cases many idle and useless re- 
[marks were niade by their proſessed friends. 
They thought Sophie was a fool to marry a man 
with no fortune, and she 80 beautiful, and 80 much 
admired. 'To be s8ure he was handsome, agree- 
able and clever, and they supposed she. loyed him, 
or thought she did at any rate, for there could be 
no other reason why she should © throw hergself 
away.' As for Grant and Sara, they did not think 
there was much love lost between them. He was 


daughter, and fortune has since s8miled upon me ; 


rich enough for anybody, and that was all She 
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cared about in marrying him ; for he was © bate- 


ful looking,” and * no better than he should be,” 
but money could make up for everything. And 
80 their tongues never stood till, till the wedding 
day was fairly over, and both brides had departed; 
one to her western home, the other on a gay bri- 


dal tour ; and then 8ome new * nine days wonder” | 


claimed attention and furnished a fresh theme for 
gossIping. 

Five years had passed away, during which Sara 
and Sophie, like too many married sisters, had 
geldom written each other ; when the following 
letters passed between them, bearing nearly the 
same date, and with these we shall close this s81m- 
ple tale, leaving our readers to meditate upon. its 
moral, and to decide which had made the wisest 
choice. 


My DzaresT S1sTER : Many times have I ta- 
ken my pen to address you, but I have &o much 
to 8ay, and of 80 painful a nature, that again and 
again, I defer the task ; for when we are unhap- 
py, and know that unhappiness to be the conse- 
quence of our own folly, we dislike to confess it, 
even to our dearest friends. But I have ever 


. been free to confide to you all my thoughts, and 


will still continue 80 to do, though the relation of 
my griefs cannot but be painful to us both. Yet 

your s8ympathy will be 8ome consolation, though 

I know that while you pity, you must also con- 

demn. Can I say to you my sister, who are 80 

blest in possessing and returning your husband's 

affection, that I married a man who I did not, and 

could not love ; and one who. was himgelf inca- 

pable of cherishing for any one a true and pure 

attachment. I knew he was idle and dissipated, 

but you are aware how much such vices are over- 

looked in the highest circles if he who practices 

them carries the stamp of wealth and fashion at- 

tached to his name. Wealth and fashion !—it 

was for these I sacrificed my happiness and peace; 

and Oh how many have offered themgelves as 
victims at the game ghrine ; but alas ! I am mor- 
alizing when it 1s too late. I was married to a 
fortune. We had a splendid house furnished in 

the latest and most costly style ; we kept a host 
of servants to do our bidding ; we gave the most 
elegant dinners and the largest parties of any 

among our extensive circle of acquaintance, and 
a continual round of gaiety and pleasure occupi- 
ed our time ; pleasure did I s8ay ? Oh Sophie! a 
life 'of what the world calls pleagure, is a weary 

life ! and when the novelty wore off; when I was 

no longer © the bride,” admired and compliment- | 
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ed, I began to feel a distaste for 8uch pursuits ; 
and when ill health confined me at home, and he 
who should have remained to comfort and cheer, 
neglected me to spend his days with a set of idlers 
and his nights at-the gaming table ; then, I re- 
pented my choice ; then, I learned that the wife 
who is not united to her husband by the tie of af- 
tection, is of all beings most wretched. Wealth 
80 lavishly 8quandered could not last forever, and 
what was not spent in extravagant housekeeping, 
was wasted in a more criminal manner till all 
was gone—yes, my sister, all—our house and 
furniture are 8old—the claims of half our credi- 
tors cannot be satisfied, and my husband ha#gone 
I know not whither, My father has kindly taken 
me home, and he neyer reproaches me with. a 
word or look, though you know he disliked Grant 
from the first, and advised me never to marry 
him. To make my cup of sorrow overflow, my 
little boy, my darling Herbert, who I hoped would 
copy your husband's virtues while: bearing his 
name, was 8uddenly carried to the grave by an 
infectious disease. He was my only comfort, 
my only hope in life, and now my. heart is indeed 
broken. 'This affliction is 80 recent, I cannot 
dwell upon it at present, I will write to you again 
when the bitterness of my grief has abated, ifthat 
time ever comes. O Sophie ! I can say no more, 
for my eyes fill fast with bitter and blinding tears. 
I need not ask you to write. I know your affec- 
tionate heart will not long leave me to s8igh for 
its 8xympathy, and I shall count the hours till your 
answer comes, Heaven bless you, my sister, 
and ever spare you the grief and regret which 
press 80 heavily upon the heart of your affection- 
ate and unhappy SARA. 


Had Sophie received her sister's letter but one 
day 800ner, she would not have sent the follow- 
ing account of her own happier lot. 


My BEeLoveD S1s8TER : A long time has been 
allowed to pass away since we have written any 
thing to each other. It ought not 80 to be. Those | 
80 near and dear as sisters should never allow 
neglect or indifference to grow up between them, 
however widely separated. 1 think of you every 
day, and every day resolve to write ; but time 
passes 8wiſtly, and I do not adbere to my resolu- 
tion. I will defer it no longer. I have sat me 
down at the earliest hour of a breezy morning, 
with fragrant zephyrs and bright sunbeams, steal- 
ing through the roses at my cottage window, to 
communicate to my dear Sara some of the over- 


flowing happiness of my heart. If you recollect 
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the little sketch which led to an interesting but 
painful conversation between us, six years ago, 
you have in your.mind's eye a picture of my pres- 
ent home ; for Herbert took that as his model, 
and he has it framed and carefully preserved in 
our own room ; I therefore need not describe our 
habitation, and of the scenery around ; I will only 
8ay it 1s very beautiful. Here, I am perfectly 
happy, perſectly contented. My husband real- 
izes, and more than realizes, all my hopes. He 
is as deyoted, as tender, and true, as when he 
first 80ught and won my heart ; and I have never 
for ong moment regretted the hour which made me 
his. Wy little Sara is beautiſul as a cherub ; she 
talks as fast as her aunt, and is quite a compan- 
ion for me when my husband is gone from home. 
Our residence is just out of a flourishing village, 
and not far from the borders of a magnificent 
prairie, which s8tretches away to seemingly an in- 
terminable extent ; with a carpet spread over the 
whole of its vast surface green as emerald and 
8oft as velvet ; with clumps of majestic oaks that 
have flourished, for centuries ; and many flowers 
which are carefully cultivated at the East, bloom- 
ing spontaneous in wild and beautiful luxuriance. 

With so much to charm the eye, and elevate 
the thoughts in the scenes around me ; with my 
botany, my pencil and my child, to divide and 
occupy the time, it never hangs heavy on my 
hands, and I am not lonely even when Herbert 
is away ; and when he is with me the enjoyment 
is doubled, for he takes an interest and a share 
in all my pursuits. Often, in the till 8summer 
evenings, we sit beneath our woodbine-covered 
porch /in © the most delectable moonshine*' that 
ever lit this lovely land, and Herbert's octave 
flute turns the silence around to melody. 
times sing my old familiar lays, and he says—the 
flatterer—that my voice grows 8weeter every day. 
I am growing egotistical, but you are my sister, 
and will excuse it. Write me as freely about 


yourself and your occupations, everything will be || 


mteresting. Remember me to Mr. Grant, and 
give a kiss to your dearlittle boy. 
father how contented, how blest I am, and be- 
heve me, my dear Sara, there is such a thing as 
happiness and * love in a cottage.” | | 


Ever yours, Sormrre GREY. 
Hartford, Ot. 


KinvNess to all, wins many a blessing ; vigit- 
-ing the sick, and pron "44 ber their waats, 
knits soul to soul with gushing feelings. _ 


I 8ome- |} 


TRUST NOT TOO MUCH. 
Original. bo 


TRrvusT not too much the world's delusive 8mile, 

Dark cares will come its joys can ne'er beguile ; 
Trust not too much in hope, though bright the ray, 
And sweet the light with which she gilds our way, — 
Yet trust her not too much ; she will thy heart betray. 


Trust not too much in friendship's sacred ties, 

Woe to the heart whose all of comfort lies 

Enshrined amid the forms of much loved friends ! 

If earth no shade with this sweet union blends, 

Death hs AS hand these cherighed beart-strings 
rends. 


But if thou wouldst enjoy what earth can give, 
Look to the 8source of life and learn to live; 
Thy Father's law with strictest care falfil, 
Bowing thy heart to meet His sovereign will, 

If weal or woe betide, to trust His goodness 8till. 


Then shall indeed thy heart with pleasure glow, 
The blessed streams of peace around thee flow : 
Earth has no wealth can be compared to this, 
She has no lot 80 full of heavenly bliss ; 
Look upward then and live ; thou canst not live amiss. 
M, G. 
Boston, Mass. 


(>= ment Jos) 


A DIALOGUE FOR SABBATH SCHOOLS. 
Original. 


WuHiTTEN. I have just been reading the account 
of St. Paul's visit to Athens, and find a new in- 
terest and charm in it every time I read it. 
HovrT. It has been 80 with me, and 1 do not 
know how many times I have read it with the 
remembrances of our lessons on ancient history. 
W. Yes, without them we lose much of the 
force of the apostle's reasenings, and cannot dis- 
.cern his ingenuity and eloquence as we can with 
their aid. 
H. 'To what would you particularly refer, ? 
W. To.the introduction. A reader unacquaint- 


'Tell my good || 


ed with history would not dream that in. the. very 
opening of St. Paul's. digcourse there is a display 
of great 8kill in approaching his subject, 

H. I do not know that I have noticed. that pax- 
ticular—please explain your meaning. 

| W. You know that it was a law in Athens.that 
no. one, on penalty of death, should introduce. a 
new. god, without leave of the. sacred tribunal. 

| H. Yes, I have read of guch a law, avd thought 
it strange. that the wisdom of the. ages. did. not 
S$how. them. the folly of men. making gods. 

W. True, The Apoatle, of counge, would 
elude, the. penalty of that law, fox the, Deity be 
preached; was. certainly a new-one to them, and 
{he therefore referred, to. an altar erected. with an 
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inscription— To the unknown God, and, said he, 
*Whom therefore, ye ignorantly worship, him 


declare I unto you.” 
H, That was admirable, for as there was an 


altar thus erected, they could not blame the apos- 
tle for declaring the unknown God, and he im- 
plied that ignorantly they at that shrine had wor- 
shipped the true God. 

W. Did you ever meet with an account of the 
origin of that altar ? 

H. Yes ; it is 8aid that about 600 years before 
the birth of Jesus, there was a terrible pestilence 
in Athens, and to avert the continuance of the 
calamity, sacrifices were offered to all the dei- 
ties, but without avail. 

W. That was like what was done by the Pope 
and Cardinals in Rome when the cholera raged. 
They carried a black image of the Virgin through 
the 8treets to avert the calamity, and found no 
good, while the inhabitants of other cities had 
recourse to cleanliness, temperance in food and 
drink, and other rational means, and were blest. 

H. Well, as the Athenians obtained no relief, 
a philosopher, of great reputation for wisdom, 
advised them to take some sheep to Mar's Hill, 
there let them loose, and follow them till they lay 
down to rest—then to sacrifice to the god near 
whose altar they might be. 

W. A singular method indeed to find out what 
deity they should worship with success. 

H. Nevertheless they did do 80, but it 80 chan- 
ced that when the sheep stopped they were in an 
open place where there was no altar or temple, 
and the people therefore took them and sacrificed 
them to the unknown God, who had caused the 
pestilence, and reared an altar to his honor which 
was the original of the kind St. Paul 8aw, _ 

W. It is indeed a pljeasing thought that this 
circumstance, 80 long before the christian era, 
should prepare the way for the great apostle to 
preach undisturbed the doctrine of the One True 
and Living God. Without the existence of such 
an altar, it is difficult to tell how he would have 
been permitted to declare the truths he did preach. 

H. True, and we know not but that these two 


incidents, separated by 650 years, had a connec-| 


tion 1n the all-wise Mind, and that man's ignor- 
ance in the one case prepared the way for the 
8uccessful introduction of the wisdomrof heaven 
in the other. | 

W. Yes, and that convinces me how we should 
always remember that God operates for ages to 
come as well as for the present generation, and 
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that in calamities that now afflict us, there may 
be concealed the greatest blessings, as is seen'in 
Joseph's history. 

H. We too often forget that, or else we should 
more seek out the good of trials and afflictions, 
and not suffer them to overwhelm us, 

W. Very true ; and we see this want of right 
judgment and feeling often manifested when- a 
storm is raging. How many complain bitterly 
because it disables them for some business or 
pleasure, and how few think of its blessings in 
purifying [the atmogphere, filling the springs and 
wells, and watering the earth to make it fruitful 
in due time. 

H. And how singular are many in this respect. 
One day they will scold terribly because they 
have not water enough to wash with, and the next 
day will scold because it rains, forgetting that if 
the air is not then fit to dry and permit them to 
trip out on a visit, they soon will find the rain has 
provided a rich blessing for the next washing day, 
besides making all nature look bright. 

W. Yes, and while one farmer thinks it too 
bad that his hay should be so much wet, another 
frets because the same rain could not continue a 
little longer for the benefit of his corn field, and 
80 neither is suited, 

H. The same as it was with the Jews with re- 
gard to John the Baptist and our Lord. 'They 8aid 
John had an evil spirit in him, because he was 
austere, and that Jesus was a glutton and a wine 
bibber, because he was 80 8ocial and free, and 
could eat with publicans and sinners. 

W. Yes, and the Savior likened them to mu- 
sicians in the market place, who tried gay music 
and 8ad music, and could not suit the people. 

H. Well, let us learn to have a disposition to 
enjoy what may be enjoyed, without lessening it 
by complaints. 


W. © For a poor, and weak, and erring <hild 
of dust, 
Should not wonder or murmur, but hope 
and trust.” 
— EC _C———— 
Lovers. Ninon de L'Enclos observes, that 
*if a man gives a woman wealth, it is only a proaf 
of his generosity ; but that if he gives her his 
time, it is a proof of his love.” is, however, 
cannot be considered as a conclusive proof, for, 
in giving their time, many men bestow that which 
is of no value to themselves or others. ; 
Music. Mugic often awakens long sleeping 
echos in the soul ; and though never heard be- 
fore, seems familiar to the ear, as 80Me VOICE, 
loved in childhood, remembered in a drearn. 
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Notices, 


IFPADVANCE PAY. It has become absolutely 
necessary for us to observe in future the following rule: 
All new subscribers must pay one year in advance, un- 
less their names are sent by some agent, who will see 
to the settlement of the same. The Universalist and 
Ladies Repository is a permanently established work, 
and 8ubscribers run no risk in paying one year in ad- 
vance ; whereas many persons who subscribe, are ut- 
terly unknown to us. All persons, therefore, who are 


unknown to us, will ee the propriety of paying one 
year in advance, 


x37 BACK NUMBERS, £71! All persons who 
8ubscribe during the volume, must take the back Nos. 
of the volume. No subscription can be taken for less 
than one volume. 25 cts, will be added to every three 
months unnecessary delay in the payment of each 


year's 8ubscription. To these terms the publisher feels 
that he mus! adhere. 


NxEzw STorx. The office of the Repository is re- 
moved to the new arfd commodious building two doors 
above the old stand—on the corner of Franklin Ave- 
nue—38 Cornhill. In this building are the store of A. 
Tompkins, the office of the Repository, Mr. Bang's 
Printing Establishment, and Mr. Herbert's Bindery, 80 
that the connection will afford the opportunity to our 
friends to do business in reference to Books and Sta- 
tionery, Printing, and Binding, together, with ease. 
Of © our Printer* we have spoken and till speak in 
full recommendation to our friends, and would speak 
equally 80 in behalf of our Binder—Mr. Thomas Her- 
bert, who is a fine young man, deserving the patronage 
that may be extended to him, 

To the New Store we invite our friends. They will 
find a good assortment of Books and Stationery there, 
and any accommodations they can desire. The build- 
ing is seventy feet deep, and one of the neatest in the 
city. And in the rear part there is an excellent room 
for the accommodation of our friends visiting the city. 

3 Ministering Brethren and Laymen visiting the 
city have often felt the want of a place where without 
formalities they could meet with the neighboring minis- 
ters, for business and sociality. The little room they 
have in former times been crowded in is burned up, 
and- in the new building on the s8ame ground there is 
all they can need, and they are respectfully invited to 
avail themselvyes of the privileges there afforded them. 
They will there find the denominational and secular 


papers, and will always be welcomed. Remember No. 
388 Corihill, Boston. 


Tart DuTixs or YounG MrEn. Such is the title of 
a new work about to be published by a A. Tompkins, 


and will probably be for sale about the 20th of March. 
It cons18ts of Six Lectures, 
Richmond, Va. 


ist Church in Richmond, and more recently in the Uni- 
versalist Church in Charlestown, Mass. to very large 
congregations, and universally admired. At their de- 
livery in Charlestown, the 8pacious church there was 
crowded, and the admiration great. They will be 
found to be valuable—full of thought and s8ound 8ense 
—the poetry of truth, and eloquence of deep felt seri- 
ousness and earnestness. Br. Chapin is regarded here 
as a very eloquent preacher, and the reader of this 
volume will find that his elequence is not all in man- 
ner, but its Soul and beauty is matter—elegant and 
harmonious language embodying s80und and important 
truths. The following is the prospectus :—All pros- 


by Rev. E. H. Chapin, of | 
They were delivered in the Universal- | 


' pectuses in the hands of those who have obtained 8ub- 
scribers, are requested to be sent in immediately. 

* The author-of this work does not expect to gurpass 
or to equal the valuable books upon the 8same gubject 
already before the public. He does not pretend to set 
forth new ideas and duties. But his object is to do good 
—to impress the importance of right action, in every 
position and relation, upon the class whom he address- 
es. He would contribute his aid, 8uch as it may be, in 
establishing the great principle of duty in the heart. 
He would humbly speak for his country and for the 
age—for righteousness and truth—for humanity, and 
for God, The work consists of Six Lectures, the top- 
ics of which are : I. Self Duties, II. Social Duties. II. 
Duties as Citizens. IV. Intellectual Duties. V. Mor- 
al Duties. VI. Concluding Lecture. - It is calculated 
that it will form a book of not less than 200 pages, well 
printed and neatly bound. To be ready by the 20th of 
March, Price 50 cts. Seven copies for $3. All those 
friendly to the object, are respectfully requested to use 


their exertions to circulate the work, Abel Tompkins, 
No. 38 Cornhill, Boston. 


Tyr CuRIsTIAN's TRIUMPH, &c. All persons 
holding prospectuses of this work by Br. Adams, and 
who have obtained 8ubscribers, are requested to make 


| returns by the first of April, as then the work will be 


out of press. We hope our friends, especially;our 818- 
ters in the faith and service of Universalism, have ex- 
erted themselves in behalf of this work. They will be 
engaged in a good work who aid the circulation of this 
volume. It is full of comfort, truth and interest. 


NAZARENE. Br. Gihon is informed that the Repos- 
itory has been regularly mailed to his address at 


{ Heightstown, N.J. from the commencement of the vol. 


We have had no orders to alter it ; but shall hereafter 
send it to Philadelphia. -We like the Nazarene much. 
Br. S. W. Fuller is a workman indeed. God bless him ! 


Tur PLAain Guipe To UNIVERSALISM : Designed 
to lead inquirers to a belief of that doctrine, and be- 
lievers tothe practise of it. By Thomas Whittemore. 
Br. Whittemore has is8ued a work which for mechani- 
cal beauty will compare with any one as yet published 
in the order, and is really pleasant to look on, for its 
clear type and nice paper. The largeness of the type 
and whiteness of the paper, will make it very welcome 
to the aged inquirer or believer ; and we are sure that 
the perusal will be as agreeable, if the right prepara- 
tion of mind and heart is enjoyed. We received-.the 
work after all our notices were made up, and therefore 
have had no time to examine it. The outline of the 
work is given in our former notice—See No. for Jan. 
—and we are confident that we are safe in commend- 
ing it to the very careful attention of our patrons and 
friends, and to-the public. We shall refer again to it 
in our- next, and apologize to Br. W. for this meagre 
notice by the lateness of the hour we received it, re- 
marking to our readers that it is just out of press. The 
volume is large duodecimo, 408 pages, and bound very 
neatly ; price $1. It can be had at this office. 


UNIVERSALISM AGAINST PARTIALISM. A new 
work is announced by Br. W. M. Fernald, of Newbu- 
ryport, under the above title. It will consist of a se- 


| r1es of discourses, delivered in that town, upon the 


great controverted questions pending between the ad- 
vocates of Universalism and those of antagonist doc- 
trines. It will, doubtless, be a work of merit, for the 
author is a deep thinker, and writes with energy and 


force. It will contain from 250 to 300 duodecimo. pa- 
ges, and will be neatly printed and bound. | Had we 


-ed at this office. 


room, we would gladly give mp to the whole. pros- 
pectus, which contgins an outline of the work. Returns 
of 8ubscriptions are requested to be made as 800n as 
pos8ible to Br. Fernald. Subscriptions will be receiv- 


SanBATHE ScnooL ConTRIBUTOR. We perceive 
that a prospectus is out for a new volume of this pa- 
per, by Br. E. N. Harris, Lynn, Mass. to commence in 
May next. We have watched the progress of this 
work, and must say that it has been much improved— 
its interest has gradually increased, and its coming 18 
ape! with-pleasure by the young. Let it be encour- 
aged. 


LaYymMan's LzeGacy, Vol. II. In the * Union? for 
Feb. 22d. we find an announcement of the publishment 
of the second volume of the © Layman's Legacy,” by 
Henry Fitz. It is expected that it will be published 
early in April, and will contain a continuation of the 
discussion of important doctrines and morals, in the 
bold and severe s8tyle that characterizes the author's 
writings. The 8ame author announces the forthcom- | 
ing of another work entitled, * A choice between two 
horns of a dilemma ; an essay on the present condition 
and future prospects of the Jews ; addressed to the 
descendants of Abraham.” It -is proposed to publish it 
in 18mo. size, bound in fine muslin, and to be afforded 
at 50 cts. Subscriptions received at this office. 


A Di1scvuss1o0n of the Doctrines of Endless Misery and 
Uniyersal Salvation, in an Epistolary Correspondence be- 
tween Alexander Campbell, (Baptist,) of Bethany, Va., 
and Dolphus Skinner, (Universalist,) of Utica, N. Y. Such 
is the title of a new work about to be published, and * will 
cons1st of forty letters (twenty by each disputant, and occu- 
pying equal s8pace) besides six or 8even 8horter prelimini- 
nary letters by Messrs. Spencer, Campbell, Montgomery" 
and Skinner. It will fill between 400 and 500 pages—it 
will be neatly bound, and lettered, and furnished to 8ub- 
scribers at the very low price of oNE DOLLAR per Copy. 
The four following are the momentous questions discussed 
in this controversy : 1. Are Sheol, Hades and Gehenna, 
(translated Hell,) or either of them, ever used in the Scrip- 
tures to express a place, or state, of endless misery? 2. 
Do the words Olem, Aion, Aionios, &c. (translated ever- 
lasting,) when applied to the punishment of the wicked, 
mean duration without end? 3. Is there any word in hu- 
man language thgt expresses duration without end, which is 
not apphied to the future punishment of the wicked, or 
which can certify us that God, angels or 8aints, shall have 
duration without end? 4. Shall eternal life (meaning there- 
by endless holiness and happiness) be, according to the 
Scriptures, the ultimate destiny of all mankind ? Of the first 
and 8econd questions A. Campbell takes the affirmative, and 
D. Skinner of the third and fourth. This work was pub- 
lished, as the letters were written, periodically, in the Mil- 
lenial Harbinger and the Evangelical Magazine and Gospel 
Advocate, from February 1837, to July 1838, when the 
Discussion was brought to a close ; and now. for the first 
time it is published in book form by itself, and offered to 
the public. No questions can be of deeper moment to. the 
theological student, or the inquirer after truth, than those 
here discuss8ed. What justice has been done to these ques- 
tions by either side, the reader must judge after carefully 
perusing the same. 'The work will be put to press at an 
early day, and it is expected it will be ready for delivery to 
8ubscribers by the time the spring business and the naviga- 
tion of the canal shall commence. Any person paying $5 
shall receive 8ix copies of the work. No trust will be al- 
lowed, but payment down required in all cases, except 
where persons ordering the work are known to be perfect- 
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ed. Subscriptions and orders for the Digcussion to be re- 
turned as early as possible, either to D. Skinner, O. Hatch- 
inson, or the Magazine and Advocate office, Utica, N. Y. 
Also. P. Price, Union office, N. Y. ; J. H. Gihon & Co., 
Nazarene office, Philadelphia ; A. Tompkins, Ladies* Re- 
pository office, and Thomas Whittemore, Trumpet office, 
Boston.; Rev. E. H. Chapin, Richmond, Va. ; Gad Cha- 
pin, Louisville, Ky. ; and J. A. Gurley, office of Star in 
the West, Cincinnati, Ohio, will act as agents /in disposing 
of the work to subscribers living nearer to them than to 
Utica. As the volume cannot be sent by mail, those or- 
dering it will either call for the work at the office of publi- 
cation, or designate how and where it shall be sent, and it 
will be sent at their risk.” 


Tux ExyosiToR AnD UNIvVERSALIST REVIEW. 
We hail with pleasure the 2d No. of the new volume, 
because of its intrinsic worth, and the need of guch a 
work in our denomination. The contents of this No. 
are of a high order, and consist of, Art. 1. Scripture 
Doctrine of the Logos, or the Word, John i. 1, &e. by 
Rev. W. E. Manley ; 2. The Minister and the Pulpit, 
by Rev. T. B. Thayer ; 3. Use and Importance of Bib- 
lical Archeology, by Rev. Q. A. Skinner ; 4. Interpre- 
tation of Figures in the prophetic and poetical parts of 
the Scriptures, by the Editor ; 5. Literary Notices— 
* Means and Ends,” by Miss Sedgwick, and *© Shanty 
the Blacksmith,” by Mrs. Sherwood. We can give but 
one reason why the Exzpositor is not better patronized, 
and that is, our brethren do not know the worth of 
the work, and its connection with the progress of the 
great and holy cause of truth. That, at least, one 
work for elaborate articles of research and critical 
talent, should be sustained in the order of Universal- 
ists, is no longer a matter of controversy ; and we 
must consider it a $ubject of lamentation that the pub- 
lishers must still publish the fact—that they have not. 
received, as yet, sufficient to pay the expenses of the 
last year's publication. We call upon non-8ubscribers 
to consider this work, and see if they do not feel that 
they will benefit themselves by extending their patron- 
age ; and we call upon 8ubscribers to make it a matter 
of importance to punctually remit their subscriptions to 
the publisghers. We earnestly commend the work to 
every student and young minister, and assure them that 
the work will be eyer valuable to them. 


1PÞ LETTERS—PosTAGE—PROSPECTUSES.—We 
receive altogether too many prospectuses by mail tax- 
ed with the postage, and this should not be. Let it be 
remembered that, prospectuses should be returned by 
private conveyance, or the postage paid by the sender, 
unless the 8ender has a number of subscribers to return. 


TP The © The Christian's Triumph,” and © Chapin's 
Lectures,” being bound books cannot be sent by mail, as 
is often requested ; they must be sent for by stage, or 
by persons coming to the city, or directions explicitly 
given to whom, what place, and how the books should 
be directed and sent. 


StERMONs ON THE BURNING OF THE LEXINGTON. 
The press has teemed with sermons on the melancholy 
calamity that sent a shock of terror and sorrow through- 
out the whole nation, and it is well that the teachings 
of wisdom in this event, should be brought home to the 
hearts of the thousands who need to feel more deeply the 
instability of all earthly things, the need of prudence, 
the worth of religious trust and hope. We have re- - 
ceived two of these occasional sermons, published,— 


ly responsible, and to them but a short credit can be allow- | 


| the one by Br. Le Fevre of New York City, the other 
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by Br. T. D. Cook, of Utica, N. Y. Of their excellence 
we-cannot decide other than by a hasty glance, as the 
press is waiting for-this notice, and this glance tells us 
that they are interesting and of value. They may be 
had at this office. Price of the first, 12 1-2 cts.—the 
other 6 cts. The former we perceive was repeated by 
4 request, and doubtless deserved the compliment 
paid it. 


LasT QUARTER OF THis VOLUME. It will be 8een 
by the date that this No. commences the last quarter 
of the present volume, and now js the time for delin- 
quents to. forward without delay their $ubscriptions, 
We are getting ready to end well, and commence well 
again, and hope that our patrons will be patrons in- 


deed. 


To RraDtrs AnD CoRREsPONDENTS. Several 
articles prepared for this No. have been crowded out. 
Among them a fine poem from Mrs. N. T. Munroe, which 
will be given in our next, as we hope will also some 
other article from her pen. * The Bridal' in our next. 
The author of * Trust not too Much,” we hope will ac- 
cede to our solicitations to favor us with continued 
contributions, assured that they will always be welcom- 
ed. We thank J. P. F. of Troy, Mo. for his interest 


in our s8uccess and for his efforts in our behalf. * He is a" 


good agent!” 8ays our publisher, and we feel grateful to 
him, as good agents are essential to the permanent pros- 
perity of any work. 

© Tales for Children * by Juliet, are very gratefully 


received, and a continuation is earnestly desired. The 
commencement will be in our next. 


— 


Monthly Reeord, 


DzprcaTion. A new and ocommodious church was 
dedicated in Amoskeag, N. H., on the 12th of February. 
Sermon by Br. A. C. Thomas. We learn that the pros- 
pects of the s8ociety in this place are very flattering, and the 
co-operation of a judicious pastor with the efforts of the ar- 
dent friends there, must produce” great good. We regret 
we wore prevented from attending the dedication. A Un- 
jon Church was dedicated in Wilmot, N. PH. Feb. 6. Ser- 
mon in A. M, by Rev. Mr. Harding, Methodist ; in the 
P. M. by Br. J. P. Atkinson. A union church was dedi- 
eated in Tunbridge, Vt. Feb. 5. Sermon by Br. R. Streeter. 


WiTHDRAWAL FROM THE MINISTRY. Woe deeply 
regret that the state of Br. J. Shrigley's health is such, that 
he is compelled to give up the ministry as a profession. In 
his letter to the standing clerk of the © Connecticut State 
Convention,” he 8ays— 


I can assure you it is one of the most painful acts of my 
life to be thus obliged to relinquish what has been to me the 
holiest and happiest of duties. 

In withdrawing from the ministry, I wish to bear testi- 
mony to the kind christian treatment which I have always 
received from my ministering brethren, and to return my 
warmest thanks to the Univesalist community for the nu- 
merous tokens of kindness which I have received from their 
hands. -Whatever may be my lot in the future, I shall ever 
hold them in affectionate remembrance, and while life lasts, 
I hope to be worthy of their continued confidence and 
eﬀteem. 

Permit.me to remark, my faith in the restitution has un- 
dergone no change. I till rejoice in the hope of the * final 
is8ue of the reign of grace,” and consequent happiness of all 
mankind. TI hope to be able to practise this doctrine in 


life, and enjoy its life-giving power in death. Amen. 
Aﬀectionately yours, 


J. SHRIGLEY. 


Monthly Record. 


__—Y 


| 


| mail) $1; I. P. F., Troy, $5; D. G. H., Smithfield, 


RzxMovals. The Epitor removes this month from 
Haverhill to Marblehead, Mass., and desires all pers0nal 
communications to be directed to him there aſter the first of 
April ,next. Communications pertaining to the- © Univer- 
salist and Ladies* Repository* should be directed to the 
publisher, Boston, Mass. Br. Joseph A. Bartlett has re- 
moved to Bridgton, Me, Br. George Hastings will remove 
to Swanzey, Mass., in April. Br. Joseph O. Skinner has 
removed to Framingham, Mass. 


A Nzsw Cauurca in Litchfield, Herkimer Co. N. Y. 
was dedicated January 22, - 


CLERICAL ConvErston. We learn that Rev. B. F. 
Newhall, a respected and talented member of the Methg-. 
dist Episcopal Church, has openly acknowledged and de- 
fended his belief in the Restitution. He was a local preach- 
er in Saugus, Mass. where he has been, and must till be, 
held in high esteem for his christian character. May he 
be strengthened, and be successful in the convergion of 
many to the * Most Holy Faith.” 


GzrRMan UnivEtRtALIisT SocitTY in Cincinnati, O. 
Br. Gurley of the * Star in the West,* has the following 
paragraph in a late No. ;—* The fact has just come to our 
knowledge, that there exists in this city, a German Chris- 
tian Society, who hold most strictly to the final salvation of 
all mankind. We understand that the members are among 
the most respectable and intelligent Germans in the city. 
As yet, they have no house, but propose to build one 80on 
—$0me money is already raised for that object. They have 
made application for the use of the Universalist Church, 
when not occupied by the Society. We hope to hear of 
the prosperity of our German friends.? 


New SocrtTyY. A new society has lately been formed 
in Beverly, Mass. Br. Joha Prince 1s engaged to preach 
to them every sabbath, and we rejoice to learn that he is 
sncceeding $0 well. | 


Nzw Cnvurcnu. A new church is about to be erected 
in Stoneham, Mass. 


SaBBATH Scrmoorl ExniBiTIONs. Woe find by our 
exchange papers that many of the Schools in this vicinity 
have had exhibitions by their scholars, and have uniformly 
been means to awaken a livelier and steadier interest in the 
concerns of the school. 


InsTALLATION. Br. A. A. Miner was installed pas- 
tor of the Universalist Society in Methuen, Mass. Feb. 26. 
Sermon by Br. O. A. Skinner. 'The friends in this place 
are united and 8trong in the faith. Their confidence in their 
pastor is full and justly 80; and we pray that they may 
still prosper in the unity of spirit and faith. Br. Wm. C. 
Stull was to be ordained as Pastor of the Society in Far- 
mington, Me. on the 26th of February. 


List of Letters containing Remittances received 8ince owr 
last, ending Feb. 29, 1840. | 

J. L. S., Vernon, $2 ; Z. C. J., Phenix, $2; I. P. B., 
Middletown, (pays up to June 1840.) $5 ; A. B., Middle- 
town, $2 ; H. C. C., Jamestown, $3; M. A. F., Cum- 
berland, $1; I. A. Columbus, (Pays up to June 1840. 
We have sent all the back Nos. that can be obtained—this 
als0 pays for back Nos.) $3; C.J., Dexter, $2;.J.B., 
Dudley, $8 ; C. F., Westerly, (the book cannot be 8ent by 


$4,50 ; P. M., Cold Brook, $4 ; J. S., Perrysburg, (pays 
up to Dec. 1840.) $3; G. W. M., Auburn, (We are en- 
tirely out of No. 12—the former $2 was received—have 
not printed any copies of your article) $17.; J. L. R.- 
Mill Port, (We have corrected his account according to his 
letter) $5 ; J. M. 8,, Hartford, $11. 
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TRUE GREATNESS. 
Original, 
BY-REV. E. H. CHAPIN, OF RICHMOND, VA. 


The following Address was delivered before the Lyceum, 
Charlestown, Mass. 


Taz passion for greatness is-deeply seated in the 
human heart. By greatness, as I here use the 
term, I mean disfinction—eminence among men 
—without_ regard to the circumstances which 
procure that distinction, or to the nature of the 
qualities in the individual, or of the popular feel- 
ing, upon which that eminence 1s founded. Now, 
that we-should desire an immortality among men 
—that is, a posthumous remembrance, a mem- 
ory which 8hall live in the heart and be fresh on 
the lip, when we have gone to our last resting 
place and have no more participation in the. things 
of earth—its joys and sorrows and manifold in- 
terests and passions; I s8ay, that we should desire 
to live in memory when we are dead to all these, 
Seems natural enough, and, under proper restric- 
tions, presents us with no objectionable senti- 
ments. We feel under the consciousness of post- 
humous fame, that the high and developing in- 
tellect within us, shall not go out forever from 
among men ; but that even here it shall leave tra- 
ces of its immortality, and, in its pathway through 
this firmament on to its home among other worlds, 
it shall leave a glow, that the eyes of others may 
See that it has been here, and may track its des- 
tiny. This feeling is often a life-hope to man. 
Toiling 8kill and s8uffering genius have known its 
power to soothe and to 8ustain, amid the darkness 
of poverty and neglect. Need and persecution, and 
contempt and gorrow, are around them and be- 
fore them in their path to the grave—but beyond 
that are the awards—the living immortality—the 
remembrance of future generations ;—and, when 
they are sleeping quietly beneath mossy hillock 
or in obscure nook, the works they leave behind 
them shall excite the wonder and the admiration 
VOL, VIII, ol 


of men, and their s8epulchres shall be. sought out-- 
—the monumental marble shall rise above their 


|| ashes, and the sculptured garland shall adorn 


their statues ; and as generation follows genera- 
tion, their deeds shall be known and their names 
shall be sounded abroad, Such are the dreams, 
often illusive, of thousands ; and they sustain and 
nerve them up to toil and to suffer ;—and they 
are the causes, too, of producing good to the 
world, by exciting real talent and true excellence 
to diligence and fruition. The desire of immor- 
tality, then, one, and indeed the chief character- 
istic of greatness or distinction, may be cherish- 
ed without, perhaps, involving with it evil and 
overweening degires. But too often it is a pas- 
8ion nourished deep in the heart, at the. very 
fountain of life—draining all its fresh and joyous 
springs, stifling every better aspiration, and 
checking every purer principle that presents its 
higher claim. Too often its glory-crown gleams 
on beyond - hosts of evil deeds to be performed, 
and the altar at which the aspirant sacrifices is 
the altar of Moloch. But it is not only of the 
desire for immortality, abstractly considered, that 
we would speak. It is of this desire for distinc- 
tion—for elevation above the mass—by some 
mode either of riches, or power, or genius, or by 
g8ome unusual and singular act—this wish to be, 
in the popular sense of the term, great. This de- 
sire, we repeat, is deeply seated. It is often a 
vulgar feeling, which possesses no nicety of dis- 
crimination, but which drinks in with a gratified 
ear the sounding brass and tinkling cymbal of 
popularity, and gazes with a delighted eye upon 
the pomp and gaudy and meretricious $how of 
parade, the outward and the timed—going no 
deeper with its thought—guided by no philoso- 
phy. But the desire to be great among men, in 
whatever form cherished, is often an unhallowed 
one, or, if at first kindled by emotions that are 
not wrong of themselves, breaks out anon in a 
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8weeping and desolating flame, absorbing every- 
thing else in the intensity of its own unsatiated 
violence. Take 8uch an ambitious man from his 
earliest years down to the day of his death, and 
you 8ee this truth vividly exemplified. Amid the 
circle of home—around the fire-side or on the 
play-ground—this spirit breaks forth and exhib- 
its itself in miniature pre-representation or- fore- 
shadowing of the deeds of aſter years. It shows 
itself at first, perhaps, in a determination to excel 
m 8ome boyish sport, or to gain the head of the 
form in school. 'These desires are comparatively 
harmless, and of themselves might lead even to 
noble results; but by and by that individual goes 
out into the world. He finds himself among a 
busy, bustling, toiling mass, and perceives that 
he may easily be absorbed in this mass, and re- 
main unnoticed, and pass through life undistin- 
guished from millions ofthis fellows. But, as he 
lboks around, he discovers that there are s8ome 
who stand out from the rest—who are, as it were, 
elevated above the crowd; and who, despite a 
thousand protestations to the contrary, he sees 
honored, and even fawned-.upon, by tkose who 
are Joudest in these protestations. 'The show of 
these triumphs—the attendant circumstances, as 
well as the honor itself—arrest and dazzle his 
eye, and his ambitious spirit sets itself to work to 


discover the causes of their distinction, or, as the | 


many with whom he mingles say—their greatness. 
He 800n perceives that there are geveral ways of 
attaining these lofty stations. He finds riches to 
be one of these. With no other thought but the 
. gratifying of his impetuous desire to be great, he 
strives to accumulate wealth as the chosen means: 
of distinction. Soul, sense, heart, from that mo- 
ment, are all absorbed in toiling for money. The 
gun and the fair world smile upon him in the 
morning, but money, money, is the object before 
his © mind's eye,” and he heeds not the beauty of 
the breathing universe—the golden stars look 
down in loveliness through his lattice as he lays 
his throbbing head upon his pillow, at night, but 
money, money ts dogging his vision with its hades; 
and the holy heaven and the bright hosts above 


him are unnoticed. 'The poor man stretches out | 


a trembling hand in his way, and the widow liſts 
up a tearſul and pitiful look to his face, but he 
spurns them as he passes—for the boon to them 
would Jessen the 8tore by which he is to be great. 
His earliest and best friend s8ves to him for a lit- 
tle relief in his utter destitution, but he harshly 


| 


yreluses, because he would take from him a'portion | 
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of his riches. And 80 he goes on ;—and by and 
by the crowd notices him, and the parasite fawns 
upon him, and the curious gaze with gaping mouth 
upon his 8plendid equipage as it rolls haughtily 
by, and earth's titled ones open their arms to him 
—and he is a great man, 

'Or, he finds that he may be great in the politi- 
cal world, by a little subtilty and adroit s8kill, and 
what the moralists would call © wear and tear of 
conscience'—and 80 no art is left untried, no po- 
litical creed unsworn to, He watches, with a. 
cunningly contrived telescope, the varying phases 
of party, as anxiously as an astronomer watches 
the moon—and he joins all ranks, as surely as 
those ranks pass by him flushed with the purple 
of triumph. 'The language in_which the Irish 
orator describes Napoleon, may, narrowed to 8uit 
his s8phere, and used metaphorically, describe 
him : * A royalist, a republican, and an emperor 
—a Mahometan, a Catholic and a patron of the 
8ynagogue—a 'Subaltern and a 8overeign, a trai- 
tor and a tyrant, a christian and an infidel.* Or, 
if his mind be of a more expanded nature, his may 
be the dark plottings and the wily intrigues-of a 
Cromwell or a Richelieu ; at any rate, principle, 
patriotisgm, all, will be sacrificed to gratify this 
craving after distinction, this longing desire for 
greatness, until that wished-for summit is attain- 
ed, and he stands before you—the triumphant 
demagogue, or the throned tyrant. 

But if his are yearnings of an ambition that 1s 
the offspring of greater thoughts—of original ge- 
nius—wider will be his sphere of action, and 
darker and more withering will be the evils which 
attend his onward and reckless course. If his 
passion is to be © lord of the lute and lay,” if he 1s 
an aspirant in the sunny fields of literature, noth- 


ing but that which tends to aid him up the steep 


of fame, to wreath the fresh and dewy laurel on 
his brow, will be eyed, and he will sacrifice prin- 
ciple, honor, happiness, to be thus great. Or if 
empire is his object, if he would wear a purple 
robe, and hold the reins of power—battle-fields 
thronged with the dying and the dead, and strewn 
with the wrecks of nations heaped up among their 
torn banners—battle-fields are his sphere of ac- 
tion, and unmelted, unawed by all the terror and 
desolation he scatters in his way, he will mount, 
amid 8corching cannon-flame, and blood, and 
smoke, to the gummit of that tottering and crum- 
bling arch, where beckons him the crown-bestow- 
ing hand. | 

I have thus endeayored to show you, by exhib- 


iling a 8upposed individual instance, the length to | 
which the passion for greatness, that is 80 com- 
mon and 80 ardent, will carry men, The object 
of this lecture, and the teaching which I wish to 
impress upon you at this time, is the important 
truth, that usefulness is the test of true greatness ; 
and therefore, many, who are-by the world called 
great, and who fancy themselves that they are 80, 
are unentitled tothe name. He who has wrought 
80mething for the benefit of his fellow-men, who 
has labored, although it may be in an humble 
station, in 8ome truly good cause, is in reality a 
far greater man than many a wealthy millionaire, 
8uccessful politician, laurel-crowned poet, or rob- 
ed conqueror. He is greater, my ſriends, be- 
cause by greatness we mean 80mething noble and 
lofty—something that is worthy of a creature born 
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with generous propensities, and with capacities 
that rank him but a little lower than the angels, 


in the eyes of Him who judges the act by the 
motive, and to whom the widow's mite was of 
greater value than the treasures of the rich, and 
the ſervent supplication of the publican than the 
pompous declarations of the pharisee. 

But that we may illustrate this truth and im- 
press it upon you, I wish you to glance with me, 
rapidly, over a few records of history, and to de- 
termine candidly which were truly the greatest 
men in the instances mentioned. | 

No s80oner was Philip of Macedon dead, than 
his s8on Alexander, at the age of twenty, was 
8eated. upon the throne, and placing himself at 
the head of an army,-marched to the banks of the 
Danube, crossed it in one night, defeated the 
king of one nation, scattered another, and 8ub- 
dued a third, by the dread of his name and the 
power of his arms. He then turned upon Thebes, 
invaded Asia, and defeated the Persians at Gra- 
nieus, Issus, and Arbela, invaded Egypt, conquer- 
ed the Scythians, penetrated India, and died at 
Babylon. 'Phis mighty conqueror is known in 
history as Alexander the Great, and the world 
has rung with his triumphs, down, through all its 
generations, and amid all its ranks of household 
heroes, to the present day. His war-hosts s8wept 
from the rolling Danube to the gliding Indus, 
from Iaxartes to the mystic Nile—his banners 
waved in triumph on the lofty towers of sea-gild- 
ed Tyre and the turrets of the famous capital of 
Chaldea, And well, therefore, did he wear the 
purple robe and the laurel wreath. But degola- 


tion and death were in his track. Lofty as were 
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the triumphs of the self-styled gon of Jupiter- 
Ammon, earth was the great altar upon which 
were strewn his hecatombs, and red was that al- 
tar with blood ;—and he died, reeling with the 
wine-cup in his hand, in the drunkenness of de- 
bauch—* conquered,” in the words of Seneca, 


* by his intemperance, and struck to the earth by 
the fatal club of Hercules.” 


But look farther back, among the dim shadows 
of antiquity, more than a thousand' years before 
the birth of Christ. Cadmus, an adventurer from 
the coast of Phoenicia, who crossed the sea_ and 
founded Thebes, or at least a citadel called by his 
own name—Cadmus carried into Greece sixteen 
letters of its alphabet, elements of a glorious lan- 
guage, that were to kindle in the strains of the 
orator and burn in the glowing epic ; that were 
to be repeated in a thousand forms, in the porch- 


es and groves of philosophy, and to thrill, as with 
He is greater, we speak it reverently, we believe, | 


a triumph, the pillared arches of future temples; 
that were to immortalize Homer, and move a 
million hearts with the stirring eloquence of De- 
mosthenes ; that'were to enshrine Eschylus and 
Euripedes in classic memory forever, and pre- 
8erve to the world the teachings of *© Plato the 
divine ;'—nay, more, when dark ages had hung 
upon the world, and fetters bound the noble mind, 
were to be the watchwords of the morning dis- 
pelling that darkness—the notes of freedom 
breaking those fetters ; and from the tombs -and 
the temples and the altars of old Greece, were to 
pour down a flood of light that should spread 
through the wide earth, and with the melody of 
ancient song were to thrill the hearts of distant 
barbarians ; were to be repeated with that melo- 
dy in a far island of the sea, where living. intel- 
lect should catch its inspiration ; and away across 
a world of waters, beyond the distant pillars of 
Hercules, were to be read and repeated in aland 
that should recount the deeds of Marathon and 
Thermopyle, should emulate its bards, and he- 
roes, and 8ages, and rise above the cloud of its 
orient glory. 

Compare, by our criterion, the two; and tell me 
who was the greatest man ; he who 8owed blood 


| and tears and desolation in the earth, or he who 


brought to the birth-land of genius the letters of 
the Greek alphabet ? 

But take another instance. Moved 1n some 18- 
stances, perhaps, by a reverence for those coun- 
tries in which the scenes of the Bible had trans- 
pired, and which were now in the possession of 


the unbelieving Mahometan, and especially as 
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according perfectly with the martial spivit of the 

time, which feeling was partially fostered by the 

zeal and eloquence of renowned leaders—in the 

course of that period which is styled the middle 

ages, a 8pirit sprung up among the chivalry of 
the times, which resulted in expeditions known 

by the name of the Crusades. Among the brav- 

est and most ardent of thoge warriors who peril- 

ed life for © Cross and Shrine? in the Holy Land, 

was Richard the First of England, or Richard | 
the lion-hearted. He besieged and captured the 

city of Acre, conquered the Saracens of Azotus, 

and performed feats of valor and personal prow- 

ess, which well entitle him to the proud name he 

bears. 

Turn we from Richard for a short time, to an- 
other character which' appears upon the horizon 
of history. We point you to an obscure monk of 
Saxony, born in Eisleben, in 1483, by name 
Martin Luther, and a professor of theology in the 
University of Wittemberg. Papal corruption had 
spread darkly and deeply through christendom. 
The pure principles of that gospel which had 
come down in s8uch spiritual beauty from heaven, 
were almost"lost to the eyes of men, veiled and 
shut in by forms and ceremonies and false doc- 
trines. In the secrecy and silence of his study, 


Luther began to throw by human authority, and 
preferred to fallible opinions, the holy Scriptures 
and gound reason. And he was called upon to 
act, when John Tetzel, a Dominican monk, be- 
gan to preach indulgences ; that is, hired for the 
purpose by the Archbishop of Mentz, solicited 
the” Germans in the name of Leo X. *to expiate 
with money their own sins, and those of their 
friends, and ſuture sins as well as past ones.” 
Stirred up by this procedure, Luther publicly ex- 
posed at Wittemberg, on the first of Oct. 1517, 
ninety-five propositions, in which he attacked the 
indulgence-seller, and eyen censured the pontiff 
himself. And from this, the cause went on. On, 
in spite of controyersies and decrees, went this 
champion of the Bible and of truth, drawing oth- 
ers powerful of themselves to his aid ; and from 
his openness and boldness, no doubt proceeded 
that. reformation which broke the bands of spirit- 
ual despotism, rolled back the night of error and 
8uperstition, and in its progress has YrOugALs Iib- 
erty and prosperity and light. 

Now, which was in reality the greatest man ? | 
Richard with his mail-clothed hats and fluttering 
banners, or Luther with his Bible ? Richard, 


pealing his war-shout at Ascalon and thundering 
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with his battle-axe at the gates of Acre and strew- 
ing the sands of Palestine with the gallant dead, 
or Luther, facing Tetzel, contending with Eckins 
and firmly standing up for truth andthe right at 
the Diet of Worms? Grant that the one was 
rash, 'impetuous and headstrong, and the other 
possessed of many high, noble and generous qual- 
ities, 8till, when we consider the position of each 
—the obscure Saxon monk, standing up against 
the united power and malignity of Europe, and 
the kingly warrior at the head of chivalry and, 
Surrounded with his hosts—when we look at the 
amount of benefit conferred by their deeds upon 
humanity, (the true test) which, we ask, was the 
greatest man—Richard the Lion-Hearted, or 
Luther the Reformer ? 


One more instance. Some of you were con- 
temporaries with one whose deeds in the end of 
the last and the early part of the present century, 
shook all Europe. From an humble Corsican 
subaltern, he passed through the grades of a mil- 
itary chieſtain and a Consul up to the imperial 
purple and a throne. His pathway was s8trewn 
with battles. Marengo, and Jena, and Lodi, and 
Austerlitz, and Brodino, form the shrouded and 
misty 8cenes through which shiſts brightly his 
strange career. Earth has seldom, if ever, 8een 
such- a man.” 'The memory of- his triumphant 
march across it, is breathed from the olive-bow- 
ers of Italy to the desert 8nows of Moscow—it 1s 
spoken with a trumpet- tongue from the lofty bat- 
tlements of the Alps, and is echoed by a thousand 
voices at the mystic pyramids ;—and now, an 
island, lonely and ocean-washed, towering and 
sublime, is his monument and his sepulchre ! 


Turn from him as he sleeps, to another char- 
acter. He was born at Hockney, England, in 
1726. In 1756, with the intention of-viewing the 
effects of the dreadful earthquake in that city, he 
et out for Lisbon—but the ſrigate in which he 
sailed was captured.by the French. . After his 
release he visited Italy, and on his return settled 
near Lymington. But his confinement in France, 
it would seem, excited that spirit of sympathy ſor 
the poor, the distressed, and the suffering, which 
has rendered his name famous. 'The poor cot- 
tage was the object of his benevolence, and the 
desolate and incarcerated ſe]t his kindness. He 
visited the prisons of England ; three times pass- 
ed through France, four through Germany, five 
through "Holland, twice through Italy, once 
through Spain and Portugal. But he fell a mar- 
tyr to his humane zeal, and at Cherson, after 
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_ greatest man, the victor in 80 many battles, the 
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visiting a patient who labored under a malignant 
epidemic, he caught the infection, and died Jan. 
20, 1790. | ; 

Forget, my friends, the dazzling glory-show 
that surrounds the one—forget the pomp of bat- 
tle-triumph and the wonder: of genius—and com- 
pare them with an eye single to the true test— 
benefit to mankind—and tell me which was the 


wonderful, the laurel-crowned, the hero—or the 
philanthropist, who toiled amid prison-damps and 
Suffering, and fell, in the great cause of human 
meligration a martyr ? Which was truly the great- 
est man—Napoleon le Grand, or John Howard ? 
I might proceed with contrasts, such as Alaric 
the destroyer and the inventor of printing—the 
rich Lydian, Crosus, and the” English chemist, 
Humphrey Davy-—Richelieu, the French Cardi- 
nal, and the American philosopher, Franklin ;— 
but enough has been said in this way. You. all 
perceive that usefulness is the true test of great- 
ness. 
| But you may tell me that I have quoted, in all 
instances, examples of those whom the world has 
proclaimed to be truly great—the difference be- 
tween them existing in the qualities which have 
constituted that greatness.; and you ask me how 
are the humble-minded and obscure to learn a les- 
Son from this. 'True, I have done 80, but I have 
not only quoted but contrasted, and wished you to 
8ay yourselves which was the greatest ; and I 
now proceed to bid you mark the quality which, 
in that comparison, constituted in your mind the 
Superiority of the one over the other. And re- 
member you will find that i was something which 
contributed to the good of men. Cadmus and Lu- 
ther and Howard, were seryants of their fellows 
in deeds of physical, intellectual and moral good; 
whereas Alexander, Richard and Napoleon, were 
ambitious and grasping men, whose love of fame, 
and whose strong desire for conquest, led them 
to the commission of acts, dazzling, but fatal to 
the happiness of men, and which* acts, because 
dazzling, raised them to eminence in the eyes of 
the world. And now mark what I s8ay, and that 
is,. that however poor or obscure you are, you 
may poss8ess the quality which made Cadmus and 
Luther and Howard truly great, namely, the do- 
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| thrilling, or too sublime, to be true, 


ing of good, however humble or obscure your | 


sphere may be. To the splendid renown of Al- 
exander, Richard, Bonaparte, it is probable. you | 
cannot attain, for you will rarely strike upon a, 


combination of circumstances like those which | 
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elevated them in the eyes of men, and formed the 
radiance of their glory. Neither may your field 
be 80 wide and lofty as that of Luther or How- 
ard ; but while you cannot at all participate in 
the elements which formed the fame of the one, 
the least of you, the poorest, may be sharers with 
the other, may be their co-workers in the cause 
of human melioration, of human progress. This 
is a thrilling and sublime thought, but it is not too 
You, each 
one who hears my voice, may achieve some good 
—may act, and act effectually, for God and for 
the human race ; may cast his mite into the treas- 
ury of high thoughts and noble deeds, that are 
working like pious leaven to the elevation and 
improvement of the mass. 


But you may not be known to fame—your name 
may never be sounded abroad or handed down 
| through earth's generation—your life may glide 
along unnoticed by men, and your tomb may be un- 
| distinguished among millions. But what of that ? 


Are the plaudit and the laurel the only criteria of 


| true greatness ? are the shout of the multitude 


and the pomp of admiration always the reward of 
| these who do nobly and are strong for truth and 
(98 right ? Think not, think not, that all the truly 
great are known to ſame—that all haye a niche - 
in the great temple of mortal renown. No! 
there are thousands of the leal and the lowly who 


| pags from earth with no blare of trumpets or flush 


of torches around their bier, with no blossoms of 
hope upon their graves—who yet in life's great 
battle have fought a good fight—who in the wide 
vineyard of humanity have gone ſorth with tears, 
and returned with golden sheaves! In the ob- 
8curity of mountain-hamlets they have toiled and 
suffered—in the silence of their closets they have 
prayed—in the drudgery and humiliation of their 
daily labor they have wrought with cheerful 
hearts, and. to the ear of the wayfarer and the 
ignorant they have borne testimony for the true, 
the normal, and the holy ; and the soul of the 
sinning has been melted, and the steps of the 
wandering have been led aright, and the tears of 
the s8orrowing and the passions of the troubled 
heart, have been soothed and humbled by their 
means. There are thousands like these, even 


now, in the highways and marts of existence, un- 
known, unhonored, whose names will never be 
zung to the lyre, whose forms will never be 
moulded by-the chisel, whose history no glowing 
page hall bear; and yet .whose deeds will tell 
| upon the aspect of the future, and quiyer on the 
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. heart-strings of. the 8oul. And are they not of | 
the truly great ? What do they need to make! 
them like those whose names have been lauded | 
and gung— 


* Who pass with lighted eyes and radiant brows, |} 
Under the foliage of green laurel boughs ?? 


What do they need, except the voice of human 
applause, and the circumstance of a wider and 
more prominent sphere of action ? Nothing. And 
are they not, then, I ask, of the truly great ? For 
what is human applause but the contingent ac- 
companiment or effect of true greatness—it is not 
true greatness itself; and what matters it wheth- 
er the field of good action has been broad and 
prominent, or not, if the man has acted up to him- 
8elf, if he has diligently employed all the talents 
and all the opportunities of which he is possess- 
ed ? Leonidas, with his three hundred Spartans, 
rushed to defend his country, and died at the pass 
of Thermopyle, and circumstances made this act 
prominent, and history has recorded it—but 


—— 


The petty tyrant of his fields withstood, 

has passed down to his grave unhonored, unsung, 
but yet he acted upon the 8ame principle as that 
which stirred the breast of Leonidas ; he acted 
for it as ſar as his ability allowed, as far as cir- 
cumstances required ; and is the mere fact of a 
name in history going to make us bestow honor 
upon the one, and deny 1t to the other ? Is not 
the principle of true greatness manifest in both ? 

Washington, the glorious Washington, was of 
the truly great. And he has received the human 
rewards of greatness. 'The world honors and we 
are proud of him. Woe cherish his likeness in 
the glowing canvass and the marble statue, and 
we preserve his memory in the granite monu- 
ment ; nay, it is whispered over our cradles and 
planted in our hearts. But, I ask, was not each 
man who stood forth for his country and the right, 
in the time of darkness and peril ; was not each 
man, poor and humble as he may have been, as 
truly great in his sphere, as Washington in his ? 
Say, was not each man, who flung by his imple- 
ments of husbandry, wiped away the tears from 
the eyes of his little ones, pressed a kiss upon the 
pale lips of. his wife, and shouldered his mus- 
ket and rushed to the mist that hung over yon 
proud hill. ſrom the cannon's mouth and from yon 
burning dwellings ; rushed to do battle and to 
die, to sprinkle his blood as a libation upon the 
altar of freedom, and whose white bones are min- 
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gling with the very s80ds beneath your feet ; say, | 


was not each man who lived. and did like this, as 
truly great in his sphere of action, as he, who 
sleeps in that land of mighty names and conse- 
crated ashes, | | 


. * Where full Potomac flows, 
Bright *neath Mount Vernon's sun ?” 


No ; true greatness is not always s0unded aloud 
by the trumpet-tongue of winged and flying fame. 
Applause and honor are not essential to its exist- 
ence and effectual operation. And therefore I 
Say again, that although you may win no gilded 
trophies and wear no wreaths, still you may be 
truly great—you may be co-workers with W ash- 
ington and Howard, with Luther and Paul. 

But what are the rewards of our labors for the 
true, the right and the good ? Man needs 8ome 
consolation to cheer him and urge him onward in 
his toil, to nerve him with endurance amid his 
8acrifices and his sufferings. When there is, no 
promise and no hope, come darkness and despair; 
and the human heart 1s 80 constituted that ever- 
present, unmitigated despair, will crush it. Even 
for the most unimportant and temporary labor, 
we expect s8ome reward. In every instance, 
when we have gown the seed, we brighten and 
prepare the sickle and stand waiting for the har- 
vest. The night may be long and sad, but then 
we expect the morning ; the storm may be dark 
and wild, but we look for the sunshine and the 
rainbow. And what, what shall be the reward of 
him who toils in the great cause of human-wel- 
fare—whose claim to greatness rests upon that 
true test—usefulness, What shall be his re- 
ward ? You cannot promise him the flowing hon- 
ors of this earth—you cannot promise his name a 
record, or his ashes a monument ; . you have 
stripped from his heart the hope of human glory; 
you have told him that his deeds sball not stand 
among the marbles of thoge great men, whase 
honors are 80 revered, and who stand with pas- 
siveless lips and calm eyes, because their work on 
earth is done ; you have told him that no note vf 
his triumphs g$hall swell through the long line .of 
coming ages; and now what shall be his reward? 
I answer, it 8hall be given in the depths of his 
own g8oul—it shall consist of the blissful con- 
8clousness of duty performed, of treasures laid 
up above, And is not this enough for the truly 
great mind ? Is not this enough for him who looks 
forward to the end? Who views earth with its 
honors as it really is, and the g8oul with its facul- 
ties as uf really is ? Who 8ees the crowns of lau- 
rel withering with years, the columns of granite 
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ctumbling with decay, the footsteps that have 
printed the sands of time washed away by the 
waves of ages—and yet, with the eye of faith, be- 
holds the spirits of the meek and lowly, like the 
stars\above us, looking down 'upon earth forever 
in all its convulsions and mutations, and giving 
it light—robed in immortal beauty, and living in 
heaven. | 

My friends ; I doubt not in the hearts of many 
who hear me, throbs the aspiration for greatness, 
I doubt not, that in various ways this attainment 
is 80ught for by you. It is a natural desire. The 
avenues to distinction are many, and they are 


 thronged with eager seekers. Knowing, then, of 


the wide prevalence of this sentiment, I have ta- 
ken this opportunity of speaking to it. I have 
endeayored to arrest the footsteps of 8s0me who 
are rushing hastily on, and have humbly and can- 
didly defined for them, according to my idea, true 
greatness, TI haveillustrated the principle by his- 
torical contrasts. I have shown them that the no- 
tion that it is only accompanied by applause and 
honor, is a wrong one, and I have pointed them 
to. its pure and lasting rewards. I have now only 
to apply my subject, 

I wish you, then, every one who hears me, to 
remember to impress upon the mind, the leading 
idea which I have et forth, that useſulness is the 
test of true greatness. Carry this principle out 
into the world with you. You have need of it. 
You are dwellers of the nineteenth century. You 
are American citizens. You live in a land of 
education—a Bible-land. Never, never did there 
rest upon any people, such a strong and binding 
obligation to act, and to act rightly, as upon you ! 
Never were there individuals into whose hands 
are placed 8uch weapons for God and for human- 
ity ! The revolution composed but one of a series 
of great events of which this country should be 
the theatre—which this people should accomplish. 
It was one of the first uprisings of the man, sun- 
dering in despair his iron fetters, and seizing 
upon - the implements of warfare that lay at 
his hand—and with these he struck such a blow, 
that the stern-set hollow armor of feudal forms 
and hoary dynasties trembled and wrung again. 
But are we to pause here? We have obtained 
political freedom, it is true, But do we need no 
loſtier and nobler liberty than this ? Do we need 
to fight no' battles save thosge of which the tro- 
phies are dismounted cannon, torn banners, and 
S$plintered glaves of steel? Do not mistake me, 
my friends, No man despises more heartily than 
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'] delicacies and enjoyments that riches can pro- 
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I do, the sickening cant of "the day, which talks 
of progress and of freedom, and attaches to these 
words no definite ideas—which kindles the enthu- 
giasm of a mob, which would make America the 
personification of anarchy—Ate—and not the 
classic Minerva, moving onward, calm, stately, 
and beautiful, 'There is a progress which T wot 
of ; but it is the progress of the swollen and un- 
natural torrent, that bursts from all lawful re- 
straint, 8weeps the fair fields of peace and prom- 
ise, rushes in riot through the homes of men, nor 
pauses to foam out its blackened wrath, until it 
has flowed over temples and monuments, tombs 
and altars. But when I speak of progress, it is 
not of such a progress as this—when I allude to 
a warfare that we should wage, I do not allude to 
battles with fearful weapons, to battles of anar- 
chy and of wo ! I mean a moral and an intellec- 
tual progress—I mean a moral and an intellectu- 
al strife. And I say, such is the progress, and 


|8uch is the strife, which I would see moving -in 


my country. Such is the field in which the lau- 
rels. of true greatness are to be gathered ;—and 
such are the labors in which every one who hears 
me, may bear a part. 

I ask you, then, if you are doing aught for the 
intellectual and moral advancement of your coun- 
trymen—of the race? Are you out in the wide 
vineyard of humanity, fulfilling your station, what- 
ever that station may be—undaunted by adverst- 
ties, and looking forward with a glad and trust- 
ing heart, to the golden and abundant harvest ? 
Or, are, you laboring only to secure some tempo- 
rary end—grasping after some light and mortal 
triumph—seeking for some means of mere earth- 
ly distinction and greatness ? Are you absorbing 
your talent in the search for gold ? Are you trim- 
ming your sails to the breath of popularity ? Are 
you wasting your precious energies over the mid- 
night lamp, in order that some one of the million 
may 8ay, © Alas !* above your grave, and give you 
a marble and a niche ? Now, if you are geeking 
distinction at all, you are seeking it in some one 
of these ways—the last is the noblest and the 
most respected—but in any of them, you fall 
short of the true idea of man's end and his duties. 
In either instance, you are false to the position in 
which you are placed, and to the privileges which 
you enJoy. | 

We will suppose that, in the course of a few 
years, you accumulate wealth. You erect a 
splendid mansion, you gather around you all the 
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cure. And when you have thus heaped up treas- 
ure—when you thus repose in splendid eage— 
when you see the multitude pointing you out as 


the rich man, and numbering you from among' 


the many ; will you be satisfied, will you feel that 
you have accomplished your end ? One breath of 
the midnight flame will wither your monument of 
glory, to ashes ;—one orphan's grateful tear, one 
widow's prayer of blessing, will build you a bet- 
ter, a more durable one ! | 

We. will suppose that you become a popular 
favorite. 'The music of adulation, the pomp of 
place, the. magic of influence, are all yours to- 
day—but to-morrow, the wind may change, this 
very populace may thrust you out from all your 
honors, and you may stand like disconsolate ru- 
ins, cut off from every hope, and detesting the 
callings which you have obscured tforever— 
now, one honest effort, one truly good deed, per- 
formed for your kindred of the human race, will 
strike a note that shall quiyer on celestial oharda 
—will blend with the music of a strain that shall 
never die. 

Or, we will suppose that you secure the palm 
of intellectual superiority. Is it a palm that will 
never fade? Is it a triumph that will survive 
these changing tones and seasons that work 80 
mightily around us? Think you that all—that 
more than a moiety—of those who have been 
crowned and robed in the great mental course ; 
have left theirnames to us ? Think you that there 
are not hundreds who walked with those mighty 
_ magsters of antiquity. in porch and grove, who 
stood in the forum and upon the 8tage—with a 
mien as $tately, with a brow as lofty, as theirs— 
think you that there are not hundreds like these, 
whose memories are forgotten, or whose works 
have perished ? Indulge not this selfish motive, 
The little child whom you have led up to the fold 
of knowledge, whose tiny feet you have planted 
in the paths of virtue and religion, shall speak of 
you, when, perchance, the monuments of heroes 
Shall perish, and the trophies of mighty wisdom 
are crumbled and buried forever. 

Thus much, pre-supposing your s8uccess in any 
of the ways in which you haye chosen to seek 
distinction. But you know that this 8uccess it- 
Self is dubious. You know that the path to that 
greatness which has no claim but the distinction 
that accompanies it, and the notice which is taken 
of it—is difficult to tread, and that thousands fail 
by the way. But this greatness of which I have 
spoken, is a sure attainment. As I have already 
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8aid, the - poor and the humble and the obscure, 
may poggess. it. It belongs not alone. to earth's 
mighty.” It is not plucked in the 8moke and flame 
of battle—it doeg not.gather its Justre from gold 
and gems ; it does not depend upon the breath 
of popular applause, or the pen of history—it is 
Sure, original, immutable—the boon of all ranks 
and conditions. It is possessed by him who has 
struggled all his days with. the bitterness gf pov- 
erty and neglect, and died unnoticed—it 1s the 
posses81on of those— 


; the holy ones and weakly, 
Who the cross of suffering bore,— 
Folded their pale hands 80 meekly,— 
Spoke with us on earth no more ! 

It is the possesson of the martyr, whose 80ul 
went up from the shouting and the flames ; it is 
the possession of those © who have come up out of 
great tribulation,” "who have laid aside the imple- 
ments of their earthly toil, who walk by the cool, 
calm waters that gush from the 'Throne, who have 
washed their robes and made them white in the 
blood of the Lamb—who hunger no more, neither 
thirst any more, whom the Lamb feeds and leads 
unto living fountains of waters, and from whose 
eyes God hath wiped away all tears. 

Strive after true greatness, then, my friends. 
Strive for the welfare of humanity. Labor in 
your vocation, whatever it may be, but do not 
shut up your sympathies within the narrow limits 
of 8elf and of interest—let them flow out, broad- 
ly and warmly, for the race. Act for your coun- 
try, for duty, for God—and may you enjoy the 
blessed experience of the truth—TEAaT USEFUL- 
NESS 18 THE TEST OF TURE GREATNESS, 
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A MOTHER'S LOFE. 
Original. 


A RAY of light broke through the gloom of a dungeon's 
grated cell, 


And like to hope on dark despair, that ray of gunlight 
fell : 


It fell on woman's wasted form, on woman's bended 
head, 


And pale the face with misery, as is the silent dead. 


Hers was a path of loneliness, a fate of bitter wo,— 

And sin and crime with their dark weight, had laid her 
S8pirit low ; 

Ay, crime within a woman *s heart, i is oft a fearful thing, 

It scathes the soul and withers up the heart's deep, 
holy spring. 


There came no sigh from the torn breast, no tear from 
the glazed eye, 

She thought not of the bifter doom, the death she was 
to die ! 
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her heart, 
She turned on him her cold, stern eyes, and told him 
to depart, 


The. man of God had come with words of comfort to 


They told her of her fearful crime, and of her dreadful 
doom, 

They spoke to her of death, and sin, and of the dark- 
8ome'tomb,— | | 

Her proud lip curled, her dark eye flashed, with bitter 
scorn and pride, : 

She gave a wild and mocking laugh, but not a word 
replied. 


She sat alone—she raised her eyes as that lone, lovely 
ra 
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 Shone in her cell, like to a star upon 8ome lonely way; 


Her dungeon door now slowly oped, a fair child glided 
by, 

She came with quick and bounding step and glad and 
joyous cry. | 


She came to that lone woman's side, she laid her fair, 
young brow, 

Close to the cheek 80 stained with crime, $o dark with 
passion now ; 

She raised her mild, blue, loving eyes up to the care- 
worn face, 

Where neither love, nor hope, nor joy, seemed to have 
left a trace. 


She put her soft arms round her neck, and pressed- her 
lips to hers, 

Not yet is that stern heart unlocked—not yet the spirit 
stirs. 

The fair child clasped her tiny hands, the tears came 
warm and free, 

* My mother”, s8aid the little one, © wilt thou not 8peak 
to me ?* 


Awhile the mother sat and gazed upon her fair, young 
child, - 

The stern lip quiyered in that gaze, the flashing eye 
grew mild ; 

And then she strained her to her heart, in one wild, 
eager grasp, 

And all the love and joy of earth, was in that twining 
clasp. 


The heart's deep fountains were unlocked, the mother 
was revealed, | 

The warm affection of a child had all its springs un- 
zealed ; 

The blight of sin had scathed her 80ul, like lightnings 
from above, 

But yet o'er all, through all, shone out a mother's 
deathless love. 


Dark thoughts arose—her slight frame shook—as 
visions 0'er her 8wept, 

Visions of home and by-gone days, and the stern moth- 

er. wept. £ 

Less wildly now she clasped the child, unto her heavy- 
ing breast, | 

And Kkissed the brow, and mildly said, © A blessing on 
thee rest.” 7 


* A mother's blessing, though the stain of crime be on 
her brow, | | 
A mother's eyes are on thee child, a mother clasps thee 
" Now; | | 
And though a bitter death be mine, my blessing will 
have power, 
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For God will hear a suppliant, in this lone, dreadful 
hour.” FERSTY R 


She knelt—that sinful mother knelt, and prayed in that 
lone cell, 


Prayed for her child, while every breeze pealed but 
_ her dying knell. 

| O 1s it not a holy thing, a mother's deathless love ? 

It lives on earth mid sin and crime, and it mus? live 


above. N:  T. MUNROE. 
Charleslown, Mass. 


LETTERS TO ANNIE. No. FL 
Original. 


RING TO THE PERIOD OF CHILDHOOD. 
Glen-Viola, Feb. 26. 
Dzar Annisx : You have no idea how busily the 
time , 18 employed in the little glen this winter ; 
but winter is nearly past now—look at the date 
of my letter—and the birds are really singiog 
very prettily around the brookside ; even robins 
are to be heard warbling their rich notes at 8un- 
rise, and one dear little scarlet-winged black- 
bird has'been with us nearly all the winter. 
And time is 80 very busily employed, Anmie, 
that reading has been wofully neglected, of late. 
Woſully, I 8say—yes, it is a to not to find more 
leisure to spend with my books, for what eweet 
companions they are—always 80 © matterful* and 
'80 ingtructive. But &s0 very little have I been 
with them for the past month, that I can tell you 
nothing new at all, that I have received from 
them ; but in lieu thereof, I will send you a few 
t thoughts* which were hastily sketched down 


ems to which they refer ; and which were then 
intended to be sent with the volume to a friend, 
to supply the absence of my own interesting self. 
But they were not sent, and 80 you shall have 
them ; for are they not too valuable to lose ? 
Take down your volume of Wordsworth, and 
while you Tread the notes, and the poems they 
refer to, fancy me, if you please, snugly seated 
at your side. | 


Le itt 


« The child is father of the man ; 
And I could wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety.” 


'The wish expressed 80 beautifully in these 
lines of the opening poem, was undoubtedly the 
motive which induced the composition of these 
little epics, lyrics, and pasforales. A desire to 
preserve * a continuity of existence,'—a kind of 


retrograde yearning of the soul—a *f rushing 
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s0me months since during a perusal of the po- 


« 


" 
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back* of the affections to the s1mplicity aki in- 
nocency ' of childhood, incited' the poet to this 
definite coloring and grouping of juvenile pic- 
tures, As one loves to decorate the walls of his 
apartment with miniatures and likenesses of thoae: 


who in days * lang 8yne* made up the homestead| 


circle, 80 has our poet desired to gather before 
him the tangible miniatures of objects, and scenes, 
and feelings that were dear to the heart of child- 
hood, ere” it knew of pain, or sin, or 86rrow. I 
love and venerate this feeling. I have no sym- 
pathy with such, (to use a striking expresston 


of Coleridge) as * exist in fragments'—who have | 


-- no affection for the past, nor desire for the fu- 
 ture—who live in the isolated present, careless 
of all prior and posterior influences. .I love bet- 
ter a heart like Wordsworth's, which clings to 
the memory of childhood, while it aspires to the 
wisdom of age ; . which delights to link year to 
year in one bright and perfect chain, so that, 
throughout, the golden grain may run unbroken 
—86 conlinuous being. 

A constant remembrance of the purity and 
simplicity of our early years 1s one of the most 


effective. influences to keep the spirit free ſrom | 


base and corroding: passions. It is only when 
we have cut off that white, small thread of youth- 
ful being, that we can draw another strong 
enough to bear the weight of manhood's sensu- 
alities. 'To keep *fa young lamb's heart amid 
the full-grown flocks,” is the true secret of a se- 
rene and happy life. Seared and blackened 
then, must his heart be, who can ridicule and 
contemn thege pure and gentle emanations of a 
mind which, from its earliest years, has fed on 
nature's holiest truths. Of 8uch a one I s8ay with 
Coleridge : * Not willingly in his presence would 
T 8ee the sun setting behind our mountains, or lis- 
ten to a tale of distress or virtue ; I should be 
ashamed of the quiet tear on my own cheek.” 


NOTES ON THE POEMS, 


Ist. Simple as this little prayer-poem is, there 
is a world of feeling and beauty embodied with- 
in it. 


*My heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky ! 


How impulsive, how natural, how true and pure 
is that feeling—the leaping of the heart at- the | 


8ight of beauty and glory ! The whole character 
of the man is told in that simple act. We feel 


% 
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man and true. - The earnetness, too, of the | 
ejaculation, - 
© 0 let me dis ?? 

as though death were far preferable to a loss of 
the fresh, vivid enjoyment of beauty which had 
made the charm of his earlier existence. 'Then 
{ follows-as the reason of this ejaculation, the wish 
quoted at the commencement of this scrap, upon 
which IT have already amplified. 

2d. To a butterfly. The same feeling is here 
expressed, though in different language, and up- 
on'a different theme. * Historian of my infancy” 
—what volumes of thought are * curdled” into that 
one phrase ! The sight of a butterfly could renew 
in him the memory of whole years—their events, 
their .hopes, their feelings, the scenes in which 
they were passed, and all the dear friends whose 
love and companionship made them beautiful. 
Ah, this is the poet's wondrous power—to make 
email things talk 8&0 much—to win from floating 
shadows revelations of past and future genera- 
tions !. The tender and delicate allusion to his sis- 
ter's gentleness in the last two lines, and the 
wealth of prayer thrown into three words, are 
characteristic of Word'sworth's heart and mind 
—generosity of affection, and condensity of 
thought. 

3d. Foresight. A 8weet little lesson of good, 
set to music—what we may call, infant'economy 
in rhyme, 

4th. Characterishcs of a child. A oretty pic- 
ture of infancy, and most life-like, (By the way, 
Annie, your little Mary to the life.), There is a 
delicate simile to infant wit— 


* Unthought of, unexpected as the 8tir 
Of the 80ft breeze ruffliing the meadow flowers.” 

5, G6, and 7, belong not to Wordsworth, yet 
contain much of his gentle spirit. 

8. Lucy Gray. A sweet little ballad, 80 full 
of duty. 

9. We are 8even. This is a poem to love.: Its 
| whole sentiment and object is told in the first 
verse—childhood's ignorance of death. The 
picture of the little cottage girl is perfect. 

10. Anecdote for fathers. It is a peculiar trait 
in Wordsworth's poetry, that every little incident 
which he relates, bears upon some point in mor- 
als, or rather, embodies in itself 80me 8weet and 
beautiful truth, 'This anecdote well illustrates a 
remark in © Hyperion,” that some ſeelings are quite 
untranslateable ; and when we are forced to give 


at once that he is a poet and a christian—a good 


| a reason for our preferences, it proves often to be 


delicately inwrought, and of 80 fine a woof, that 
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as little like the truth as the * no weather-cock” 
of the boy. l; 

11. Rural architecture. There is a meaning 
in this little poem which I cannot quite get at—a 
reference to gome events in history—perhaps the 
French revolution, in which our poet is known 
to have enlisted many 8ympathies, and -to have 
been disappointed, 'The *© giant' which his mind 
had built up, had been overthrown, but -like the 
boys upon © Great How? he resolved to build him 
another © Ralph Jones'—or else he intends to ex- 
press himself wearied with the works of men, and 
eager to be once more a boy, light-hearted and 
free, having nothing worse than the elements of 
nature to contend with. 

12. The pet lamb. A very 8weet little pasfo- 
rale, full of delicate feeling, and evidently welled 
out of the fountain of love of liberty 80 deep and 
strong in the poet's 8oul. The sentiment is. 80 


to a careless eye it is quite imperceptible ; yet it 
makes no less a part of the fabric. 

13, The idle shepherd boys. A touching inci- 
dent prettily related. 

14, To H. C. There are 8ome fine thoughts 
in 'this poem. The situation of the child's mind 
is beautifully described : 7 


© Thou fery voyager ! that dost float 
In such clear water, that thy boat 
May rather seem 
To brood on air than on an earthly stream ; 
Suspended-in a stream as clear as 8ky, ® 
Where earth and heaven do make one imagery.” 


The last 8even lines are of almost unparalleled | 


beauty.- 


* Thou art a dew-drop, which the morn brings forth 

Il fitted to 8ustain unkindly shocks ; 

Or to be trailed along the s80iling earth ; 

A gem that glitters while it lives 

And no forewarning gives ; 

But at the touch of wrong, without a strife, 

Slips in a moment out of life.” 

15, . Influence of natural objects. The opening 
of this fragment is very grand, and throughout it 
8ustains a wonderful beauty of reminiscence—the 
history of a youthful imagination unfolding . be- 
neath the influence of natural objects of beauty 
and melody, | | 

16. The longest day. - A very gentle and 8weet 
philosopby is inculcated in this poem, and the last 
nine stanzas teach some of the richest lessons of 
moral wisdom ever written. 

The poem by Coleridge, included in the notes 
to these poems, though in his usual somewhat 
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power, and radiant with gems of intense thought. 
Its spirit, too, is beautiful—the generous, erithu- 
si1astic praise of one poet poured out freely upon 
a cotemporary—not a rival. 


There, Annie, you have the full catalogue. 
* And all praise,” you will say. © Why did you 
not notice some faults ?* Because, dear friend; I 
did not perceive any. Is not that a confession ? 
You know very well, I am no critic, If I love 
anything, I love it entirely, and without any cog- 
nizance of faults, Moreover, I would not criti- 
cize Wordsworth ; it is enough for me to feel 
* where true genius lies,” and perceive its beau- 
ties without using a critic's microscope to espy Wl 
errors. ”” 
If 1 find tlme next month, I will write you an-_ 
other epistle upon Wordsworth, but probably not 
in particulars 80 minute as this. It would take a 
thousand letters to speak 80 definitely of all his 
manifold poems. I know he is a favorite of yours 
and A.'s, or I sheuld not have deemed these sim- 
ple © thoughts* worth copying for you. 


Adieu. EVELEEN. 
—> ww G_ 
TALES FOR CHILDREN. 
Original. 


Ws have received from a highly valued corre- 
gpondent, the following sweet little poems, with 
the promise that if they please, others gshall be 
forthcoming. Send-us a great many, do, dear . 
« Juliet,* and all the little children will love you 
for your kindness, and learn to be as 8weet as 
these 8weet lessons. Our Sabbath School 
children will be particularly grateful for the fa- 
vors—80 that little © George* will not alone be 
blessed. 'The author modestly asserts that 
they are * simplicity simplified ;* 80 they should 
be for the purpose for which they are written. 
There is little danger of falling below the sim- 
plicity of innocent childhood. We have given 
our friend her choice of a signature—but we 
venture to predict that all our 8agacious read- 
ers, at least, will recognize in © Juliet's*' s8weet 
flow of words, the spirit—the heart of one to 
whom in times past they have owed a few very 
rich gratifications. Who does not remember 
* Revelations to the Dying,* and—something 
8till dearer to | 8. ©. E. 
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THE LITTLE BASKET-MAKER. 


I HAVE & pretty tale for thee, 
My little Rose, 
Of one who used to sit by me 


mystical style, is nevertheless, full of deep, rich 


At twilight's close, 
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Mary Queen of Scots. 


And listen to my fairy tales 
With glistening eye ; 

She was your namesake dear, and had 
A voice of melody. 


She was a little basket girl, 
Rose Brady of the wild ; 
A very sweet, obedient, 
And lovely child. 


She lived with her blind grandmother, 
In yonder distant wood, 

And twined all day the willow twigs, 
To boy-them clothes and food. 


A pious little girl was Rose, 
She often knelt and prayed, 

And from the Bible, every eve 

To her blind mother read. 


And she was very happy, dear, 
Because her heart was right ; 

She worked and, sang the day away, 

© And dreamed 8weet dreams at night. 


One day a wooutby lady begged 
The child would live with her ; 
And promised all a daughter's rights, 
And all a mother's care. 


But thongh Rose loved the thoughts of school, 


And books and pleasant play, 
She would not leave her aged friend 
To pine in grief away. 


And God did bless the gentle child, 
With friends both warm and true ; 
For all who saw her 8weet face smiled, 

And bought her baskets too. 


And now she is the cherished wife 
Of one both rich and great ; 

And every day the virtuous poor 
Find 8helter at her gate. 


The moral of this tale, my dear, 
To all js very plain ; 

The faithful and obedient 
Are never good in vain. 


w»____— 


CHARLEY's BIRD. 


A PRETTY bird had little. Charles, 
With gold and purple wings ; 
Its home was in a 8winging cage, 
With scarlet-colored strings. 


He drank from out a shining cup, 
His food was choice and sweet, 
And ever with a thrilling song 
He did his master greet. 


One day Charles? mother said to him, 
* My dear, your bird will die ; 

Do you not see his drooping wing, 
His 8ad and sleepy eye ? 


He's pining for his native woods — 
He knows the 8pring has come ; 
He wants to hear his comrades 8ing— 

Go, dear, and let him home,” 


JULIET, 


_ 
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A $elfish heart had little Charles, 
He stole away to play, 
And went not to his dying bird 


| Until another day. 


But when its morning meal he took 
Unto the. wiry grate, 

He 8aw with tears of vain regret, 
That he had come too late. 


The bird was dead, and long he grieved, 
His heart had been 80 hard ; 
Thus selfishness and cruelty 


Have ever their reward. JULIET. 
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MARY QUEEN. QF. SCOTS. 
Original.” 


* O for a Shakspeare of an Mtway scene, 

To draw the lovely, hapless Scottish queen.” 
BRAanToME informs us that no *man eyer 8aw 
Mary who did not lose his heart to her.* Whether 
this be truth or fiction, we will not here presume 
to determine : one thing is certain, she pessessed 
qualities and traits of character, which if they did 
not command universal admiration in the sixteenth 
century, would not suffer in comparison with 
many that do in the nineteenth. We say the 
nineteenth century, not by way of reproach, but 
rather as a compliment to the age in which we 
live ; for we are far from being insensible to the 
fact that the present century is characterized 
more by its moral excellence than by anything 
else which distinguishes it from former times. 


{By this the reader will understand that we. are 


not about to discuss the important 8ubject, wheth- 


or © blue,* her hair *©þblack* or *auburn ;* or 
whether she had *Grecian' or © Roman' features, 
Nor are we digposed to speak of her personal ap- 
pearance at all. Nevertheless we are well con- 
vinced, in our own mind, that, whatever beauty 


| may consist in, whether in a © mere fortunate ar- 
rangement of material atoms, or a light suffused 


upon the face from the secret and etherial mind,” 
Mary Queen of Scots was handsome. It matters 


| but very little 80 far as the design of this article 


is concerned, whether it shall finally be deter- 
mined that her hair was © yellow,” and her eyes 
* deeply, darkly and' beautifully blue,* or other- 
wise. And therefore, we will leave these ques- 
tions to those who take an interest in 8uch things, 
and. who preſer the contemplation of physical 


beauty to that of intellectual and moral excel- 
lence, _ | 


| Mary Queen of Scots lived about the middle of 


er our heroine's eyes were * chestnut-colored? 
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the sixteenth century. Her short but melancho- 
ly career may be set down as ong, of the most 


eventful ones that has ever been recorded. Being 


the only s8urviving child of James Fifth, king of 
Scotland, 8he was born an object of jealousy and 
educated amid the evil machinations of three cor- 
rupt courts, and from her infancy, seems to have 
been a doomed victim. At the early age of fit 
teen she became the wife of Francis, the play- 
mate of her youth and the Dauphin ef France. 
Soon after, by the death of Henry Second, she 
arose to the rank and ass8umed the title of Queen 
of France, and like the sun at the meridian, she 
ascended till she could ascend no higher. In the 
language of her biographer, © Mary was now at 
the very height of European grandeur. The 
queen of two powerful countries and the heir pre- 
sumptive to a third, —in the flower of her age, — 
and from her 8uperior mental endowments, much 
more worshipped, even in France, than her hus- 
band, she affords at this period of her history as 
striking an example as can be found of the con- 
centration of all the blessings of fortune in one 
person. She 8tood unluckily on too high and 
glorious a pinnacle to be able to retain her posi- 
tion long consistent with the vices vitai mortalium. 
While she conducted herself with a prudence and 
propriety altogether remarkable, considering her 
youth and the 8usceptibility of her nature, she 
began to be regarded with suspicion at once, by 
France, England and Scotland. | In France, she 
was obliged to bear many instances of bigotry 
and” oyer-8everity in the government of her un- 
cles, the house of Guise ;—in England, Eliza- 
beth took every opportunity to load with oppro- 
brium a 8ister queen whose descent, birth, sta- 
tion and accomplishments were 80 much superior 
to her own ;—in Scotland, the Reformers inspir- 
ed by James Stuart, who, with ulterior views of 
his own, 'was contented to act as the tool of Eliz- 
abeth, labored to make it be believed that Mary 
was an uncompromising and narrow-minded Ca- 
tholic.” © Thus situated, thus looked upon with 
envy by a rival Queen, and watched by the Ar- 
gus-eyed jealousy of the blind bigotry, wild en- 
thusiasm and mad ambition of three kingdoms, 
need we wonder that the glory of the Scottish 
Queen began to wane like that of the mid-day 
Sun when dark night conspires against it. Eliz- 
abeth, who might have had charms, if charms can 
exist without moral worth, had already marked 


throne that legitimately belonged to another, un-' 


Mary Queen of Scots. 


her for her prey. Seated as 'she was upon a| 
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able to brook the idea of a rival Queen's trans- 
cendent superiority, and jealous, no doubt, that 
Mary, as the rightful sovereign of the throne of 
England, might yet be seated upon the throne 
which she was well aware $he held by an unlaw- 
ful tenure, Elizabeth 8aw, or thought she saw, 
that the 8un of her glory was never to rise till 
Mary's should set. And thus deceived by the 
deceitfulness of sin, and governed, no doubt, by 
a coniscience akin to that of her father's, the ille- 
gitimate daughter of Henry the Eighth, in' plot- 
ting the downfall of Mary Stuart, has made her- 
gelf as odious in one respect, as ever did her ux- 
orious father. And for aught that we can learnz 


|the' daughter had as good reasons for her course 


as did the father for his ; for though Mary had 
many faults, yet the head and front of all hey of- 
fending seems to consist in the fact that she was 
a Catholic. And she was beheaded not 80 much 
on this account, it would seem, as for the start- 
ling crime of being one of the most accomplighed 
personages that has ever been elevated to the 
throne ! For one, we haye no desire to rob the 
* Maiden Queen” of any of the praise she may 
be entitled to, for having been Queen of England. 
But we certainly think she deserves no additional 
lustre for having been the encourager and 8up- 
porter of the hot-headed and murderous refor- 
mer, John Knox, or for signing with her own . 
hand, and from purely selfish motives, the death 
warrant of the *hapless Scottigh Queen.* But 
we are getting in advance of our story. Francis, 
the husband of Mary and king of France, had 
scarcely been crowned, when he was laid low by 
the sternest of all monarchs the monarch of the 
tomb. A s$hort time previous to this her mother, 
the regent of Scotland, deceased, and her uncles 
had their influence at court paralyzed. Thus 
was Mary bereft of all confidents, and at a time 
too, when she most needed them : And thus too, 
was she © whose charms of conversation, graceful 
address and captivating accomplishments,had rais- 
ed the woman above the queen, * left to be torn 
in pieces by a rude and barbarous world—a vic- 
tim, 'whose worse faults were those of tenderness, 
doomed to die. It is true Mary was a Catholic ; 
and it would have been no melancholy. compli- 
ment to the age in which she lived, nor to the 
Spirit of the Scottish Reformation, if they had not 
congidered this a sufficient. pretext to torture, 
burn and destroy. Mary was no bigot ; and 
Catholic as she was, she would not have suffered 


much in comparison even with her Protestant 
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8ister of the royal houge of England. The meek- | 


ness, mildhness and unaffected tenderness of the 
one, would only have furnished a beautiful contrast 


*to the vanity, arrogance and 8tern obstinacy of 


the other. Elizabeth undoubtedly had virtues, 
but they were of a selfish nature, and like too 
much of the religion of our day, consisted princi- 
pally in externals,—in names rather than things ; 
whereas those of Mary were of a different nature; 
they sprung from the goul, and like most virtues 
which originate there, they were rather felt than 
heard, and could hardly be figured forth in those 
appropriate representatives of hoJlow-hearted 
charity, * sounding brass* and * tinkling cymbals.” 

Mary, thus far, had s8pent most of her days in 
France, having been sent there at the early age 
of tive years, to place her beyond the reach of 
the wily machinations of Henry the Eighth, She 


"now resolved to bid adieu to France and return 


to her native land. Her feelings and emotions 
on this 'occasion are best expressed in her own 
words, 

* Adieu, thou pleasant land of France ! 

The dearest of all lands to me, 


When life was like a joyful dance— 
The joyful dance of infancy. 


Farewell my childhood's laughing wiles, 
Farewell the joys of youth's bright day ; 
The bark that bears me from thy smiles, 
Bears but my meaner half away. 


The best is thine ;—my changeless heart 
Is given, beloved France ! to thee ; 

And let it sometimes, though we part, 
Remind thee with a sigh of me.” 

Mary was now nineteen, Full of fearful anxi- 
ety and hazardous uncertainty, alone and unpro- 
tected, she landed upon her native shores and as- 
sumed the government of a country, where turbu- 
lence and rebellion were, and had long been, the 
order of the day. The masculine spirit of her fath- 
er, and the strong intellectual energy of her moth- 
er, had both quailed before the 8torm, which she 
had now undertaken to buffet. On the one hand 
were the Catholics, jealous of their rights, and 
zealous to maintain them : on the other were the 
Protestants, with John Knox thundering in their 
ears, and scattering firebrands, arrows and death. 
The tern policy of the Reformers were nothing 
less than tearing down, burning and destroying 
everything bearing the Catholic name. And the 
hyena-like disposition of the reforming party com- 
pared with the tiger-like ferocity of the adherents 
to the © established faith,” was anything but fayor- 
able to the former, and was only an enlarged ex- 


hibition of a not uncommon. spectacle,-—Beelze- 


|bub in cnn” Lucifer, The views adyanced 


by Mary, at This crisis, were altogether such as 
might have been expected from a person of a 
large, comprehensive and liberal mind that had 
drunk deep of that religion which grants to oth- 
ers what it claims for itself, and 8ays to a turbu- 
lent and noisy . world, © Peace, be 8till.' Her 
words are, © I am none of those who will change 
their opinions every year ; but I mean fo constrain 
none of my 8ubjects, though I could wish that th 

were all as I am ; and I trust they. shall have 
no 8upport to-consfrain me.* Such constancy and 
guch liberal views would have done no dishonor 
to a later and more Protestant age. We ought 
to suppose, at least, that if a Catholic could utter 
guch noble sentiments, at a time when all was 
gelfishness, Protestants might have gone 80 far 
as to have respected them : and it 1s little credit 
to the heads and till less to the hearts of the 
early reformers that 8uch was not the.case. Noth- 
ing short of the rankest Calvinism would satisfy 
the demands of thoge times. Constancy was the 
vilest of sins when found in a Catholic, and ..the 
meekness and vital piety of a Fenelon would have 
been denounced by John Knox as © unhallowed' 
and *© corrupt? if they had had to pass through the 
ordeal of the Scottish Reform, Mary, however, 
notwithstanding the prejudices of her age, never 
deviated from the path above marked out. She 
approved not of the corruptions of the mother 
church : nor did she embrace a religion which 
seemed. to have little else besides exclusiveness 
to recommend it to the world. She had been 
thoroughly educated in the Catholic faith ; she 
knew that with all its corruptions, it still had re- 
deeming qualities. Nor was she ignorant of 
Protestantism ; for she was not educated in a 
school of monks, who, as has been correctly ob- 
served, were better at teaching linnets to whistle, 
playing at dice, tippling, and gormandizing, than 
in doing good either to morality or religion ;' 


the German Profestant and Spanish Catholic were 
allowed to take their seats 8ide by side ! She was 
undoubtedly partial to the Catholic faith ; but not 
80 much $0 as to think that no good thing could 
come from any other gource, Charity, broad and 
liberal, was hers; moderation was in all her-ways; 
and tenderness was breathed throughout her whole 
life. But she possessed no trait more to be ad- 
mired than that of moral firmness.. There is 8 


firmness bordering on obstinacy ; and this in 8 


but in one established on liberal principles, where 
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female is truly odious and contemptible. But no- | 
thing of this kind developed itself in the character 
of the Scottich Queen. Hers was a firmness 
tempered with condescension. She knew that she 
had rights, but this knowledge did not cause her 
to forget that others had rights also. Conscious 
of the rectitude of her own intentions, she resolv- 
ed to 8acrifice nothing to that servile policy which 
consults might rather than right. She moved as 
others 8hould move, understandingly. She had 
not been driven into Catholicism, nor was she to 
be driven out. That vacillating and temporizing 
course 80 much esteeimed among a certain class 
that might be named, was by her despised. And 
rather than adopt, or yield up one principle of 
her faith, she magnanimously surrendered her life 
to her cruel persecutors. Knox preached his 
© thundering sermons against idolatry,” blowed his 
( first (and last) blast of the trumpet? against the 
* monstrous government of women,” and breathed 
forth threatenings and slaughter against the *wick- 
ed Jesebel.” But Mary could only loathe and 
abominate a man, who seemed to be thus destitute 
of common decency. She had too much sense 
and understanding to be intimidated by threats or 
to respect rudeness, 

Thus situated the sequel ts better imagined than 
described. Rebellion, fired by bigotry, jealousy, 
envy and hate, now became general. A Queen, 
who had 'resolved to stand or fall by her own 
integrity, could not expect anything but death 
when yengeance reeled. Elizabeth had endeay- 
ored to-extort from Mary her right to the British 
crown, Mary had refused ; though with her 
usual generosity, she had offered to wave that 
right during the life time of Elizabeth. But noth- 
ing would-pacify, save z total and everlasting re- 
linquishment of her hereditary right. Exaspera- 
ted and lost to all feeling Elizabeth sought only 
to fan the flame already raging. She encouraged | 
factious nobles, sent spies into every part of her 
dominions and left undone nothing that would has- 
ten the 8acrifice of the hated victim. Murders, 
of the foulest kind, were perpetrated, and then 
Mary was charged with being accessory to the 
8ame. Among these were David Rizzio, Mary's 
8ecretary, and Darnby, her 8econd husband. 


She was violently seized and forcibly retained | 


by a person whom she afterwards married to es- 
cape a worse doom, (which was the worst act of 
her life) and for this she was accused any way 
but justly. Abused and maltreated at home, Mary 
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-acted, Mary must die. 
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ed promigses, that she fled to her realm for reſuge, 
But too late she learned her fatal mistake. She 
had been charmed by a deadly enemy, and like the 
scared bird in escaping one enemy 8he had flown 
into the jaws of another, worse than the one from 
which she sought to escape. She was seized and 
imprisoned instead of 8uccored, and for eighteen 
years she was detained a prisoner, while the best 
Justification that could be offered for such cruelty 
was the wrong she had done Elizabeth in openly 
claiming what was her hereditary right, the crown 
of England. And even this Mary had long since 
disavowed 80 far as Elizabeth was concerned; for 
she had laid no claim to it after her return from 
France. Mary, while in prison, occasionally be- 
guiled away the tedious hours with the charms of 
poetry. Her feelings while in prison are best 
expressed in her own peculiar and simple style. 

© Alas ! what am I?—What avails my life ? 

Does not my body live without a s0ul ?— 

A shadow vain—the spirit of anxious strife, 

That wishes but to die and end the whole. 

Why 8hould harsh enmity pursue me more ? 

The false world's greatness has no charms for me ; 
Soon will the struggle and the grief be o'er ;— 

Soon the oppressor gain the victory. 

Ye friends ! to whose remembrance I am dear, 

No 8trength to aid you or your cause have 1: 

Cease then to shed the unavyailing tear— 

I have not feared to live, nor dread to die ; 


Perchance the pain that I have suffered here, 
May win me more of bliss through God's eternal year.” 


Mary was imprisoned, but not subdued. Her 
noble mind till retained its imperial powers. And 
that Roman firmness, for which she was 80 justly 
celebrated, never seemed more invincible .than 
when she was suffering an unjust and. cruel op- 
pression. Her royal character was indelible, and 
she nobly resolved to die as she had been born, — 
a Queen. But the farce of all farces was yet to be 
Nineteen years impris- 
onment without the shadow of a cause, would not 
guffice. She was now arraigned on an imaginary 
charge of treason. Elizabeth's life had been at- 
tempted, and as usual Mary was charged with be- 
ing accessory to the foul attempt. She was tried 
for formality's 8ake, convicted by false witnesses 
and forged letters, and condemned to die a male- 
factor by subservient judges. The noble indigni- 
ty with which she refused to acknowledge the ju- 
risdiction of England, will be given in her own 
words : *I am no subject to Elizabeth, but am an 
independent Queen as well as she ; and I will con- 
gent to nothing unbecoming the majesty of a 
crowned head. Worn out as my body is, my 


80 far confided in Blſzabeth and her hollow-heart- 


V 


mind is not $0 enfeebled as to make me forget 
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what is due to myself, my ancestors and my coun- 
try. Whatever the laws of England may be, I 
am not 8ubject to them ; for I came into the realm 
only to ask assistance from a gister Queen, and 
I have been detained an unwilling. prisoner.” 
- Again, at her trial she was allowed © no counsel- 
lox—no ſriend—no adviser.* With all the learn- 
ing, talent, craftiness, and ſorensic arts and frauds 
of England arrayed against her, she stood * alone 
and undaunted,” says her biographer, * evincing 
in the modest dignity of her bearing a mind con- 
gcious ' of its own integrity and superior to the 
malice of fortune”. * Her bodily infirmi- 
ties,” continues he, * imparted only a greater lus- 
ter to her mental pre-eminence; and not in all the 
fascinating splendor of her youth and beauty—not 
on the morning of her first bridal day, when Paris 
rang with acclamation in her praisze—was Mary 
Stuart 80 much to be admired, as when, weak and 
worn out, she stood calmly before the myrmidons 
of a rival Queen, to hear and refute their unjust 


accusations, her eye radiant once more with the 


brilliancy of earlier years and the placid benigaity 
of a serene conscience lending to her countenance 
its undying grace.' The following is the con- 
cluding part of her defence. *'The prospect of a 
crown is not 80 inviting that I would ruin my 80ul 
in order to obtain it. Neither am I a stranger to 
the feelings of humanity, nor unacquainted with 
the duties of religion, and it is my nature to be 
more inclined to the devotion of Esther, than to 
the 8word of Judith. If ever I have given consent 
by my words, or even by my thoughts, to any at- 
tempt against the life of the Queen of England, 

far from declining the judgment of men, I shall 
not even pray for the mercy of God.* After her 
condemnation she speaks, to an Episcopalian 
bishop who had been sent to point out her errors, 
thus : © In despite of your subservient judges, I 
will die a Queen. My royal character is indelible, 
and I will surrender it with my spirit to Almighty 
God, from whom I received it, and to whom my 
honor and my innocence are fully known.* A 
Catholic priest was denied her, and she turned 
with disdain from all others who, she knew, were 
only sent to harass and torment her. Constant 
and faithful to herself, her religion and her God, 

to the last, she met her fate with a smile of tri- 
umph, and appeared beautiful even in death, On 
the morning of the 8th of February, 1587, her 
head was s8evered from her body under the ood 
and 8eal of a 8ister Queen. 


Thus died Mary Queen of Scots, © That she 
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had failings is not denied ; but even-these Gold- 
smith, or her own country's bard would say, *lean- 
ed to rirtu\hide.” Her faults consisted more 
in the excessive exuberance of her amiable quali- 
ties than in anything positively evil. Vivacity 
and 8weetness of manners, openness, candor, 
generosity, wit polished, and refined, extensive 
information, cultivated taste, easy affability and 
native dignity and grace were all hers ir an em- 
inent degree, Her miseries were not of her own 
making. Conscious of her own good intentions 
she was too confiding in those of others. 'This 
led her to form connections imprudent, indiscreet, 
and ruinous. She placed almost implicit confi- 
dence in her worst enemies. And this was the 
main cause of all her woes. Human nature in 
its native state may be won by mildness and love 
but human nature depraved, as in this case, must 
be caged before it can be trusted. Mary's fault 
in this respect was not the usual one, that of pre- 
guming too little in the excellency of human na- 
ture, but in presuming too much,—in haying ex- 
alted opinions of its nice susceptibilities as to trust 
it even in the most extreme cases. «. She had too 
much condescension rather than not enough, and 
too -much excellence to be overpowered by any- 
thing but turbulence, madness and merciless'bar- 
barity. Moral worth is of little avail when selfish- 
ness is 8overeign and bigotry is priest. Mary 
was acknowledged to be one of the most talented 
and accomplished women of her age ; yet her 
history shows that even these do not always com- 
mand the respect due them. Obstinacy, at times, 
is mistaken for firmness; and vanity and s8elf-con- 
ceitedness are not unfrequently preferred to 8ound 
sense and unassuming worth, Mary is not the 
only instance where transcendent abilities have 
been 8acrificed at the cruel shrine of a cold and 
unſeeling world. But Mary's sufferings served only 
to make her virtues more manifest, and it is be- 
lieved by the writer that the Scottish Queen, as a 
captive and a prisoner, was more truly happy: and 
great, than was her unjust and jealous oppres80r, 
as Queen of England. 'The one sat enthroned in 
the majesty of her own perfections , and enjoyed 
the peace and quietude of conscious innocence ; 
the other enjoyed the pomp and pageantry, of a 
crowned head, and brooded oyer the crimes. by 
which she had concolidated her power : the one, 
walked in the excellency of her own nature ; 
the other, in the flowing robes of state : the one, 
was born a Queen ; the other, was made one* 
the one, had the subsfance without the name, the 
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was good ; Elizabeth was proud : Mary elevated 
the throne and threw a grace and dignified. regali- 
ty around everything she *fsaw' or © was ;* Eliz- 
abeth was elevated to the throne, and was vain 
and obstinate, if not unſeeling and cruel whateyer 
may be thought of her ability to rule, or her de- 
sire to be thought handsome. Elizabeth was far 
inferior, Soth in talents and accomplishments 
to her cousin, the Queen of Scots ; and had the 
former passed through the fiery ordeal of the lat- 
ter, the world would have known it. When Mary 
was asked by the honest peasant wotnan if she 
was * not, indeed an angel,* no bad compliment 
was paid to her beauty : and when she stood alone 
and undaunted, before the myrmidons of Elizabe 
pleading in all the eloquence of sympathy for d 
pised innocence, and triumphantly reſuting all the 
charges which malice and envy could invent, she 
exhibited to the world that she had a Mind, But 
when we behold beauty, dignity, serenity and 
grace ascend the scaffold, with a steady step, and 
there listen unmovyed to the reading of her death 
warrant — when we see her mildly turn away 
from the Dean of Peterboro, who had been sent 
to harass and torment her in her last  hours— 
and when we behold her upon her knees fervently 
praying for her bitterest enemies, and even im- 
ploring forgiveness for her under whose seal she 
was about to die, we are led to admire the quali- 
ties of an angel possessed by Mary Queen of 
Scots, and to ſeel that the lines of the Scottish 
Bard are something more than an empty panegy- 
ric : 


«Vain all the omnipotence of female charms, 
'Gainst headlong, rutbless, mad rebellion's arms : 
She fell, but fell with spirit truly Roman, 

To glut the vengeance of a rival woman :— 

A woman — 


Let the willows wave in pity over the melan- 


choly fate of Mary Queen of Scots. 


W. H. G. 
Andover, Mass. 


THE GRAFE. 
SARAH C. EDGARTON, 


Original. | 
An entrance that leads to our beautiful home 
In an Eden of love, is thy rest, Oh tomb ! 
The bright, the peaceful, though shadowy way 


BY 


That opens from darkness'to Heaven's own day ; 
The gate at whose portals our hearts lay aside 
Hot wearisome burdens of sorrow and pride ; 

nd hastening on, where sin hath ne'er trod, 
Are guid through flowers to the bosom of God. 
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Come look oti the artSarhgns the wearied ones sleep- 


It is night, yet so beautiful mugt we not weep ? 

Yet not with sad tears that their labors are done, 

Oh not that thus early their sleep hath been won ! 
The night of the grave—is it solemn and dim, 
Unbroken by star-light, uncheered by the hymn 

Of the soft flowing waters that steal from the springs 
Which give the sweet hues to Life's beautiful things ? 


Look calmly around thee ; the stars in the skies 

Are brighter and softer than Life's golden dyes ; 

The beams of the moon, with etberial light, 

Make the beds of the sleepers-all sacredly bright ; 
The flowers, too, are nestling around their repose,- 
There the violet sleeps at the foot of the rose, 

And the jessamine twines, in its soft starry bloom, 
Like a crown of bright gems o'er the head of the tomb. 


There, low, like the sigh of a spirit we love, 


-The wind with its music steals softly above ; 


"Tis the love-serenade of the angels that keep 
Their vigils around them—Oh must we not weep? 
Ay, weep for the beauty, the peace of their graves, 
Subdued into tears, as when murmuring waves 
Steal home to our hearts with a sweetness £0 pure, 
Our joy is too full for mute throbs to endure. 


Oh beautiful night, when the soul folds its wings, 
And wearied, falls 8weetly asleep as it sings ; 
When &inful, and grief-worn, and wasted with care, 
It finds a calm refuge from pain and despair ! 

One moment with death it descends to the tomb, 
To lay by the robes it may never resume, 

Then, its missions all sped, like some carrier-dove, 
It nestles and sleeps on the bosom of love. 


Oh who, then, would shrink from this beautiful night, 

Where the smile of our God like the moon's hallowed 
light, 

And the $star of our hope, with unfaltering ray, 

Shed a flood of soft glory along the still way ? 

Who, who would not rest in this low bed of peace, 

Where the fevers of life, and its anguish $hall cease, 

Where sorrow ne'er treads with her harsb, tramping 
foot, 

And sin finds no thirst for its poisonous root ? 


Here the flowers are all sweet, and the breezes all soft, 
And the moon bangs her curtains of beauty aloft ; 
Here the tired world looks in from a wayfaring view, 
And sighs to be quietly sleeping here too. 

Then-who will not come, with a light, cheerful tread, 
To make his abode with the sanctified dead ? 

To lay himself down *neath the soft verdant sod, 

And press his worn cheek to the bosom of God ? 


Oh who will not come from this dark world away, 

From its manifold pains, from its tyrant-like sway, 

From its tears and its sorrows, and perilous love, 

To the glory, and beauty, and gladness above ? 

Oh there in the smile of our Father's 8oft eye, 

We &shall dwell where our souls can ne*'er falter, nor 
die— 

Where the spirit is free, and affection is pure, 

Where sin cannot enter, and blessings are sure. 


There living forever in wisdom and truth, 

Eternity adds not a day to our youth ; 

And beauty, and music, and love are all ours, 

In the home of the soul—the Eden of flowers. 

Our Father dwells there—'tis his own blissful home ; 


| Oh who then will fear when he calls us to come ? 


Or who, with this guerdon before him on high, 


't Can linger, and falter, and tremble to die ? 


THE YOUNG MINISTER. | 
Original. 
BY MRS. N. THORNING. MUNROE. 

Mixx is no tale of romance, gentle reader, but 
one. of plain and simple truth, It is but one 
among the many examples which we may .8ee 
around us, where the heart and s8oul'of man are 
turned away from their true worship, because 
they loved too much the praise of men, and bow- 
ed too. much-to earthly idols. 

The heart of man is a strange, mysterious thing. 
It has God-like powers, strong and deep affec- 
tions, and we fancy we can gaze into its depths, 
and: read. therein the motives which influence its 
outward conduct. But there is no rule by which 
to judge the heart of man ; but we know there 1s 
no one thing which will 80 turn that heart from 
ts true worship, as the praise of the multitude. 
Adversity may come with a 8strong hand, and the 
heart of man may bend beneath the stroke, as the 
willow bends before the storm. And yet, when 
the storm is past, it will rise vigorous as eyer; 
it has lost nothing by the trial, but it has gained 
inestimably. Man may be tried by sickness, by 
misfortune, or any other affliction, and yet from 
them all he may rise pure and unsullied, But 
when the breath of praise is round him, when he 
hears it from every lip, sees it in every eye, and 
ſeels it thrilling through his very frame, —when 
his heart grows giddy with its intoxicating 
draughts,—then is there much danger that he 
will turn from his former simplicity, that he will 
forget the high and holy motives which have 
hitherto actuated him, and that he will live and 
act merely that he may receive that praise, and 
that-applause, which s8ounds 80 8sweet and flattet- 
ing in his ear. 

George Atherton was fitting himself for the 
ministry, He had brought to the task a strong 
mind, high talents, and more than all, an ardent 
love for the gospel he professed, His life had 
been like a peaceful strearh. His parents were 
both living, and iwaffluent circumstances ; broth- 
ers, he had none, but he had one sister, and well 
would it be for our world if there were more of 
guch sisters within it. Mary Atherton was a true 


woman ; he had the heart, the 80ul, the feelings 
of a woman; and she had a mind, keen and 
gearching, strong and vigorous,—a mind - that 
could overcome all that obstructed, its high aspir- 
ings,—a mind, which had it been possessed by a 
man, would SP raised him to the exaltation of 
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the great and gifted, and caused him to be like a | 


But 
being possessed as it was by a woman, it was | 
soſtened and refined, tempered down by her wo- 

man's heart and affections, and caused her to be, 
not a dazzling meteor, but a bright and beautifu] 
tar, which we ean gaze on with admiration, and 
while we gaze we love, ay, almost adore. Such 


meteor, dazzling, brilliant- and wonderful. 


was Mary Atherton. She was two years the 8e- 


| nior of her brother, and we need not saF she was 


to him a counsellor and guide, as well as a most 
affectionate and loving sister. He knew that he 
was highly blessed in having such a slster, to 
cheer him in the path 'which he had chogsen. 
There are many who have blessed a sister's love, 
many who have felt its cheering influence diffus- 
Y around their path. And this love is not to be 
lighted ; a 8ister's words of caution and admo- 
nition will and must sink into the heart, sneer at 
them as we may. There is a strong power in 
the words spoken by one whom we have played 
with in infancy, one who has shared the same 
parent's care, and who has grown up with us 
from childhood to mature years. There is a 
beauty and a holiness in the deep love of a sis- 
ter to a younger brother. It 1s not the love of 
the mother, who gazes upon the child of her af- 
fections ; it is not the undying love'of the wife, 
who gazes upon the being of her choice, with all 
that love's deep confidence and trust. But like 
that mother she will watch over him, and like that 
wiſe will she love him, but not 80 deeply, 80 blindly, 
but that her quick eye can gee his faults, and she 
will warn him of his. dangereere it is too late. 
It was a bright and beautiful summer moraing, 
when George Atherton was to make his first ap- 
pearance as a preacher. A thousand thoughts 
crowded into his mind as he proceeded to the 
church. He entered—he stood within the sacred 
desk. The faces of the congregation were all 
turned to the young and inexperienced preacher. 
His heart fluttered when he commenced, but he 
gradually gained courage as he proceeded. : *At 


dismissed, and the young minister turned his steps 
homeward. 

*What do you'think of our young preacher ?' 
said Mr. Jones to a gentleman at his side, as he 
turned to leave the church. 

* He did very well, 1 thought, for the first time,” 
was the reply ; * his sermon was well written, 
though to be s8ure his manner of delivery is not 


equal to that of Mr. Gordon, but he - young, 
and will doubtless improve in that re5p a 


length the services were ended, the congregation, 
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At 


©O, as for you, Mr. Sraith, you would be satis- 
fied with any minister, provided that at heart he 
professed the same doctrine with yourself, But as 
for this young Atherton, he was not in his schoo] 
days considered any more of a genius than my 
gon Thomas,” 


* But your 80n's genius pointed in a very dif- 
ferent dizection,” was the calm and rather sarcas- 
tical reply of Mr. Smith ; for the person in ques- 
tion was no less than a noted horse dealer. Mr. 
Jones bit his lip, and was silent, and Mr. Smith 
proceeded. *We ought not to say anything to 
discourage a young preacher, even if his first at- 
tempt should not be s8uccessful.” 


, ©I am, 8ure, father, interrupted his daughte 
who was walking by his side, I think Mr. Athe 


\ ton 8ucceeded yery well. Some parts of his ser- 
n mon were really sublime, and Mary, I know, was 
} well pleased, for I saw her when she took his arm 
” to go home, and I heard her say something about 
" his * exceeding her expectations.” * 
a *And she is a most infallible judge in your 
= eyes, Miss Lucy,” said Mr. Jones, sneeringly. 
f The fair girl colored as sbe replied, © Mary Ath- 
- erton is an excellent and high minded girl, and is 
,, as capable of Judging of her brother's merits as 
ll any other person.” 
e © Unless it be Miss Lucy Smith,” said Mr. Jones, 
at laughing, as he 8topped at his own door. The 
£ girl blushed till deeper, but made no reply, and 
1 they proceeded. 

In fa short time George Atherton was settled 
By as pastor over a 8mall flock 8ome distance from 
26 his native city. He applied himself to his duties 
ts with great assiduity. He knew that the path he 
he had chogen called for great exertion, he knew 
ed that it involved high and holy duties, and he en- 
all deavored to discharge them aright. He instruct- 
w ed his people, he brake to them the bread of life, 
be BY and in his pulpit be was faithful. Nor did he 


neglect the other duties of a preacher. He'vis- 
on, Bf ited all, he was welcomed by-all. The glad and 


'Ps Wl joyous welcomed him to the social board, and || 
,» WH ind feelings flowed from every heart. He visited 
I the sick and dying, and tothem he was truly wel- 


eome. 'They blessed him as he stood by and told 
them of that heavenly Father who-loveth whom 
he chasteneth. And tg t urners who stood 
around the ed, he also welcome. And 


as the rin Fhrds'o 


gs of \Gonsolation ſell from his 
lips, as h6 praye de 
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ply and fervently, and his 
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whole soul seemed poured forth in that pray- 
er, they felt that they could bow down and say,_ 
it was good that they had been afflicted. In the 
hut of poverty, and in the dwellings of the rich, 
he was alike the friend of all. 

We need not say George Atherton improved 
in all the outward qualifications of a preacher. 
He. had labored hard and earnestly, and he had 
been rewarded. His little flock loved him fer- 
vently ; they knew that he had strong powers, 
they knew that he spoke to them in words of thril- 
ling * eloquence, and for this he received their 
praise. But they loved him for his kind heart, 
which was ever open to the distressed ; they 
loved him, for he had been to them, young as he 


1] was, a teacher of good things ; they loved hj 


for he had arrived to what he was, almost'y 
their own eyes, and they considered him 1 
of themselves, and almost thought it an impossi- 
bility that he should ever leave them. 

Four years of happiness had he passed with 
that little flock, and he now wished to visit his 
home ; he therefore bade adieu to his people for 
a time. 

It was a joyous day when George Atherton 


reached the home of his childhood. His mother's 


kiss was on his cheek ; he felt the pressure of 
his father's hand ; his sister's arms were round 
his neck, and she was gazing on her brother's 
features with all a sister's love glowing in her 
dark eye. And this was his welcome. Kind 
words and kinder looks, the tribute of loving 
hearts. 

*Mr. Gordon, the kind minister with whom 
George had studied, was very ill, and the first 
Sunday aſter he arrived, he was requested\to sup- 
ply his place. 

The Sabbath arrived. It was a beautiful day, 
and reminded George of the first Sunday he en- 
tered the pulpit as a preacher. The deep-toned 
bells were ringing from the numerous churches ; 
the 8un was throwing his bright, golden beams 
upon the glittering spires and slated roofs. Every 
thing seemed to breathe of the Sabbath, even in 
the crowded city, and though people were walk- 
ing in every direction, still it was not with the 
busy, bustling air of every day life. Old men 


walked leisurely to church. The man of busi- 
ness walked not with his quick and hurrying step, 
his wife was Ieaning on his arm, and he.stepped 
slowly and leisurely to the house of worship. 

Even his brow wore a very different look, —it was 
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. Atherton could read his own praise in every 
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open and pleasant as'the 8ky above him ; and in 
his heart be blessed the Sabbath, Young maid- 
ens tripped lightly along, and the lingering s8mile 
upon their lips, 8eemed chastened and s8oftened 
by the holy influence of the day, ' One could have 
told it was the Sabbath by looking on the bright, 
happy- children as they passed to their different 
places of worship. The pure minds of children 
ever love the Sabbath ; it'is to them a holy day, 
a charm 4s round it, which makes their young 
hearts love it, they scarcely know why. The 
bells ceased ringing. It would be an instructive 
less80n now to look in upon the different churches 
to 8ee what different sects are congregated with- 
in one city, yet all owning a common Father. We 


might doubtless gain much instruction from every || 


preacher, but our tale is concerning only one, — 
we will therefore return to him. 

The church in which George Atherton was to 
preach was beautiful and spacious, and the con- 
gregation numerous. He ascended the pulpit 
with a firm step, for he had learned to meet the 
gaze of men without fearing it. He read a por- 
tion of the Psalms, and his full, deep-toned, yet 


musical voice, commanded the instant attention | 


of the audience. The bymn was read, the choir 
had 8ung, and the congregation arose to prayer. 
The prayer was heart-stirring and deyout, and it 
8eemed to come from the depths of a heart filled 
with the love of the gospel. The prayer was 
ended, and a deep 'silence reigned through the 
house as the minister named his text ; and 
throughout the whole of that discourse, hardly a 
breath seemed to disturb the 8tillness. It was 
8ublime and touching. Tears filled the eyes of 
many as he proceeded—the very children listen- 
ed in breathless attention—and as he-grew ear- 
nest, as the deep words of thrilling eloquence 
came from, his burning lips, the whole congrega- 
tion 8eemed spell-bound, so fixed was every eye 
upon the preacher, s0 intent was every ear upon 
the glowing words. 

The congregation was dismissed, and George 


speaking eye that followed his form as, with his 
818ster, he leſt the church. 

It was now Mr. Smith's turn to ask Mr. Jones 
how he liked the preacher ; and as he saw that 
gentleman coming out of the church, he ACcor- | 
dingly put the groin, * O, he did very well,” 


was the reply ; * quite orobable he did his best 
now be has come to bis native city.” 


effect upon his-heart ; 


©Then you do not think him anything extraor- 
dinary as a preacher ? 

© Why, I don't know,” said Mr, Jones slowly ; 
©] never think much of thoge ministers who cre- 
ate 80 much of a sensation at first; I am always 
afraid they will not wear well ; they are not apt 
to be 80 deep as others who are not 80 brilliant.” 

«Well, all I know about it,” said' Mr. Smith, 
©is that he has given perfect satisfaction to the 
gociety with whom he has romelney four years ; 
but there are some_ persons,* he added, * who 
would not be long satisfied with the best minieter 
on earth.” Mr. Jones did not reply, and the 
conversation ended, 

The close of a few months 8aw George Ather- 

8ettled as pastor over the 8ociety of the late 

r. Gordon in his native city. The death of 
their minister left a vacancy in the church, and 
by an almost unanimous yote of the g8ociety, an 
invitation was 8ent to George Atherton to, become 
their pastor. He accepted, although he was 
grieved to part from his faithful flock ; but a 
thousand tender ties bound him to his early home, 
and although his society ardently wished his stay, 
ﬆtill they did not blame him for his wish to depart. 
And the blessings of that little flock followed him 
on his way. 

Now was the time of trial for George Atherton. 
Until now there had been no dayger of his for- 
getting his duty ; for although his former g8ociety 
were conscious of his high powers, still there was 
80 much of ardent love and brotherly affection 
mingled with their praise, that there was no dan- 
ger of its making bim unmindful of higher objects. 
But now he was in a vast city, and was pastor 
over a numerous gociety. Large audiences 
thronged to his church on every Sabbath ; he 
heard his praises from every lip, and it required 
very strong resolutions, and high moral princi- 
ples, to hear 80 much of flattery and -approbation 
without its having a bad effect upon his heart and 
feelings. 


But time is the - prover of all things ; we wills 


therefore pass over a year, and 8ee what effect 
the events of that year had wrought upon' the 
heart and feelings of our young preacher. In 
his outward circumstances all was the game ; but 
in his heart there wa, we grieve to 8ay it, a 8ad 
change. Praise and had had their usual; 


his highest and holiest 


| tongue was' still eloquent 4 g a 
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spoke in thrilling words of power to his people— 
ﬆill, within his heart the praise which that people 
gave as the meed for his high eloquence, had 
wrought a sad change. Ay, he had grown 
proud! and what -can be more sinful for a fol- 
lower of the meek and lowly Jesus? He had 
been almost the idol of his people, but it was the 
rich and powerful alope whom he cared to please. 
In their mansions he was often seen, but with 
the poor and lowly he was almost a stranger. 
Ay, he had grown proud ! proud of his own high 
powers, though he was but achild of the dust. 

O, it was wrong, it was 'sinful, for him thus 
to forget the high and holy motives with which 
he had begun his career,—that were strong with- 
in him when he dedicated .his powers to G 
and promised to follow in the footsteps of Jesus, 
Yet, how had he now forgotten all this ; how had 
he let his heart dwell on earthly idols, how had 
he ſeasted on the praise of the multitude and 
turned from the-lowly; how had he let pride 
grow within his heart, and nourished and cher- 
ished it, as though he were in truth one to whom 
men 8hould bow. Ay, he had gone astray, even 
as the feeblest and lowliest a the children of 
earth ! 

It was towards the close of the day, and the 
young minister was alone in his study. A frown 
was on his fine brow, and the red lip curled 
haughtily. It was evident something had distur- 
bed him. Presently the door of his 8tudy opened, 
and his 8ister entered. She stood for a moment, 
as if hesitating to advance. Seeing that her broth- 
er had not heard her step, she ventured :to in- 
quire in a low voice, © George, will you give me 
permission to speak with you a few moments ?* 
He 8tarted, and rising offered her a chair. She 
seated herself by him, and looked inquiringly in- 
to his face, He could not bear the gaze of those 
80ſt eyes, and turned his ſace away. * George,” 
Said 8he, taking his hand, *I have come to claim 
an elder sister's privilege ; you have not been to 


ame of late as you used to be—you have with- 


drawn your confidence from me; say, why is 
this, my brother ? do you think me unworthy to 
be trusted ?? 

* No, Mary, no, but I ſeel unhappy ; why did 
you, come to reproach me ?” 


© fI have not af "i _— you, but to com- 


I know what makes 
0 1 fol it would pain you to 

, and y tl came here with the 
2INS 80, 


nn —— 


| - The lip of the sister trembled, and a tear stood 
in her eye. _ - 

*Mary,” s8aid George, *rather sharply, * you 
gpeak as if I were to blame ; indeed I did not ex- 
pect you to teach me my duty.” 

* Nevertheless, George, I came here for that 
purpose. Do not blame me, you must forgive a 


| 8ister, even 8hould she speak unwelcome words. 


A . woman's quick eye can 8ee 8ome things at a 
glance, which it would almost puzzle a philogo- 
pher to fathom. - But George, -will you give me 
permission to speak what is in my heart ? believe 
me it 1s but for your welfare.” 

He bowed assent, and she- proceeded, 

* Listen, and I will tell you a true tale. There 
was -one who went forth ſrom his father's home, 
young and inexperienced. -He went forth as a 
preacher of glad tidings ; it was a high and holy 
duty, and the young man loved it. Awhile he 
went on prosperously ; there' was nothing to try 
him, nothing to tempt his heart astray. He vis- 
ited the sick and dying ; he followed, as far as 
mortal might follow, in the- steps of the lowly 
Jesus. But the time of trial came. That young 
man had powers to captivate his listeners. He 
came to the crowded city as a preacher, and vast 
numbers thronged to hear him. He espake to 
them the words of life,” and he spoke in such 
glowing eloquence, that he gained great praise 
and fame. And I do not say that this was more 
than just ; it was natural for man thus to praise 


|one who possessed gifts 80 high. Nor do I gay 


that it was wrong for him thus to improve and 
practise those high gifts, which God had' given 
him for the noblest purposes. But the heart- of 
that young man grew giddy with 80 much ap- 
plause, and after a time he almost forgot to what 
a high and holy duty he was called, and he seem- 
ed only to think of the world and its deluding 
voice. Yes, he grew too proud for a minister of 
God—high thoughts, not of heaven, entered into 
his heart. He was not now the 81mple follower 
of the lowly Jesus ; he walked more in the ways 
of men, than'God! And was it not wrong, my 
brother, for him thus to turn from the right way ? 
Was it not wrong for him thus to let pride enter 
into his heart ? Was it not wrong for him thus to 
look with a high heart upon the lowly, as if to 
say, * Stand back, for I am holier than thou *! 


and to go near the abode of poverty, and yet turn 
and Pass by on the other side, to enter into the 
mansions of the rich and 'powerful'? O, indeed it 


I 


was yery wrong. And my brother, that young | 


man was unhappy, Ay, though he had won much 
of fame, though he seemed to have all that earth 
could give, till in his heart he knew he had gone 
astray, and he was unhappy. Is it not a true 
tale, my brother ?” | 

The cheek of George Atherton. was pale as 
death, The burning tears were starting from 
his eyes; he leaned his head upon his - hands, 
and sobbed aloud. Mary went to him, liſted his 
head and laid it upon her bosom, and kissed the 
tears from his eyes. *Forgive me, George,” 
8aid 8he, *if I have wounded your feelings ; for- 
give a sister, who wishes but-your welfare. I 


knew you needed something to make you feel || 


that you was in the wrong path, and I thought it 
better the admonition should come from me, than 
from a stranger.” 

* Mary, my 8weet sister, you have s8aved me 
from many evils, and may God reward you and 
make you happy as you deserve. I am happy in 
8eeing you 80, but you will not think me presump- 
tuous in thus speaking to you. No, no, Mary! I 
thank you kindly for it. It was right I should be 
-made to feel my error.” 

For a long time the brother and sister remain- 
ed in conversation. And now with such a sister 
to guide him, and with a willingness on his part 
to heed her wisdom, could George Atherton be 
anything but a virtuous man, and a faithful preach- 


er of the gospel ? 
Charlestown, Mass. 
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ON THE DEATH OF A FRIEND. 


Origina]. 


O THoVU ! who hast the power to save, 
Who casts a sunbeam o'er the grave— 
Dispersing all its gloom ; 

Who, tothe dying 80ul didst give 

A pledge it shall hereafter live, 

And flourish in immortal bloom. 


We to thy care commend this dust, 

To mould and fashion, as we trust, 

A being, to thy will ; 

From earthly passions thou'lt set free— 
And let the enfranchised spirit be— 
Worthy, to serve and worship thee. 


For what we've done no meed we claim, 
But look to Jesus who was slain, 

That we through him might live ; 

O may the promise $till remain, 

That all, of whatsoever name, 

Shall bow and hail thee with acclaim. 


On the Death of « Friend. —Fiſty Vears Ago. 


Alike on all thy rain descends ; 
The $un alike its influence lends 
.To him who bows the knee in prayer, 
Or worships trifles light as air. . 


The Pagan, who, with bended knee, 

To Juggernaut, instead of thee, 

His 8acrifice doth bring, — 

Thou Lord wilt judge with lenient eye— 
And listen to his humble cry, 

When in distress he bows him down, — 
And with thy choicest blessings crown. 


Before thy throne no eye can trace 
Nor s8ex, nor people, kindred, race, 
But in one blest communion bound, 
All shall unite thy praise to sound ; 
And, through eternity, shall swell 
The choir of those who with thee dwell. 
ANON. 


| | 


FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
Original. 

Mx. EvpiTor : Having been unable for some'time 
past, by reason of much other writing, to say any 
thing to. my respected friends, the readers of the 
Repository, and being desirous that. T may not be 
accounted lost to them, I would ask permission to 
offer the following pungent effusion of the pen of 
Grant Thorburn of New York City. It is from 
the New York Mirror, and contains some * capital 
bits,* which will suit in more places than one. 
Read it all ye dwellers in city or country, who 
are _gubject to the infirmities herein rebuked ! 
Read—take the hints—and be wise. 1, 6G, A. 
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DIDDY 


©IT was nine P. M., a fine bed of hickory (not 


[Lehigh _ was glowing in the Franklin. Thinks 


I, how much better it is to pay twenty-five cents 
for 8uch a comfortable fire, than to. pay one dol- 
lar for a box ticket, This idea carried me back 
to 1794, when there was only. one play-house in 
the city, and that was a small, ohabb: -looking ar- 


|| ticle, held together by old nails and- pine boards. 


It 8to0d back in a yard, near No. 11, John street, 
where Flora now holds her court, 'There Hodg- 
kinson used to act the Devil to Pay, to the aston- 


||ishment of a hundred and fifty simple men and | 
8illy women ; for, in those days, the folks thought” 


twice before they spent a dollar once. There 
was a 8hed, covered with boards, from - John 
Street, leading to the play-house door. 'There 
were no hacks in those days; and it was a rare 
8ight, indeed, when a.carriage of any gort ap- 
proached its ent One play-night, a fire 


broke out-in the ne 4a : Pore 


ed out, without waiting” 
was quickly put out. 


Throughout thy works no partial hand 
On one bestows, another scans ; 


mass8e. I wag curious to ee, hat 
about, having never seeh a play: 
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with the crowd. At the time I entered, there 
was a man on the stage, dressed like a Scotch 
ploughman, going to and fro, and whistling Mag- 

| Lowt e gave a gemart crack with a 
whip ; then there was 8uch clapping of hands, 
stamping of feet, and shouting encore, till at last 
the thing 'settled down with a long and loud horse- 
laugh. 1 stared all round, to find out what they 
were laughing at, but could see nothing but the 
man and the whip. Thinks I to myselt, I must 
either lack brains, or these people wits ; for I 
8aw nothing worth Jaughing at, when the uproar 
ceased, There next appeared a fine field ot 
corn, with woods and waters, and every thing as 
natural as liſe., Presently a whole lot of singing 
men and dancing women came running out ot the 
woods ; they danced, sang, and cut all sorts of 
capers for near half an hour, This I thought was 
well enough; only the lasses wore their trocks 
shorter than the fashion ; and the ladies had no 
shawls on their necks, although it was winter. 
When I came out, thinks I, this 1s no school for 
morality, and no place for young men to sit ; 80 
I never went back. At this time, (1794) I don't 
think there were 8ix-piano-fortes in the city : 
now, I 8uppose, there, may be ten thousand. 'The 
lasses were all better employed ; then they were 
true yoke ſellows, always drawing equal, helping 
and cheering their good men as they trudged 
along with their cares and burthens of life. "The 
mother and girls made all the.clothes in the fam- 
ily. No. merchant tailors and their five hundred 
dollar bills in those days : no notes lying. oyer. 
In fact, for the first fifteen years I lived in New- 
York, 'I never heard of a protested note : hence 
I infer that the pressure in the money market 1s 
all owing to the increase of play-houses and pi- 
ano-fortes ;  because the solitary little play-house 
at that time,-I don't think, would hold over three 
hundred people ; but now we bave seven or eight 
py nag, and those 80 large as probably to 

old three thousand each. have heard that 
thirty thousand dollars a week won't support the 
play-houges. Now, only to think how many 
butchers? and bakers' bills might be paid with 
this money ! I heard of a man living in a five 
story house, who one day, while at dinner, had 
the baker's bill, amounting to seven fifty, brought 
up to him : he'took. 'out his pocket-book ;—his 
wife looks across the table : * See, my dear, that 
you leave money.enough to buy the tickets ;* ten 
dollars were wanted to buy the tickets—there 
were but fifteen in the book ; 80 the baker had 
to call again, and the play got the ten dollars. 
Next morning they had nothing for their money 
but waking dreams. Now; how many thousand 
8upernumerary door-keepers and i pho; 20k 
men-singers and '»ywomen-singers, 
and fiddlers, are kil ing time in thoge concerns ! 

* Fol 
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If all the men we 7 trees and hoeing corn, 
and all the ing cloth» and knitting 
stockings, th be no high pressure in 
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that it was a school ſor morality. So I went in, Wall street, and the baker would not need to call 


again for his bill. | 

When " aomegyen was President, his wife knit 
stockings in Philadelphia, and the mothers and 
daughters in New-York made all the dough-nuts 
and cakes between Christmas and New-Year's : 


now the married ladies are too 'proud to make 


| dough-nuts : besides, they don't know how ; 80 


they e'en send to Madame Pompadour or some 
other French cake-maker, to buy sponge cake or 
lady fingers, for three dollars a pound. In those 
days New-York was full of 8ubstantial comforts ; 
now 1t is full of splendid misery ; then there were 


no gray headed spinsters, (unless they were very 


ugly indeed) for a man could get married for a 
dollar, and begin housekeeping for twenty ; and 
in washing his clothes and cooking his victuals, 
the wiſe saved him more money than it took to 
gupport her. Now I have known a minister late- 
ly to get five hundred dollars for buckling a cou- 
ple : then wine, cake, and other et ceteras, five 
hundred more ; wedding clothes and jewels, a 
thousand ; six or 8even hundred in driving to the 
Springs, or some desert mountain ; then a house 
must be got for eight hundred per annum, and 
furnished at an expense of two or three thousand; 
and when all this is done, his pretty wife can nei- 
ther make a cake nor put an apple in a dumpling. 
Then a cook must be got, at ten dollars per month; 
a chamber maid, laundress, and seamstress, at 
geven dollars each ; and as the fashionable folly 
of the day has banished the mistress from the 
kitchen, those blessed helps aforesaid reign 8u- 
preme ; and while master and mistress. are play- 
ing cards in the parlor, the servants are doing no 
better in the kitchen ; thus, lighting the candle 
at both ends, it soon burns out. Poverty comes 
in at the door, and drives love out at the window. 
It is this stupid and expensive nonsense which 
deters 80 many unhappy bachelors from- entering 
the state of blessedness ;—hence you find more 
deaths than marriages in the papers. Forty-five 
years ago real wants were few, and easily sup- 
plied ; our imaginary wants, none : now ourreal 
wants are just as few, but the world and all its 
stores can't 8upply our imaginary ones. In thoge 
days, men got married at night, and went forth to 
work in the morning, with all the sober realities 
of life on their backs ; now they get married in 
the morning, and start off spending money as if 
the wedding day would last through life.” 
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A REMINISCENCE. 

Original. 
EARLY events leave deep traces behind ; and 
now that my head is sprinkled with the frost of 
many years, my mind is' powerfully agitated when 
I look back at the disappointments of my youth, 
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They wore indeed fow, but they were peculiarly 
afflicting. I had found a companion to thread 
with me the labyrinthian mazes of this changing 
world—one that realized the most vivid ſancies 
of my ardent imagination, Her gaiety of heart, 
tempered with the most perfect good nature, her 
extreme gentleness united to uncommon intelli- 
gence ; and, in 8hort, every truly feminine attri- 
bute that could bind the heart of man with a chain 
of roges, had won for her the high regard of all 


with whom she became associated. I may not | 


undertake to-describe the change wrought in my 
own feelings and prospects by a union with 80 
much worth and loveliness. My life seemed to 
be renewed. The very earth seemed regenera- 
ted, and the rudest prospect in nature appeared 
to be covered with surpassing beauty. The skies 
were more glorious, the landscape grew brighter, 
and the waters murmured 8weet music while I 
gazed upon them. Scarcely had I quaffed of the 
almost intoxicating cup of happiness when it was 
dashed from my lips. All the bright visions of 
futurity were dispelled ; and the blackness of 
death was spread like a pall over my earthly 
elysium. I followed her to an early grave, and 
saw the green s0ds planted over her cold re- 
mains. I turned away ſrom the spot, and me- 
chanically hastened home to pour the story of 
my griefs in to the ear of—my wife ! It was not 
until the empty rooms, the degerted and tuneless 
piano—the vacant chair and untrimmed fire, re- 
peated the tale of my misfortune, that I fully 
awoke to the recollection that no sharer of my 
griefs was left to me, and that whatever sorrows 
Should now assail me, I must bear them alone 
and without sympathy. | 

I retired as usual to my place of business; and 
while industriously and actively engaged in the 
duties of life, the memory of my loss was, for 
Short periods, overlaid with new matter of inter- 
est. It was only when 1 retired home that the 
8everest suffering awaited me, My worldly 
affairs were 1n a prospering condition, and I was 
enabled to take possession of a more imposing 
edifice. A store that had been lately erected 
offered many advantages; and I removed into it, 
after my wiſe had been deadisome weeks. © I well 
remember how this incident affected me, I be- 
gun to strip the shelves and to remove my desks. 
I begun to look upon the old stand as no longer 
my own. .. But now that I was about to leave it 
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The aisle-up which she had s0 often walked, the 
desk at which I had stood, and from which I had 
caught the first glimpse of my Maria as she en- 
tered the door ;. the very counter on 'which she 
had leaned—all these- now seemed like sacred 
treasures, from which it was sacrilege to part. 
From my window I had a progspect of a few green 
things that grew in the little yard. behind the 
store. A. vine twisted over a broken shed which, 
in the warm | 8eason, had been covered with 
leaves and blossoms. Several dandelions, with 
weeds and burdock, yaried the scene. I remem- 
bered that Maria had often smiled at this simple 
collection of © natural gcenery,” which she humor- 
ously termed © the bachelor's garden.” I glanced 
at them now, and every leaf seemed to reprove 
my desertion of a place which had been 'sancti- 
fied by her presence. T was about to leave the 
various mementos which 8poke continually of 
my departed Maria, She seemed to have de- 
scended to earth and to be present in 8pirit, as if 
taking her last farewell together with me of the 
scene that had been witness to our interchange 
of tender words and affectionate glances. 

In removing several -boxes of goods, I heard 
something fall with a tinkling noise to: the floor. 
My shop-boy picked it up. It was a ring of pe- 
culiar construction which I had once presented 
to Maria, and the loss of which she had often 
mentioned with. regret. I took it from the lad 
and fixed my eyes upon it. for 80me moments. 
What a talisman was that simple trinket! Poor 
Maria had never recovered it, and now it was 
found when it could be of no farther benefit to 
her. Simple as-the circumstance really was, it 
was sufficient to cloud.my mind with sorrow and 
regret. The sight of that ring carried me back 
(to the days of our earliest acquaintance, Again 
I 8aw her 8weet 8mile ; again her gay tones fell 
like heavenly music upon -my ear; - again she 
stood with me before the altar, and I heard her 
heart-thrilling promise to be mine forever, ! © But 
again I. 8aw her languishing on a bed of pain, 
and disguising with smiles the s8ufferings of ex- 
piring nature, like the rainbow riging over the 
dark chasm of Niagara. 

I became settled in my new place of. business. 
Every thing was adapted to my mind, .and all 
things answered my expectations. But old ass0- 
ciations were broken upy an&#I seemed to have 
lost my Maria a 8econd time, I goon discovered 


every thing reminded me of my lost treasure. 


| that it is not, the recollection of thoge who are 
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gone. that wounds the soul, and fills it with pain ; 
but that the idea of. forgetting them—the sense 
of degsertion, the fading away of the beloved im- 
age from the memory, the gradual hardening a£ 
the heart against thoge tender regrets. which, 
when new and lively, seem to retain the.departed 
8till a little while among us; it is this which 
wounds us, for then we realize that they are in- 
deed geparated from us ; we feel that even what 
was leſt of them is departing—that even in im- 
agination they will soon be no more to us. 

Such is the doom of mortal men. We come 
into the world clinging with fondness to her that 
gave us life; and when we have learned to esti- 
mate all her worth, all that 8he has suffered and 
done for us, the tie is snapped asunder, and we 
are flung upon the cold world to form new alli- 
ances, to thrust out the tendrils of our hearts and 
bind them about some new object. If our lives 
are prolonged those ties are 8undered in their 
turn, and we cling to the memory of the lost one 
as long as we can do 80. But that eludes our 
grasp, or slides from it by degrees ; and we find 
ourselves alone again. After repeated disap- 
pointments we cease to fasten our affections upon 
the living, and those who are gone rise- up from 
their graves and throng our fancy. We live 
over again the days of our youth—we become 
once more children. 'The ever verdant -80ul 
cannot be satisfied with the weak and callous af- 
ſections of our age—they cannot satisfy the mind 
which, young as ever, reyolts from the barren- 
ness of our after years, and calls on memory's 
magic wand to conjure from. the tomb the love, 
the hopes, the ſears, the delights of our prime. 
We can never be satisfied with weaker joys than 
thoge which we have one day known. We re- 
pine at our lot when less happy than it has been 
at any other 8eason of our existence. But if the 
80ul decayed with the body, 8uch could not be 
the cage. We g$hould regret none of the more 
brilliant 8cenes through which we had passed. 
We 8hould not in age sigh for the delights of our 
youth, but should  rest contented with the dregs 
which remained in the cup of existence. But 
neyer are the recollections of youth 80 vivid as 
when we have reached the last age of manhood. 
As the setting 8un looks back upon the east from 
which he first arose, 80 does old age look fondly 
upon the 8pring-time of life. . It is then that the 
morning and the evening form the one day of our 


being—the helplessness of age with the memory | 


of youth. v,, 54 
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.The last tie that is gundered js the attachment 
to these houges of clay. When bent with age 
and filled with pains, we till regard them as our 
all, and increase our care for their preservation. 
It is not until they are laid in ruins, until every 
portion of them is racked with pain, that we feel 
willing to exclaim in sincerity, © Lord! now let- 
test thou thy servant depart in peace.” 


EPO ———_—_ 


THE STARS AND CHILDREN, 


Original. 
Tas little twinkling golden stars, 
Far in the deep blue sky, 
To him are but as glitfering mites 
Who looks with careless eye ; 
They are but little cheery things, 
As eyes of joy and light; 
That smile upon him when he sleeps, 
And chase the gloom of night. 


But to the man by science taught, 
Of philosophic eye,— 

What glory bursts upon his mind 
Whea gazing on the sky ! 

Each twinkling ray, and steady beam, 
He thoughtfully doth greet, 

Speaks to his mind of Him who made 
Creation's laws complete. 

No more are they the tiny gems, 
But worlds and suns of light, 

As wondrous parts of nature's whole, 
The round of power and might ! 


And are not little children oft 
But as the playful star, 

To the great world of mind and thought, 
Unknowing and afar ? 

Their little forms, and gleesome 8sports, 
Give pleasure to the eye, 

But 8eek ye in their spotless hearts 
For worth and treasures high. 


Not one of those bright beauteous stars 
To him who views with thought, 
But has within its golden line 
A wondrous world inwrought ; 
And he who opes the sacred book, 
By inspiration given, 
Will find each little mind a world— 
A beauteous type of heaven. 


And listen, from their tender lips 
As fall the grateful lays,— 
O is it not from such as these 
God hath ordained his praise ? 
They are the mental * morning stars,” 
That sing of joy and love, 
And bid us think of Him who reigns 
Enthroned in light above ! 


And ye who hold the steady glass, 
And $eek with loving eyes 

To track their course,—the world of tho't 
That in their young heart lies, — 

O teach them like the gentle stars, 
Which nature's laws obey, 

To move obedient to God's will, 


And heavenward be their way. E. A. B. 


Marblehead, Mass. 
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TRAITS AND SKETCHES OF THE 
AFFECTIONS. No. Il. 
BY SARAH C. EDGARTON. 


Original. 
LILY DOUGLAS. 


Sweet Lily Douglas! How would thy soſt 
snowy cheek be crimsoned at the sight of thy 
gentle name in a book—thyself a heroine! Nay, 
Lily, far be it from me to make thee a heroine, 
for thy life has been as peaceful and silent, thyself 
as timid and as lowly as thy own sweet namesake 
by 8ome valley-fountain ; but thy very humility 
and gentleness have won for thee this tribute, 


and here shall thy name be registered as a me-, 


morial of goodness and beauty. 

Ever when the church-bell sounded on a Sab- 
bath morning, a little maiden might be seen 
gliding gracefully down the slope in front of an 
elegant little cottage, now and then pausing to 
pluck a wild geranium or purple foxglove from 
the pathway, and always stopping at the foot of 
the hill to break a twig of eglantine. She wore 
a close straw bonnet, braided by her own little 
hands, and enwreathed with a garland of small 
blush-roses, also wrought by her own taste and 
industry. Her cambric dress was very white, 
and her pink shawl always hung gracefully over 
her 8loping shoulders, and about her slender 
form. . She was a lovely little maiden, and her 
name was Lily Douglas. 

IF any village church of Elsinore, after the 
wster had read the hymn, and the viol had 
gounded, ever above the green curtain of the 
gallery was geen a 8weet face rising, pale at first 
as a young 8now-drop, but soon s8oftly tinged 
with a blush of modesty to find itself the centre 
of a multitude of gazers. And in the melting 
blue eye was'ever the light of love and truth, 
and around the rosy lips ever a quiet smile was 
resting, and from those lips stole sweet and 
thrilling tones that penetrated the hearts of the 
hsteners, and 8ubdued them to the worship of 
God. 'That face, that eye, that smile, those 
tones, belonged to Lily Douglas. 

Lily was the only child of a widowed mother— 
her pride, and joy, and only hope in life, They 
enjoyed all the elegancies of wealth without any 
of its ostentation and vanities. They cultivated 
their minds and hearts, and availed themselves 
of all the refinements of taste and literature. 
But dress, and equipage, and pomp of every 
kind, was equally diataatoſul to both. It was 
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| pleasant to 8tep into their parlor on a- gummer | 


morning, and, witness their. employments at an | 
hour when the fashionable world is frizzing, and | 
curling, and rouging at the toilet. Mrs. Doug- | 
las would be found in her rocking chair with her | 
cotton knitting, and Lily on an ottoman at her 
8ide, reading the sciences, copying poetry,. or | 
sewing her mother's dress., Sometimes the 
8weet girl would be surrounded by a group of 
the village children, teaching them' lessgns of 
good, now from a flower, and now from a minera] 
—gometimes learning them simple hymns, and 
sometimes making them read poetry with fee]- 
ing and emphasis. Often her pure brow would | 
be shaded by wreaths of roses and pansies which 
the little creatures loved to twine for her,- and 
often cherub arms would be ſound encircling 
her neck, and infantile caresses sealing them- 
8elves upon her lips. 

Lily was loved every where and by every body. 
By the village maidens of her own age” and con- 
dition, she was affectionately admired without 
being envied; by the young men her smiles 
were universally coveted; by the poor she was 
blessed and prayed for ; *by the ignorant, rever- 
enced and consulited. Lily was kind and gentle 
to every thing—to man, and brute, and flower; 
to the young and the aged, the rich and the poor, 
the wise and the simple, the gay and the 8orrow- 
ing, the good and-the evil. She sought after 
opportunities of conferring blessings ; she pene- 
trated the meanest huts, and with her pleasant 
smiles and tender voice conveyed a beam of hope 
and feeling to the most abandoned heart. She 
entered the .circles of the gay, and diffuged a 
spirit of purity and piety even there. She joined 
the worshipers at the sanctuary, and every goul 
was hallowed by her 8weet, devotional sympathy, 
and the beauty of her sanctified spirit. 

And with all the good that Lily performed, 
wrought she no mischief? 1 fear she did a little ; 
I fear she caused some hearts to ache which'she 
could not heal—some spirits to sigh which she 
could not soothe. She went one night to watch 
over a sick friend—a young girl whom she ten- 
derly loved. The unyielding hand of consump- 
tion was upon her life-cords ; they were goon 
to break, and their earthly music to depart ſor- 
ever. Like Lily she was the only daughter of a 


widowed mother ; but that mother, unlike Lily's, 
had a gon, and this night he was to share her 
vigils at his sister's bed. 


v4 


'in a 8ituation 80 delicate, 80 unusual, brought a 


© 


For a' ſew moments after the patient's mother 
had retired and. left*her alone with the. brother 
and the sleeping girl, Lily felt herself painfully 
embarrassed. The idea of passing a long night 


flush of crimson to her cheek, and her heart beat 
almost audibly. But the peculiar sanctity of the 
occasion, the faint, painful breathing of the young 
sufferer, the 8acredness of the: relation existing 
between brother and sister, the 8orrow of that 
manly heart and her own tender grief, all brought 
their solemnity and reality upon her heart, and 
she forgot the restraints and timidity of feminine 
regerve, and gpoke to her companion as calmly 
and frankly as though crowds had been around 
them. 

*Caroline sleeps very painſully; were I not 
afraid of a relapse of thoge fearful agonies I would 
break her 8lumber. But you, James, must come 
away from her 8ide; you are not accustomed as 
I am to gcenes like this. Go sit by the window, 
and'draw your thoughts away from sickness and 
death. Come, my friend, you are very pale— 
come. with me_ to this window for a moment. 
There ; is not all bright and beautiful above ? 
Tears, and pain, and grief, are not there—sick- 
ness can never pass the stars, but Caroline can, 
and she will be at rest s0on. 'The struggles of 
her spirit are nearly over—be patient, and we- 
hall find her soon free.” 

How 8oft and heavenly sounded that gentle 
voice to the heart of James Alston. Overpow- 
ered by contending emotions, by grief, and strug- 
gling faith, and all-conquering love, he leaned 
his head upon her shoulder and wept—bitterly, 
yet 8weetly wept! She moved not, spoke not, 
for she felt that his grief was holy ; but her frail 
form shook with the emotion of her heart, and 
she 8obbed—sobbed conyulsively, though there 
were no tears, For a few moments they stood 
together thus in their grief and unspoken love ; 
but a groan from the sick one aroused them. 
* Forgive me, Lily—love,” half-murmured Alston, 
as he turned back to the bedside of his sister. 
She had awaked, and was in violent agonies. 

For hours the two watchers hang almost 
breathless over the dying girl, using every exer- 
tion to alleviate her s8ufferings; but in vain were 
all their cares, all their kindnesses. Ere morn- 
ing came, she was in peace ; for she slept in the 
8sheltering arms of death. The mother came 
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from her restless bed to imprint a farewell kiss— 
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James and Lily received a low-breathed blessing, 
and all was over with Caroline forever. 

Months passed away, and James and Lily, met 
not sayve at church, or when occasionally the 
sweet girl 8ought his humble home to carry con- 
8olation to his mother, He met her there, but it 
was as they had met in earlier days. He had 
called her *love?* once, but he dared not, or 
cared not to repeat it, Sometimes his heart beat 
quick and violently when.. he met her soft eye 
fixed tenderly upon his; .and when he obgerved 
the faint blush s8teal over her cheek while he ad- 
dressed her, a gleam of sunshine would pass far 
down into his soul, and he almost suffered a 
timid hope to plant itself within his love. 

Meanwhile Lily was silently and slowly form- 
ing a resolution upon whose results were to de- 
pend the happiness and peace of her after life. 
She resolved upon an interview with James Als- 
ton—upon an explanation of feelings and of hopes 
which lay amid the yery fountains of her being. 
Judge her not harshly, gentle reader ; Lily act- 
ed always upon the pure impulses of a pure heart, 
and though she 8ometimes passed heedlessly by 
the rules and restrictions of female etiquette, yet 
neyer, on any occasion, did she cast a transient 
shadow upon the pure native delicacy which 
characterized all her thoughts and deeds. 

She knew that she was beloved—she knew 
that she loved in return. She knew, also, that 
until that love was unequivecally revealed, James 
Alston would feel his own to be hopeless. Why, 
then, should she not cast aside that maidenly re- 
serve which was the only interdict upon their 
happiness ? Lily ſelt this to be her duty; and 
waited only for a favorable opportunity to ex- 
ecute it. . 

One day he tied on her bonnet with more th 
usual care, and directed her steps to Mrs. Als- 
ton's. The poor woman had been suffering from 
severe indisposition for several days, and having 
recovered sufficiently to legve her bed, had sent 
for Lily to come and sit with her. Lily was very 
grateful for the opportunity. It was a joy to her to 
be of comfort to others, James was absent, and 
did not return till evening ; but the afternoon was 
pleasantly passed in reading and quiet conversa- 
tion. Mrs, Alston's nerves were tranquilized by 
the-soothing tones of Lily's voice, and the senti- 
ments which it uttered were of peace and chris- 
tian consolation. 

*What a blessed friend you have been to me, 
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Lily, since my darling Caroline died,” said the 
invalid tenderly, to her gentle young nurse ; 
you have been a 8weet angel to watch over me, 
and to cheer me with pleasant words of hope. 
Heaven will bless you, and grant all your 
prayers.” 

* Do you think 80, Mrs. Alston ?” 

Yes, dear, I am ure of it. 
must be ſavored by Heaven.” 

© Amen !* softly uttered a voice that went far 
into Lily's soul. She looked up and met the 
bright beams from a pair of s8oul-filled eyesg— 
eyes that expressed the gladness which her pres- 
ence instantly inspired. 

* Good evening, James,” she said timidly, a 
s0ft blush stealing over her cheeks. 

*Good evening, Lily,” he responded, a flood 
of joy and tenderness half bearing away his 
heart. * So it seems you have been acting the 
guardian angel in my absence. And I have 
been fortunate enough to return jn seas0n to feel 
the inspiration of the heavenly presence.” 

* You are complimentary to-night.” 

* No, I am merely serious, and—frank.” 

'The conversation became less personal, and 
they gradually recovered ſrom their mutual em- 
barrassment. James was very entertaining— 
Lily very deeply interested—and Mrs. Alston 
quiet and thoughtful. Lily at length rose from 
her seat. 

*I must return home, for mother is alone and 
will be watching for me.” 

* Not 80 800n, Lily ; pray not quite 80 800n.” 

*Dear Mrs. Alston, it is past nine o'clock. 
But I will come again 800n.* 

* Do, dear girl, and God bless you.” 

The evening was fine—the moon unwontedly 
radiant, James drew Lily's arm 8omewhat close- 
ly in his as they stepped from the door. 
walked on a little distance in silence. 

*It is a loyely evening,” said the majden. 

Very.” | 

*And is that all ? 
Say !” 

* Much, very much. But I must not speak.” 

*Why ?% 

* Oh Lily! dear Lily. 
know what is in my heart,” 

*I do know, James.” 


One 80 good 


They 


Have you nothing more to 


Would you could 


Dear 
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* Oh Lily, why, why will you not pity me?” 
©Because you do not need pity.” 

James stopped.. *I know not whether I may 
hope or not. Say one word, Lily. If you will 
not pity me, will you, can you love me ?* 

(1 can, James; I do.” 

"Then I am blest forever! Oh, my own Lily, 
heaven bless you for this love. How long, how 
hopelessly have I coveted it!” 

© And yet would not ask for it ! Indeed, James, 
I have half a mind to recall it now.” 

*Do not, dearest, I beseech you, ſor I have 
asked it of God with tears, and long, long pray- 
ers. But I am poor, and humble, and all un- 
worthy 80 priceless a gift. I feared you would 
but despise me were I to make known my love.” 

CYou should have understood me better, James, 
Love is not bought by gold, nor elevated by rank, 
It is the wealth and nobility of the soul, alone, 
that 8ecures the homage of the affections. And 
may I s8ay how peerless I deem my friend in this 
respect ? ? ok 

© Say, nothing, dearest, but that you love me. 
I am satisfied—perfectly happy in knowing noth- 
ing more,” 

And the reader need know nothing more ; for 
with hearts 80 good and s0 gentle, and with spir- 
its 80 perfectly attuned, could they be otherwise 
than richly blessed ? They were blest, tempo- 
rally and spiritually blest ; and Lily Alston was 
as 8incerely and universally loved and respected 
as ever Lily Douglas had been,” 


_ 
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ANNOTATIONS. 
Original. 
[ Continued from page 377. ] 


Matt. x. 1. His twelve disciples. Compare Mark 
ii. 14—19, and vi. 7, with Luke vi. 18—16, and ix. 
1, and it will be seen that the apostles had been 
chosen before as the delegated teachers of the gos- 
pel. It is 8supposed that the number 12 had allusion 
to the number of the original tribes, as the choice 
of 70 had to the number of the Sanhedrim. 'To the 
12, and afterwards to the 70, Luke x. 9—17, and 
after the resurrection to believers in genera], Mark 
xvi. 17, 18, Jesus gave power to work miracles. 

2. Apostles. 'This name s8ignifies 8ent. It is <4 
plied to Christ once—Heb. iii. 1. Though signit- 


cant in itself only as © messenger,? or © missionary,' 
| it always in scripture implies the office of one ent 

forth on an important mission from high authority. 
[| In its bighest sense, and peculiarly, it was appli 


to the twelve, and to Matthias, chosen in the place 


*Do know! And speak 80 kindly ? 
girl, then you pity me, do you nat ? ? 
* Not at all.” 


| 


of Judas, and Paul and Barnabas,'Acts xiv. 14, sent 
to the Gentiles. 'To these only is applied the nam? 
* Apostle of Christ.” 'The name Apostle, or Mes- 


genger, was, however, given to ministers of the 
word gent forth on a particular service—2 Cor. viii. 
28; xi, 13. Rev.. ii. 2. See, also, Rom. xvi. 7. It 
will be seen that Matthew gives the names of the 
chosen in couples, and the reason we find in Mark 
vi. 7, It will also be noticed that Matthew opens 
his list with © The first, Simon, &c.;* on this has 
been built an argument for the snpremacy.of the 
apoatleship of Peter ; but it is evidently but a phrase 
of introduction, as we often nse it in conversation 
when enumerating several names. Weak indeed 
must be an argument that presumes this phrase to 
denote dignity. He was the first called—Matt. iv. 
18. Had no superiority—xxili. 8—12, Acts xv, 183. 
2 Cor. xii. 11; Gal. ii. 11, et 8eq. 

Simon, who 18 called Peter. The name was given 
to him by the Savior—Luke vi. 14; John. i. 42. Its 
signification is a stone. It was common among the 
Jews to give a name to a child or person significant 
of 8ome peculiarity connected with their birth or 
character. Names with them were never without 
meaning. Gen, xvi. 11. Ex. 1i. 10; xviii. 8, 4. 
See, also, Matt. 1. 21. Luke i. 18, 60, 63. In the 
latter verses the name in the original signifies *the 
mercy or grace'of Jehovah.* Clarke. Frequent] 
as a person adyanced in life his name was bd, 
or another given in addition. See a very significant 
example in Ruth i. 19, 20, wherein Naomi signi- 
fies pleasant ; Mara, bitter. Mark 1ii. 17. Kings 
and princes frequently changed the names of those 
whom they raised to honor and power in their gov- 
ernment—Gen xli. 45. 2 Kings xxiii, 84; xxiv. 17, 
There may have been some allusion to this custom 
when ney names were given to Abram and Jacob 
by the Deity. 'The name Peter was given to Simon 
at the time he made confession that Jesus was the 
Christ, Matt. xvi. 15—18, and its signification—a 
rock or stone—alluded to the foundation of the 
christian church, which was that Jesus was Christ. 
This acknowledgment was and is the first element 
of christian faith. 1 John iv. 2, 3; iii. 28; v. 5. 
See also Acts jx. $6, 37. | 

JHndrew, his brother. Matt. iv. 18—20. Mark i. 
16—18, with which compare Luke v. 1—11. James, 
the son of Zebedee, and John, his brother. 'These 
were called at the same time as the preceding two— 
Matt. iv. 21, 22; Mark i. 29, 20. They were all 
fishermen, and dwelt near each other on the north- 
ern shore of the Sea-of Galilee. The first apostle 
that s8uffered martyrdom was this James—Acts xii. 
2. John outlived all; and died a natural death. 
Mention is made of these in Mark x. 35, 41; xiii. 
3, Luke v. 10. Acts i. 18. - 

3. Philip and Bartholomew. Of Philip little is 
known as to his history; that he was a townsman 
of Peter we learn from John i. 48, 44. He is 8eve- 
ral times mentioned in the gospels; John i. 45; xii. 
21, 22; xiv. 9. The Philip mentioned in Acts viii. 
9—13, 26—40; xxi. 8, was one of the seven deacons 
chosen. Acts vi. 5. Bartholomew signifies * 80n of 
Tholomew,* as bar is the Hebrew for 80n, - and is 
not therefore a proper name. "This name does not 
occur in John, who speaks of Nathaniel in a man- 
ner that seems to intimate that he was an apostle, 
XxXi. 2, And it is probable that the Nathaniel of 
whom we read in John i. 45—51, and Bartholomew 
were the 8ame; He was of Cana in Galilee, John 
XXi, 2, Acts i. 13, There is an ancient tradition 
that he was the bridegroom at the marriage in Cana, ; 


——— 
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when the first. miracle was wrought, 
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Thomas, and Matthew, the publican. Of Thom- 
as It is said in John xx. 24; xx1.2, that he was called 
Didymus, which is regarded as the Hebrew name 
rendered into Greek, as Peter and Cephas was the 
8arhe name 1n different languages. He is mentioned 
in John xi. 16; xx. 24, 26; xxi. 2, 27. Mark and 
Luke 8peak of Matthew by the name of Levi, while 
he himself is hes mat to keep the despised office from 
which he was called distinctly in view. | 

James, the 80n of Alpheus, and Lebbeus, whose 
8urname was Thaddeus, James is called * James - 
the Less,* Mark xv. 40, probably in allusion to his 
age or 8ize, and to distinguish him "from James the 
brother of John, He is also called *the Lord's 
brother,* Gal. i. 19, he having married the sister of 
Mary the mother of Jesus, John xix. 25. He is 
called Cleopas in Luke xxiv. 18. * Alpheus and 
Cleophas are the 8ame name pronounced according 
to the Hebrew or the Greek tongue. He is men- 
tioned in Matt. xiii. 55, Acts xii. 17; xv. 18; xxi. 
18. Gal. ii. 9, 12. He is 8upposed to be the author 
of the general epistle of James. He is 'commonly 
called the first bishop of Jerusalem, and for his em- 
inent piety was 8urnamed *©the Just.* Lebbeus—in 
Luke vi. 15, 16, he is called © Judas, the brother of 
James.* Seg also Matt. xiii. 55. "The epistle-. of 
Jude is believed to have been written by him. He 
is mentioned in John xiv. 22. | 

4. Simon the Canaanite, and Judas Iscariot, who 
also betrayed him. -In Luke vi. 15, and Acts 1. 18, 
Simon'is called Zelotes, signifying zeal ; and gome 
render the phrase © Simon the zealot,* supposing it 
to allude to his being a member of the sect of Zeal- 
ots, whose great purpose was ostensibly the vindi- 
cation of the authority of religion. He was a kins- 
man of our Lord, Matt. xjii. 55, and a native of 
Cana, some 8uppose; but expositors in general do 
not take any decisive ground as to the meaning of 
Canaanite as here connected. Judas ITscartot—3: e. 
Judas, a man of Kerioth, a town in the tribe of Ju- 
dah. Josh. xv. 25. 'This is considered the most 

robable meaning of Iscariot. He is mentioned 
Matt. XXVi. 14, 47; xxvii. $8. Mark 1. 19; xiv. 10, 
43. Luke vi. 16; xxii. 3, 47. John vi. 71; xii. 2, 
26, 29; xiv. 22; xvili. $, 5. Acts 1. 16, 25. 67 

5. Go not into the way of the Gentiles, &c. "This 
was the first commission, and that even this did-not 
utterly forbid them to have intercourse with Gen- 
tiles is evident from the' word rather in the next 
verse, and the fact of two of the apostles going into 
the city of Sychar to buy provisions—Joha iv. 5, 8. 
Their great purpose was, as was his, to preach to 
the Jews—the house of Israel. After the regurrec- 
tion they were commanded to go and teach all na- 
tions, Matt. xxviii. 19. 

Samaritans. In 2 Kings xviii. we have an ac- 
count of this people. They possessed the terri- 
tory that lay between Judea and Galilee, bound- 
ed on the east by the river Jordan, and on the 
west by the Mediterranean sea. John iy.. 3, 4. 
They were a mixed people, fostered a corrupt reli- 
gion, and built a temple on Mount Gerizim. | John 
iv. 20. This caused a deadly hatred to burnin the 
breasts of the Jews towards them, -John iv. 9, and 
their name was used as a reproach, John viit. 48. 
It will be evident from this, that in order to put no 
stumbling block in the way of the Jews and prevent 
jealousy, the restriction made by our Lord was right, 
in giving the apostles the charge to make their own 
countrymen the 8ubject of their mission till other- 
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wise instructed. To this favor towards the Jews 
the tles, after the regurrection of Jesus, re- 
ferred, Acts 1ii. 26; xiii. 26, 46, 

6. Lost sheep. See note on Matt. ix. 36. 'The 
hrase is used as significant of those who had wan- 
ered from the true love and s8ervice of God ;. see 

parable Luke xv. 8—7. Psalm cxix. 176. Isa. Iii, 
6. 1 Petet ii. 25, House of Israel. In Luke 1. 38, 
we found this term, house, used significant of pos- 
terity, or people. 

7, Kingdom of heaven is at hand. See notes on 
Matt. iii. 2; vi. $3; vii. 12. For a valuable essay 
on the phrase © Kingdom of heaven,” see Universal- 
ist Expositor and Review, vol. 1, 3—28. 

8. Heal the 8ick, &c. In this clause, ratse the 
dead is regarded as a doubtful phrage—not gen uine, 
and many new translations leave it out. It is evi- 
dent that under this commission the apostles never 
did raise the dead, for had they, a record would cer- 
tainly have been made. This power is not men- 
tioned among. the gifts bestowed on them according 
to the record in the first yerse of this chapter ; nei- 
ther in Luke ix. 6,10; x. 19, 20. | 

waa have received, freely give. Some have 
tortured this into a presumption in favor of an ab- 
s0lutely free ministry of the word, and used it 
against what they call © hirelings.* But, evidently, 
the instruction refers to the exercise of miraculous 
powers—the apostles were to demand no compen- 
sation therefor. Compare verse 9; Luke x, vii. 1 
Cor. ix. 4, 5, 14. Gal. vi. 6. 2 'Thess. iii. S, 9. 
They who labor for the good of men's minds are as 
worthy of reward as the artizan who works for the 
body—the-author of the book as well as its printer 
and binder, or -any of the many occupations con- 
nected therewith. 

9. Provide neither gold, &c. 'The Master gave 
the apostles to understand by this that they must 
give themselves unreservedly to the work of their 
mission, dismissing anxiety and undue care, and 
trust to providential provision by the way. That 
they realized all they needed is in beautiful simpli- 
city recorded in Luke xxii. $5, 'The metals referred 
to were different kinds of money. Purses—girdles. 
The orientals wore, and wear, girdles. round the 
waist made 80 as to be uged for purses, while they 
confined their loose garments. Dr. Shaw when de- 
tailing the manner of dress among the Arabs in 


Barbary, 8ays,— The girdles of these people are | 


usually of worsted, very artfully woven into a va- 
riety of figures, and made to wrap several times 
about their bodies. One end of them. being doubled 
and sewed along the edges, serves them for a purse.” 

10. Nor scrip ; i. e. wallet for provisions— a 
leathern pouch hung about the neck.*” Two coats ; 
i. e. tunics, resembling more a loose gown, girded 
about the waist than a coat ; or it may be better 
likened to the shape of a farmer's frock with short 
Sleeves. Shoes —Mark has it sandals, vi. 9., which 
were nothing more than a 8ole of wood or hide, fas- 
tened on the feet by thongs or straps. 'The direc- 
tion undoubtedly was, that they should not provide 
any other covering for the feet than they then had. 
Shoes probably allude to the short boots worn on 
long journeys, where briers, sharp stones, and deep, 
hot sands were to be encountered; hence what 
Matthew records as © Provide not shoes,* Mark re- 
lates as © Be shod with sandals;* the 4+dea is the 
game—as in the next particular, * nor with staves,? 
'a ataff only.* The workman, &c. See note on 


| 


verse 8. See, also, 1'Tim. v. 18, which is a good 
commentary, alluding to Deut. xxv. 4, while it is 
also a proof that the apostle had read either Mat- 
thew or Luke's gospel, as he quoted © The work- 
man,” &c., as from scripture, while the phrase is 
only found in those two evangelists history of our 
Lord's ministry, 

11. Inquire who in it is worthy. This appears to 
relate to persons who were favorable to Christ and 
truth ; when the apostles came to a certain city or 
village, they were to inquire out those who were 
most likely to entertain and treat them kindly. 
Worthy of me in verse 37 of this chapter must mean 
—not entitled to be considered my disciples. There 
abide, i. e. in 8aid house ; fill ye go hence, 1. e. leave 
the city or village. Luke x. 7. ; 

12. When ye come into a house, salute it. 'The 
eastern custom of saluting a friend or family was 
to 8ay, * Peace be unto you.* Judges xix. 20, 1 
Sam. xxv. 6. Psalm cxxii. 7, $8. John xx. 19, 26, 
John xiv. 27, alludes to the 8same custom, implying 
that too often in the common intercourse of life this 
greeting or salutation was but sound upon the lip— 
no heart in it ; but he gave it with a feeling and 
faithful soul. 

13. If the house be worthy, &c. 'These are pecu- 
liar forms of speech arising from the custom alluded 
to, implying 8uccess or failure ; Psalm xxxv. 13; 
Isa. lv. 11. The .sentiment of the text is, If the 
house or family have sympathy with the objects 
of your mission, a blessing will come upon them 
through your visit, and the salutation will not be 
vain; if otherwise you. cannot expect to bless; 
Luke x. 6. 

14. Shake off the dust of your feet. 'The Jews, 
esteeming their own land as holy, regarded even 
the dust brought upon it by a traveler from his feet 
as defilement. It was a custom with them when 


entering their own country from a heathen land, to 


shake off the dust from their feet. Hence they 
would not permit herbs, it is said, to be brought 
from a heathen country, lest dust should be brought 
with them into the land of Israel. The direction of 
the text then must mean—Show by this significant 
action that you esteem them no better than the hea- 
then. * For a testimony against them.* Mark vi. 
11; Luke ix. 5, x. 10, 11. Acts xiii. 51 ; xvili. 6. 
Connect also John xiii. 20. 

15. 1t shall be more tolerable for the land of Sod- 
om and Gomorrah in the day of judgment than for 
that—i. e, a rejecting—etty. The wickedness of 
these cities, whose destruction we read of in Gen. 
xix. 24, 25, was proverbial, 'This text has been a 
cause of much controversy, because of the future 
tense of the verb shall be, and the seeming necesslty 
of regarding the Savior as making a comparison of 
the past fate of the cities of Sodom and Gomorrab, 
and the then future doom of the offending eities. 
Many expositors who were believers in a general 
judgment, have rendered the original, fin @ day of 
judgment,” explaining their understanding. of it to 
be, that at the approaching judgment on the Jewish 
cities, the fate of Sodom and Gomorrah would be 
acknowledged to be preferable.. Contrast Sam. 1v. 


6, with Matt. xxiv. 6—22.  Bishop Pearce, as quo- 


ted in Universalist Expositor, vol. 3, page 28, says, 


*'The 8ense of this verse seems to be this : that 
which formerly befel Sodom and Gomorrah, was | 
more tolerable than what shall befal that city. That * 
the day of judgment here mentioned is to be thus | 
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understood, appears from what is 8aid concerning 
Capernaum in chap. xi. 23, compared with verses 
22 and 24 of the same chapter.” 'The future tense 
of the verb agree no great difficulty to them, 
doubtless from an acquaintance with the fact that 
the 8acred writers do not use tenses with the preci- 
8ion that is required in our language. Bishop 
Lowth in his © Lectures on Hebrew Poetry,” has 
gome yaluable remarks pertaining to this peculiar- 
ity—8ec pp. 125, 126, Andover ed. Herefers to gev- 
eral illustrations of the expression of the past by the 
future tense. See also Ezek. xvi. 46—56, In this 
age it will be seen that the prophet speaking to 
erusalem s8ays, ©their elder sister is Samaria, she 
and her daughters dwell at thy left hand ;* yet af- 
terwards we learn from the context that they were 
then carried away into captivity. See also in re- 
8pect to Soflom and her daughters in the same verse, 
though Sodom and her daughters had not dwelt 
there for ages. Let it be particularly noticed that 
our Lord speaks of the * land of Sodom and Gomor- 
rah* in the text, and certainly the expression must 
refer to an earthly and political existence. © Had 
he meant to allude to them as a class of individuals 
in the world of 8ptrits, would it not be absurd, rather 
than natural, or striking, to call them the land of 
Sodom and Gomorrah?* *©To us there appears a 
very impressive figure in the transfer of the tense, 
representing the judgments on both the ancient and 
existing cities as inflicted at the same time, and thus 
rendering the comparison the more vivid and the 
contrast the more striking. But what propriety or 
force there would be in carrying the land of Sodom 
into the future world, we cannot conceive.* H. 
Ballou, 2nd. Universalist Expositor, vol. 3, 30. 
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THE BRIDAL. 
Original. 


Ay, *tis a joyous 8ight to see the youthful flower-deck- 
ed bride, 

With her robes of snowy whiteness, and the bridegroom 
by her 8ide ; | 

To look upon her placid brow, and read unwritten 
things, 

The deep, soul-breathing poetry of love's imaginings ; 

To 8see the smiling bridegroom with his dark and lus- 
trous eyes, 

In their dewy brightness gleaming with hope's high 
fantasies ; 

And yan him gazing fondly on that youthful maiden 
air, 

Whoee glancing smiles and joyous words leave not an 
hour for care, | 


For aye his heart is throbbing now with over-burdened 
bliss, 

At this bright consummation of his hopes of happiness; 

And it is beautiful to see a youthful, happy pair, 

Yielding each garnered hope and trust ta the other's: 
faithful care. 
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Her father sadly smiling with a parent's tenderness ; 

Brothers and sisters giving her a long farewell caress ; 

Oh ! who would dream that there could be aught that's 

_ 80-fair on earth, g 

As to lure her from this blest abode of childbood's 
buoyant mirth ! 

But there is beaming near her a tender, winning smile, 

Her youthful heart is yielding now to love's endearing 
wile ; 

And with a trusting confidence, she gives her parting 
kiss, 

And to another yields her hopes, her chance of earthly 
bliss. 


Then darker thoughts come flowing in—for *tis a 80- 
lemn sight, 

To 8ee two youthful beings at the holy altar, plight 

Their vows of mutual love, —and think, that aught may 
come to mar 

That deep love's holy purity, that's now their guiding 
Star j— 

That hearts now brightly gleaming with hope's blest 
radiant light, 

May from the chilling frost of time receive a wither- 
ing blight ; 

Or the cold, cold hand of death on one fair brow be 
laid, 

And cast around the other's path dark sorrow's cypress 
shade. 


He, who should cherish fondly, may his youthful bride 
forsake ; 

By coldness and neglect may cause her gentle heart to 
ache ;— 

But thoughts like these must not intrude with their 
goul chilling power, 

To cast a shadow o'er my brow in this glad festal hour. 

May happiness attend them ; may they walk in wis- 
dom's ways, ; 

The 8star of peace e'er shed o'er them her mild, benig- 
nant rays ; 

May their course be onward till, through blissful, ro- 
geate bowers, 

And deeds of gentle goodness be the measure of their 
hours. EVA. 

West Cambridge, Mass. 
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APRIL. 

Original. | 
I xNow a young girl—not 80 very young either, 
for she is past twenty—who is a perfect April 
character ; as capricious, quite, as that month of 
Showers and sunshine. Her temper is for the 
most part sunny, cheerful and warm, but it is 


continually subject to fits of sadness—8hort bursts 
of tears, and low, breeze-like sighs. And those 


But it always makes me sad to 8ee a gay and girlish 
heart, | | 
Laying. aside her maiden joy, and from her home de- 
part ; 
Leaving affection's treasures, 80 fondly cherish'd long, 
And a mother's holy love still changeless, pure and 
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strong. 


very tears are like April showers; even while 
they fall the sunshine of joy and love breaks 
through. And they are to the heart what the 
warm rain-drops are to the oil of spring—the 
flowers spring up, *the wild-flower wreath of 
feeling * sheds it sweetness and beauty upon her 
brow, and all is richer, and fresher, and lovelier, 
for the transient influence of the cloud. 
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Lirie is a child of passion—or, to use a term I 
better like, of” ardent, enthusiastic ' sentiment. 
She loves with a geneyous, whole-souled fervor 
that doubts not and questions not, but confides 
' heart and soul without a fear of treachery, Her 
perceptions are clear, and where she discerns a 
kindred spirit her heart is 80on laid open, and 
her affections are readily yielded. 

'The great s8ecret of Lirie's April-fits of sadness 
is discovered in the depth of her poetic suscepti- 
bilities. Emotions come upon her s8oul. without 
any obvious cause. A tone of music, the mur- 
mur of a brook, the note of a summer bird, * a 
gound, a scent, a wandering breeze,” will cause 
her to weep, and her heart will ache as though 
touched by the finger of grief, I have known 
her on a rich summer eve, when the sky was 
dewy and 80ft, and the low sounds of music were 
stealing through the air, sit down in a solitary 
place and be 8ubdued into tears, even when joy 
and peace were in her heart, and friends were 
around to bless her. 

Lirie is one who readily gains friends and 
never loses them. But they are chogen ones. 
She 8elects them with fastidious care ; not for 
any adventitious attractions they possess, but for 
the goodness of their hearts, for their refinement 
and intelligence. She has not one intimate friend 
who is not an honor to her 8ex, And a peculiar 
faculty she possesses ſor winning their confidence. 
The most reserved and cautious among them 
find themselves laying open their hearts before 
her, and entrusting their most secret feelings to 
her charge. Her power lies in her ready and 
earnest 8ympathies, She has feelings in her 
goul that can respond to every joy and every 
gorrow of the human heart ; and she answers to 
their confidence in 8uch low and gentle tones 
that they are comforted and made happy. 

Like April she has her gay and laughing hours, 
and then 8he is the life of a company. Her hu- 
mor is rich and vivacious, her good-nature ex- 
cessive, and the gentle playfulness of her man- 
ners quite bewitching. But her playfulness 
never luxuriates into mischief, or painful jests. 
She 1s never the author of any trick to, involve 
another in mortification to gratify her own mirth- 
fulness. Indeed 8he is fastidiously cautious upon 
this point. Even on *All-Fool's-Day,* when 
everything in the shape of a joke is excuged, she 
will not practice the most delicate and goodna- 


| she be herself the victim of a trick, s8he is the 


tured deception, even for a moment, though if 
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first to enjoy the fun. 

In person Lirie has no WTR to more 
than ordinary comeliness ; every one, however, 
allows that her countenance is pleasant and jin- 
telligent. © She has a sweet smile, and a loving 
black eye,” was the description given of her by 
a friend, Her manners are quiet and simple— 
somewhat timid, and at times restrained. In 
conversations he is easy and'natural. Her words 
are few and expressive, and spoken for truth's 


sake simply, and not for effect or display. In 


hours of deep feeling, however, and in commu- 
nion with a beloved friend, her thoughts flow out 
freely and with a fervid eloquence. 


Lirie's characteristics may be 8gummed up in 
few words. She is benevolent and forbearing, 
gunny in temper and ardent in love, gentle as a 
lamb and sensitive as the most sensitive thing in 
nature. She has a great deal of taste, but very 
little order—quick perceptions but not profound 
reflections. ' To every month of sunny hope 8he 
has one day of deep despondency. But in all 
moods, and at all times, the light of her soul, the 
vigor of her being, is recognized and felt as the 


goft ministration of heaven. Lak 
CzI© 
EXTRACTS FROM LE T'TERS TO THE 
EDITORS. 
Original. 


LAFAYETTE, N. Y. JAN. 28, 1840. 


SINCE 1 received your prospectus, I have tried to : 
get 8ome subscribers to your valuable paper. 1 | 


had encouragement ſrom two or three that they 


would send with me ; but owing to the hard times, 


8ome of them think they cannot the present year. 
To others, the word Universalz:st, on the title page, 


has gome terrors, which their bigotry and early 


prejudices will not allow them to overcome. Yes, 
I find many in our little village, who are aston- 
ished at my temerity in 80 openly ayvowing my 
belief in those sentiments which in these parts 
are almost © everywhere spoken against,* by pe- 


rusing your paper, which favors the holy and be-. 


nevolent principles of love to all, Oh ! bigotry, 
curse of mankind ! and enemy to all happiness! 


when, will your race be run, and the gloomy 
darkness in which you haye for a long time en- 
veloped the world, be dispelled ! But although | 


have not had very good 8uccess, I do not degpail 


- have taken it. 


of at-8ome- future time obtaining some eubooribory | 


to your excellent periodical. 

You 8es by the direction that I have changed 
my name, (or rather added another name to mine) 
and am 800n to leave my native place. 
others do as they may, I cannot for the present 
do without my old friend, the Repository. It has 
indeed been a pleasant companion for me since I 
I look for it each month, as 1 
would for the arrival of a long tried, and faithful 
friend. And now when I am about to leave the 
pleasant home of my childhood, and, a beloved 
circle of friends and acquaintances, to dwell 


among strangers; with him whom I have chosen | 


for my - future companion- and friend, ] think I 
must have the 8ociety and companionship of your 
paper to reconcile me to the. change, and com- 
pensate me in 8ome measure for the loss of 80 
many loved and loving friends. I have indeed 
fallen in love with some of your excellent corre- 
spondents. Mrs. N. T. Monrox, who for purity 
of expression, and originality of ideas, and a deep 
fountain of love and s8ympathy, is sxeldom excel- 
led if ever equalled.” As it is not long since she 
changed her condition, I hope she has selected-a 
friend who is worthy of 8uch a treasure. May 
you and they, one and all, be prospered in the 
great and benevolent work of enlightening man- 
kind, and freeing them from the bondage of sin 
and error. I have for several years been enga- 
ged in the important business of teaching, and 
have had a good opportunity to observe the pow- 
er, which long established prejudices have over 
the minds of the young, as well as over those who 
are more advanced in life. It has sometimes 
made me sick of the world and weary of life, to 
zee the ignorance which prevailed with regard to 
the most important religious subjects, and. par- 
ticularly the belief and real sentiments of. those 
who are believers in the ultimate holiness and 
happiness of the whole human family. 

Wishing you all success in all your endeavors 
to advance the cause of knowledge throughout 


our land, Iam yours with much respect, 
T. J. 


| TROY, (M0.) Jan. 29, 1840. 
UnrvgrsALisM in this region is comparatively 
new; the people generally do not even understand 
the first principles of the doctrine, but as ſast as 
they are understood, they are ardently embraced. 


We have a church in this town of 33 members, 
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And Jet- 
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|| havem#resided in the west. 
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it is as current as silver. 
perity I 8ubscribe myself yours in the common 
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and there are as many more ,who believe the 


{|| truth, but who have not as yet connected them- 


selyes with the church. There is a wide field 
open in this western country for the Jabors of 
Universalist preachers; the only obstacle is the 
incompetency of the support they could now ob- 
tain. For myself, I have the prospect of a liv- 
ing this year for ministerial services, which has 
not been the case' before for the three years I 
I found here, as in 
Illinois, that your paper was unknown till I in- 
troduced it ; and the best way to induce people 
to take it I have found to be to lend the numbers 
I have on hand.* They read them, and henee 
become acquainted with the superior excellency 
of the work. Tt is quite probable I #hall send 
gome more names for the ' present volume ; but 
for the next I am satisfied that I shall be able to 
forward a tolerable long list. - [The money 1 send 
is the very best I can obtain here. In this place 
Wishing you all prog- 


faith. 


A_ 
5 


3. To. > 
* We thank the author for his compliment. _Ev. 
CS 
THE BUTTERFLY. 
Original. 


I LOVE the little” butterfly, 
With light and gaudy wang, 
It flits about so merrily— 
The joyous, thoughtless thing ! 


I wonder if its little breast 
Ere felt the weight of care, 
Ere s8ighed in vain for courted rest, 
Or scenes more gay and rare. 


It lights upon the fairest flowers, 
So delicate its touch, — 

And makes the sweet blue-bell its bower, 
And seems to love it much. 


Who decked thee, little fairy bird, 
With feathers rich, though small ? 
And in thy tiny bosom stirred - 
The strength to rise and fall? 


Hast thou a voice? It must be sweet 
From creature fair as thou, 
+ And low, or else it were not meet ! 
Would I could hear it now ! 


But, ah ! I would not share thy lot 
To be like thee 80 gay ; 

So $00n, alas ! to be forgot— 
Frail creature of a day ! 


And then'the hope that glows within, 
That points to worlds of light— 


- 


Where never sorrow enters in 


To breathe its withering blight. | 


Oh ! nought beyond thy little hour | 


To thee will e'er be given ! 
To perish like the 8xummer flower 
Whose breast to thee was heaven ! 
Boston, Mass. IONB. 
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FEMALE MODESTY. 
Original. * 

MopesTy is a trait in the human character, and 
especially in that of a female, which 1s 80 1umpor- 
tant that all other gifts. and attainments which it 
has ever ſallen.to the lot of woman to -possess, 
cannot supply its place. It is unbecoming in 
men to exhibit, in conversation and conduct, a 
want of that modesty which has "characterized 
the good: and the great of our race, but a destitu- 
tion- of this principle ainong the msterhood is 
vastly more intolerable ; not because arrogance, 
in itself considered, is any more -reprehensible in 
woman than in man, but because we are accus- 
tomed to expect a greater degree of refinement 
and purity of manners in woman than in men. 
And this from the difference in the natural con- 
stitution, and the sphere of action in which wo- 
man g8eems designed to move. While woman 
keeps within her appropriate sphere, she does not 
meet with those numerous and rude assaults of the 
half civilized world, to which man is exposed, 
and to enable him to repel which he possesses a 
firmer nerve, being composed perhaps of a 
coarser material, by which he is adapted to the 
station assigned him by the Creator. 

And therefore when we behold a want of mod- 
esty in man, we are not 80 much disgusted as when 
the same want is apparent in the gentler 'sex; 
for what we are accustomed to, excites in us nei- 
ther SUrprise nor disgust. 

Modesty is equally removed from boldness on 
the one hand 'and baskfulness on the other ; 
these are the wide extremes between which stand 
the whole family of the daughters of Eye. The 
natural constitution and endowments of individu- 
als of the same family, may incline them to take 
almost an entirely different course in these re- 
gpects; and while one daughter may be 80 ex- 
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| early childhood ; 


wardness. Now thesge "defects, as they may be 


called, should have been remedied by education 
—by which the bashful should have been en- 
couraged and brought forward, 80 that her natu- 


ral timidity might have been measurably over- 
come ;. while the natural boldness of the other 
Should have been suppressed by precept and ex- 
ample, till a commendable modesty had been ac- 
quired. Economy of time and labor, as well as 
certainty-of 8uccess in this important branch of 
female education, requires that the work should 
be commenced in early liſe, even in the days of 
for this is one of the branches 
of education which, if deferred till the daughter 
is of a svitable age to leave the maternal for a 
public school, all the labors of the conductors of 
the latter, will not supply the defects of the for- 
mer. And here let me say that in too many in- 
stances, parents have fallen into a great mistake 
in supposing that the errors of childhood will be 
fully removed by a few months or years attend- 
ance at a fashionable © Boarding-school.* It 
would be nearly as reasonable to expect the color 
of their daughter's eyes would be changed by the 
lectures at the Institution, as that those habits in 
which she has been accustomed ta indulge would 
be permanently changed by 8uch instruction. It 
is a lamentable fact, that many mothers act upon 
the principle that the most important part of their 
daughter's education, must be entrusted to those 
who are not 80 deeply interested, and therefore 
will not impart, if indeed they are capable of 


ing to the duties and respon#sibilities of woman in 
the various offices which she is designed to fill; 
and on the proper discharge of which depends, 
in a great degree, the honor and happiness of 
those with whom she may be connected; *' Edu- 


ed to what may be learned at the *schools,” and 
the information thus derived is regarded as *an 


| education * which would fit its pogsessor for the 


right discharge of the high duties of life. But 
the day must come, for its light has already 
dawned on the world, when the * education * of a 


the reading of books, hearing lectures, reciting 


tremely bashſal that it is with great exertion and 
even with very digtressing emotions, that she can 
appear in the company of strangers—another 
may be 80 very bold as to appear highly disgust- 


ing to-all who are annoyed by her extreme ſor- 


les80ns, painting, music, dancing, walking, riding, 
&c. &c. ; these will be considered the embellish- 
ments of © female education,” while the all-impor- 


doing $0, that essential ' knowledge appertain- 


cation has been, and till is, by too many confin- 


young lady will consist of something more than | 


| tant part, the real body and soul of education, ; 
will. consist of the information which the mother, - 
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the *inslructress* whom God hath appointed, | 
shall impart to the daughter by precept and ex- 
ample. Then will the ſoundation of ſemale edu- 
cation be Iaid by those to whom the important 
work properly belongs, in early life, which will 
be productive of a great change for the better in 
this regpect ; especially when it shall come to be 
understood that education consists in calling out 
and giving a right direction to the faculties which 
God has given, s8uppressing 8ome and encoura- 
ging others, as the early development of the na- 
tive qualities of the mind shall require—and not, 
as is gometimes the case, to excite the natural 
forwardness of one till she becomes too bold, and 
neglect the natural timidity of the other till she 
becomes too bashful. These defects might have 
been remedied by education, which would have 


rendered both more agreeable and happy. 
Hartford, Conn., March 1840. J. M. 
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HORRIBLE PENAL TIES. 
Original. 

WHATEVER motives may govern the actions of 
other intelligences, we know that man- is ruled 
by incentives—either pleasurable or painful. Un- 
der a 8ense of this, rulers and governors have 
instituted rewards and'punishments, . These, of 
course, appeal to the most coarse and selfish at- 
tributes of man. ''The fear of stripes, imprison- 
ment and death, is called in as an aid to.govern- 
ment—and, although a person may obey the law 
through fear, yet he deserves no praise for 8uch 
obedience, since there is nothing noble in fear 
itself. It is not pretended, therefore, that these 
penalties will reform or purify the heart ; but 
they are intended as guards to secure the safety 
of community against those whose hearts are bad 
enough to commit outrage upon the property and 
persons of their fellow-creatures. They enact 
the part of nails, or broken glass, placed on the 
top of a fence or wall, which do not convince the 
thief of rlettedugiens, but wounds his body if he 
attempts to scale the premises. 

Of course, then, the penalties of the law, or 
the threat of punishment in-Case of disobedience, 
can have no effeet whatever to amend: the heart 
and to encourage the growth of good affections. 
On the other hand, nothing can have a greater 
tendency to excite a feeling of resentment and 
hatred against those who offer opposition to the 
enterprises of the wicked than harsh threats and 
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Severe penalties, It is the natural effect of ven- 
geance to inspire vengeance ; and hence the 
great difficulty which -mankind find in forgiving. 
those wha hate them and despitefully use them. 
But mankind are not wholly under the 'domin- 
ton of the base motive of fear. "The parent will 
provide for his . offspring, encountering great 
danger and suffering in doing 80—and the ſeeble 
and timid mother will look fearless]ly in the face 


| of death when her beloved infant requires all her 


courage and fortitude for its. protection. Here 
is a motive stronger than the fear of death, and 
this motive has operated with equal power where 
the safety of a friend was concerned. We have 
all read the story of Damon and Pythias ; and 
there have been other friends who were prepared 
to lay down their lives for each other. 

The scriptures tell us of *a love which is 
stronger than death '—a love, indeed, which too 
few of us are in the possession of, but which 1s, 
nevertheless, as great a reality as the fear of 
death—aye, the only realily which the endless 
ages of eternity cannot destroy. 

But as men are not willing to trust to the pow- 
er of christian love for protection in this world, 
it is not strange that they are equally unwilling 
to preach it as a motive to well-doing in connec- 
tion with our duties to God. It is eyen to be 
feared that some who endeavor to practise the 
duty of christian forgiveness in this world, reserve 
to themselves the comfortable belief that their 
enemies will be endlessly tormented and them- 
8elves revenged in the world to come. This is, 
of course, no forgiveness ; as it would be more 
merciful, more charitable, and more- christian- 
like, to inflict personal chastiszement upon them 
here, than to desire their endless ruin hereafter. 

Some governments in this world appear to be 
reared and founded on the supposition that the 
more 8anguinary are the laws, the firmer will be 
the 8tate, and the more moral will the subjects be. 
Yet in Great Britain, where a paltry theſt is pun- 
ished with death, robbery and murder, riot and 
arson, are much more frequent than in the Uni- 
ted States. The severity of law has been proved 
by abundant experience to afford no 8ecurity 
against crime ; and where a tyrannical govern- 
ment has existed, revolution, rebellion and regi- 
cide have usually followed as naturally as thun- 


| der and lightning when the air has been charged 


with the electric fluid. From whence came all 
the bloodshed of the French Revolution ? From 
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what 80urce proceeded the rivers of blood which 
deluged that sunny clime but from tyranny on 
the part of the secular and ecclesiastical ha ay þ 
From whence proceed rebellious and revolutions 
in states, but from the severity of laws ! It has 
been proven, in. all ages, that no security ean be 
obtained for the state or for individuals by the 
enactment and enforcement of seyere and arbi- 
trary laws. 

Yet it is upon this cinciale that those act, who 
strive to give force to the doctrines and precepts 
of the gos»el by threatening the disobedient and 
the unbelieving with the endless tortures of hell- 
fire. They imagine that they can secure the 
obedience of mankind, and force them to believe, 
by a threat of the very heaviest penalty of which 
the human imagination can conceive. 

What has been the effect ? And even among 
professed christian believers, how many are ruled 
by a 8pirit of good will toward their fellow-crea- 
tures ? How many, noble and independent minds 
have stood aloof from their sanctuaries, scorning 
to be driven within the pale of the church from a 
mean ,princaple of fear ; and how many have em- 
braced infidelity, having been chased away from 
the: fold of Christ by the roaring flames that 
hedge it about. 

'The only s8ure motive of action. is love—and 
this is plain ; because the 80ul under the domin- 
10n of love, and acting from that principle, is free ; 
while those who act from a principle of fear must, 
of course, cease to act when the mind becomes 
divested of its terror. The latter acts from com- 
pulsion, while the former acts ſrom choice. How- 
ever necessary law may be, and its enforcements, 
for the peace of 8ociety, the force principle can 
have nothing to do with the kingdom of Christ. 
Force and fear are contrary to love. ©* No man 
can come to me,* says Jesus, © unless the Father 
draw him ; * and © God is love.” | 

But, 8ay the adyocates of Divine yengeance, - 
who have at length been driven out of their mate- 
rial hell, and have been obliged to provide a 
temporary 8ubstitute until 8omething more dura- 
ble can be provided for their accommodation— 
* but,” say they, ©hell js a 8tate, and not a place, 


and the remorse and -compunctious visitings of | 


conscience, which are to last forever in the gouls 
of the impenitent, will be as terrible as the ele- 
mentary fire to which they are compared.” 

This explanation is given by 8ome persons in 
order to vindicate the justice and mercy of God, 


and in order to show that, as the Creator does 
not undertake to control the free will of his in- 


| telligent creatures, therefore i is their own fault 
[if they become endlessly miserable. 


But this does not, in the least, 'interſere with 
the original objection, which is made on the 
ground that God is full of mercy and love toward 
his children, What matters it whether God cre- 


||ates a hell and plunges his creatures into. it, or 


creates hell and places them on itg brink, 80 that 
a majority of them cannot avoid tumbling in. 
What matter is it whether he puts them into a 
burning. gulf of endless torment, or 80. consti- 
tutes them that mental pain—equal in all respects 
to the ſormer—must be their doom for endless 
ages? What does it signiſy whether the pain is 
mental or corporeal, 80 that-it is equal in degree ? 

But what is remorse? What is compunction, 
and what is horror of conscience ? Is it not re- 
gret and pain that we have done wrong—that we 
have been under the influence of a s8pirit opposite 
to the Spirit of love ? 

Now is the 80ul to suffer this regret forever— 
a regret that it has done wrong—a pang because 
it has departed from that which is altogether 
lovely in its eyes : for unless the right and the 
truth appear best and loveliest to the mind, there 
ean be no natural and spontaneous regret at hav- 
ing violated it, Is the spirit to. mourn forever 
with this repentant sorrow—this hungering and 
thirsting after righteousness—this grief that. it 
cannot enjoy the delights of pure, disinterested 
love and spiritual holiness ? 

It is plain that unless the mind is in love with 
virtue and goodness, it can never be the author 
of its own regretſul torments. When the mind 
is wholly imbued with the spirit of evil, and feels 
no more the strivings of God's love, it cannot be 
8ensible of remorse until that remorse is inflicted 
by the extraneous and miraculous power of a 
vehgery: Deity. 

'The question is thereſore narrowed down to 
this—Does God inflict endless torments on the 
wicked, and are the wicked, therefore, obliged in 
justice to love him ? 

———— > 0 —— 

CoNnTEMPLATION. Contemplation displays to 
us the pagst events of our lives, which, during 
their occurrence, we saw not; as a calm, clear 
day shows us the rocks and the wrecks of the 


gea, which we discovered not while tossed'on the 
turbulent gurſace of the wafers. 
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APRIL. 
| Original. | | 
* Of all the months which fill the year, 
Give April*s month to me ; 
For earth and sky are then 80 filled 


With 8weet variety.” LANDON. 


Taz beautiful month of April hath appeared.; the 
period of yaried clouds and sunshine. Earth has 
again thrown off her sombre vesture, and put on 
the beautiful garments of gladness; praise is 
heard from her thousand temples, for the young 
gpring ' adyances, and awakens new activity into 
being. I love thee, April ! for thou bearest up- 
on thy wings, the remembrance of many fond as- 
8ociations, which have long since fled never 
more to return : I love thee for thy changeful- 
ness, for methinks ' thou art true emblem of 
man's earthly 'destiny. The 8ﬆuwn may dawn 
brightly, and fair as an angel's 8mile upon thee, 
but ere its meridian height is gained, clouds o'er- 
Shadow the bright vision, and the storm descends 
in mighty - torrents : -it is thus with man : the 
morn of his existence may pass on shadeless and 
sorrowless, but the noon of that existence may 
present a very different aspect ; adversity may 
spread her sable mantle, and ere he is aware, 
the 8torm which has been gathering unseen, will 
burst with an overwhelming force upon him ; but 
if he possess the true spirit of christianity, he 
can 8mile through the storm, and repeat in the lan- 
guage of resignation, Father, thy will, not mine, 
be done,* knowing that the Father chasteneth 
him' for his profit, and whom he loveth he scour- 
geth ; for he beholds in the far distance the beau- 
tiful rainbow, planting her mingled rays in the 
clear heavens ; for as the April .shower is s8uc- 
ceeded' by the bright token of sunshine, 80 the 
storm of life is followed by the calm life-giving 
bow of peace. 


Reader, shall we not study the picture which | 


this season presents, and derive a lesson there- 
from ? Our life is compared unto an April day : 
clouds and sunshine are its constituents ; but if 
we possess the blessed religion, which our Savior 
taught, peace and joy will accompany all its va- 
riations : adversity may 8pread her dark wings, 
but 8till the 8ame serenity will prevail as when 
the golden radiance of prosperity smiles ; the 
same kind Father is ours, and the. 8ame bright 
heaven is in view, in seagons' of gorrow as in 
gladness. Let us then seek this priceless gem, 
and having found it, bind it closely to our hearts, 
for it will aid us when all other friends shall fail. 
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Art thou in youth ? hath care 8till left thee free, 
nor guile. entered. thy heart ? then obtain this 
golden treasure ; it will aid thee in keeping thy 


|] heart- guileless. Art thou seeking the wreath of 


ſame ? this will implant on thy youthful brow, 
brighter and more lasting laurels than ever the 
flowers of fame can bestow. Art thou in manhood? 
doth the cares and trials of earth oppress thee ? 
oh, then, this treasure is invaluable ; when the 
day of toil is ended, and evening has spread her 
goft curtain around, how 8weet is our lot, if we 
possess a friend to whom we can confide all our 
gorrows. Religion is a friend who is ever nigh ; 
this is the comforter, who- will apply a healing 
balm to the wounded heart ; a communion with 
her will restore tranquility to thy perturbed spir- 
it, thy rest will be calmer, and thou will rise'on 
the morrow refreshed and with new energy to 
pursue thy various avocations, and encounter 
ſresh trials. Hath time bowed thy form, and the 
frosts of many winters silvered' thy temples ? 
hath age furrowed thy cheek, and dimmed the 
lustre of thine eyes? ©, if thou till art unac- 
quainted with this friend, seek her, for she will 
guide thee in thy short passage to the tomb ; she 
will strow fresh flowers around thy path, and 
point thee to the rich feast, and the living foun- 
tain, prepared for thee in company with the glo- 
rious multitude of a redeemed univyerse, in the 


everlasting kingdom of our God. PHILIA. 
S. B. April 1840. 


Ge en — ——_ ——  O— 


MeLancuoly. There is a melancholy, no 
doubt, by which the intellect -is expanded, while 
the heart is made better; a tempered sadness, & 
sober earnestness which by occasionally recalling 
us to the contemplation of an ideal world, softens 
and refreshes those feelings, and enlarges the 
sphere of our conceptions, it leaves us as active 
as ever in the exercise of our social duties, and 
thus preserves that mental equilibrium, that bal- 
ance of the intellect, the feelings and the fancy, 
which is the characteristic of the highest order 
of genius, Excessive melancholy, like excessive 
levity, is 'a 8elfish feeling. Those social ener- 
gies which should connect us with our fellow 
men grow indolent and dormant, the active duties 
of life are forgotten in the passive ; gradually we 
lose our relish for the common and natural feel- 
ing the 8imple mirth and tears that make up the 
mass-of human life, and learn to substitute glar- 
ing and distorted portraits, which are the reflec- 
tion of our own morbid peculiarities, for simpler 
forms of universal truth and beauty, which all 
hearts acknowledge at once and admire.—dnon. 


— 
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Notices, 


IZPADVANCE PAY. It has become absolutely 
necessary for us to observe in future the following rule: 
All new subscribers must pay one year in adyance, un- 
less their names are s8ent by 8ome agent, who will see 
to the cettlement of the 8ame. The Universalist and 
Ladies Repository is a permanently established work, 
and 8ubscribers run no risk in paying one year in ad- 
vance ; whereas many persons who 8ubscribe, are ut- 
terly unknown to us. . All persons, therefore, who are 
unknown to us, will see the propriety of paying one 
year in advance. 

x BACK NUMBERS. £5311 All persons who 
gubscribe during the volume, must take: the back Nos. 
of the volume, No 8ubscription can be taken for less 
than one volume. 25 cts, will be added to every three 
months unnecessary delay in the payment of each 
year's 8ubseription. To these terms the publisher feels 
that he must adhere. 


I_Z” All communications for, or relating to, the 
Repository, should be directed to the publisher ; and 
all letters to the senior editor should be directed to 
Marblehead, Mass., instead of Haverhill. 


Cnarin's LECTUREs. The volume announced in 
our last is now out of press, embracing six lectures on 
the Duties of Young Men, and an anniversary address 
delivered before the Richmond, Va., Lyceum. This 
volume is decidedly, in our opinion, one of the best of 
the numerous works that have of late appeared, claim- 
ing the attention of young men. It is an eloquent vol- 
ume—beautiful and stirring thought, fixing impressions 
in favor of the most important of our duties, and re- 
warding repeated perusals. We are aware that many 
are the standards for style in composition, but for our- 
self we must say, that these lectures present the most 
finished composition that has ever come from the Uni- 
versalist press. It may be deemed too sparkling for 
the pulpit, but we- know not why sparkling things 
8hould not come from the pulpit as well as from the 
forum. We commend these lectures most cordially to 
- our friends and patrons. The volume is very neatly 
got up, in a style highly creditable to the publisher. 
Price 50 cents. This work can be had of the editor in 
Marblehead. It contains six lectures on Self Duties, 
Social Duties, Duties as Citizens, Intellectunl Duties, 
Moral Daties, and a Concluding Lecture. 


DuTits or YounG Men, by E. H. Chapin. Our 
last number contains a notice of this work, penned by 
our brother editor. Since reading that we have had 
the pleasure of perusing the little volume in question. 
We anticipated a rich treat when we opened its lids ; 
we have enjoyed it. Any one familiar with the writ- 
ings of our denomination for the last three years, can- 
not but hail with gratification any new work from the 
pen of Br. Chapin. He is, without dispute, we believe, 
one of the most eloquent writers we have amongst us ; 
strong, rich and deep in the flowing of his thoughts, 
and earnestly persuasive in the language through which 
he gives them to the minds and hearts of others. His 
style is his own, and has beauties. and fascinations of 
its own, which will win him a popularity and an influ- 
ence that will eventuate greatly to the advantage of 
our cause. It is poetical, richly, yet chastely so ; and 
his images and figures are sometimes absolutely start- 
ling in their rare and exceeding beauty. 

This little volume is deserving the same place among 
the young men of our country, that Miss Sedgwick's 
*Means and Ends* should possess among those to 
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whom that excellent little work is dedicated. We 
would recommend it to the young men of our denomi. 
nation particularly, with all the earnestness of a sister 
who has the interests of her holy faith most intimately 
at heart, Purchase it, my young brethren ; read it, 
study it, and more than all, as you have the welfare 
of your religion, of your country, of humanity at large, 
closely interwoven with your affections, faithfully and 
perseveringly PRACTICE its holy precepts and princi- 
ples. Do this, and the blessing of God will rest ppon 
you through life, and through eternity. Abel Tomp- 
kins, publisher, 38 Cornhill, Boston, 8. C. E. 


<LETTERS To Rev. E. F. HATFIELD, in review of 
two lectures against Universalism ; by B. B. Hallock. 
We have received from the publisher—P. Price, New 


York—an 18mo. volume of 94 pages, bearing the above 


title. Mr. Hatfield is the pastor of the 7th Presbyte- 


' rian church in New York city, occupying a situation 


that made his attack on Universalism worthy of atten- 
tion and notice, and it has received all that was due. 
His arguments are here considered very calmly and 
fully, and the author has done himself credit in em- 
bodying a good deal of matter in a s8mall compass, It 
can be had at this office, bound in boards or cloth— 
prices-25 and 37 cents. 


*Taxx BiBLE CLAass A881sTANT,.Or scriptural guide 
for Sunday schools; by Thomas B. Thayer, Boston. 
Thomas Whittemore, 1840.* Such is. the title of a 
new work just issued from the press, 180 pages, I8mo. 
It contains © Sketches of the antiquities, customs and 
manners of the Jews, in illustration of scripture.* Be- 
ing designed as a standard class book, and for teach- 
ers, we must regard it as too concise and brief, not af- 
fording upon the subjects discussed sufficient informa- 
tion. Our bible classes, in many, if not most places, 
are made up of young gentlemen and ladies who want 
more than slight sketches of the subjects here discuss- 
ed, and we cannot but believe that the author's plan 
was too hastily filled up. The book being designed 
for teachers and bible classes, should have been adapt- 


ed to satisfy them—taking the place with us that'the | 


two excellent 18mo. volumes of the American Sunday 


School Union on © Jewish Antiquities? hold in the bible 
Let us be under- 


classes of the orthodox churches. 
stood in reference to the character of the present work 


—we regard it as a good one, creditable to the author, 
and a valuable addition to our class books, although : 
not 80 extensive as we want, and the state of inquiry | 


and 8tudy in our order demands. - 


The work is very neatly printed, and is.8old for | 
$2 50 per dozen. 


It can be had of A. Tompkins, Sab- 
bath School Depository. RG 4 ; 


New Worx ny I. D. WrLLIAMso0Nn. Br. Price of | 


New York has in press, and will immediately publisb, 


a new work entitled * Aw ExPpos1TION AND DEFENCE + 
oF UN1vVERSALIs8M,* by Br. I. D. Williamson of Bal- | 
timore, consisting of a series of lectures delivered by : 


him in Baltimore, and which attracted, we are inform» 
ed, considerable attention. Those who have read the 
author's last work—An Argument for Christianity— 


will, we are confident, be eager to obtain: this, and 
| may expect to find in it the same vigorous and clear 


exposition and defence of important truths. The work 
will be published in a neat 18mo. volume, and may be 
had at A. Tompkins's as 80o0n as it is out of press, 
We trust that it will be 'eagerly 8ought for, and circu- 
lated very widely over our land. 


* UnivERSALIST BeLixy.* Such is the title of 8 
8ermon by T. P. Abell, delivered in the Universalist * 
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ohurch in Castine, Me., March 8, 1840, and is a pam- 
phlet that will do good. It is written in a clear, dig- 
nified and unostentatious style, and fulfils what the 
author designed—the giving * a succinct statement * of 
the Universalist doctrine; the author speaking for 
himself, but confident, and with justice, that his own 
views are in general accordance with those of the de- 
nomination. He deals in no anathemas, willing to 
give freely and frankly an expoxition of the Univer- 
salist belief, and leave the statement to commend 
itself to the bible reading and the bible believing read- 
er. It can be had of A. Tompkins—price 10 cents, 
and 18 very handsomely got up. 


. WAY To GET AND DO GooD, A. Tompkins has re- 
ceived from Br. Price, New York, a lot of pamphlets 
in bundles of 25 each, 62 1-2 cents per lot. . They are 
all different, 18mo. size, varying from 16 to 48 pages. 
They are all'on important subjects, and well svited for 
distribution among those who will read. Among them 
will be found sermons by Brs. Williamson, Le Fevre, 
Sawyer, Asher Moore, Thomas, Peck and Drew. An 
Es8ay on the Intellectual and Moral Power of Univer- 
salism, by C. Spear ; several Prize Tales, and divers 
other pamphlets—all good and. useful. Buy them, 
read them, and thus get good; distribute them, and 
thus do good. b + 29% 


CLosE oF THE VOLUME. One more number closes 
the present volume, and we. ask of our subscribers who 
have not as yet forwarded their s8ubscriptions, to do 80 
immediately. - Thousands of dollars are owed us in 
8mall gums, and the expenses of the establishment re- 
quire punctuality and honesty on the part of all our 
subscribers. 

Agents whose accounts are unsettled will, we trust, 
see the necessity of a speedy settlement, that all things 
may moye on right and easy. 


New Vo.umsE. We can, in all sincerity, assure our 
patrons that arrangements are made to render the next 
the most interesting volume of the work. The present 
editors will continue to 8uperintend the work, and if 
continual effort to make the publication one of interest 
and profit has succeeded, they leave the past to speak 
for the future, and ask of the reading public the coun- 
tenance and 8upport they may deserve. 


*Tyug CaxrisTIAN's TRIUMPH ; including happy 
death scenes. By John G. Adams.* This work we 
expect will be out of press by the time this number is 
188ued, and having been privileged to examine it as it 
passed into the binder's hands, we repeat our good 
opinion of its character—literary and devotional. It 
must, we think, be highly valued. It will be wel- 
comed in the chamber of sickness and death, and 8i- 
lently become a minister of richest good to the afflicted 
and bereaved. It will, we doubt.not, be widely circu- 
AIRY, and we trust another edition will so00n be called 
or. 

The work does not simply embrace accounts of 
death 8cenes where the power of gospel truth was 
mighty, but also treats on a variety of topics pertain- 
ing to afflictions, and the christian view of time, death, 
and eternity. Earnestly we commend it towvur friends. 
The work is quite large, and the price very low—$0 
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requested to use their influence in obtaining subscri- 


bers. We $hall strive to maintain the character of the 
work, and merit the good opinion heretofore s0 freely 
expressed, of our brethren of the press. 


UnivERSALIST COMPANION AND REGISTER FOR 
1841. As the period is near at hand when statistics 
and other materials must be collected, and orders 80- 
licited, for this annual publication, it is proper to'no- 
tice 80me changes in its plan rendered necessary by 
the times, and the alterations that have taken place 
in this office. 

1. The editor will not attempt to give full and de- 
tailed $tatistics for 1841, except for such regions as 
were abridged last year, and then only, -where they 
are furnished him without express solicitations. Many 
friends recommend that attempts to give such full and 
complete details should be made only at intervals— 
8ay, every fifth year. But be this as it may, I wish to 
give a full list of Conventions and Ass0ciations, dates 
of organization, times of meeting, and Standing Clerks? 
names and addresses—Periodicals, their locations, 
terms, &c.—Preachers and Post Office addresses— 
Schools—and such other most necessary information 
as Should be given in full annually. This, with the 
lists of new societies, churches, meeting-houses, &c. 
will render the Register complete as my increased du- 
ties this ,season will allow me to make it. Will our 
brethren whom I addressed last year, please to collect 
and furnish me with the above, and such other infor- 
mation as they deem necessary, before the first day of 
May next? ) 

2. I shall be unable to procure the promised tables 
(exhibiting the passages of Scripture where olem, ation, 
and their derivatives occur in the originals,) for 1841 ; 
but am promised a valuable and interesting ess8ay on 
the usage of aion by the Scripture and various profane 
Greek writers, ,in. their stead, and the tables above 
named for the year 1842. Will the brethren whom't 
addressed last year, and 8uch others as will 80 favor 
me, please forward me communications for the work 
on or before the” first of . April next? I will allow fifty 
cents for every page accepted and published in the 
work, The writers will please designate what disposal 
to make of their articles, if not wanted for the U. C. 
and R.—as, in case they do not, I may use them for 
the Magazine and Advocate. 

3. The Universalist Companion and Register will be 
edited as heretofore, and published for O. Hutchinson, 
Bookseller, Utica. It will contain 1st, an Almanac 
for 1841;, calculated for Portland, Boston and New 
York, (or New York, Utica and Cincinnati, according 
to the section where ordered)—2d. Choice doctrinal 
and practical articles in proof and illustration of Uni- 
versalism—and, 3d. Statistics of the denomination in 
the United States and British Provinces. The entire 
work will make a pamphlet of 72 pages, neatly stitched, 
and pasted in a printed cover. Prices, 12 cts. single— 
$1,00 per dozen, and $7,00 per hundred. | 

4. As many desire that a work should still be pub- 
lithed lower in price, the Almanac and Statistics of 
the foregoing will be published by themselves, in a 


cents. | 

Persons holding subscription papers are requested 
to forward them to the publisher, A. Tompkins, imme- 
diately. | 


IP ProsPECTUSEs FoR VolLumMEt IX. Those 


who feel an interest in the prosperity of our work, are 
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Separate pamphlet of 36 pages, (filled out with as 
many articles of the former as. can be got into it,) to 
be entitled © The Upniversalist Almanac for 1841,” and 
will be afforded at 6 cts. single, 50 cts. per dozen, and 
83,50 per hundred. But the -Companion will not be 
printed 8eparate from the Register. A. B. Gros. 
+*.* Orders for either or both the above works, sbould 
be sent in before the first of May next . The publisher 
cannot afford to print' many more than are ordered, 


and run the risk of selling them as times now are ; it 
is therefore hoped, that all who want, will ascertain 
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ty. would abandon their profession of Universalisem, and 
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the number probably needed in their section, and "ney 
the full namber before the above date. 


To RravrtRrs AND CoRRESPONDENTS., The reader 
will be kind enough to correct. with his pencil the. fol- 
lowing errata in the' first article: first page, aecond 
column, line 12, read, then, is'one., Sixth page, second 


column, ' 18th line from bottom, for. passiveless read || 


Pas81ve. 

We welcome Jone among our correspondents, and 
trust that she will favor us in the future with the gifts 
of her chaste muse. Several articles were crowded 


ont from this number. We have been hurried and 
troubled this month, and if some notices that should 
have appeared have been forgotten, we trust our for- 
getfulness will be excused, as we have been @ moving. 
What a theme the poetry of moving / would be for 8ome 
of our correspondents ! 

We were unfortunate enough not to get the Music 
intended for this number ready in time. We will give 
sufficient in our next to make up the deficiency, 
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Monthly Record. 


Our Record must necessarily be incomplete this month, 
as we have been busy in moving from Haverhill to Marble- 
head, and have not been able to keep the run of events, 


New Crurcuts. Woe learn from- the 'Trumpet, that 
new churches are, being built in Newburyport, Lexington, 
Concord, Stoneham, and preparations are making for one in | 
Welfleet, and another in 'Traro, all in Mass. We also | 
learn that a beautiful house will so0on be dedicated in Barre, 
Mass. 


The [Rockingham Quarterly Conference, was held in 
Chester, N. H. Feb. 19th. The Old Colony Quarterly 
Conference was held at Fall River, and- continued in ses- 
si0n two days. - We are happy to learn that the friends en- 
joyed arich meeting and were blest. 'The Unitarian Church 
was open for their accommodation. | 


New Society. . A new Society has lately been formed 
in Cheshire, Mass. » 


OrDpinATION.—Br. Nathl. Holder, was ordained to the 
work of the Gospel Ministry in Lynn, Mass. March 15. He 
has removed to Washington, N. H. 


SALEM, Mass. We copy the following from the 'Trum- 
pet for March 28th. | 
We have received a letter ſrom a correspondent stating, 
that on Sunday last the Rev. M. H. Smith, of Salem, Mags. 
made- a communication to the members of his congregation, 
Stating, in 8ubstance, as follows : that he could not ass0ci- 
ate with the Universalists any longer as 8uch—that he had 
no &ymMpathy with them as a denomination, and -that he 
could preach no longer to that Society as a Universalist 
Society. 'The question therefore arose, whether the Socie- 
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they voted unanimously that they could not. It is 8uppos- 
ed therefore, that Mr. Smith's connection with them will be 
dissolved. $5 

We have received no official co ication, and under 
the circumstances forbear any once own. 


MASSACHUSETTS ConvenTioNnN.—Copy of -a letter 
from Rev. D. D. Smith of Gloncester, to Rev. L. R. Paige, 
Standing Clerk of Massachusetts Convention of Universal- 


-  ;Glouctster, | Feb. 10th, 1840. 
Br. Pa1G6g,—To'you as Standing Clerk of "the Massa- 
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chusetts Convention of Universalists, I tender my resigna- 
tion of membership. From this date, I cease-to be a mem. 


ber of the Massachusetts State Convention of Universalists, 


and algo of all bodies or associations in its fellowship. The 
reasons which have induced me to adopt this course, I am 
not disposed to tate at present, though I may give them-to 
you, personally, at some future time. | 
Fraternally thine, DANIEL D. SmrTH. 


WiTHDRAWAL,—To whom it may concern :—T hereby 
certify that Rev. Daniel D. Smith, of Gloucester, Mags. is 
no longer a member of the Massachusetts Convention of 
Universalists : he having resigned his membership thereof, 

LUCIUS R. PAIGE, 
Standing Clerk of the Mass. Con. of Universalists. 
Lancaster, March 13, 1840. 


Removars.—Br. Abram Page has removed to Wet 
Brattleboro,” Vt. and wishes all communications for him to 
be directed to that place. 


Br. -J. C. Baldwin has removed ſrom Sharon, Vt. to 
Berkshire, Vt. and his correspondents will address him ac- 
cordingly. | 


Dr. N. W. Chevalier has removed from Lynn to North 


Bridgewater, Mass. and will thank his correspondents to ad- 
dress him at that place. 


Br. H. G. Smith, of Dudley, Mass. has removed to Ber- 


| lin, Conn. to take the pastoral charge 'of the Universalist 


Society in that place. Correspondents and publishers who 
8end papers to him, will govern themselves accordingly. 


Br. George Hastings has removed to Swanzey Village, 
Mass.  Publishers and correspondents will please -address 
him at that place. . He will preach there next Sunday. 


Br. John Boyden, jr. has removed from Dudley, Mass. 
to Woonsocket Falls, R. I. and wishes his papers and Jet- 
ters directed to that- place. Ay 


InsTALLED.—Br. Asher More, late of Roxbury, Mass. 
was installed to the pastoral charge of the First Universal- 
ist Charch (Lombard-street) in Philadelphia, Sunday, 
Apri! 5th. y | 


OrnDinAaTiON.—Br. H: G. Smith, will be ordained as 
pastor of the Universalist Society in Berlin, Conn. on Wed- 
nesday, 224 inst. - Sermon by Br. John Boyden. Minister- 
ing - brethren and friends generally, are respectfally invited 
to attend. . In 


Rev. A. C. L. AxnorD. 'The connection of this gen- 
tleman with the Universalist Society at Es8ex, Mass. has 
been dissolved. He has accepted the pastoral care of the 
Unitarian Society at Fall River, Mass. We feel anthoriz- 
ed by remarks written by Mr. Arnold, which we have seen, 
to state that he has for some years stood alvof from the 
Universalists as 'a denomination, that his s8ympathies have 
not been; and are not with us. 


————— 


List of Letters containing Remittances received 8ince our 
' last, ending March 4, 1840. 


A. H. P., North Ridgeway, $2; $S. M., Sutton, $2; 
L: T., Thomaston, $2 ; M. B., Buffalo, $6; B. F. N., 
Erie, $2; M. C., East Bloomfield, $2; A. U., Hom- 


elsville, $5; W. T. H., McComb, $5 ; R. McK., Hud- © 
{80n, $2; P. M., Henderson, $2; R. B., Columbia, 


(all received,) $26 ; T. B., Prospect, $2; W.D.C., 
Dudley, $4. | 
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oNe. 12: 


JUSTICE AND SALVATION. 
Original. 


THERE 1s no existing opinion more directly op- | 


posed to the revealed doctrine of the perfection 
of God, than the opinion that divine justice re- 
quires the Deity to pursue a course of conduct 
different from what his mercy would incline him 
to. Perhaps no christian proſessor will directly 
acknowledge a belief that the justice and mercy 
of God are opposed to each other, but still there 
are many who cherish doctrines that lead ob- 
viously to this same conclusion, Hence we have 
oſten heard the love, goodness, and mercy of our 
heavenly Father declared with much eloquence 
and beauty—a pathetic picture has been drawn, 
and the Deity represented as possessing all the 
tenderness and compassion of the kindest parent. 
And this we are told makes him favorable toward 
redeeming all—all may be saved, his mercy is 
8ufficient, and his power adequate. But s00n as 
the hearer 1s ready to burst out in: 8ongs of 
thanksgiving to God for his universal and pa- 
rental goodness—s00n as his heart is warmed 
with the fire of filial love, and ready to yield itself 
to the 8gway of the divine commands,—then the 
preacher throws ice upon all the warmth of his 
feelings by expatiating on the demands of divine 
justice ; God is declared: to be a just God, and 
the most terrible picture of human nature—of its 
depravity, and exposure to eternal torments, is 
presented, and the heart is made cold again—for 
who can love such a God, and cherish gratitude 
toward him ? 

Thus the holy attributes of the divine nature, 
Justice: and Mercy, are made to oppose each 
other ; and it is too commonly imagined that it is 
justice that punishes, and mercy that redeems, 
each acting in a separate capacity. Not 80 1s 
the doctrine of truth ; for we are taught that 
mercy is. blended with all the. divine chastise- 


ments, and that God's punishments are just be- 
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cause they are merciful. We hold it as a self- 
evident truth, that no punishment can be gust 
that is unmereyful, and therefore justice and mer- 
cy must be blended together; hence the great 
poet 8ays,— 


* And earthly power doth then show likest God's 
When mercy seasons justice.” 


There is one passage in the Psalms that here 
deserves to be considered, and which shows that 
David devoutly believed that God was merciful 
in that he punished justly the sins of men, - Says 
he, *Also unto thee, O Lord, belongeth mexey ; 
for thou renderest to every man according to his 
works,* Here the act of punishing man is de- 
clared to be an act of mercy—to God belongs ' 
mercy, for he visits the sins of men with a just 
retribution, and unless that retribution is merei- 
ful it cannot be just. 

Our subject, then, is a most important one. 
We are led to inquire, * Is the doctrine of- uni- 
versal salvation consistent with divine justice ? 
There is great force in the question—it leads to 
important consequences ; as we are willing to 
acknowledge that if the doctrine of the ultimate 
salvation of all is inconsistent with the justice of 
God, it cannot be true—it must fall, But we 
deyoutly believe that as certain as God is a just 
God, 80 certain it is that he is the Savior of all 
with an eternal salvation. 

As8ertion is not proof, nor does it degerve-im- 
plicit belief ; of this we are conscious, and there- 
fore will proceed to show the why and wherefore 
of our doctrine, in accordance with the senti- 
ment—* Prove all things, and hold fast that which 
is good.” Our theme is—ls the doctrine of uni- 
versal salvation*consistent with the justice of 
God? © He is a just God, and a Savior.* | 

Our subject leads us to considet* first, the har- 
mony of the divine'perfections, .A perfect being 
'—and God is declared to be perfect—can possess 


no attribilke that clashes against another ; and 
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we may add, that a perſect good being cannot 


possess an attribute inconsistent - with perfect | 


goodness ; therefore if an attribute be evil, it 
certainly cannot belong to God ; and the attri- 
bute, whatever it be, which inflicts endless' mise- 
ery on 'any being, is evil. It is not affirmed 
merely that the attribute is evil which inflicts 
endless misery on the great majority of men, but 
that attribute is 80 which inflicts it even upon 
one g8ingle individual; and the proof is ob- 
vious, Misery considered in itself is evil; and 
is only consistent with goodness when it has the 
power to bring good ultimately ; and as misery 
inflicted through endless ages cannot produce 
this ulterior effect, it 1s, then, positive, real, es- 
sential evil, and cannot be the product of a per- 
fectly good being. Hence we learn that all the 
<vine attributes are consistent with each other, 
and all harmonize in goodness. Justice cannot 
lead-one way, and mercy another ; but they both 
must walk hand in hand, as they have been 
rightly termed * {tin 828ters.* Hence the Psalm- 
wt wrote, © Mercy and truth 'are met together ; 
righteousness and peace have kissed each other.” 
Thus by a beautiful figure he showed that all the 
divine attributes harmoniously pn: together 
to do good. 

As we thus consider the perfect harmony of 
all the attributes of the divine nature, we are 
foreibly convinced of the absurdity of the com- 
mon notion, that the justice of God required the 
condemnation of all to endless wo, but his mercy 
devised a plan to save some thus exposed to utter 
wrath. This makes the perfections of God to 
oppose each other, and any theory which tends 
to 8uch a conclusion must be erroneous. 'This 
leads us to consider, What are we to understand 
by tlie phrase, God is just ; or, he is a just God ? 
This is answered by a standard orthodox writer 
thus, —© The justice of God is the ardent inclina- 
tion of his will to prescribe equal laws as the 8u- 
preme Governor, and to dispense equal rewards 
and punishments as. the supreme Judge.” This 
we consider a correct definition of the phrage— 
Justice of God ;* but how will it apply to the 


doctrine of atorbal punishment ? Fs that propor- 
tionate to the sins of men ? or 
it declared just ? 


No man will pretend that endless misery is & 
proportionate punishment for the 8ins of man— 
even the vilest sinner ; and it helps not the case 
to-say that God has Sovereign power, god has a 
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Justice and Salvation. 


right to do what he sees fit. Mere power is not 
justice, nor is an act just because the doer had 
the power to perform it. Else the dark outragesg 
which of late have blackened the scroll of our 
nation's fame, should be declared to be not in 
the least shameſul or wrong ; power is Justice ! 
Lynch law and mob law are righteous laws ! 
The simplest capacity can perceive that all this 
is absurd—that because God has govereign pow- 
er it is not just for him to exert it ,to the utter 
misery of a portion of his creatures. Because a 
judge has power to inflict on a criminal a punish- 
ment greatly disproportioned to his crime, it does 
not follow that it would be just in him to inflict 
such a penalty. No, every good heart would de- 
clare it to be unjust, because unmerciful. And 
on the broad ground that endless misery inflicted 
on a 8ingle 80ul would be both unjust and unmer- 
ciful, we reject it. It moreover implies a real 
ohings'i in God's moral government, for it 1s al- 
lowed that in this state of existence all the divine 
chastisements are designed to reform the subject, 
to change the sinſul disposition of his heart, and 
reconcile him to God ; but the punishment- of 
the future world has none of these ends in view 
—we are told it is inflicted to avenge God's in- 
jured justice, and to maintain the honor of his 


| 
government. 


The end of just punishment is two-fold—the 
reformation of the criminal, and the detention of 
others from crime. Endless punistiment looks 
not to the amendment of the sufferer, but it 1s 
declared that the intensity of his agony will cause 
him eternally to curse God, and nourish the most 
ferocious passions ; hence instead of aiding the 
reformation of the subject, its direct and only 
tendency is to sink him deeper and deeper in in- 
iquity and wrath. And none will pretend that 
the favored in heaven will be deterred - from 
crime by the sufferings of the condengped, ſor 
what shall be there to tempt to ranpaton 
and what is heaven but the possession'of a 8oul 
renovated and pure, affections fixed on God, and 
desires all to his praigse ? | 

In verity, then, eternal punishment in unmer- 
ciful, unjust, and unnecessary, and therefore 
cannot be inflicted by the Deity on a 8mgle soul. 
Universal salvation from sin is consistent with 
divine Jjustice, because that justice requires uni- 
versal conformity to the will of God, and all the 
attributes of God are pledged to bring to pass 
this end. God is loye—his justice is love—his 


from the other ; and-his justice will be displayed 


law is love—his chastisgements are in love, and 
the result of all his dealings shall be universal 
subjugation to love divine. Hence he is a just 
God, and'a Savior; the one necessarily follows 


toward all by the salvation of all, and it can be 
in no other way. 'The demands of immutable 
justice can never be satisfied until all are made 
just, and transgressions are at an end. 

It is the: height of folly to declare that divine 
justice will demand, and- must be satisfied with 
the endless torment of millions. Revenge in an 
infinite evil being might call for this, but it is 
dishonorable to attribute 8uch a desire to a be- 
neyolent and righteous God. What! shall we 
8ay that the Almighty gave man existence, en- 
dowed him with wonderful faculties, forever to 
be misemployed and perverted ? Shall the 8oul 
made capable by its Creator to progress on, and 
forever on, in knowledge and virtue, —to enlarge 
its acquaintance with its Author and its own 
powers, —shall the capacities to love God, to 
adore his perfections, to admire his Son, to sing 
the praisxe of redeeming love and sanctifying 
truth, —shall all these be doomed to utter deso- 
lation and iniquity? Shall one part of God's 
creation be forever under the sway of ignoble 
passions, and degrading desires ? or shall the 
time come when the world of mind shall present 
a spectacle of sublime and unutterable grandeur 
—freed from the dominion of sin, enfranchised 
from the slavery of error and the bondage of 
passion—when every created child of the uni- 
versal Father shall walk forth in the beauty of 
holiness, in the light of love, and clad with the 
ever pure robes of immortality. 

"That time of universal purity and- rejoicing 
will come—the bars of the grave shall be broken, 
and man become as the angels, pure and happy, 
true children of God, being children of the res- 
urrection.” There is no power to oppose this 
victory—a just God shall be the Savior of the 
universe of mind, and the adored of every human 
80ul. And thus do we learn that his justice 1s 
the justice of love ; for it is not said that *God 
is justice,” but it is declared that © God 1s love,'— 
love is his nature, and the all-pervading spirit of 
his operations. 


* Mercy is the becoming smile of justice ; 
This makes her lovely as her rigor dreadful ; 
Either, alone, defective ; but when joined, 
Like clay and water in the potter's hands, 
They mingle influence, and together rise, 
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In forms which neither, separate, could hestow.” 
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Thus it is 8een that we rely on the justice of 


God as much as on any other attribute of the di- 
| vine nature. 


Men have too often/separated this 

perfection from the others, and made it to have a 

terrible import in the ears of many ; while they 

dwell on the goodness of the Supreme they are 

cautioned to remember his justice, and not build 

on false hopes. But it ever becomes us to retain 

the truth, that he is a just God, and a Savior— 

he punishes, rewards, and saves; and as exten- 

sive as he is to man a just God, even 80 exten- 
8ive to man is he a Savior. Considered as a 
Judge and as a Parent, he is impartial, he is no 

respecter of persons ; he visits the transgressions 
of all sinners with a just retribution, and extends 
his loving kindness even to the weakest child of 
his creation. Beautifully says Jeremiah, * It is 
good that a man should both hope and quietly 
wait for the salvation of the Lord. For the Lord 
will not cast off forever; but though he cause 
grief, yet will he have compassion according to 
the multitude of his tender mercies. For he doth 
not afflict willingly, nor grieve the children of 
men, 

Yet in bold defiance of this declaration that 
God will not utterly cast off, but afflict his crea- 
tures for their good, it is asserted with confidence 
that God will cast off forever, and that the divine 
punishments will be for the misery and not for 
the good of the 8ubject. And yet the adyocates 
of this notion- charge us with perverting and con» 
tradicting- scripture! Verily, they miss their 
mark, and, like the boy shooting at the 8tars, 
their arrows fall down in their own ſaces. Let 
the reader judge which is best, to heed the word 
of God, or to listen to the schemes of men ; and 
if men would only cling to the Scriptures, there 
would be no more maniacs caused by fears that 
God would cast off forever—haye no mercy ang 
doom to utter wo. 

The blessed Jesus did not favor such. unholy 
ideas. Ah, no; he strove to fill the heart with 
pure desire by unfolding the loving kindness of 
the Father ; and severely did he rebuke-the aus- 
tere religionists of his day who spurned the sin- 
ner from them, while oſt-time their .own-hearts 
were more sinful. He told of a son returned 
| home ; awakened by the misery of want, he had 
come back to the plenty of his father's house ; 
his 8oul was made glad to 8ee home once more, 
to taste .of the streams that refreshed him 1n 
childhood, and linger around the scenes of happy 
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and innocent hours. But there was one—a broth- 
er, too, who smiled not at his return, neither. was 
made glad by the knowledge of his reformation. 
He was angry, and would not enter the house 
where such a sinner was admitted ; he remained 
without, apd murmured in his heart against the 
- good father of them both. There he stood, the 
picture of vindictive, unmerciful justice. His 
form is as the oak that lightnings could not bend 
—his hands are clenched in anger—his eyes 
shoot the fire of vengeance, and a dark frown of 
unforgiving malice contracts his brow. And 
what is the sentence he would pronounce upon 
that child of his ſather—that brother in whose 
veins is kindred blood—that creature of like pas- 
8i0ns, affections, and aspirations with himself * 
He would cry—he has been once in iniquity, let 
him eternally remain in its pollution ! Justice 
knows not mercy ! 

Thanks be to God that such reyengeful demons 
cannot have their will obeyed ; and blessings on 
the Son of God that he made the parent in his 
8tory to retain the prodigal, and still «how him a 
ſather's tenderness. The hall rang with the 
shouts of gladness, and *© the lost one is found * ran 
from lip to lip, till all rejoiced in the happy news ; 
music, mirth and festivity, blended their influen- 
ces to celebrate the joyous event. One only re- 
mained unmoved, and that was malice—miserable 
malice, that would dash the cup to atoms rather 
than another should taste of its 8weet contents. 

But the good mind is far differently disposed 
towards the erring; Jesus came not to call the 
righteous but sinners to repentance—the whole 
need not a physician, but those who are sick ; 
and Jesus came to seek and save that which was 
lost. All power in heaven and in earth is given 
him to fulfil perſectly the divine work of redeem- 
ing the world ; under the Supreme he is the Sa- 
vior of the world, and he shall see of the travail 
of his 8oul and shall be satisfied. His rest shall 
be glorious. 


* Though waves and storms go o'er my head, 
Though 8trength, and health, and friends begone ; 
Though joys be withered all, and dead ; 
Though every comfort be withdrawn ; 
Steadfast on this my soul relies, — 

Father ! thy mercy never dies, 

Fixed on this ground will I remain, 

Though my heart fail and flesh decay ; 

This anchor shall my soul sustain, 

When earth's foundations melt away ; 
Mercy*'s full power I then shall prove, 
Loved with an everlasting love.” 


Our 8ubject is suggestive of many ugeful re- 


< 


| flections and practical inferences. It teaches us 
not to be. terrified by our adversaries, but re- 
member that our faith is built on the immutable 
justice—the eternal rectitude of the divine nature. 
As all God's dealings are just, they must is8ue 
in love, for. mercy is blended with all his opera- 
tions; yea, we may call all his acts the work- 
ings of peace bringing love, designing the te- 
gin and wo. - This is a 
"as8urance tothe benevo- 
lent heart that mourns over the wretchedness of 
man, and viewing the iniquities of earth asks, 
As God is a just God, and a Sa- 
vior, absolute evil cannot exist; there may be 
much in the world that to our short sight seems 
inconsistent with perfect rectitude, and we may 
be tempted to murmur at' God, and permit the 
shadowing doubt to creep over our mind. But 
we should remember the littleness of our minds 
compared with the vast scheme. we would clearly 
We now look through a glass, 
darkly ; dimness and shadows must, while mor- 
tality lasts,. be around us; but yet, with the 
christian's confidence in our hearts, we 8hall be 
enabled to cry—* Shall not the judge of all the 
earth do right ? ? 


demption of all fi 
dear truth—a bles 


Why 1s it 80 ? 


comprehend. 


of 


Yes, holy Father | thou art 3ust and good ; thy 


Sceptre 8ways the world, and from seeming evil 
thou bringest. forth good. 
which are but for a moment, work out for us a 
ſar more exceeding and eternal weight of glory. 
This truth shall be our cond 

through life, enabling us to bear up under af- 
flictions, and illuming the valley of the shadow 
of death. And by the loveliness of perfect love, 
of immutable rectitude and undying tenderness, 
the Father of our spirits invites us to put our trust 
in him for time and eternity ; and the records of 
truth as8ure us, that the more we love and obey 
him, the more and more shall the visions of the 
better life become blessed realities to our be- 


Our light afflictions 


rt and our solace 


lieyving 8ouls—the more confidence shall we have 


gent universe. 


that all things are tending to promote our good, 
and bring to pass the redemption of the intelli- 
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DO YOU KNOW THEM? 


Original. 


Do You know my pretty grape-vine 
That groweth by the brook ? 

About the tree its branches. twine 
In many a graceful crook ; 
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Do You know Them.— Traits and Sketches of the Aﬀections. x: 


\ It groweth, it bloweth, 
It beareth many a grape, 

And curls with many a sunny look 
In many a gentle shape. 


To9s know my little brook-flowers 
at spring 80 gaily up, 
Through all the pleasant summer hours ?— 
The rose and buttercup, 
The celandine and pea-vine, 
The orchis with its fringe, 
The fragrant little mint-drop 
That wears a purple tinge. 


And do you know my blue-jays, 
And all my singing birds, 


That 8ing 80 many happy lays, 


And talk such pretty words ? 
O they sing, and they epring 
From tree-top and from vine, 
And run about in merry herds 
Where'er the sun-beams shine. 


And do you know my darling brook, 
That singeth all day long, 
And steals to every flowery nook 
With its delicious song ? 
It singeth, it ringeth, 
Like a bell amid the flowers, 
And windeth all the vales among— 
A 8unbeam with its showers. 


My darling, hrook you must know— 


The b ul and bright : 
You must have heard its gentle flow 
In some 8till summer night ; 
For it tattleth, and prattleth 


> 
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©'The best riches in the wide world, John ; we 
will not despair while these are left. But there - 
is one thing else—our baby, John. Is not he 
the greatest of all treasures? See him now— 
how well and happy he seems, biting his little 
goft, white fingers! The precious rogue! If he 
were a prince he would not be merrier.” | 

* Poor little fellow, he will know life early. 
Poverty, toil and ignorance, these are his inher- 
tance,” 

*Why 802? Toll, to be 8ure—that must be his, 
and it is well that it should be ; but it is the gure 
enemy of poverty and ignorance. What but-toil 


| makes our countrymen wealthy and wise? Few 
| of them are heirs to anything but liberty, and 
| the right of education granted by our national 
| institutions ; which, priceless inheritance as it 
is, belongs to our little Charlie as much as to the 
| wealthiest in the land. Be it our task, dear 
| husband, to make him early aware of the value 
of this right; and let us teach him to count his 
own personal energies the surest fund of wealth 
and of knowledge that could possibly be afforded 
him.” | 
You are a blessed wife,* said the husband, 
patting her shoulder affectionately. * No matter 


4 A flow and plaiative'tuns, how dark and heavy the clouds are, you will 
| When sparkling in the gentle light draw the 8unshine through them. You are the 
g Soft beaming from the moon. 8weetest little philosopher I ever knew, and the 
a Oh dearly do I love them all— ' most consistent one too, ſor you act what you 
c The Ne he fatt teach. But it is hard, Elisabeth, to give up our 
a Among their verdant shrines— own nice little farm, which we have been toiling 
- And the dashing and flashing | for 80 long, and go to work for hire again, almost 
a mn > fo. ap *-» or 4.05 090-0 IN bef h known what it is to be our own 
These make the beauty of my life, GEO: MS REPS. RUST | 
N The glory of its dream. CARO. task-masters.” . 
N ; Py *A little hard, to be 8ure, it seems for you ; 
t COPeD my lot will be about as it has been—a happy one 
of TRAITS AND SKETCHES OF THE || —to toil for you.* She looked up affectionately 
AFFECTIONS, No. UII. into his face, and he could not but smile and ca- 
oa BY 8$ARAH: C. EDGARTON. ress her. 
oi Original. © Oh I can't complain, Elisabeth, when you 
'e WHAT IS WEALTH? | Are 80 gentle, and patient, and: trustful. Your 
d, « If happiness hae not her 8eat temper is all gunbeams ; whatever storms may 
Ur And centre in the breast, come, you are sure to gild them with rainbows. 


We may be wise, or rich, or great, 

But never can be blest ; 

Nae treasures/nor pleasures, 

Cauld make us happy lang ; 

The heart *s ay, the part ay, 

That makes us right or wrang.* BURNS. 


Heaven bless you, for you are one of its own 

elect.” h 
Elisabeth deserved- her husband's praise, for 

she had indeed been the sunshine and gladness 


*Werr, Elisabeth, the time has come at last || of bis life. They had grown up together in love. 
when we must give up our cherished hopes of || At an early age they married, and by persever- 
comfort and competence, and content ourselyes ing industry and economy had gained the little 
- with what fate leaves us—our hands and hearts.” || farm upon which they now resided. Here they 
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- 446 Traits and Sketches of the Aﬀections. 


hoped to pass their days in peace and comfort, 
 blesged and blessing. They had laid one little 
flower of their bosoms in the grave, but another 
as precious had come into its place, and re- 
awakened all their love. 

But misfortunes overtake the most prudent 
and the most excellent, sometimes. John May 
endorsed notes to a considerable amount for a 
friend whom he trusted. That friend was im- 
prudent, and lost his means of satisfying the de- 
mands of his creditors. Mortgages were laid on 
May's farm, and as he had no hope of being at 
any-time able to redeem it, he placed it in the 
hands of his creditors for sale, resolving to be 
free of incumbrances even if he had but a penny 
in his purse for a residue. His wife approved 
his course, and, as every faithful and tender 
wife should do, encouraged and 80othed him 
through his trials. She held his heart up; it 
could not sink while resting upon 80 firm a 8up- 
port as her affection, 

For a while his spirit was heavy when he re- 
turned from his toils at night, and felt that he 
had no pleasant tale to tell Elisabeth of the fine 
stock and rich products of ther farm; but her 
cheerful smiles, and low, sweet tones went softly 
into his bosom, and quickened all its pulses to 
Joy. She would show him the fruits of her own 
industry, the hats she had braided, and the pro- 
visions and apparel she had received in exchange. 
Charlie, too, as if desirous to show how his baby 
energies could resist adversity, learned daily 
gsome new and wonderful feat to astonish and de- 
light his admiring parents. 

*Well, after all, Elisabeth, I do think circum- 
stances have little to do with our happiness,” 
8aid her husband, after listening to her animated 
description of the pleasures and comforts which 
_ daily encouraged her in her labors; <I believe 
if the heart be right, the fluctuations of fortune 
have little control over the enjoyments of life. 
It isn't what we have, it is what we are that 
makes us rich. For instance; there is Sam Ha- 
zleton—rich, you know, in gold and silver, and 
houses and land; but-is he- happy? No, for 
what is he in himgelf ? Ignorant and illiterate 
as any boor; he cares nothing at all for reading, 
and has not a book in his house except the 
Farmer's Almanac,” and an arithmetic in which 
he has 8tudied the rules of addition and interest 
to perfection. Of religion he knows and feels 
nothing. He never opens a Bible, nor attends 


a 


| church, nor thinks of his Maker or of his ſuture 


home. He does not possess half the affection 
for his wife that he does for. his oxen, and cares 
less for his children than for his -pigs and pota- 
toes, For the wealth of the.Rothschilds I would 
not possess that man's mind and heart !” 

*No, John, I am sure of that. Now let us 
count your treasures—riches that have no wrags 
save the pinions of the spirit. Faith, my love— 
the best and holiest faith that ever man possessed, 
is yours in- an exceeding measure. With this 


alone you were amply rich, for does it not sup- 


port and console when every thing else has 
failed? and will it not live in brightness and 
beauty when all else within the human heart has 
perighed ? Yes, you have faith, religious faith, 
my husband, and religious love, too, the richest 
and purest of all human affections. You have 
intellect, and a love for science and literature ; 
and here is a source of the most imperishable 
wealth—the wealth of the mind, of the 8oul, of 
that within us which cannot die. You have a 
love of nature, ardent and deep, and more than 
all, you have domestic affections whose worth to 
you is past all words. Your heart is happy in 
blessing others, and it has 8tores of blessings 
all its own. Indeed, John, I do not know a 
richer man than you, nor a happier woman than 
myself.” 

One evening John came up the pathway to his 
home with a brisker step than was his wont. 
Elisabeth flew to meet him, with Charlie clinging 
to her neck. * 

*You look happy, John,” was her salutation, 
discerning with the keen eye of love the glow of 
1oy that lit up his intelligent countenance ; * what 
new blessing has come to us ? * 

* Books, Lizzy, books ! 
angel-hearted Mary Carlisle has made us-each a 
present of a book. Here is the *Rich Poor 


Man and Poor Rich Man * for you, and for me, | 


© Mudie's Guide to the Observation of Nature.' 


From notices I have read of them, they are just 
the works we shall be most delighted to possess. 


Now are we not rich ?? 


* Oh, are we not indeeC? Mary Carlisle, a 


blessing on her benevolent heart! is always. 
I wish 8he might 


making folks happy and good. 
ever be as happy as she has made me this mo- 
ment. Books ! why, John, our evenings will be 


80 many little hours of heaven, now that you 
have something new and useful to read to me, : 


That little gentle, 
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How - handsome they look"! I don't know any 
thing that has such a fascinating beauty as a 
new book. Every association connected with 
reading is 80 delightful, 80 dear to me. The 
title of this makes me think of what we were 
talking the other night. Sam Hazleton is the 
« Poor Rich Man,” and you, my love, you are the. 
rich, the very © Rich Poor Man.” Do, now, 
come in and have your supper, and afterward we 
will have a long evening all to ourselves.” 

John took his little boy to his heart, and made 
the pretty fellow laugh merrily, and clap his rosy 
hands with joy. *Oh, my precious Charlie, 
what has all this proud world to boast of, in its 
riches and its greatness, that can compare with 
| the unspeakable bliss I find in you ? Elisabeth, 
was there ever 8uch a beautiful and sweet-tem- 
pered little boy as ours ? ? 

Elisabeth laughed. * Of course we think not. 
. Why 8hould we? It is a parent's privilege to 
think his own child the most loveable creation of 


. God. Iclaim this privilege, and am willing to 
U yield it to others. Still we must not let affection 
blind us to his faults. It is often said that love 
n is blind ; I do not think 80 ; love perceives, but 
5 will not acknowledge, unless it be to one who 
R loves as well. I could speak of one of Charlie's 
N faults to you, but not to one who loved him less 
7 than you do.” 
18 John followed his wife into the houge. Why 
it. should not a man be happy to enter 80 pleasant 
18 a home ? | 'The little room had none of the deco- 
- rations of wealth ;—there was no carpet, no mir- 
n, ror, no 8ofa, nor mahogany of any kind or in 
of any form. Yet there were evidences of taste 
jat which might be vainly 8ought in many of the 
parlors of the rich and ſashionable. In one cor- 
le, ner 8tood a little stand on which lay a flute, a 
1 a small accordion, and a *singing-book ; *' these 
zor Ml were the luzuries of their dwelling. A few neat- 
ne, ly painted and very clean chairs stood in orderly 
'e.' arrangement about the room, and the floor also 
ust was painted and nicely polished by the labor of 


Lizzy's ever useful hands. 

Flowers were. blooming in little moss-covered 
vages upon the manteFpiece, and pots of gera- 
niums and roses stood in the window seats. A 
8helf of books hung between the windows—pre- 
cious volumes they were, and dearly loved. 
Next. to their ſood and their bed, these would 
| have been the last things sacrificed to poverty. 
. In the centre of the: room was spread the supper 
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table. Elisaheth bestowed her nicest care upon 
her simple yet excellent food. 'They were yet 
able to keep a cow, and of course to have good 
new butter, and fresh milk. Elisabeth procured 
almost everything for their table by the sale of 
her braid, They always had sugar, and cream, 
and tea if'they chose; and always new. wheat 
bread of the rarest quality. What needed they 
more ? Yet they had more—they had ginger- 
bread and many kinds of plain cake, and 8ome- 
times custards and simple sweetmeats. 

Why should not John May be a happy and a 
rich man with s8uch a home? He was, and he 
felt it ; which is more than many do who have 
thousands and hundreds of thousands. 'Truly, 


The heart 's ay, the part ay, 
That makes us right or wrang.” 


What was it to Mr. and Mrs. May that, at the 
close of the year, when their expenses were all 
paid, they had remaining but a hundred dollars 
to be. laid aside ſor the day of need ? 'They had 
health, and comfort, and contented hearts—Q 
would that the last were the *wealth of nations !* 

Seven years passed on, and they received the 
reward of their economy and persevering indus- 
try. They had recovered their farm, and were 
in the enjoyment of all its benefits, Begside 
Charlie, two little girls sat at their fireside, and 
with every new member came a new source of 
happiness. Charlie now was a fine lad of eight 
years, and could read ta. his mother all the after- 
noons, and teach his little sisters many things 
which his mother could not find time to teach 


them, and which made them good and happy. 


One evening—evenings are nearly all the time 
that farmers can spend in the s8ocial circle—Mr. 
May was sitting in a grave mood with his family, 
the younger members of which were chatting 
merrily about their kittens and dovelings, and 
making as little noise as could -be reasonably 
expected from happy and healthy children. 

©Well, Elisabeth, we are now nicely estab- 
lished upon our own farm—live in our own house, 
raise our own provisions, and are. our own mas- 
ters and servants. How, think you, could we 
endure a s8econd reverse of fortune ? * 

*As we did before, John—and we should't now 
have more treasures spared to us than then ; our 
little girls, John—they have been added to nr 
wealth, and death only can take them from us.” 

But with our additional family we should 
have a 8maller chance of regaining our property.” 


them. They would help us to recover what we 
had lost.” 
 *Pa,” said Charlie, lifting his bright eyes to 
his fathers, ©I can earn a ninepence every day 
in the sufnmer, dropping corn and weeding gar- 
dens, and doing lots of things ; and in the winter 
I can braid the sides of hats for mother—she has 
learnt me how ; and in the fall I can husk—why 
ſather! I could earn a lot of money if you was 
poor.” . | 

©So you could, my 80n, I was wrong ain. 
thinking you would any of you be burthensome. 
But what led me to speak of these things now, 
Elisabeth, was because I havye+just been endor- 
ging notes again. Richard Hagskell has been 
buying one of Sam Hazleton's farms, and given 
him a note to be paid in three years. I put my 
name to it, for Richard could find no one else to 
befriend him, and Hazleton would not take his 
note unless it were endorsed by a responsible 
person. Of course, Elisabeth, I did not like to 
refuse.” 

© Oh, I am very glad you did not. I am very 
glad, John, that one misfortune has not sealed 
your heart to the necessities of others, and made 
you selfich, I had rather lose all my worldly 
possess8ions, than to have you lose your spirit of 
uncalculating benevolence. With a selfish tem- 
per no wealth could make you happy ; with a 
con8cience which tells you that you have done 
your duty to others, no poverty could make you 
wretched.” 

*It 1s just 80, Elisabeth. You and I have no 
two minds about anything.” 


—————YOG— 


CHARACTERISTICS AND NECESSITY 
OF GOSPEL HOPE. 


Original. 


How many and valuable are the blessings of 
hope. From earliest time men have paid her 
homage, and 8ought to find names that should be- 
speak their admiration and gratitude. She has 
been called * the sister of Sleep,” as alike friendly 
to the distracted and fearful mind ; and they who 
have made gods of all that blesseth man, have 
not forgotten to make her. a divinity among the 
objects of their adorations, and at her shrine have 
offered the most costly sacrifices to court her 
favor. 


But though we would not deify'Hope, yet we 
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©Not 80, John ; they are not. buxthens, one of | 


acknowledge to its influence we owe much of the 
enjoyment and encouragement of life, When 
men cease to hope, the mind languishes and the 
heart sickens; a cloud is over the sunshine of 
day, and enwraps the glowing stars of night, the 
dearest enjoyments lose their relish, and man asks 
himself, why he should wish to live? Well 1s it 
asked-— 

* What can we not endure, 

When pains are lessened by the hope of cure ?? 

Yes, many of earth's hopes are as frail as the 
dew-drops of the summer's morn, goon vanishing | 
to leave the flower exposed to the scorching heat 
of the 8un. All hopes are not 80. There is one 
that is as an anchor of the 80ul, not slight and 
easily borne away, but sure and steadfast ; for it 
hath God for its maker, and it takes 8trong hold 
on eternity, 

Of this hope we would treat ; describe its 
characteristics—how it is excited and made firm 
in the mind—what it promises, and the fullness 
of its expectations, and how needful it is to nerve 
the soul, and comfort the despairing. 

We are then first: to describe the characteris- 


tics of this hope which is as an anchor of the 


goul. It is the expectation of good things to 
come, even the life, joys, and holiness, of im- . 
mortality ;-hence the apostle hath s8aid—* The 
earnest expectation of the creature waiteth for 
the manifestation of the sons of God. For the 
creature was made gubject to vanity, not. willing- 
ly, but by reason of him who hath subjected the 
8ame in hope ; because the creature itself also 
shall be delivered from the bondage of corruption 
into the glorious liberty of the children of God.” 

There are but ſew, if any, whatever may be 
their creed, who do not foster the hope of parta- 
king in this deliverance; it seems to be in- 
wrought in the very constitution of our natures, 
and if fear bids us shrink at the approach of 
death, hope is ever near to cheer us with the 
expectation of life and good to come. 

Another characteristic of the gospel hope 1s, _ 
that it is 8ure and 8teadfast, We have the prom- 
ise and oath of the Almighty, given that we might 
have a 8trong consolation, who have fled for re-_ 
fuge to lay hold on the hope set before us. 

It is a purifying hope ; hence said the beloved 
John : * Now are we the 8ons of God ; and it doth - 
not yet appear what we 8hall be ; but we know ' 
that, when he shall appear, we shall be like him; 
for we s8hall see him as he is. And every man 
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that hath this hope. in him purifieth himself, even 
as he 1s pure,* For the firm and constant ex-| 
pectation of the ennobling gifts of immortality 
lifts: the believing goul up above the vices that 
corrupt the .inner man, and retard his spiritual | 
progress ; his affections are not all centred on 
earth, but he remembers he has a portion in | 
heaven, worthy of daily FEMGSIETNNE and con- 
stant gratitude to God. 

This gospel hope makes men bold in the pro- | 
fession of it. No doubts are mingled with its | 
acknowledgment ; neither is it timidly declared, 
as though it were a shame to cherish it. It is 
not built on works and merit, for it were a shame 
to claim of the Almighty the glories of eternity 
as. due us for our deeds on earth ; but our hope 
is founded on the free grace of God, and what is 
too good or. too great for a'God of love to be-| 
s0w * Who would not be bold in proſessing it ? 
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| rerntngy.. improvement, and especially when I 
look at Jesus, the conqueror of death, the heir 
of immortality, who has gone as the forerunner 
of mankind into the mansions of light and purity, 
'I can and do admit the almost overpowering 


thought of the everlasting life, growth and felicity 
; of the human 8oul.” 


Such then are the characteristics of gospel ng 
—it is the promiser: of eternal good ; it is s8ure 
and steadfast; it is purifying in its influence ; it 
| 1s joyful and full of glory. Woe pass to consider, 

2. How is this hope excited and made firm in 
the mind. It is excited. by-careful study of the 
character of God, the history of Jesus, and the 
doctrine he proclaimed, They who cherish only 

a fearſul, trembling hope—a hope that is often 
overwhelmed: by despondency and doubt, have 
[not yet acquainted themselves with God, and 
therefore dre not at peace. Neither have they 


————— —_ 


— 
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Who would not wish for the pealing trumpet's | 


tone to. proclaim it afar, and call the world to 
bless the God of hope ? Well may we exclaim 
with Peter : © Blessed be the God and Father of 


looked with a clear eye upon the beauties of the 
| Beloved's character—they have turned from the 
| 8weet strains of seraph . music that hailed his 


| birth, to listen to the wild denunciations of men. 


our Lord Jesus Christ, who, according to his 


abundant mercy, hath begotten us again unto a |! 


lively hope, by the resurrection of Jesus Christ |: 
from the dead, to an inheritance incorruptible, and || 
undefiled, aid that Jadeth not away, reserved in 
heaven.” 

It is a joyſul hope ; ; hence the apostle amid | 
the many and grievous trials of his 8!tuation re- 
joiced in hope,” yea, was saved by hope, and 
filled with joy unspeakable. That must be a 
Spurious gospel hope that fills the mind with ter- 
ror, and will not permit the believer to rejoice in 
the full assurance of faith. It must be a hope 
fashioned by the wicked art of man, and not 
formed by the- indwelling power of the religion of 
Jesus. Speaking of the trembling fear that will 
creep sometimes into the heart of the christian, 
a powerful writer hath 8aid,—* The blessedness 
seems too great ; the consciousness of present 
weakness and unworthiness is almost too strong 
for hope. But when I look around on the crea- 
tion, and see there the marks of an omnipotent 
goodness, to which nothing is impossible, and 
from which everything may be hoped; when I 
8ee around me the proofs of an Infinite Father, 
who must desire the perpetual progress of his 
intellectual offspring ; when I look next at the 
human mind, and see what powers a few years 


' He came to proclaim a message, the hope of 
 whiah was glad tidings of great joy to all people, 
and declared the settled purpose of his soul, 

| having all power to do,' that he would draw all 
| men to him and to his Father, God. 


The proofs of the divine origin of christianity 
|| are abundant and satisfactory. All that goes to 
prove christianity, at the same time strengthens 
the christian's hope ; for as christianity is the 
truth of Good, even 80 is the hope of immortal life 
firm and sure ; the more we look into the gospel 
history of doctrine, the stronger will be our con- 
firmation of the reality of what Christ hath prom- 
ised, and what we delight to anticipate. And it 
should ever be held in remembrance, that the 
more. we obey the purifying inculcations of this 
hope, the more will its hallowed influence be- 
enjoyed, and the brighter and clearer will be the 
prospect before us. And what an incitement to 
obey the teachings of christian hope is there in 
considering the fullness of the promise of this - 
hope. O who can paint one half the beauties of 
the promise of this hope, or what tongue can tell 
the joys it unfolds to the vision of the mind ! 


— — 


« For the eye hath not seen, nor the ear hath heard, 
Nor the heart in its inmost depth been stirred 
With the thought of those wonders by angels told 
In the temple on high to their barps of gold. 

| The mind's noblest visions are shaded here, 


have unfolded, and discern in it the capacity of || And her bappiest dreams have a taint of fear z 
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But all this shall vanish—earth's spell shall break, 
And the soul of all glorious sounds awake, 
Touched into birth by Him whose love 

Shall win its eternal song above.” 


But let us venture to show a little of the ſull- 
ness of our hope. It heralds an immortal life 
where #hall reign no fears of death; we may 
know partly the joy of this assurance when we 
think of the amount of sorrow the ſear of death 
hath occasioned ; but in the world of our hope 
the pale king of death will never pass before our 
vision—we s8hall know God's word is accom- 
plished which saith, * the last enemy, death, shall 
be destroyed.* Again—* death shall be swal- 
lowed up in victory,” and God, who inhabiteth 
eternity, shall be all in all. 

Death will not only be removed, but we 8hall 
also have given to us a constitution not subject 
to infirmities and diseases ; the inhabitant shall 
not say, I am sick—the mother shall not weep 
over the moans of her babe, the friend over the 
debility of friend, nor will our sympathies be 
wounded by the sufferings. of the poor—there 
will be no poor, for all shall be rich in the love 
of our Father and our God. 

Hope tells us of other joys. Our nature will 
be free from proneness to error and sin ; no be- 
traying influences will exist in the clime hope 
points us to, and we shall not there mourn as we 
here lament that the good we would do, we do 
not ; and the evil we would not do, that we do; 
no longer will there be a law of the flesh warring: 
against the law of the mind, and bringing us into 
eaptivity to the tyrant and foe of man—sin. 
We shall not only be holy, but shall possess no- 
bler powers than we can attain here ; our means 
of becoming acquainted with God and his deal- 
ings, will be multiplied, and we shall rejoice in 
the fulfilment of the promisze—* What thou know- 
est not now thou shalt know hereafter.* Then 
. the mysteries that now envelope the doings of the 
great Spirit will- be removed ; no murmurs will 
break from our lips as we behold the truth made 
manifest, that the' Hls of mortality have been 
overruled for good. God is stronger than evil, 
and as he is essentially good, evil must eventually 
be destroyed, and the great redemption made 
complete. And not the least among the blessed 
Joys that christian hope promises as the bliss of 
the eternal world, is the s8ociety of our loves 
without dread fears of parting, For this prom- 
18e alone christian hope should be cherished ; and 
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when we consider that there will exist no jeal- 
ousies, no moments of coldness of heart, no dif- 
ferences to alienate the affections, but soul will 
answer to 80ul in-the true language of tender- 
ness and undying love, From the far-off land, 
from the deep sea, and from their graves near 


' the haunts of our childhood's gaieties, our friends 


will be called to the home of heaven. Parent 
shall gaze on child and child - on parent—sister 
shall greet the long absent, but not forgotten, 
features of the brother, and the brother- 8hall 
bless God that he has till sisters left ; and beau- 
tiful shall be the 8pectacle of parted friends uni- 
ted, errors forgotten, and love filling every heart. 

It is a beautiful commentary on the worth of 
christian hope to listen to the acknowledgments 
of many who spurn christianity from them as a 
fable, for many 8uch have admitted that to be- 
lieve the christian hope, to nourish it in the warm 
80ll of the believing heart, is to have s8omething 


more happifying than any doctrine of men,” or 


8ystem of philosophy can give. And we see 
from this the necessity of the gospel hope. O is 
it not needful, placed as we are in this changing 
world, exposed every moment to the tyranny of 
death, with fears and dangers all around us; to 
day in health, ready to promise much, active to 
perform, and relying on future days to finish ; 
but the morrow comes, and perhaps sees us help- 


|less, sick, and dependent on the kindness of oth- 


ers. Day after day rolls away on sluggish feet, 
and the 8ufferer feels-that his days on earth are 
few—the shroud and the narrow bed he can 
imagine ready for his emaciated form, and he 
must yanish from all that knew, loved and yalued 


|him, O how would my soul shrink from the icy 


how rapturous is the promise of this re-union, | 


grasp of the stern-destroyer were it not for the 
christian's hope ! Can man, intellectual, reason- 
ing man, throw from him that hope which speaks 
of immortality, of eternal communion with the 
good, of joys everlasting, and loye returned by 
love undying and pure? Can he be content to 
lay down like the brute to perish, with no hope, 
but all blackness and death before him ? 

Not ours, reader, be the. thoughts of guch a 
mind ; but may the gospel hope be ever dear to 
our hearts. It is needful to cheer and comfort 
us not only when sickness is upon us, but when 
the cheeks of our friends grow pale, and the eye 
loses its lustre, and the heart beats faint. And 
it is needſul when at the till hour of night 
thoughts of the departed 8teal over 'us, and we 
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remember how 8weet were-the days when they 
were near—when their voices of gladness made 
our hearts-stir to mirth as we gathered around 
the parent . hearth, and made the walls of our 
home echo with the sound of our joy, But those 
days passed away too s8wiſtly; it was hard, but 
we bore them. to the tomb, and if we wrote no 
eloquent eulogy over their grave, we leſt our 
tears there while we looked up to heaven to 
keep us from the degspair of the broken-heart. 


When we think of them sorrow is robbed of its || 


8ting and death of its bitterness, by the influence 
of the christian's glorious hope. Again ; this 
hope is needful when we contemplate the” vast 
amount of crime, persecution and misery, that 
exists in our world ;—hope tells us that all that 
is opposed to the nature of God cannot be eter- 
nal, atid must end—universal peace and purity 
shall in due time prevail—all are embraced in 
her expectations, for christian hope cannot be 
satisfied with anything short of a redeemed and 
purified world, 

How shall we yalue or cherish this hope 
enough ? How 8hall we manifest our gratitude 
to him who has kindly given us the expectations, 
the anticipations of the promise of the gospel of 
life and immortality ? O it is indeed a hope that 
may well be called the anchor of the soul ; let 
the storm come, let the winds of disease shatter 
our frail bark, and the waters of death open to 
receive us; the eye 8hall be lifted up to him 
that sits above the storm, and no fear shall make 
us quail, while we hold fast to the anchor of the 
Soul, and believe that Jesus hath entered heaven 
as our forerunner. 

Blessed be the Supreme for Hope—cheering 
and strengthening Hope ! It is the companion 
of our youth, the bogom friend of manhood, and 
the nurse of old age. Despondency may for 
a while darken the . prospect and make the heart 
languid, but hope can bid us arouse, and new 
life is infused into the 8oul. 

*To live without hope! The tall oak may have felt 
The force of the flame which its bosom has riven, 
And the flash of the lightning the iceberg may melt, 
And nature shrink back from the thunder of heaven ; 
But who could live en, and not feel the tear start 
When hope smiles no more, but abandons the heart ? 
Then leave me not, Hope ! God has given to me 


To believe in his word, and rest there through thee.” 
B. 
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Tar wise in heart will receive' commandments. 


THE SPIRIT VIGIL. 
Original. 


Her s8pirit hath been bere— 

I feel her kiss upon my weary brow ; 

I knew her not on earth, but she is dear 

In the 8weet $pirit-form she weareth now— 
O very, very dear.. 


. She hath been here in love— 
She breathed upon my heart and it is 8till ; 
Her gentle ministries most 8weetly prove 
There are divinities that move the will, 
For mine is moved by her. 


Sweet Linie, thou hast taught 
My fainting spirit to find strength in God ; 
Thy gentle lessons are forever fraught 
With love and faith ; and firmer have I trod 
Since thou wert with me here. 


Why is thy. care on me 
Bestowed 80 richly, and with love $0 true ? 
I was not known, thou beautiful, to thee, 
Among thy favored ones—the chosen few 
Who shared thy mortal love. 


Oh, Linie, am I loved 
For the dear sake of that pure heart which dwelt 
All tenderly with thine when thou wert proved - 
By pain's fierce trial? 1 have sometimes felt 

It might, perhaps, be 80. 


Still, Linie, love me thus ; 
Still come to me with sanctifying love— 
Come in thy heauty and watch over us— 
We will rejoin thee in that home above, 


And bless thee for thy cares. Ss. C. E. 
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UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD OF MAN. 
X OriginaL 


| Trr Almighty Maker has, in his wisdom, seen 


fit to make many arbitrary divisions in the human 
race. Owing to the size of the globe, the conse- 
quent distance of one country from another, the 
separation by water and mountains, and the va- 
riety of languages, there is a necessary dissimil- 
itude in their customs and tastes. But these 
differences are trifling when compared with the 
great points of resemblance between the various 
portions of the human race. That *God has 
made of one blood all the nations of the earth,” 
is attested not only by Holy Writ, but also by 
those leading traits of: character and feeling pos- 
segsed by-every rational being. We find that 
we can trade with our antipodes, and their opin- 
jons of honor, justice and truth differ nothing 
from ours. But, above all, we discover that the 
sentiment of good will is responded to in breasts 
the most savage, and, as I showed in a previous 
paper, the peaceſul principles and conduct of 
William Penn $hut the lions' mouths, and rep- 
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_ dered the revengeſul Indian as rhild as the lambs 
of the shepherd's flock. To use the impressive 
language of Mr. Bancroft, the able author of the 
History of the United States, *'The Indians never 
shed the blood of a Quaker,” 

Would to God that we could say as much of 
the first settlers of Massachusetts and other colo- 
nies, which are now represented by stars on the 
national banner. But the great fault has been 
with mankind that they have run into sectarian- 
iem., 'They have sedulously kept out of sight the 
fact that all men are brethren—and they have 
denied that Good is the Savior of all men. We 
are 8ometimes told that partialiscm can do no 
harm. I aver that partialismm has done much 
harm; and the belief that God has condemned 
the heathen, and those who do not hold the faith 
as professed by ourselves, to endless torments, 
has caused a great proportion of the bloodshed 
with which professing christians are chargeable, 
We are told that people who believe in Univer- 
salism will not do right—that when the fear of 
punishment is taken away, they will no longer 
hesitate to 8in. Experience has shown that men 
who entertained a firm belief-in an endless hell 
could commit the greatest sins, and sweep off 
whole nations, believing that it was perſectly 
right to extirminate those whom heaven had 
given over to reprobation, If a belief in the 
universal brotherhood of mankind will not induce 
rational creatures to deal kindly one with anoth- 
er, we are very certain that a belief in an endless 
hell will fail of the effect. 

Another foe to the great principle of universal 
_ love, is that spurious patriolism which leads men 
to show their love of country by hating or de- 
Spiging all other nations. Our first duty is to 
those who are immediately connected with us; 
because if we neglect them to go in search of 
other objects of regard, we lose time and labor. 
If every man loved his immediate neighbor, gen- 
eral peace would be the consequence. But the 
love of our neighbors does not include enmity to 
those at a distance; and that is false patriotism 
which cherishes a proscriptive and uncharitable 
8pirit toward those who are not of our own country. 
By drawing broad distinctions and praising our 


| Frenchmen. 


own countrymen to the exclusion of others, we are 
guilty of a sort of civil sectarianism which cannot 
but be attended with the most injurious effects. 


Napoleon nearly succeeded in enslaving the world | 


by denying all the generous virtues to any but. 


Universal Brotherhood of Man. 


He thus kept alive the national 
pride of his countrymen, and generated a preju- 
dice against all other nations. His 80ldiers be- 
came accustomed to look on other nations with 
contempt, and to regard them as proper subjects 
for their usurpation. But this has been the way 
with all ambitious men. There is a principle of 
justice in all minds that induces them to refrain 
ſrom injuring others until they are first convicted 
of unworthiness, The plan of tyrants 1s first to 
condemn, and then to destroy ; and if gome im- 
aginary guilt can be proved against their victims, 
their myrmidons go forth more willingly to put in 
execution the cruel mandates of their 8upertors. 

But this feeling—this proscriptive principle, is 
unnatural, We find none of it in unsophisticated 
nations. The aborigines of this country and of 
the Pacific Isles received the white man Kindly. 
They spread their mats for them to sleep on, and 
generously and freely gave them of the products 
of their 8oil, They took them by the hand and 
called them brothers—they acknowledged the 
universal brotherhood of man. 'They had not 
been taught the s0ul-hardening doctrine that a 
great proportion of the inhabitants of the earth 
are abhorred by their Creator ; they had not 
learned to say, ©Stand back, for I am holier than 
thou.” Had not these ruinous doctrines been 
held and taught by their- christian visitors, we 
should have heard nothing of the bloody wars 
between the savage and the white man. 'These 
unhappy and most unfortunate dissensions grew 
out of sectional hatred and sectarian bigotry— 
and, to this day, our country, which as a chris- 
tian nation ought to. have set an example of peace 
and of kindness to the untaught natives, is plun- 
ged in border wars, that threaten to continue 
until our red neighbors are s8wept from the face 
of the earth. The unhallowed feelings which 
have given rise to these cruel 'and sanguinary 
wars are dignified 'by the name of patriotiem— 
and a zeal for christian institutions. Ay, chris- 
tianity, whose first lesson is that all men are 
brethren, and that we have one common Father, 
has been appealed to in our wars with the unbe- 
lieving heathen. 'That gospel which was ushered 
in by the songs of angels, who chanted *© Glory 
to God in the highest—peace on earth and good 
will to men,” has been prostituted to the purpose 
of defending cruelty to our fellew-creatures and 
aggressions on those whose religious faith chanced 


to differ from our 'own, 
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We do not deny that there are nations whose 
customs are, in our opinion, reprehensible on 
many accounts ; but shall we bate them for that 
reason—s8hall we condemn them and appoint them 
to destruction because they do not, in every par- 
ticular, s8ee eye to eye with ourselves? What 
then is the gospel worth ? What have we to do ? 
What purpose are the principles of christianity 
to ansgwer? Where is their ameliorating effect 
upon our conduct, and upon the family of man ? 
It is not to be expected that we will hate those 
who love us, and whose sentiments do, in eyery 
point, answer to ours. Then was the coming of| 
Jesus Christ vain, and the gospel was preached 
for nought, if we are required to do no more than 
the inclinations of the most abandoned will lead 
them to do, I believe that the gospel is to have 
a savitly effect upon mankind—that Jesus was 
indeed a reformer, and that his gospel will purify 
the heart, 1 believe in that love which thinketh 
no evil, and which renders good for evil. With- 
out this what is christianity worth ? . Jesus says, 
©ye have heard that it hath been said of old time, 
an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth ; but 1 
8ay unto you resist not evil.* He has also de- 
clared, that except our righteousness exceed the 
righteousness of the scribes and pharisees we 
are none of his. But how can our righteousness 
exceed the righteousness of the selfish and world- 
ly pharisees when we love none. but ourselves, 
when we hate or despise all who do not show 
themselves our particular friends, or who merely 
differ from us in principles, customs or habits 
derived from education. 

National prejudices are not confined to any 
one country. We find them common to every 
portion of mankind ; and they are, probably, as 


reasonable when indulged by the Briton as when 


indulged by the Swede, the Russian, the Ameri- 
can, or the Chinese. Yet in all they are wrong. 
We know that they cannot all be right. Let us 
decide for ourselves that we ate wrong when we 
despise our brethren. Let us cultivate for all 
men—however dissimilar their practices, their 
customs or their creeds from ours—that charity 
which thinketh no evil. Let us pity their errors, 
but pray for their happiness. Let us endeavor 
to enlighten their minds, not from a vain spirit of 
proselytism, but in order that they may become 
better and happier ;. and, above all, let us bear 
in mind that we give the lie to our professions of 


Universalism, when by word or deed we violate 
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the testimony of the gogpel and of Jesus Christ 
to the universal brotherhood of mankind, De- 
stroy this principle, and you strike out the lead- 
ing sentiment of christianity. 


——— CO 


A HYMN OF AFFECTION. 


Original. 
WRITTEN FOR A FRIEND. 


Ay, thou, my love, must die; 
Mortality is written on thy brow ; 
Must die! Oh, gracious Heaven, and how, 
How shall my fragile spirit bear the broken tie 
That sets thine free ? 
Yet I must 8chool my heart 
To the dread burden of life's lonely years ; 
Must temper it to storms of grief and tears, 
Must teach it to bear 8olitade—for we must part ; 
Ay, love, e*'en we. : 


We, whothave bound our souls 
To the sweet worship of love's holy truth ; 
Who by the fountain of perpetual youth 
Have knelt, and, where its eilvery tide in music rolls, 
Baptized that love ; 
We, gentle friend, must part ; 
Hast thou not felt it, when by some pale rose, 
Fading and dying, thou hast found repose, 
And there its holy lessons with thy trembling heart 
Deeply inwove ? 


Hast thou not felt it, too, 
When by some lonely tomb thy steps have strayed, 
And dreams came o'er thee of the dust inlaid, 
Dearest, hast thou not felt the solemn warning true, 
That I must s8leep ? 
When the autumnal wind 
Has 8wept the golden sun-beams from the hills, 
When the late wild-flowers, blighted by its chills, 
Sink down and meekly die, hast thou not felt, loved 
friend, 
How we must weep ? 


And feeling this, do tears, 
Those silent witnesses of love and wo, 
Do tears from thy mild eyes, beloved, flow ? 
Oh, true and gentle spirit, bless thee for thy fears ; 
Bless thee, dear love ! 
Ay, all must part—ue must / 

But Oh, not long $hall that sad parting be ! 
Death shall not keep my heart away from thee, 
Nor hold from thee my thoughts, nor long my weary 

dust ; 
We'll meet above ! 8. C. E. 


SC” 


Too YOUNG TO LOFE. 
Original. 


CHAPTER TI. 


*'Foo G to love !* 

The little creature who uttered these words, 
started from her seat, and went and stood in the 
shadow of the heavy crimson curtains that soſt- 


ened the light which entered through the large, 
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arched windows of the apartment 8he alone occu- 
pied. Her form was exquisitely slight and grace- 
| ful; /and on her 8weet, pale face, rested the sun- 
beams of less than ſourteen 8ummers. She gaz- 
ed out, for a few moments, upon the beautiful 
elms and 8unny slopes of the *© Common *; but her 
thoughts were not there. 

/ '* «'Tog young to love!” I should like very 
much to know at what particular period of life, 
the affections may be permitted their freedom. 
Because I am yet wanting a very few years of 
womanhood, I must shut up my heart to all the 
8weet influences of goodness, and intellect, and 
kindred taste, and let it doze away a cat-like ex- 
istence till it is 8upposed to be strong enough to 
support the chains of matrimony ; and then it 
will be bartered away for a fine establishment, 1 
guppose ! Will be ? No indeed, it shall have a 
nobler destiny, or, like Viola's, its history shall 
be ©* a blank, my lord,” *© Too young to love !” 
Shame on the author of that expression ! There 
is no 8uch time in human life.” ) 3”; 

The little maiden tossed her pretty oal SOme- 
what proudly, then again gtood silent, and mus- 
ed. The door 8odn-5pened, and, a young man 
entered. * Ah Rose ! you are just the one I was 
wishing to find. I have got some news. Do 
you remember that handsome fellow that came 
home with me from college last year—Altfred 
Burton ?* 

es,” replied Rose, blushing scarlet. *Why ?* 

h I have received a letter from him. e 18 
coming to spend a few weeks with me, this win- 
ter.” 

Is he ?* 8aid Rose, her heart beating rapidly 
with joy. ©*Hgw-80an ?'.. - 

* Here, read the letter?7,, /-, 

Rose took the _— written epistle, but her 
hand shook 80 violently, she could scarcely read 
it, But there was one sentence which she read 
and re-read many times: 

* «Tell my little Rose I am anticipating great 
pleasure in our renewed frolics. I hope the 
grace-hoops are in repair. If she has grown a 
little taller, I sball erown her more readily, and 
8he cannot hide from me under the piano.” 
 ©He writes as though I were a mere play- 
bing,” thought Roge, checking a sigh that half 
rose to her lips. *I will let him see that I am 
no agar a romping child—that I have a wo- 
man's feelings.” | \* / Þ 

: "Now if you were only a little older, I #hould 
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Too Young to: Love. 


| predict a trial of Cupid's archery between you 
and Alfred,” said her brother, laughingly. 


© Fie, Fred, you are a-8illy fellow,” said he ; 
but her voice faltered, and had he remained a 
moment longer, he would have seen the tears 
that s8tarted out upon her cheeks. 

©'They all think, then, that I am ** too young 
to love !”* I wish I were, indeed,” she murmured, 
as 8he stole away to her chamber, to brood over 
her 8weet dreams of the future, and think of 


Alfred Burton.\ Fl þ. AF, 
/ 
CHAPTER IV. 


* Come, .Rose,* 8aid Mrs. Elwyn, her step- 
ar; *will you sit with me this evening ?' 
S 


{© If you wish, mother,” was her reply, though 

e looked somewhat roleejant) 

*I do wish it, my dear, for T/am lonehy and it 
is a long while since I have had as much of your 
company as I could desire. What keeps you 80 
much away from me lately 2” 

Rose blushed; and was silent. 

* Come, my little Rose, I am going to be your 
confessor ' to-night ; 80 you must cast aside all 
reserve, and be very frank with me. Sit down 
on this low seat, 80 I can look into your face, 
ang-know when you are telling me all the truth.” 

& mamma, don't !* said the little girl, en- 
treatingly. 
Mrs. Elwyn smiled, a little 8adly, and drew Rose 
tenderly to her bogom, * Then why do 5 
tremble and blush 80, my child ? Ah Rose, 1 
know you, all through your heart, You must 
not hope to hide yourself from the keen eye of 
love. I am your mother, your. guardian, your 
friend—and every look, and tone, and expression 
of yours, is noted and notdered | in my heart.” 

Rose lay upon her mother's bosom, and wept 
unrestrainedly, Mrs. Elwyn 8moothed the rich 
curls from her young brow, and kissed her gen- 
tly. * You must not think me unkind, my sweet 
child ; for nothing but the most affectionate anx- 
iety Ge your happiness, could induce me to pain 
your 8ensitive- feelings for a moment. Tell me, 
now, my precious Roge, and fear not to tgll me 


| truly—do you love Alfred Burton ?? 


Roge s8obbed conyulsively, but maden no effort 
to s8peak. Mrs. Elwyn held her to her bosom 
for a long time in 8ilence. When she became a 
little calmer, and her heart beat more steadily, 
her friend again addressed her. 
80 low, and 8oft, and tender, Rose held her breath 


©] have n't anything to confess,” 


Her voice was , 
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Too Young to- Love. 
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to hear it. ** I have no thought of chiding | you, || 
my dear girl, for this young and ardent passion 
of yours. © You are not to be reproved for: the 
indulgence of affections which your Creator has 
ſormed within you. They are right and pure— 
as proper for the young as those advanced in life. 

ou are not too young to loyeJand I am not 8ur- 
prized that Alfred has touched some of the goft- 
est cords of your spirit= His manners are yery 
winning, and his mind highly cultivated ; his 
heart, too, is noble and kind, I do not wonder 
you love him, Rose.? 


With a thrill of intense joy at her heart, the | 
sweet girl slid from her mother's arms, and Sink- | 
ing upon the velvet cushion at her feet, looked 
up into her face with a most beautiful and-ingen- 
vous 8mile. Mrs. Elwyn continued. © This love 
may liveas long as you live ; and it may die ere 
three years, ay, even three months are gone by. 
Early romance is strangely affected by circum- 
stances. {You think, undoubtedly, that your feel- 
ings will never change, It is possible they may 
not. But Rose, it will be many years before 
your character is matured fully, and your senti- |; 
ments and tastes may materially alter, I speak 
from experience here, for I loved a young person 
at your age, whom in less than three years I re- 
garded with feelings less ardent than friendship. 
Your case is 8omewhat different. Alfred 1s one 
to be always admired and respected. But, my 
sweet girl, I sugpect you have no assurance that 
Alfred thinks of you in any other light than as an 
interesting little girl who ,will 80me day make 
an accomplished and elegant woman. Have you, 
dear ?? n 7 

Rose turned yery pale and answered with a 
faltering voice, { No, ws.) 2 

*Well, my child, no woman but one of highly 
cultivated intellect will be likely to gain the heart 
of 80 gifted a person as he; and if you would 
eventually secure his affections, you must lay 
aside these premature dreams, and devote the. 
early years of your life to the improvement of 
your mind. Your studies have not progressed 
80 much as they should have done for the past 
year, 'o8e ; and I am well aware of the cause. 
You have indulged your mind in dreams, and in 
building, not air-castles, but love-cottages. Let | 
these stand unoccupied till your studies are com- 
pleted, and then if they 8eem to you as delightful 


© — 


too, has been constant and faithful. 


as now, go in and make them your life-long dwel- | 
ling-place.” ( 


{- 0h mamma, all that you say' is right and 
good ; but I fear I cannot draw away my heart 
and mind from the spell of these sweet fancies. 
But after Alfred is gone, I will try to do better. 
Will you help me control my thoughts, mother, 
and give them almost exclusively to my studies ? 
I think if you will aid me, I shall do much better 
than to struggle all as): 

*'Then you are not Sorry to have me acquaint- 
eqwith your feelings, are you, Roge ?? | 

* No, dear mamma, becguse you have not said 
I'am © too young to love.) 


CHAPTER 1II1, 


Seven years added height and fullness to Rose 
Elwyn's. form, and strengthened and improved 
her OO operated they upon hey heart ? 
We will lookija once more upon her'in the ma- 
turity of her beauty, and the full development 
of her rare intellect. She'was sitting alone in 
ber father's library)with an open letter in her 
hand, and her thought | eye fixed upon the deli- 
cate flowers that peeped ih.at the window. Her 
countenance was not sad, neither was it cheer- 
ful ; it was rather s8erene ond pensive. 

The door opened and her mother entered, 
{Oh, I am glad you have come, mother,* said 

ose, offering her a seat at her side; *I have 
many things to 8ay to you. I wish you to read 
this letter first.” 9s 

It was from/ Alfred Burton, and contained a 
declaration; of long cherished hopes and ardent 
affection. Well, - my dear girl, the dreams of 
your early love are about being realized, it geems. 
For your sake, I rejoice. Alfred 1s all you can 
wish—good, giſted and accomplished. His love, 
He deserves 
you, Rose, and I have no words to say in my own 
behalf. I shall be lonely when you are gone, 
but. if you are but happy, I will not repine,” 

© Mother, you jump at conclusions. My reply 

Mr. Burton will be a reſusal.' You are 8ur- 
p1 ised—I knew you would be, but do you not 
remember what you said to me many years ago, 
when first I knew and did really love Alfred 
Burton ? Early romance, you said, is strangely 
affected by circumstances ; and my tastes, senti- 
ments and opinions might materially alter. I have 
found these words all true. I do not think my- 
Self fickle in attachments, mother ;. but I do feel 
now, and haye felt for the last. four years, that 


|| there is nothing in that early loye of mine to sat- 


— 
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_ isfy the deep wants that have been revealed in 
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my heart. I have just as much respect, esteem, 
admiration for Alſred Burton, as I. had at the 
age of fourteen, but the romance, the feryor of 
my -affection, 80on passed away; 

© But what has effected this *change, Rose ? 
I should not marvel at it were not Alfred a very 
8uperior person, and one altogether likely to 
retain the love he had once gained. I fancy 
angther object must have come into his place.” 

I zuppose your fancy is not very far from the 
tr ; yy Rose,-laughing a little, and blush- 
ing a great deal ; but that was not till very re- 
cently, and is in no\way the cause of my altered 
gentiments toward Alfred. I have long felt that 
the peculiar sensbilities of my nature would find 
no 8ympathy in his heart. He would be ever 
kind, fond, faithful ; but, mother, if there were 
certain strong pulses within my being to which 
his could not respond, could I be ever truly hap- 
py ? He has none of my deep emotions—he 
could not partake of my enthusiasm, of my reli- 
gious fervor, or my dreamy romance, His mind 
grasps great principles, and his heart loves good 
things, but in all the little fancies and impulses | 
of my nature he could "take no part, and I feel 
that I could not be happy, nor utterly faithful 
toward him. In the one friend of my bosom I 
must find sympathies for every feeling of my soul. 
I must feel free to utter every thought with a 
perfect assurance that'it will be understood and 
answered. I know that it could not be 80 with 
the object of my early romance.\ 

© Then you think now, do vol not, that you 
were at that time ** too young to love ? ”?? | 

'* No, mother, because it was unavoidable. | 
My natural © strong necessity of loving,” must 
have been gratified ; but I do not think an early 
affection should be at all relied upon for its per- 
manency, notwithstanding all that poets and noy- 
elists have 8aid about a ** first love;” -I think no 
vows breathed in the recklessness of a first fond 
fancy, should be made a fetter upon the spirit in 
its struggles for a loftier flight. But I have 
never made any confession of attachment to Al- 
fred, nor did I know till now that he cared for 
me, save as an © old, familiar” friend.) ' 


* But will you not tell me, Rose, wh 
love ? ? 


& o matter for his name, dear mamma ; I can 
only tell you that in heart and 8oul, in thought 


you do 


_— 


like you, I know he must be all my earnest affec- 
tion could ask for you. 
love.” 


© That is enough, dear Rose ; if he be thug 


May heaven bless your 
Ss. C. BE. 
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LINES WRITTEN RY A FATHER 


IN AN ALBUM HE PRESENTED TO HIS DAUGHTER. 
Original. 


Tris Album now 80 pure and white, 
Is like thy spotless mind, 
Unsullied by a stain or blight ; 
As sparkling fountains, clear and bright, 
May future time still find 
No page a father's tears would blot, 
No line his child would wish forgot. 


If other bards should sweep the lyre , 
And sing a bolder strain, 

No. heart 8ball burn with purer fire, 

Where love, unmixed with wild desire, 
Would shield from ev*'ry pain,— 

Each care would cradle _on his breast, 

To make his child supremely blest. 


The budding flowers that round us blow 
And court the falling dew, 

The pure descending flakes of snow, 

The softened hues of Iris* bow, 
Resemble, Mary—you ; 

In virtue's temple, worship there, 

And angels will record each- prayer. 


These $heets are like thy op*ning mind, — 
The impress to be given ; 
If modesty with truth be joined, 
Religion, wisdom—all combined, — 
A temper kind and even ; 
The power that speeds the flying hours 
Will spread thy way with sweetest flowers. 


O Thou who guides the boundless sphere 
_ In harmony and love, | 
Who wipes away affliction's tear, 

, Who registers each smile and care, 

Who-can each ill remove,— 
Protect the child thy bounty gave, 
Support—sustain—in mercy 8ave. 


Charleston, S. C. W. L. J. 


— __ 
BEAUTY OF HOLINESS. 


THERE 1s 8uch loveliness in the way of God, not- 
withstanding some discouragements in approach- 
ing it, that whoever is tempted once to lift the 
veil, and see what is behind it ; to remove the 
8ackcloth and ashes, and see what is beneath ; to 
open the iron gate, and view the golden treas- 
ures that are within ; to unlock the cabinet, and 
ee the jewels there ; he would, beyond a doubt, 
be ravished at the 8ight, and not stay an hour 


and feeling, in taste, and sentiment, and temper, 
we are indivisibly one.” 


longer in the chambers of death. 
I always 8uspect the religion which leads peo- 
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ple too often from home. There must necessari- 
ly be in it a deficiency of reagon or of feeling, or 
a superabundance of pretence and forms. I 
mean . not to disparage the institutions of-public 
and gocial religion. I delight to see a village 
pointed out by its church spire. I delight to 
hear the voice of praise filling the house of God. 
I delight to behold those who enjoy the blessings 
of christianity, endeayoring to diffuse them by 
every 8uitable means in every possible place. 

But I hate to see a man leaye his business or 
trade, to be instructed in the doctrine of total de- 
pravity, or to talk solemn fustian himself; and 
I hate to gee a woman take all her religion to 
church or conventicle, and let her own house 
burn up, if it will, with every thing in it, while 
she is dissolving in tears at some 8hocking story 
about the Hindoo widows who burn themselves. 
Oh ! why will we not make religion the unre- 
served and smiling companion of our hearts and 
our homes and our duties, instead of formal and 
mysterious and lifeless ceremony. 


(enſo)mm—toes) 


ANNOTATIONS. 


Original, 
[ Continued from page 431.] 


Marr. x. 16. As sheep in the midst of wolves. A 
more expressive figure to set forth the dangers to 
which the apostles would be exposed in the faithful 
discharge of their duties, could not have been chosen. 
It may be regarded as a text to the discourse follow- 
ing, and an apt one it is indeed. Wize as 8erpents, 

harmless as doves. 'The word wise is used va- 
riously in the scripture. It is applicable, as a qual- 
ifying term, to a good or evil purpose or work. 
Luke x. 21. Rom. xvi. 19. Consider particularly 
Luke xvi. 8, where — and wiser must be re- 
garded as relative terms denoting more thoughtful 
and s8agacious—more attentive to the ends had in 
view, and more artful and steady in PEERS them. 
Great subtilty and craft are attributed to the serpent 
in s8cripture; Gen, iii. 1; xlix. 17. The peculiar 
trait in the wisdom of the 'serpent,  designed by the 
Savior to be copied by his apostles, was his careful- 
ness to keep from danger—needless exposure. Ser- 
pents were among the ancients* emblems of pru- 
dence. 'The apostles were to pursue devotedly 
their duty, and keep from exposure that was use- 
less, or provocations that were vain. Harmless— 
innocent—as doves ; 1. e. as gentle, pure and inof- 
fensive as these creatures were Avtrdaryy Ros ning 
ed to be. Song of Solomon, 1. 15; v. 12. Matt. iii. 
16. *£ Wisdom, without simplicity, degenerates into 
cunning—8implicity, without wisdom, into silliness ; 
united, the one corrects the excess or supplies the 
defects of the other, and both become the objects of 
praise; but separated, neither the wisdom of the 
8erpent, nor the simplicity of the dove, obtains in 
this passage the Savior's commendation.” 
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17, Beware of men. © Beware of these men,' is the 
rendering of others ; as'the allusion is evidently to 
the enemies who would be as wolves. Councils ; 
1. e. the Sanhedrim and other inferior councils 
among the Jews. Scourge ps im 8ynagogues. See 
notes on Matt. iv. 24; ix. 18. 


18. Governors and kings, The Roman magis- 


trates and men in authority, under different titles, 
who had the jurisdiction of the Judean provinces. 
For my 8ake ; i. e. as my disciple, or because of _ 


your attachment to me. For « testimony, &c. ; i. 
e. to bear witness of the truth to Jew and Gentile. 
By consulting the Acts of the Apostles it will be 
geen how the eagerness of enemies to procure their 
condemnation, | the to the christians opportunities 
to proclaim and advocate the truth they could not 
otherwise have had. 

19. When they deliver you up, &c. He who is 
a thorough reformer in any righteous work will be 
ever ready to answer opponents and explain his 
doctrine. In this verse, the Savior taught the Apos- 
tles that they should not he anxiously solicitous 
what or how they sbould answer for themselves and 
their cause when delivered up to the eeclesiastical 
or civil authorities ; for such a state of mind would 
confuse and oppress them, and their doctrine was 


[] 
| 


plain and needed only that the heart of the believer 
should speak out. Luke xii. 11. Col. iv. 6. 1 Peter 
iti. 15, For it will be given you. Have perfect 
| confidence and you will never want for answers and 
| defences. Compare Ex. iv. 2. 2 Sam. xxiil. 2. 
20. For it #8 not ye that speak, &c. 'The divine 
| 8pirit within you will be the dictator. 'The peculiar 
form of speech in the text is common in the Serip- 
tures, whereby great force is given to a comparison 
by a positive and negative. Yee note on Matt. ix. - 
13. Compare John xii. 44. Jesus would have his 
apostles to remember they were supernaturally en- 
dowed, and therefore they should fear not—never 
dread to become apologists for the truth, Acts y. 41. 

21. Brother $hall deliver up brother to. dee 
&c. 'The pure and broad principles of the gosp 
coming in contact with the selfish interests* 
strong prejudices of men, would and did excite-di 
visions and cruelties even in families. 'The apos- 
tles were to be prepared to see the most unnatural 
opposition to their labors, and to meet cruelty from 
relatives, as must also the believers. 

22, Hated of all, &c. 1 Peter iv. 16, is a good 
commentary on this verse. Hated of all, must be 
considered with limitation. . 

He that endureth to the end, shall be d. 1. e. 
endures to the end of these persecutions by their 
countrymen, should be delivered, or preserved. See 
Matt. xxiv. 18, compared with verse 14 of same 
chapter, and Mark xiii. 13, and the following con- 
text, where directions are given to secure this de- 


liverance. See how Luke xxi. 18, ex this 
deliverance—* there shall not a hair of your head 
perish,* a figure not appropriate to any other than a 


deliverance from earthly calamity. See also the 
coungntien K. this mg T amarremyg CI, 3s 

uored in Universalist Expositor, vol. 5, p. A 
> hogs The people of the church at Rn, by 
the command of a divine revelation given to their 
principal men before the war, removed from the 
city, and dwelt at a certain town beyond the Jordan, 
called Peila ; so that those who believed in Christ 
forsook Jerusalem, and holy men abandoned the 


royal city: itself, and the whole land of Jydea.” 
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_. preferable—* Ye shall not have ended or finished 
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Thus they were saved ; and aſter the dispersion of 
their bitter persecutors, the Jews, a period of relief 
and prosperity awaited them : as Christ told them 
to-look up, when they should see the end of the 
Jewish nation, and lift up your heads ; for your re- 
demption draweth nigh. Luke xxi. 28; 

28. Persecute in one city, flee into another. 'This 
probably must be regarded as a caution against 
needlessly braving persecution by continuing 1N a 
city where opposition ran high against them; they 
had no time to waste, but should improve the best 
opportunities to advance the kingdom. Acts ix. 30; 
XV11. 10, 

Ye #hall not have gone over the cities of Tsrael till 
the Son of man come. 'The Son of man, Christ the 
Lord, was, then, to come before the apostles should 
have gone over all the cities of Israel. Matt. xvi. 
28. 'Theexpression in the text—gone over the cuttes 
of Israel, has occasioned considerable remark, as 
before the destruction of Jerusalem the gospel was 
preached not only throughout Judea, but through- 
out a great part of the Roman empire. Matt. xxiv. 
14. The marginal reading, as in most cases, '18 


the cities of Israel,” i. e. ye shall not have complete- 
ly revolutionized, or reformed, as is your misslon, 
all the cities before the end shall come. 'The Apos- 
tles, it would seem, might have desired to tarry in one 
city a great length of time, rather than brave perse- 
cution, and labor in hope to produce in time a thor- 
ough reform ; but the Savior enjoins upon them a 
different course—a more prudent diligence, giving 
them to understand that however great might” be 
their efforts, they would not be able to produce a 
universal reform before the impending destruction 
s8hould come upon the- sinful nation. 

24. The disciple is not above his master, &e. 
John xv. 20, is a good, yea, the Savior's comment 
on this verse. See, also, Luke vi. 40. John xiii. 16. 

25, Master of the house ; i. e. Jesus; Matt. xii. 
24, Mark iii. 22. Beelzebub. In all the instances 
of the use of this name in the New 'Testament, it is 
made to signify the © prince of the devils,” or de- 
mons. In2 Kings i. 2, 16, we read of Baalzebub, 
the god of Ekron. 'There the meaning is— lord of 
the fly,” or © the god of the flies,* as the worshipers 
of the god of Ekron deemed him their deliverer 
from the flies that abounded mn that country. Some 
guppose It to have been given by the Jews as a term 
of contempt applied to the heathen's god. Beelze- 
bub m the New Testament is considered 'as a cor- 
ruption of this name, and applied to Jesus, mean- 
ing, that he deserved to wear only a name odious 
to the ear of a worshiper of the true God. 

26. Fear not them, therefore. The Savior had 
ver iy wma acquainted them with the dangers 
and trials to which they were exposed, and he now 
proceeds to implant in them the true principle of 
courage and fortitude. There #s nothing covered 
that shall not be revealed, &c. In Luke xii. 1, we 
are told that previous to and in connection with this 
aszurance, the Savior said—Beware of the leaven 
of the Pharisees, which is kypocrisy. Hypocrisy 


arises from conduct being governed more by a ret-. 


erence to the good opinion of men, than to the ap- 
probation of God. Such a feeling or passion the 
apostles were to keep afar from, as a great foe to 
duty. 'FThe express1on in. the text, There ts, &c., 
was doubtless a proverbial saying, inplying the final 


triumph of honesty and devotedness to duty, and 


the discovery of fraud and deception ; similar to our 
sayings, ©'Truth will prevail.' * Murder will out,” 
* Honesty is the best policy.* 1 Cor. iv. 5, : 
27. hat I tell you in darkness that speak ye in 
light ; i. e. what ye are taught privately, thas preach 
openly, What ye hear in the ear, Clarke, giving 
Lightfoot as his authority, says on this expression, 
©'The doctor who explained the law in Hebrew had 
an interpreter O_—_ by him, in whose ears he 
8oftly whispered what he aid; this interpreter 
spoke aloud what+had been thus whispered to Him. 
To this custom our Lord evidently alludes. The 
Spirit of his direction appears to be this : What I 
peak to you is for the benefit of mankind.* Some 
think Ex. iv. 16, is to be explained by this custom. 
Preach ye upon the house tops. * Lightfoot,* 8ays 
Clarke, © thinks that this may be an alluzon to the 
custom, when the minister of the synagogue, on the 
Sabbath eve, 8ounded with a trumpet, 81x times upon 
the roof of a very high house, that from thence all 
might have notice of the coming in of the Sabbath.” 
From the roofs of houses the most important mat- 
ters were proclaimed. 'The houses of the Jews 
were flat-roofed, and were used for a variety of 
purposes. Note on Matt. ix. 2, See for the va- 
rious uses of the house-tops, Deut. xxii. 8. Josh. 11. 
6. 1 Sam. ix. 25. 2 Kings xxiii. 12. Neh. vin. 16. 
Isa. xv. iii. Jer. xxxii. 29. Acts x. 9. 

28. And fear not them which kill the body, but 
are not able to kill the 80ul ; but rather fear him 
which 18 able to destroy both s80ul and body in hell. 
This has been, among Universalists, especially, a 
much controverted text. | 'The parallel passage 18 
Luke xii. 4, 5, Some have 8upposed that him— 
rather fear him, &c.—alludes to the Roman power ; 
if 80, why the expression him where there 1s no 
need of personation, and no proof that a persona- 
tion is used ? To make this reference some think 
they are forced, because, as they think, if by him 
we understand God, we make God worse than 
wolves, &c. To this it may be answered, and with 
force too, that with s8uch views as in the context 
Christ gave of the Father's character, it was impos- 
8Ible for the disciples to fear him in like manner as 
they feared the power that could scourge. 'There 
is no gloomy terror in a revelation of mighty pow- 
er, when there are associations of co-equal good- 
ness also given. . It is plain that the apostles were 
commanded to fear two kinds of power; this 1s 
proved by the word rather, denoting preference or 
choice; the one was finite, the other infinite ;- and 
the disciples needed to be in the strongest manner 
warned to cherish a right fear toward God, because 
the present and visible are apt to cause men to for- 
get what is future and invisible, Let us take a care- 
ful view of the whole connection, for only thus can 
we gain the right understanding of ay + asSage. 
I. Charge to the twelve apostles, - IT. all warn- 
ing of what they must expect. III. The most un- 
bounded confidence in God enjoined. IV. 'They 
were not to have fear of thoge who could deliver 
them up to be scourged, and to the councils, &c. 
V. Yet they should maintain a careful prudence in 
ayoiding the malice of 8uch,—* Beware of these 
men.” . VI. 'They were to be most bold and open in 
declaring the truth; give to the world, without fear 
or reserve, what bad been communicated to them 
by the Savior. Now let us pause a moment here, 
and notice the last three particulars, and see if there 


was not a necessity-of alluding to the Deity, in order 
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to give them the proper principles of action. They 
were not to"fear their enemies—yet were to be cau- 
tious of exposing themselves to their malice, and 
yet were to be bold and open in preaching the truth. 
ere was a very difficult course to be pursued ; and 
while they knew the preaching of the truth would 
bring out towards them the most violent and cruel 
as8lons, was there not a necessity of a reference 
ing made to the God of wisdom and strength ? 
'Then look at the text, VII. Fear not them which kill 
the body, act not in reference to them as proper ob- 
jects of fear, for they are not able to kill the 80ul, to 
effect a punishment that can reach beyond the body ; 
they cannot make the 80ul suffer; but rather, i. e. 
refer or choose to, fear, or act with reference to, 
Im who ts able to destroy both 80ul and body in Gt- 
henna ; to kill the body, OA inward suffering, 
and involve you in an infamous doom ; and, conse- 
quently is able to gupport your spirit under what- 
ever affliction may be brought upon the outer man. 
(For expoxsition of Scripture doctrine of Gehenna, 
gee PP. 140, 141.) -'That kim refers to God, is evi- 
dent to my mind from the immediate reference to 
God in the next verve, and from the whole context. 
VII. Minuteness of God's providence—same power 
declared in order to as8ure the disciples of his kind 
care over them. What could be more eloquent than 
the figures uged—29, 30. IX. Warning against 
apostacy, and the natural results of his doctrine be- 
ing faithfully preached set forth. X. Necessity of 
a fixed principle df mind and purpose of heart to be 
for God and his truth, XI. Obodionss to the gen- 
tle offices of mutual kindness. 'To be cast into Ge- 
henna was a metaphor for more than the mere death 
of the hody, for it involved degradation, infamy, 
and the worst manner of death. Jerusalem was to 
become as 'Tophet, or Gehenna ; the Jdgnent was 
impending, and if through fear of what man could 
do, the apostles should shrink from duty to Gnd, 
they would become involved in that terrible doom ; 
and when it came what horror of conscience would 
add to the awfulness of the outward evil ! and 
whereas they might have had a name of honor, 
they would < Sis become as the wicked whose *name 
8hall rot.*? Consider in this connection Heb. x. 39, 
and ask the question , What is the meaning of sav- 
ing the soul ? comparing it with verses 36, $7. See 
also James 1. 21. 
ness in the geriptures; 8ee particularly i 'Thess. 11ii. 
8, where spiritual enjoyment is put for life. We 
believe the distinction between the power on the 
one hand and on the other, in the text, should be 
traced to the utter inability of man to cause a suffer- 
ing like that which an apostate must experience 
from the righteous judgment of God. he text 
does intimate the destruction of the spirit—1 'Thess. 
v. 23, God is the © Former of the body,” the © Foun- 
tain of life,* and the Father of the spirit. He will 
not utterly destroy his own child. 

Other expositions of this text make it declare the 
ability of God to annihilate man, but maintain that 
an ability does not imply a will or purpose to do 80. 
A parallel passage with them is Matt. iii. 9. See 


Universalist Expositor, vol. iv. p. 164. Rey. J. B. 
Dods has published a somewhat different exposition 
in the 'Trumpet for Nov. 2, 1889, in which an inge- 
nious effort is made to show that * 80ul and body,” 
like © root and branch,” was a proverbial phrage. A 
quotation from Isa. x. 16—1S, is much to the point. 
We make the following extract :— 


_— 


Life is repeatedly put for happi- 
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© 'The destruction of s0ul and body, or consuming 
the 8oul and body, or killing them, 4 Savior onl 
used as a COMMON PROVERB Of that day, with whic 
his disciples were evidently well acquainted, and by 
which they understood the total destruction of any 
nation to which it was applied. It was a proverb 
used in reference to nations, or kingdoms, as bodies 
political, or religious, and not to individual bein 

Our Savior had just called the disciples into his 
Service. 'They were entirely ignorant of his doc- 
trine, 'They had merely heard his sermon on the 
Mount, and did not know that his religion would 
differ any farther from that of Moses than his ger- 
mon had pointed out. 'They finally believed that 
Christ was about to set up a temporal kingdom ; 
and hence the doctrine of a crucified and risen Re- 
deenmer, reigning on a mediatorial throne, was as 
far from their thoughts as the orthodox day of judg- 
ment is from common sense and scripture. Still 
they understood what he meant by the destruction 
* of-80ul and body in hell.* This is evident—because 
when they did not comprehend his meaning on other 
occasions, we hear them making all the necessary 
inquiries; but here they made none. From this 
single circumstance it is evident that they did not 
learn the meaning of this passage from Jesus, but 
that it was a common proverb of that day—that, as 
Such, it was used by our Lord to his disciples, and 
that he did not intend that the words * soul and bod 
Should ' be interpreted [erally or spiritually. He 
merely meant to impress upon their minds that if 
they for fear of men apostatized, God was not only 
able, but would destroy them with the Jews, as a 
nation, in. such a manner-as men were not able to 
destroy them, as a church or body of believers under 
the care of their heavenly Father. In the former 
case, their destruction would be final and irretriey- 
They would never again he restored to na- 
tional life in their own land, nor enyoy the religion 
of Moses in their temple worship. But in the latter 
caze, though men could put them to death with se- 
verest tortures, yet they could never exterminate 
his church, or that kingdom which it was his © Fa- 
ther's good pleasure to give them.* It was built 
upon a rock, and the gates of hell could not prevail 
agamst it. 'To use the proverb, they could not de- 
8troy it * 8oul and body,” or © root and branch.* It 
was 8ustained by the power of God, and no perse- 
cutions or deaths could shake it. It should outride 
every s8torm of opposition—tower above ruin and 
decay, and stand as immutable as-the throne of 
eternity, till all beings should be subdued to God— 
till God should be all in all. And thus far thege 
words of Daniel in relation to it have been fulfilled, 
—* And in the days of these things shall the God of 
heaven set up a kingdom which shall never be de- 
stroyed.” And we add,—but it shall break in pieces 
and consume all other kingdoms, become a great 
mountain, and fill the whole earth.” ' 

He quotes Isa. xi. 16—18, and adds,—* On this 
passage Dr. A. Clarke says, © The fire of God's 
wrath shall destroy them both great and small, it 
shall consume them from the soul to the flesh, a pro- 
verbtal expression ; 80ult and body, as we zay ; it 
shall consume them entirely and altogether, and the 
few that escape 8hall be looked upon as having es- 
caped frem the most imminent danger.” Here, Dr. 
Clarke 8ays that to destroy or consume them soul 
and hody is a proverbial expression, anl that in 
the Hebrew it means from the soul to the flesh ; yet 
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he grants that it did not even mean the natural death 
of all of that people against whom it was spoken. 
Scott 8ays that to destroy them 8o0ul and body, means 
absolutely and finally. 

This proverb originated among the Hebrews, and 
hence we 8ee why our Lord's disciples perfectly un- 
derstood him. The expression, destroying s0ul and 
body, is equivalent to destroying a nation root and 
branch. 'The latter is, in fact, the same proverb 
in different phraseology. In proof of this I will 
produce an instance. Malachi iv. 1. *For. behold 
the day cometh that shall burn as an oven; and all 
the proud, yea, and all that do wickedly, shall be 
stubble; and the day that cometh shall burn them 
up, Saith-the Lord of hosts, and it shall leave them 
neither root nor branch.* Now all commentators, 
80 far as Il am acquainted, apply the above passage 
to that very destruction of the Jews to which we 
believe the language of Jesus now under considera- 
tion-applies. And is there not a strikin 
dence between the words of Malachi and Jesus ? 
© Burning them up root and branch,” and * destroy- 
ing them soul and body in Gehenna fire,” I consider 
as parallel passages. 'They both refer to the same 
people, and to the same long-predicted and final de- 
struction which God brought upon them when their 
national sun went down in blood. On the passage 
in Malachi, (destroying them - root and branch,) 
Scott says, it is a proverbial expression for extirpa- 
ting desolation. Dr. Clarke, after stating- that it 
refers to the destruction of Jerusalem by the Ro- 
mans, 8ays—the day that cometh shall burn them 
up. * Either by famine, by sword, or by captivity, 
all those rebels shall be destroyed.”” It shall leave 
them neither root nor branch. © A proverbial ex- 
pression for total destruction.” ? 
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TO THE MEMORY OF MA BROTHER. 
Orizinal. 


I sAw a cloud in majesty 
Sweep over heaven's blue arch, 
Then sink in bold sublimity, 
Spent with its stately march ! 


I 8aw a mountain lift its form, 
Unmindful of the blast, 

And scorning lightning, hail and storm, 
By earthquake rent at last ! 


I 8aw the forest king outride, 
With leafy honors drest, 

The storm that shook its robes of pride— 
Seek its low bed of rest. 


I saw, there's anguish in the word, 
The head with honors crown'd, 

Go where ambition never 8tirred, 
And humbly seek the ground ! 


And tears, which nature's ruin ne'er 
Could draw from founts like ours, 
Fell freely as the strong, the fair, 


Drooped like the autumn flowers. IONE. 


. 
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Tux law of the wise 18 a fountain of life. 
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; To the Memory of a Brother. —Letters to Annie. 


LETTERS TO ANNIE. No. VI. 
Original. 


WORDSWORTH's FEMALE CHARACTERS, 
Glen-Viola, April 1. 


Dear Annit,—When I took up my volume of 
Wordsworth's Poems this morning with a view 
to write you my opinion of its contents, I was 80 
utterly bewildered by the excess of my own. ad- 
miration, and the multitude of contending beau- 
ties that crowded themselves even into the inner 
temple of my soul, that I laid it aside with the 
feeling that I could utter nothing, since I could 
not utter all, and copy all, and drive all my own 
thoughts and deep emotions far down—down— 
down into that place of your being where feeling 
finds itself infinite, and is'lost in that illimitable 
world where even thought cannot follow. 

But I have thought again, and have discovered 
that I can look upon one ray of light, though the 
whole confluence might dazzle and overpower 
me ; and 80 I will merely look with you now on 
our poet's 8weet and most life-like sketches of 
female character. In this department he is his 
own master—or rather, nature is his teacher. 
Shakspeare, or Scott have not a more marked 
individuality of characters than has Wordsworth. 
They are all sweet miniatures; we can mark 
their ſeatures, we can recognize their airs, and 
attitudes, and varying expressions, we can dis- 
tinguigh them amid crowds of strangers. Here 
is an example,—one oft quoted, but never worn 
threadbare, for its whole texture is gold. 


She was a phantom of delight 

When first she gleamed upon my sight ; 
A lovely apparition sent 

To be a moment*s ornament ; 

Her eyes as 8tars of twilight fair ; 

Like twilight's too, her dusky hair ; 

But all things else about her drawn | 
From May-time and the cheerful dawn ; 
A dancing shape, an image gay 

To haunt, to startle, and waylay. 


I 8aw her upon nearer view, 

A spirit, yet a woman too ! 

Her household motions light and free, 

And steps of virgin liberty ; 

A countenance in which did meet 

Sweet records ; promises as 8weet ; 

A creature, not too bright or good 

For human nature's daily food ; 

For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 

Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears, and 8miles. 


And now I see, with eye serene, 

The very pulse of the machine ; 
A being breathing thoughtful breath, 
A traveller between life and death ; 


The reason firm, the temperate will, 
Endurance, foresight, strength and skill ; 
A perfect woman, nobly planned, 

- To warn, to comfoM, and command ; 

And yet a spirit still, and bright 
- With something of an angel light. 


- Do-you not think every line perfect ? Yet how 
s.mple, how apparently unstudied, how evidently 
copied from a living picture—* the simple pro- 
duce of a common day !* Here is another, not 
less perfect : 


Three years she grew in sun and shower, 
Then nature said, * a loyelier flower 

On earth was never own ; 

This child I to myself will take ; 

She 8hall be mine, and I will make 

A lady of my own. 


Myself will to my darling be, 
\ Both law and impulse : and with me 
The girl, in rock and plain, 
In earth and heaven, in glade and bower, 
Shall feel an overseeing power 
To kindle or restrain. 


She shall be sportive as the fawn 

That wild with glee across the lawn 
Or up the mountain springs ; 

And her*s shall be the breathing balm, 
And her*s the silence and the calm 

Of mute insensate things. 


The floating clouds their state shall lend 
To her ; for her the willow bend : 

Nor shall she fail to see 

Even in the motions of the storm 

Grace that shall mould the maiden's form 
By silent sympathy. 


The stars of midnight shall be dear 

To her ; and $she shall lean her ear 

In many a 8ecret place 

Where rivulets dance their wayward round, 
And beauty born of murmuring s0und 

Shall pass into her face.” 


He pictures not only the form, but also the 
*ife of things'—the spirit, the-soul, the out-beam- 
ing intellect. It is this that makes the peculiar 
charm of everything he writes. He has a 80ul 
for all things. In one place, speaking of flowers, 
he 8ays : 


© It is my faith that every flower 
Enjoys the air it breathes ;? 


and in another he has these beautiful words : 


* For I have learned 
To look on nature, not as in'the hour 
Of thoughtless youth ; but hearing oftentimes 
The 8till, 8ad mustc of humanity.” 

* And I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts ; a sense sublime, 
Of s8omething far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting 8uns, 
And the round ocean and the living air 
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And the blue sky and in the mind of man : 

A motion and @ 8pirit, that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things.” 


This 8piritual perception of his—* the -vision 
and the faculty divine,* pervades all his obgerva- 
tiohs. His degcriptions are not the mere color, 
and form, and assemblage of objects ; they are 
informed with the living light of feeling and of 
thought. His characters are not wax figures— 
they have life and intellect and individuality. His 
© Highland Girl'—read it, Annie, for I have not 


||s8pace to quote it here—but it is a most 8weet and 


life-like sketch, and we feel, I feel as the poet 
did— 

* Thy elder sister I would be, 

Thy mother, anything to thee !'” 

Besides those already mentioned, there is "Phe 
Reaper,* * The Gleaner, © The Three Cottage 
Girls,* © The Matron of Jedborough,*” and many 
others which you and I will read together and 
admire in coming days. But I must more parti- 
cularly allude to the character of Margaret in 
the first book of © The Excursion.* For touch- 
ing simplicity I know nothing which excels it. 
So _s8weetly benevolent, 80 patient and enduring, 
80 cheerful and full of the 8unshine of religious 
faith, and through all her tedious, and solitary, 
and heart-wasting trials, 80 constant in her love, 
80 meek and perseyering in her hope ! 

* She was a woman of a steady mind, 
Tender and deep in her excess of love, 
Not speaking much, pleased rather with the joy 
Of her own thoughts”: by some especial care 
Her temper had been framed, as if to make 
A being who, by adding love to peace, 
Might live on earth a life of happiness.” 

A beautiful lesson is her life, Annie, for you 
or I to learn, Let us imitate her patience, her 
cheerfulness, her industry, and her long-tried, 
but never faltering fidelity. With a few lines 
which were written after reading her simple his- 
tory by the fireside where those young women 
were my only auditors, I close this hasty and 
meagre letter—No, not meagre—its extracts 
richly redeem it. 


The tears are in our eyes— 

The tale was simple, yet a spell of power 
Was in its gentle words. The poet's dower— 
The mystery of his influence hes ; 
In the strong interest which his soul can fling 
Over the simplest and minutest thing. 


* Poor Margaret !* we exclaim— F 
Our hearts cling to her as the wanderer's did ; 
The s8adness of humanity, 80 sweetly hid 
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In the 8mall compass of her fame, 
Nestles and flutters in our heart of hearts, 
Nor idly thence, nor readily departs. 


Poor Margaret ! Woman's lot 

In its deep grief, its melancholy tasks, 

Was richly thine ;—a love that never asks 
For treasures other than are brought 

From the warm feeling and the quiet bliss 

Of those she loves—these make her happiness. 


To sit alone and weep, 

To watch thro? weary days and long, dark nights, 
To wander thro? the glens and o'er the heights, 
Foregoing rest and needed sleep 

In the vain search for what could not be found— 
To this sad lot, poor Margaret, wert thou bound. 


/ Over thy simple tale 
Thou faithful-hearted, many a tear we'll shed ; 
Thy story in dark moments shall be read ; 
And when our timid heart would fail, 
We will draw strength from les*ons taught by thee, 
Of trust, and quiet faith, and meek fidelity. 


EVELEEN. 


— 


EARTH®S CHANGES. 
Original. 


A BLOOMING boy 8tood at an open garden gate, 
listening to the fond adieu of his widowed moth- 
er. He was neatly dressed in the attire of a 
seaman, with the loose black cravat and wide 
collar, while in his hand was a small bundle of 
dainties prepared for him by her who now sighed 
at his departure. It was evident from his fair 
cheek and bright eye that he had never yet un- 
dergone the hardships of a sailor's life ; and 
none can doubt that a mere love of change and 
adventure had sent him forth to dare the perils 
of the ocean. His fond mother urged him to be 
good, to obey his captain, and read the little pink 
coyered Bible which she had given bim ; and as 
he gaily broke away from her last embrace, he 
eried in the tones of unfettered boyhood, © Never 
mind, mother, for I shall be back in only five 
months. Kiss Jane for me, and tell Susan I will 
bring home some beautiful shells. So, good bye 
to you, mother !? 

And were those anticipations 80 confidently 
pronounced, realized ? Did that blooming and 
affectionate lad return to the home 'of his boy- 
hood at the expiration of five months ? Alas ! the 
dim future is unexplored, and we'know not even 
what a day may bring forth, In the pride of her 
heart, that mother imagined that her boy was the 
most affectionate, and most constant of sons— 
that he would return with rapture to her arms, 
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and that during his absence, his heart would 
never wander from the home of his loving and 
indulgent relatives, 

But time and circumstances * dissolve the gay 
frost-work of bliss,* and the course of time is 
marked by the constant changes in his /path, the 
overturning of cherished hopes, and the destruc- 
tion of those idols which we have permitted to 
usurp the place of the Eternal. | 

Forty years have passed away since that fare- 
well was spoken, and that kind mother is in her 
grave. Susan and Jane are mothers on the 
down-hill side of life ; but the bright eyed boy 
was never more heard of by his mother or his 
8isters, Yet he lives : time has altered him in- 
deed, both in mind and in person. A wretched 
man, prematurely old, may be seen occasionally 
lingering about the door of some boarding house 
for 8eamen, and delaying as long as possible- the 
time when his exhausted finances will require his 
return to labor and the dangers of the ea. 

For 8everal weeks after his departure ſrom his 
home, he did indeed think of thoge whom he had 
leſt behind ; but new scenes and new thoughts, 
new companions and new pleasures, came in for 
a share of his affections, and before he had been 
two months away from his native land, he had 
learned to regard his homely attachments as 
childish, and unworthy of one who aspired to 
mingle with -men. ' His old attachments were 
transferred to less worthy objects, and he remain- 
ed abroad for several years, Since then he has 
been a wretched wanderer upon the earth, and 
scarcely cares whether his relatives are living or 
not. 

Behold yon delightful vale, in which the long 
grass waves, and: the yellow flowers peep from 
the 80d, shaded by tall elms, and watered by a 
limpid stream. In that vale there often walked a 
youthſul and deeply enamored couple, and talked 
of glory, of love, and of the legends of romance. 
The youth was wild and enthusiastic, and his 
dark eye kindted as he 8poke. The maiden was 
hardly less romantic than 'he, and while her au- 
burn tresses waved in the breeze that came down 
the glen, 8he listened with rapt attention to the 
chivalrous declamation of her beloved. "They 
dreamed not of sorrow, but as of a cloud to add 
interest to the sky of their destiny—even death 
was to them an object of romance as it was con- 
nected with drooping willows, true love's tears, 
and moonlight contemplation on the grave of the 
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departed. Brief indeed was the gay morning of 
youth, and the gilded dream vanished with years. 
They married, and the romance of life was over. 
Care and anxiety and wearisome toil dispelled 
that illusion. The youth is now the husband and 
the father—the mere drudge who toils to supply 
his dependants with bread. The high-hearted 
damsel has quenched her heart's light in the dust 
of the earth—and both find no happiness this 8ide 
the grave. They may look upon the pleasant 
vale again, but it can never yield pleagure to 
them. They may listen to the murmur. of the 
waters, but their music cannot dissipate the an- 
guish of their hearts. The brightness of exist- 
ence is ditmed foreyer, and they cannot bend to 
earth-born 8way. Their home is in heayen. 

Beside yon s80ft flowing river, are the ruins of 
a mansion. The remains give evidence that it 
was a dwelling of no ordinary stamp. 'There 
lived a wealthy squire, and there gathered around 
his hearth as lovely a circle of daughters as ever 
charmed the heart of manhood. Often did the 
mariner, as he passed down that river, lean over 
the side of his vessel to catch the strains of dul- 
cet music which proceeded from the open win- 
dows of that proud mansion ; and oft from the 
adjacent groves arose the merry and musical 
laugh of the joyous child of fortune—the- petted 
pos8essor of angelic beauty. Where now are 
those lovely girls? Alas! the youngest is the 
despised and neglected occupant of a work-house; 
another raves in a mad-house, or sings by the 
wayside the plaintive airs which she learned in 
other days to 8ing for the amusement of her 
friends ; but which now accord 80 well with the 
tone of her feelings. 

Another, persuaded from her home before the 
ruin and bankruptcy of her father, followed the 
fortunes of a desperate adventurer, and now 


struggles to support herself and three orphan || 


grandchildren, by washing the clothes of soldiers 
and sailors. | 

The other two lie in the village church-yard— 
far happier than the rest—having been plucked 
like blooming blossoms from the tree, before the 
lightning had withered the parent trunk. 


One of them departed. mysteriously from the 


paternal roof, shortly after her father's ruin was 
promulgated, and has not been heard of since. 
Strange and various have been the reports re- 
specting her ; but what will not village gossip 
get on foot. Some have asserted that she eloped 


with a young officer, who, becoming weary of 
her 8ociety, murdered her, and coyered over the 
body with leaves. 'This report probably arose 
from the fact that a skeleton was found in the 
woods, Others have supposed that she drowned 
herself in the river, upon discovering that she 
must alter her style of living ; while some, still 
more romantic, declare that she buried herself in 
a convent, in imitation of disappointed damsels in 
olden time. 

Such are the changes of earth. How unwise 
are those who act as if the joys they experience 
will be perpetual, or as if they had a lease of the 
good things of this world from Him who only can | 
render them perpetual. But it is in youth parti- 
cularly, that we forget the autumn and the win- 
ter of our existence. Although nothing 80 800n 
vanishes, yet we are as much delighted with the 
gilded moments of youth, as if they were to be 
perpetual. * They glitter for a moment, and 
where are they ?* Something higher than earth, 
and more enduring and changeless than her de- 
lights, is necessary to our comfort even here. 
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INSTALLATION HYMNS. 
Original. 


The following hymns by the Editor were sung at his In- 
stallation in Marblehead, April 8, 1840. 


O FATHER ! thou can'st make a worm 
A minister of good, 
And placest in a seed the germ 
Of a whole nation's food, — 
And with the care that bade the sun 
The source of light to be, 
Wilt guard the humblest work that's done 
For truth and purity. 


We come with gladness, songs, and praise, 
With deep and hallowed thought, 
" And offer thanks for all thy ways, 
. _ For what thy love hath wrought, — 
And seek to kindle now a fire 
Of holier zeal and love, 
That all our souls may more aspire 
Thy strengthening grace to prove. 


O make us feel thy truth is light— 
Light for the world within, ; 
To make e*en death's dark valley bright 
And save from 8nares of sin ; 
And feeling in our souls that thou 

Hath never ceased to bless, 
May we in deep contrition bow, 
Strive more for holiness. 


Gor of the seraphim who laid 
On prophet lips the mystic fire ! 
O let the bidding word be said, 
Our souls with kindred truth inspire ; 
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For *tis thy love alone can make 
Of mortal man a holy priest, 
So he that living bread may break, 
On which the human heart can feast. 


Be with thy servant who this day 
Renews his vows before thy throne ; 
May he the gospel rules obey, 
$9 that the Master him shall own ; 
And may he be the sinner's friend, 
Delight to lead the youthful on, 
In pity o'er the sick ones bend, 
And mourners 8oothe with comfort's tone. 


Lord ! bless us, each and all, we pray ! 
And consecrate this union hour ! 
And may the memory of this day 
Have in our hearts a holy power, — 
A power to make us feel thy love, 
The worth of gospel truth confest, 
So that a steadier zeal shall prove 
We feel how richly we are blest. 


—————————E GO E_vIS 


SELF-DECEP TION. 


Original. 


Thou know'st that thou hast formed me 
With passions wild and strong, 

And listening to their witching voice 
Hath often led me wrong. BURNS. 


IT would have been worth one's while to have 
asked the author of the above stanza, whether he 
ever triedto resist the influence of those passions 
which he acknowledges did often lead him wrong. 
We have little reason to believe that he ever 
struggled very violently against them. On the 
other hand, his life appears to have been of a de- 
cidedly loose cast ; and at times, he seems even 
to have gloried in the excesses to which his in- 
clinations led him. Why 8hould such a man 
throw the blame of his actions upon the Creator, 
and address him as if he had 80 ordered it, that it 
was impossible for him to escape the commission 
of immoral deeds. We may judge whether this 
DT MET or not. We may judge 
whether it would not have been better for him to 
have acknowledged the wrong and the guilt all 
his own, than to have laid the fault of it upon his 
Maker. It is thus that men deceive themselves, 
and after having led an impious life, suppose that 
they have been tempted above measures, and that 
| they have acted just as circumstances compelled 
them to act. Doubtless Burns was flattered 80 
much on account of his genius, that he 8upposed 
his foibles could be excused on account of it : 
but will such be the judgment of that Being who 
is of purer eyes than to behold iniquity with any 
degree of allowance ? I think not. He was not 


compelled to yield to temptation, and if his temp- 
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| tations were of a peculiar character, so are the 


temptations of others. Each one has his pecu- 
liar- temptations, and his peculiar vices ; and it 
is these which he is expected to resist and ayoid. 
It is not expected of the miserly man that he 
should be extravagant, nor of the rake and spend- 
thrift that he should be penurious. Each of these 
characters must combat his own particular weak- 
nesses ; and not lay it to the charge of the Cre- 
ator, because his vicious propensities run in 8ome 
peculiar channel. The man who knew 80 well, 
as did the writer of the above stanza, what were 
his own failings, had sufficient strength bestowed 
upon him to have avoided the errors to which he 
was 8ubject, had he been disposed to do 80. 

But it may be doubted that the poet really in- 
tended to address his prayer to the Supreme Be- 
ing. Tt is more probable that it was intended 
8olely for the world, and for the admiration of 
mankind. That individual is truly to be pitied, 
who imagines that vice of any description is a 
Subject of interest. Yet it would appear that our 
poet fancied there were 80me interesting frail- 
ties; and that by laying his own besetting sins 
to the charge of constitutional infirmity, he should 
make himself an object of compassion more than 
censure. Such is, indeed, the depraved senti- 
ment of gome poets and novelists—depraved 1n- 
deed when it attires itself in a seducing garb, in 
order to make void the express commands of the 
moral law. We may doubt the purity of our 
own hearts when vice of any description may be 
made interesting to us, and when we feel inclin- 
ed to favor with our sympathy those who can sin 
with elegance and with the flourish of sentimen- 
tality. 

If the scriptures do tnsist on any thing they 
insist on freedom from vice, and on the immacu- 


He is represented as attired in robes of spotless 
white, with his hair as wool, while a flaming 
8word proceeds from his' mouth, which betokens 
his antipathy to everything which can offend his 
celestial purity, and his indignation against all 
that do evil. Let us not, therefore, be deceived, 
for that which a man s8oweth that shall he reap. 
Gospel liberty, and the freedom which we have 
in Christ, 1s not liberty to commit sin, and free- 
dom from the laws of God which can never be 
broken with impunity. 9 

The 8tanza at the head of. this piece betokens 


neither contrition nor regret at having violated 


late purity of the great Captain of our salyation. 


- Lament of the Polish Exile. 


- . the rule of duty ; | but rather a boastful spirit, [| Such sounds as these may never move 
U- vain of its mock penitence, full of ingratitude to || fy heart as Poland's songs I love. 
it the Supreme Being, and rebellion against him ; || And ye may gaze on the dark eye 
d. blind to its own depravity, and even disposed to || Of Araby*s unrivalled daughter, - 
he inlet the allot of other t of it And almost think, in her light laughter, 
q he 7 ers ON account of is! That she was never born to die ! 
_ great failings. Whatever may be a man's ge-|| Yet deem I Poland's maids are fairer 
Be nius—whatever may be the power of his intellect, || Tn the gay daughters of El Hairer. 
k- 6 .? || And Spain may boast her Guadalquiver, 
or the depth of his-love for mere creatures, he is And Egpyt her dark mystic river ; 
"e- unworthy the regard of the pure if stained with ITE wy me the wit pm. _ 
: at flow from my dear native hills ! 
= vice, or wedded to the s8terile enjoyments of ||, 2 Oh, Italia's 44 they oay, 
ons gense. Are pure and bright as poet's dreams ; . 
ere A land where soft, sweet breezes play 
'ed — ——— KC O'er fragrant groves and glistening streams, 
; The glorious land where once stood Rome, 
_ LAMENT OP THE POLISH EXILE. || Proud city of immortal fame; 
: Glittering with gold each lofty dome z 
: Original. 1 wy land a rivalship may claim 
w- My country, O my country ! None ith her in architect or laws ; 
Be- May love thee as thine exiled 80n ! Where lived the noblest of the earth— 
ded My beart's loved shrine, my spirit's home— Defenders of their country's cause, 
The altar of each pure affection Though haply of plebeian birth. 
of That this wrang bosom._e'er hath known ; Yet my own land is dearer far to me, 
ied, The land which ne'er denied protection Than thou, with all thy wealth, thou sun-bright Italie. 
| To earth's poor homeless, wandering child 
Is A _ Of christian race or savage, wild. I love thee not that braver blood, 
our Land of the patriot and the-8age ! Poland, is thine ; or richer flood 
SEM Land of the heroes who have bled Than ever flowed in other veins 
, For freedom, in their youth and age, Was shed upon thy tented plains. 
8108S For freedom their best-life-blood shed ! No, other lands may boast as great 
ould Though exiled by a tyrant's will, On battle-field, or men whom fate 
h My country, O I love thee till ! Ordained to bless their country's cause 
L _ By framing wise and virtuous laws. 
enti- Nor love I thee that thou'rt more fair - But that my own loved home thou art, 
| in- Than other lands, *neath other 8kies ; 'Tis that which binds thee to my heart ! 
; Ay, sunny climes there are, and rare, 
), That kindlier greet the stranger's eyes ; Land of Sobeiska ! at that name 
f the Yet, wheresoe'er my feet have roved, How rises in my breast the flame 
; No other land as thee 80 loved, Lit up by hope of freedom yet ; 
our Hath met my wandering, ardent gaze, — Freedom ! for which thy sons have bled, 
Ly be Home of my heart in childhood's days ! And Fame her brightest garland set 
& Tf | | Upon the dauntless patriot's head. 
«CER In Fartbiticlimes, the glorious sun 
n 810 May rise where golden rivers run ; 1] Oh ! would my country's braves arise, 
men- And the soft moon may shed her beams Her beacon lights should stream on high, 
Of liquid light on crystal streams. Brighter than glow those comet-fires 
The s8parkling fount may ever flow— That flash and burn along the sky. 
they The fountain loved by Asia's daughters, And her proud watch-word to the skies, 
# They who delight in its clear waters Freedom. or death, should wildly rise, 
Ds To bathe the sunny cheek and brow. And many a sword leap from its sheath 
ation. | | | Eager for victory or death ! 
otless The Persian Satrap, in the swell, And once again should Poland be 
Of haughty pride, may view his dell A land of happiness, and free ! 
ANINg With lofty palms all studded o'er, , 
okens And forests; whose grim monsters” roar Poland ! my prayers shall e'er ascend 
J hi Gives him proud joy, as on he moves To God, that He thy wrongs redress, 
NA. 048 To join the hunter's 8sports he loves: And rescue thee from thy distress, 
i8t all he may deem no other land And prove thy mighty, conquering Friend. W-_ 
eived So blessed by nature's bounteous hand. My country, rise ! shake off the bands 
? | Impozed on thee by tyrants' hands ! 
; FeapP. And Tartary, the once proud land Strike for thy children and thy laws, 
> have Of Tamerlane and Genghis Khann; q And God shall aid thy glorious cause ! L. A. P. 
May boast her hardy race of men, Shirley Village, April 10, 1840. 
I free- Who tame the wild horse in its flight, — ET 7 
ver be Who thunder through the mountain-glen, 
And deem their land an Eden bright. 
And China an Mg Birkin tell, * UNDERSTANDING is a well-spring of life unto 
tokens And the pagoda's silver bell | him that hath it. ” 
iolated May send upon the breeze around, s 


In evening's shade, a clear, sweet sound. 
VOL. VIII. 59 


He that getteth wisdom loveth his own soul. 
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THE LOFE OF GOD. 
Original. 


BY MIsS8 H. JJ. STONE. 


WuicneverR way I turn my eyes I behold evi- 
dence of His love which is new every morning 
and freeh/ every evening. In the open volume 
of nature we can read, yea, the fool need not 
err therein, 80 plain and legible is it written, as 
with the finger of the Almighty. The sun, that 
glorious benefactor of man, who sheds his kind 
and cheering rays alike on all the yast inhabita- 
ble globe, s8peaks with a language which cannot 
be misunderstood. He tells us of the same un- 
erring hand which propels him on through yon 
beautiful 8ky from day to day—of a God whose 
love is eternally the s8same through every chang- 
ing season and varying year—of a Father who 
delighteth to bless and happify his children, 
The gentle rain as it falls lightly on the parched 
earth, causing it to bring forth its variegated 
productions, speaks to the reflecting mind the 
mild and impartial love of God. 'The beauteous 
flowers, as they raise their blushing heads to sip 
the evening dew, and shed their sweet fragrance 
in the mild*zephyrs that blow, imparting pleasure 
to the sight, rapture to the heart of man, proclaim 
our God is love, Every 8ound harmonious to 
the ear, every object which charms the eye, 
every delicacy which satisfies the most fastidious 
taste, every odor which is 8weet to the smell, 
is but an additional token of a Father's love. 
The love of God !—what an inexhaustible theme ! 
How incomprehensible ! O, how boundless! I 
am lost in wonder—I know not where to begin, 
or where to end. My &soul shrinks back into 
nothingness while attempting to fathom it. Love 
unchanging: There ts glory in the thought ! 
Are we the creatures of his love—we, frail, 
dying creatures, the recipients of such an infi- 
nite fullness of love, and this love eternal, un- 
changing ! Blessed, blessed assurance ! Well 
might those bright seraphs leave the glories 
of the upper world, to announce the birth of 
that Savior who was to proclaim that love to a 
lost and perishing. world, even'to his expiring 
breath. Well might they shout *Glory to God 
in the highest, peace on earth, good will to man.” 
"Twas Just what the wants & a world lying in 
wickedness, and covered with gross darkness, 
required to arouse them from the sleep of death, 
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The Love of God. © 


ker—God, It was to impart a knowledge of the 
true character of him, whom to know is life eter- 
nal. ' It was to. give man the. hope, + the blissſul 
hope of another and a holier, happier state of 
existence, where that love should become a 8ea 
of glory in which to bathe the beatified spirit, 
even in the ocean of eternity. | 

In those days there were unbelievers, those 
that could not 80 read the goodness and love of 
God in his handiworks; and therefore were not 
saved from fear and distrust. 'They believed not 
the '8ure word of prophecy; they. credited not 
what Jehovah had s8worn to accomplish through 
the mediation of his Son. They clung to the old 
rites of the ceremonial law, utterly rejecting the 
gospel of Christ which was good news to all peo- 
ple—still groping their way on in bondage and 
fear. It would seem that no one could study the 
works of God in all their grandeur and beauty, 
in all their adaptation to the convenience and 
happiness of man, and yet remain ignorant of the 
love which prompted him thus to do. But as in 
ancient time, 80 in the present, there are those 
to whom nature is a s8ealed book, from which 
they derive no instruction or adyantage. The 
views they \ entertain with respect to God are 
limited and dishonoring. Like those of old they 
do not view him as the Father of the Gentiles or 
the sinful, but of the righteous only. His love 
is precarious, changing according to the good or 
evil deeds of the .creature. O, who could be 
happy while indulging 8uch contracted, imperfect 
views of the Father of all spirits ? Who that 
could lie down on his: pillow and take rest while 
s8uch a God was supposet to rule in heaven and 
among the inhabitants of earth ; the morning 
might find his 8oul in the forlorn prison-house of 
misery ! Nothing could be sure, nothing .cer- 
tain, with 8uch a being as this. All, all hangs 
on the brittle thread of life. To-day he may be 
our friend, to-morrow our eternal foe. O,. my 
brothers and sisters, of whatever name, come 
and let -us reason together for a few moments. 
Let us examine the 8acred word, and there learn 
more fully the glorious character of © Our Heavy- 
enly Father.' Here we are informed that his 
tender mercies are over all the works of his 
hands; for God 86 loved the world that he s8ent 
his only begotten Son, not to- condemn. it, but to 
8ave it. And the apostle has testified that © God 
ts love.” His word abounds with testimony 


—to open their eyes to the glories of Nature, 
there to read the love and gaodness of their Ma- 


abundant to establish this glorious truth. - Now 
in this we all agree, that God does now love 
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every creature whom he hath made. Will he 
ever cease, then, to love them? Will that Being 
who possesses infinite and adorable attributes in 
all their perfections ever change ? No, methinks 
I hear you exclaim, certainly not. He is the 
same yesterday, to-day and forever—in him there 


18 no variableness neither a |shadow of turning 


Very good. So far then we agree. Where, 
then, is there room for doubts or unholy fears ? 
Why are the promises of God then not credited ? 
Has he not sworn by himself, because he could 
not 8wear by one greater, that unto him every 
knee 8hall bow, every tongue confess that in the 
Lord they . have righteousness and strength ? 


Hath he not declared that his councils shall ' 


stand, and that he will do all his pleasure ? Is 
it not his pleasure * to gather together in Christ 
all things, both which are in heaven, on the earth 
or in the sea, even in him ?* And will not Christ 
reign in his kingdom till the last enemy is de- 
stroyed.? Will he not then deliver up that king- 
dom to God, that he may be all in all? O, let 


us weigh well these things, and let the spirit of 


God lead us into all truth ! 
Cabot, Vt. 
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a3 © TRUE GREATNESS. 
CHAPIN'S ADDRESS. 


LaNGUAGE/can but ill: express the deep and per- 


vading sorrow which the mispublication of the 


Address in our last number has caused my 


The manuscript was prepared for the author's 
eye only, and he was willing to re-write it if 
it could not be deciphered. We could not 
read it, and showed it to our printer, who has 


evinced great skill in deciphering like difficult ' 


penmanship and abbreviations, and he at once 
declared it plain to. him. We charged him 
not to attempt the printing of it unless he could 
without difficulty decipher it. He undertook 
the task, and when four pages of the matter 
were set up, we called into the office, and 
found he' was in trouble, We offered to pay 
half, or, if need be, the whole, of the worth of 
what he had set up, if he would abandon the 
. work and go ahead on plain manuscripts at 
hand. This he promised to do, providing a 


lady who was geen to take the address, when 
delivered, down in $hort-hand, could not fur- 
nish an explanation' in the author's own lan- 
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cessitated to leave the city, sick and wearied ; 
and the next time we came in, the Address, or 
rather the pretensions to an Address, was 
printed and pressed, ready for the binder, 
Regret, deep and bitter, was in'us, but as 'we 
had just come from the sick chamber, we dare 
not make any comments, lest we should get 
unduly excited, and resolved to wait. patiently 
to hear from the author, We have heard 
from him, and may our readers find fun enough 
in his remarks to pay them for the trouble of 
taking a pencil and correcting the publication. 
One of Br. Chapin's best friends consented to 
our printer's urgent requests to attempt to de- 
cipher the MS., and labored hard to recall the 
address as he heard it ; and aimed, from the 
best motives, to help our printer out of trouble. 
Br. C. we hope will look as kindly as possble 
on the whole matter, and endeavor to find an 
excuse for us in the peculiar situation in which 
we were placed at the time—away from the 
city, ,sick, and confiding in the promise to 
abandon the work made us by the printer, 


Richmond; Va., April 17, 18490. 


| MosT bitterly do I lament my * cramped penman- 
'8hip.*” I have had cause to do 80 this morning. 
I have just received the © Repository *' containing 
my Address before. the Charlestowa Lyceum. 
| As that was offered to the public—however hum- 
ble its claims may be—as a hterary Address, and 
as the same number of the © Repository * contains 
two flattering notices of my book, and as I should 
be 8orry to have a stranger form an idea of my 
* sfyle* from 8aid address as now. printed, will 
you be good enough in 8ome way to give pub- 
licity to the following errata ? In requesting 
you to do 80, you will understand me as cengur- 
ing myself ſor my poor chirography, while I can- 


| not but regret that you should have published it 


from that manuscript. | 

Let the individual, then, who may see fit to 
read this address, glance his eye along the first 
column of the page 402, ten lines from the bat- 
tom, and he will find money described as * dog- 
ging * a man's * vision with its hades*!! Now . 
this is a most profound metaphor—but I preſer 
the more- explicable figure really contained in 


my manuscript, which was— dazzling his-vision 
with its koards.* The word * eyed,* found on the 
8econd column of the same page, fourteenth line 
from the bottam, should give place to the word 
© regarded.” On the 403 page, first column, 
ninth line from the bottom, ashe printed copy 
reads, *ranks of household heroes * are mention- 
ed; *laurelled,* I presume, is the manusecript 


We were ne- 


guage, of the difficult parts, 


word; it appears to me a much better epithet, 
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as heroes do not bear a very. domesfic character. 
- Fe ene Tyre,'—vide same page and column, 
fiſth line from bottom—is a very dazzling phrase, 
but I think not so correct -as * 8ea-girdled Tyre,” 
which was the term I used. On the same page, 
8econd columa, eleventh and twelfth lines from 


bottom, we have a land rising * above the cloud | 


of its. orvent glory.” Now this metaphor fairly 


80ars—it ts loſty,, mis{y, grand, perhaps—but 1 | 


prefer that it should read as I wrote it, viz. *rise 
above the standard of its ancient glory.” Page 
404, first column, third line from top, for © re- 
nowned ' read *revered,'—the mistake is, how- 
ever, unimportant. But, as our eyes glance 
down the page, I do think that we discover a 
mistake that 1s only to be equalled by © dogging 
with its kades.* In the same column, third line 
from buttom, we find the gallant Richard march- 
ing off with the old chivalric barons of the cru- 
8ade, . with ©* mazl-clothed hats !! and fluttering 
banners.” _ Our romantic visions of knight er- 
rantry are perfectly broken and confused by this 
figure. e know not what to make of it. But, 
dear reader, we assure you we had it © mail-clad 
hozts' and flaunting banners.* * Flush,* on the 
4095- page, 8econd .column, twenty-fourth line 
from bottom, should read *flaskh.” On the 406 
page, first column, first line, we are introduced 
to something no less 8strange than fhe * keart- 
strings of the 8oul.* * Harp-strings* was our 

ase. On the game page, second column, 
twentieth line from bottom, for * flowing * read 
* flowering ; * and for the word * honors,” four- 
teenth line, same page, same column, read 
* names.' page 407, first column, twenty s8econd 
line from top, for * ouly ' read * always ; * and in 
line twenty-six leave out the word © you,” and for 
* every ' read ©each ; * twelfth line from hottom, 
for © despair ' read * desperation ; * ninth line 
from bottom, for © s{ern-s&t* read * rusty ; *- 8ec- 
ond column, same page, seventeenth line ſrom 


top, for © fearful * read *physical ; * and in the 


twentieth line from the bottom, for * light? read 
* bright.” But we come now to page 408, and find 
the gixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth lines 
from the top of the first column, reading as follows, 
—* Aud you may 8tand like disconsolate ruins ! cut 
off from every hope, [poor, melancholy ruins !] 
and deteslang the calling which you have obscured/ 
forever,” says the patient, plodding reader, who 
has managed to dadge round or jump over these 
other errors, but now finds himself completely 
stopped, 8wamped we may 8ay, * Why,” says 
he, * what does all this mean ?* 1 am 8ure, dear 
reader, I do not know. There is sometbing 
there about ruins, and rueful looking ruins to me 
they are, for they look like the ruins of some 
idea which I had in the menuscript, but which, 
in the process of printing, has * perished in the 
u8ing.?.. But I aszure you, whatever, nonsense 1 
may have written in lieu thereof, I never wrote 


the ahÞove-quoted sentence—O, no! Now just 


Sabbath. School Exhibition. | 


' look: down the same_ column, nine lines. further, 


| 


and for * tones,” read * times,” and I will release 
you from' the consideration of these errata. 


E. H. CHAPIN. 
——————— EO 


" $SABBATH SCHOOL EXHIBITION. . 


Original, v4 


I xnow not when 1 have taken more delight in 
any performance of the kind, than in the recent 


Sabbath School Exhibition at the Warren Street 


Universalist Church, Boston. While I attempt 
to write about it, I have a strong desire that the 
8ame measure of inspiration may now be present 
with me that I realized during the time of the 
exercises, This, however, is not to be expected. 

Pleasant indeed must it have been to that nu- 
merous listening audience, composed of parents, 
brothers, !sisters, teachers, and scholars,—to re- 
alize that 80 much of the power of the youthful 
mind could* here be applied-to moral progress 
and pleasure combined ; to ee that in these in- 
teresting exercises which lead the 8onl to delight 
in goodness and truth, children could feel them- 
selves at home, and become preachers of right- 
eousness to many on whose hearts their words 
would fall with an awakening, holy influence. 
The ministers present, too, must have been— 
they were, unspeakably gratified and happy. 
God was perſecting praise from inſant lips before 
them. They were listening to preaching that 
warmed their hearts, and caused them to glorify 
the Father of mercies for his rich and abundant 
blessings. The reflection would force itself into 
the mind, if the influence of gospel truth sball 
always be like this on these young minds, what 
mast be the consequences to tae world wherever 
they shall hereaſter move in it ? And then, if all 
our Sabbath Schools would seek like this one, to 
be true to its own 8trength, what spiritual awak- 
enings, arisings, conversions and revolutions, 
might we not witness in all the departments of 
our denomination ? 

_ When I witness a good exhibition of this kind, 
where each speaker is true to the theme, and all 
is pleagantness and delight, I am always led to 
wish, to pray, that the speakers may yever take 
any steps in future life that sball reflect dishonor 
on their characters as represented in this exhibi- 
tion 8cene ; that all life's efforts and actions with 
them may be as pure, as 8uccessful as this. He 


only who watches over all, can preserve them 
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dialogue in their © ears polite.” 


nies, 

It 8eems rather invidious to mention gome of 
the exercises in the exhibition referred to, agide 
from the whole ; yet it is unavoidable. All need 
not be mentioned ;—a few may be, as specimens 
of the whole. 

The singing was good, as could % expected 
where-many of the children were stationed 80 far 
from the leader. Some single voices were ex- 
cellent. The opening address was appropriate- 
ly 8poken. The djalogue, © The little Moralists, 
was yery well done ; and 80 was the one on 
* Profane Swearing,* * Sweet Auburn” was made 
interesting, not because the composition was ex- 
cellent,- but because it was understood and pro- 
nounced with feeling and effect. I cannot 800n 
ſorget that. The * Address to the Christian's 
Aid Society' was well spoken, although rather 
too long—which 8aying will apply to some other 
pieces. If there had not been 'such an ample 
© bill. of fare,” I might not have said this. But 
this fullness will happen in most of our Sabbath 
School Exhibitions. It is no sin, however, al- 
though a mistake.. The © Burning of the Lexing- 
ton* was admirably spoken, with full enough of 
energy. And the original dialogue by the mas- 
ters Richardson—I shall not undertake to de- 
scribe its effect on me. I learned that a faithful 
mother had taught them at home. This account- 
ed in a great measure for the impression made 
on the audience by the well timed words spoken 
by her little 80ns. May her influence on them 
neyer be less holy and pure ! The dialogue was 
a cut direct at modern foppery. A friend at my 
elbow .wished that many fop-sick ones whom he 
knew, could have. been there. I thought of di- 
vers forms of humanity who perambulate 'Tre- 
mont and Washington Streets in the bear-like 
extremes of fashion, carrying their brains in their 
hair, capes, and tight boots, who might have 
been signally blessed with a- repetition of this 
They might have 
deemed it personal, however. 

Once more I must name—that dialogue, * Of- 
fering to Flora'—where. all the months brought 
their tribute of flowers, saying, 

« Graciously take, O Flora divine, ; 

The gift which thy suppliant lays on thy sbrine ;'— 
where all the rare offerings were depogited above 
the neat white arch erected on the pulpit, and 
revealing in twelve letters, one by one, as each 


Beauty, — Chapin's Lectures. 
from. falling, and keep their feet in his testimo- | 


| 


| bath School exhibjtions are made. 


flower was placed upon it,. that pure, enlivening, 
gospel name, UniversAitisM. "That was well 
conceived—well done. 

. The exertions made by the teachers and friends 
of this school, are worthy all praise and-amita- 
tion, 'They are not only interested in exhibi- 
tions, but in the weekly concerns of the 'school. 


And. it is a cause of much joy that the Sabbath 


School interest. in our denomination is daily - its 
creasing. So be it. Let us not be weary .in 
well doing. 

In closing, I cannot omit saying that although 
I desire our Sabbath School exhibitions to avoid 
as much as possible the modern theatrical | ap- 
pearance—and seek to blend the sober moral 
with the pleasant and attractive, —yet the more I 
gee of these exhibitions, the more do I wish that 
our theatres might in heaven's time, be turned 
into 8uch schools of moral instruction as our Sab+ 
Then I think 
christians of all denominations might, without sin, 
become a theatre-going people. Such theatres 


would not be pests, but blessings. J.'G. A. 
Malden, Mass. 


—C__ CG  ——— 


BEAUTY. 


Original. 


BEAUTY consists not in the spatkling eye, 

The damask cheek, and lip or forehead high ; 

Not in the graceful Thr, or glistening hair, 

Or melody of voice ! Oh no ! not there. 

But in the soul which every glance displays 

Basking forever in affection's rays, — 

Speaking in love's soft tones, with 8anlight I— 

Which can an aching heart from wo beguile ! 

It dwelleth there in  majesty SUPreme, 

Sweeter than music's voice, or seraph's dream ! 

IONE. 

Hom, Mass. 


_———————  ———— — 
*CHAPINS LECTURES. 


Wx have thought our readers would be glad to 
greet gome selections from these popular lec- 
tures, and we therefore enrich the present 
number with a ſew of the many excellent 'and 
beautiful things in the work. 

In the first lecture, on © Self-Duties,” hs, 4 of 
health he says : — 


©'This may be thought, by some, a ISP 
topic to introduce in a course of lectures from 
the pulpit, and upon the Sabbath ; but I regard 
the preservation of health as an important and 
binding duty. God has made us denizens of this 
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earth. He has clothed our better and immortal 
nature in a material vesture, and linked us, by 
physical bonds, to the animal creation. And 
wonderful is the mechanisgm by which he has 

us to this 8phere—intimately is the soul 
connected with it ! Wonderful are the existences 
which be has created upon the relations of action 
and reaction, of cause and effect! Has he filled 
this yast nature—this universe of ocean, earth, 
and air—with music, making it, as it were, one 
great organ, with its stops and valves of varied 
melody, and all its living and harmonious voices ? 
So has he tuned the ear to hear it all, moulding 
it in perfect shape, and giving it chords to thrill 
and vibrate with delight. Untune these chords 
or clog these delicate avenues of sound,” and are 
you not going counter to a manifest design of 
God ?—are you not breaking an express law, 
and therefore sinning ? 

* See how true it is that God has made the 
world not only useful, but beautiful. He has not 
only made the sky, but he has given it the 8oft- 
est, ſairest color of the prism. - He has not only 
hung the 8tars there, but he has made them to 
- 8parkle all across that high blue dome, like gems 
in the crowns of angels. He not only condenses 
the mists and vapors into clouds, but they bright- 
en in gorgeous hues around the sun, or darken 
in grandeur beneath the storm. He has not only 
given the springs to © run among the hills,” but he 
8prinkles their water-drops on high and abroad, 
until they throw an arc athwart the dark abyss, 
and glitter before his lofty throne in the unutter- 
able beauty of the rainbow. And see the earth 
all strown with greenness, and dew-drops, and 
flowers—and the mountains, how stand up their 
piny banners and their icy spears, like war- 
hosts arrested in all their pomp, and frozen. O ! 
look abroad, above, below, and 8ee how beauty 
blends with usefulness in the multitude of created 
things. And what is there in man adapted to all 
this ? That tender and expressive organ, the 
eye. Sunder its delicate nerves, quench its light, 
geal up its veiling lids, and all this enchantment, 
this field of glorious vision, disappears. Is it 
not a duty, then, to nourish and preserve this 
portion of the human frame ? 

* Look at the hand. A little organ, but how 
curiously wrought! How manifold and neces- 
gary are its functions! What an agent has it 
been for the wants and the designs of man ! The 
hand ; what, in this world, would be the mind 


| 
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without it ? How has it moulded” and made pal- 
pable its conceptions, removed its obstacles, and 
gone before it to pioneer its glorious and trium- 
phant progress! The hand! It wrought the 
statue of Memnon, and hung the brazen gates of 
Thebes ; it fixed the mariner's trembling needle 
upon its axis, and first heaved back the bar of 
the tremendous printing-press. Tt 'opened the 
tubes of Galileo, until world after world swept 
largely beſore his vision ; and it reefed the high 
top-sail that rustled over Columbus in the morn- 
ing breezes of Bahama. And it has held the 
sword with which freedom has fought her battles ; 
it has poised the axe of the dauntless woodman, 
as he opened the paths of civilization ; it turned 
the mystic leaves upon which Milton and Shaks- 
peare inscribed their burning thoughts ; and it 
8ecured firmly the. pen that signed the Declara- 
tion of Independence. Would you weaken the 
hand, then ?—would you make it nerveless, or 
ugeless? If 80, would” you. not break a- great 
physical law of the Creator's own ordaining ? 

© You 8ee, by this time, the importance of pre- 
serving the body in health in all its organs and 
functions. For if these important portions are 
to be cherished, 80 are the minor powers. 'They 
are necessary to carry out the designs of our 
existence; they are necessary to the doing of 
good ; they are necessary to effect the ideas of 
the mind; as is their condition, 80, often is the 
condition of this higher and nobler principle. 

©I repeat, then, young men, that a careful 
preservation of health is a duty binding upon you. 
Use all the gifts which God has bestowed upon 
you, aright. Use them, and do not abuge them. 
So live that you may not in any way weaken 
your ability to do good to yourselves or to others. 
Yours is peculiarly a vigorous and healthful: or- 
ganization ; | to you, peculiarly, then, the exhor- 
tation to preserve health is applicable. TI use, in 
regard to this matter, the news .ary, of the text : 
* See that ye walk circumspectly.” 

From his lecture on * Social Duties * 
the following : — 

© Self, being to us the source and centre of all 
action, by which we are affected—the immediate 
and intimate principle—it was but following the 
natural order of things to adopt, as the 8ubject 
of our first lecture, the topic of self-duties. But 
let any young man reflect for a' moment, and he 
wilt perceive that there are two classes of duties 
which devolve upon him, viz. : personal and yel- 


we take 
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not interfere with 8omebody else ; nay, the actions 
by which he is 8pecially affected, and which bear 
the most. intimate relation to himself, may also 
hold connection with other#p and are likewise to 
be considered in the effects which they have up- 
on them. - This we might illustrate, by taking 
the very. duties which we presented in . the Jast 
lecture, and showing you, in your conduct” re- 
8pecting them, how much is involved the princi- 
ple of relative duties. But this, we think, is not 
necessary ; for the truth must be apparent to all. 


*We- open our eyes upon this bright and beau- 
tiful- world, and we find that we are not- alone. 
Its fullness of beauty and its means of 8ubsist- 
ence have been created not merely for us. We 
look around upon innumerable forms and facul- 
ties of existence, living also in the smile of God, 
and enjoying the bounty which he has spread out 
for them. And not one of these, from the migh- 
tiest to the meanext, is without its fellow.  'To- 
gether the flocks feed upon the hills ; together 
the fish sport among the glittering waters. 'The 
insect that lives in the 8unshine for but a day, 
has partners in its bliss ; and the eagle cleaves 
the cloud homeward to his mate that screams to 
him from the chasm of the rock. This spirit of 
sympathy seems to exist even in inanimate _na- 
ture. The flowers, all varied in fragrance and 
hue as they are, 8mile in unison'in_ the summer 
day, and weep with each other through the hours 
of darkness. * 'The countless and illimitable stars 
glide forth together on the arch of night,. and 
hymn in 8weet harmony through the season of 
their bright watching. The rain-drops come 
down in companies, and shout among the leaves, 
or blend and glow in a bright pavilion before the 
8un. Even the wild and tumultuous ocean heaves 
its mighty billows as though they were one, and 
the eternal anthem of its 8urges peals up like an 
accordance of music ! And, among all these 
sympathies and relationships, is man an isolated 
being ? No ! the first consciousness which he has 
is of one whose mild, soft eye is ever bent in 
kindness upon him, and who whispers to him the 
name. * mother ;* and of another, who smiles at 
his infant glee and lays his hand gently upon his 
head, and whom he calls * ſather.* And he dis- 
covers, also, perhaps, that there are companions 
who go with him through his early years, who 
pratyle with him around the hearth, or sport upon 
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>. ative duties. He can gcarcely take a step and | 


the lawn, or kneel by his side around the family 
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altar. And to each” of these he gives the name 
* brother,” or * sister.” And as he goes on in 
life, and his mind becomes enlarged, he discoy- 
ers other and yet other relationships;; he per-- 
celives 80ciety to be a complicated mechanism, 
joining together innumerable interests and recip- 
rocal duties ; that it has golden wheels circling 
within golden wheels, linked by a thousand bands, 
and all revolving upon this one great social prin- 
ciple; and as he takes in the comprehensive view, 
he finds, although these ties have different de- 
grees of strength, that he is connected with a 
family, a community, a nation, a world. 

* Such, then, is the position of every young 
man, as he stands upon the threshold of active 
existence, and looks around him for the purpose 
of adopting guiding and governing principles. 
He is old enough to perceive that he has not on- 
ly  personal, but relative duties to perform ; he 
is old enough to know right from wrong, and to 
be accountable for the consequeneces ; and the 
questioh arises, with thrilling importance, — 
* How s8hall I discharge my duties as a 8ocial 
being ?* We answer, that the best general prin- 
ciple of action with which we are acquainted, is 
the universally admired precept of Jesus— The 
Golden Rule'—* Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself.” Carry this principle out into every 
transaction between yourself and your fellow- 
men ; test it in every perplexing or doubtful 
case ; and you will have a ray upon your path, 
wherever- you may tread, which will not fail to 
guide. you aright. In the dubious and Knotty 
questions which will often arisze—in going by the 
delicate lines of * meum and fuum'—you may geek 
as8istance from treatise aſter treatige upon moral 
obligation, from thick and ponderous volumes of 
Social law, and yet all that is safe in them, and 
all that is pure, may be regolved into this 'one 
8imple rule, which He gave who spake as. never 
man s8pake. Let this, then, be your great con- 
trolling principle in discharging your social' du- 
ties.” | 


% —___——— 


He that is greedy of gain troubleth his own 
house ; but he That hateth giſts shall live. _ 

The heart of the righteous studieth to answer; 
but. the mouth of the wicked poureth out evil 
things. | | 

He that refuseth instruction despiseth his own 
goul ; but he that beareth reproof getteth under- 
Standing. | RE” 28 

A wrathſul man stirreth up strife. 
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Notices, 

IFADVANCE PAY. It has become absolutely 
necessary for us to obgserve in future the following rule: 
All new subscribers must pay one year in advance, un- 
less their names are sent by some agent, who will 8ee 
to the settlement of the 8ame. The Universalist and 
Ladies Repository is a permanently established work, 
and 8ubscribers run no risk in paying one year in ad- 
vance ; whereas many persons who 8ubscnbe, are ut- 
terly unknown to us. All persons, therefore, who are 
unknown to us, will see the propriety of paying one 
year in advance. 

I BACK NUMBERS. £11 All persons who 
gubseribe during the volume, must take the back Nos. 
of the volume. No 8ubscription can be taken for less 
than one volume. 25 cts, will be added to every three 
months unnecessary delay in the payment of each 
year's 8ubscription. To these terms the publisher feels 
that he mus? adhere. 


CLosx oF THE VOLUME. Another—the fourth— 
year of editorial labor is ended, and we send forth our 
grateful acknowledgments to all who have aided and 
encouraged us in the discharge of our duties, We 
have felt continuously the responsibility of our station 
pressing upon us, and have chosen to yield personal 
labor, when otherwise we might be free from it, rather 
than lessen the religious influence of the work. We 
trust that while we have endeayored to maintain the 
literary character of the work, our publication will 
show that we have never been unmindful of the ten- 
"uy of each article, and that we have wrought dili- 
gently to preserve the interest of each number. What- 
ever may be the judgment of others upon our*labors, 
this much we know—we have aimed to present our 
patrons a work which the good and the devout might 
receive with pleasure, and on the influence of which 
we could rationally and heartily ask the blessing of 
God to rest. The past must speak for the future—al- 
though we are confident that we s8hall have more abun- 
dant means than heretofore to render the work valua- 
ble -to the friends of religious literature and moral 
reading, in sympathy with the great and heavenly 


truths of Universalism. To the promulgation of those 


truths we pledge ourself—heart, soul, and spirit. May 
the friends of universal grace_and salvation strengthen 
our hands, and encourage our hearts, by a liberal pat- 
ronage which we will aim to deserve. We are happy 
to 8tate that Miss EpGaRToN will continue as co-ed- 
tor, and we are proud to have thus ass0ciated with 
us one of the most gifted minds and truly excellent 
writers in the denomination. 


_ PRo8PECTUSEs. Wex&ent in the last number a neat 
little prospectus for the next volume, 'done up by our 


printer in a style that we thought would please our 


lady patrons especially—as the ladies must always 
have the preference on the score of taste. Have they 
done anything for us with it? Have they endeavored 
to do anything for us with it? We hope that we shall 
receive many returns that shall peak eloquently, and 
to us pleasantly, answer the first question, leaving no 
necessity for asking the second. Let each one who 
feels friendly to the work make an effort to enlarge our 


list of true patrons, and thus give us the encouragement 
we need. 


MinisTERs. We cannot understand why we should 
8end, or be expected to 8end, our work to many minis- 
ters without the least return on their part therefor. 
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and” butcher, the hatter, clothier, and cordwainer ? | 


W 


— 


Why 8hould they not expect like acts from the baker 


| vefy preity, as well as good book, 


v 


Our work costs us money, and labor, physical and 
mental labor, and though we should be willing, if we 
were able, to scatter our numbers broadcast over the 
land, yet we are not rich enough to do it ; the paper 
does,not yield a return that would incline any one into 
the belief that it is a very profitable concern, We 
love ministers as co-workers in 'the great cause of a 
world's sanctification and redemption, but we must- 
not do injustice to ourselves, and our own, in order to 
be benevolent. We trust that the past course of the 
publisher will prove that we are not inclined to be 
parsimonious, and all we ask is the manifestation of 
zeal, true interest in the circulation of the work. This 
we had much rather have than the eubscription price. 


AGznTs. Will our agents who have not made their 
returns, do us the favor to hand in their accounts im- 
mediately? There is great importance to us in this 
request. We need, = should have, all the moneys 
collected by agents from subscribers. Some are 
strangely, very strangely backward about treading up 
to the mark of duty and friendship, and we '\call on 
them earnestly to do the honorable thing for us with- 
out delay. — 


© PRACTICAL HinTs To BELIEVERS in the Gogpel 
of Universal Grace and Salvation ; by John G. Adams. 
T. Whittemore ; Boston, pp. 271 duodecimo. Here 18 


a book to do good—real, substantial, abiding good. 


We hail its appearance with pleasure, and if our com- 
mendation can have any weight with any one, we give 
it free and fully, There are works now in abundance 
to define and defend Universalism theoretically ; here 
is one to teach us how we may, how we should, and 
why we $hould, adorn the doctrine, clothe ourselves 
in its beautiful garments, that our characters may pre- 
sent the true example. We have given in a former 
number an outline of the work—see Notices for Feb- 
ruary—and therefore need not add anything more than 
to say, the outline is well filled up, and the plan well 
carried out. 
be extensively circulated, and that the blessing of 
beaven may rest on the author and his labors. The 
publisher has our thanks for a copy—and we add that 
the mechanical execution is very good, FEY a 

It may be had of 
A. Tompkins. 


{Tux CaurisTIAN's TRIUMPH, including Happy 
Death Scenes, illustrative of the power of the Gospel, 
Drawn from facts. By J.' G. Adams. Boston; A. 
Tompkins.* Eighteen mo. pp. 216. This is the.work 
of which we have 8aid much, and now that we have it 
in our hands to examine, we find" no cause to recall 
aught of commendation hitherto expressed. It is an 
excellent work, 'and does credit to the author's head 
and heart. It will bear a blessing to many afflicted 
gouls, quicken the power to meet and bear trial pa- 
tiently, and by its so0othing views of God, death, and 
eternity, wake the pulse of christian hope to healthier 
throbs, and the s8piritual heart to more powerful action, 

The wark is published in a very neat style—as are 
all the publisher issues. It contains a great mass of 
matter, as the print is quite small, and is put at a ver 
low price. The table of contents is thus :—Chapter L 
Death, 9—16. The Fature Life, 16—25. © pel 
Hope, 25—36. The Believer's Comfort, 86—46. - Hap- 
py Death Scenes, 46—134. The Triumph, 184—173. 
Selections in Poetry, 173—216. 


WILLIAMSON's NEW WORK. Since our last notice 


this work has been is8ved—and a good work it is. It 


We do hope and pray that this work may. 
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2 amount of matter. It is entitled, © Aw Exypos1- 


_ _ TYON AND DzFzncr or UNIVERSALISM,* ina Series 


of sermons delivered in the Universalist church, Balti- 
more, Md. By Rev. J. D. Williamson.” | Published by 
P. Price, New York city. The volume contains fifteen 


discourses—Introductory, Unity of God, Atonement, | 


Death of Christ, Punishment, Forgiveness of Sins, 
Duration of Punishment, Judgment, The Resurrection, 
Destruction of 


Character, « religious duty. 


- MnitzRIgM ExAaMIiNED. If any of onr friends 
want a little work that does the matter of examining 
Miller's theory of the end 6f the world right up in a 
few pages, we would commend them to a pamphlet 
published by Br. A. C. Thomas, Lowell, Mass. It can 
be had of A. Tompkins. 


PocxeT MANUAL BY Rev. S. R. Smitn. We have 
received a neat little publication of 59 small 18mo. 
ages, entitled, © Pocket Manual, containing selections 
rom the scriptures in proof of the salvation of all man- 
kind ; together with those passages supposed to favor 
the doctrine of endless misery. To which is added a 
brief explanation of several scripture terms.* This 


' must certainly be regarded as a useful and much need- 


ed work ; and the well known and high reputation of 
the author is sufficient to entitle the volume to consid- 
erate attention. Here in a small compass will be 
found a great deal of worth-knowing matter, and as 
the work is got up for a *Pocket Manual,” and is 
well designed for the purpose, we hope it will be ex- 
tensively circulated. Price 12 1-2 cents. It contains 
brief remarks on the phrase, * Kingdom of heaven,” 
and on the words—everlasting, eternal, forever, pun- 
ishment, forgiveness, saved, salvation, devil, satan, 
hell, and others, all important to be understood in the 
scriptural sense. 


*UnivERSAL1I8M Vs. PARTIALISM ; in a course of 
lectures delivered in Newburyport, Mass. By Wood- 
bury M. Fernald. Boston: B. B. Mussey, 1840.” 
Our thanks are due the publisher for a copy of the 
above work—another among the many is8ued this 
S8eag0n from the Universalist press, and takes no ob- 
8cure place among the best. The author is evidently 

' $9 who think and reflect deeply and cau- 
tiously, and speak out the convictions of the under- 
standing without evasion or fear. The title is expres- 
8ive, indeed, the author assuring his readers that he 
means no disrespect by the term partialism, as applied 
to doctrines antagonist to Universalism. We must 
have names for things, and the briefer the name the 
better, if it does but embody the idea. Those who 
possess themselves of this work will have one rife with 
8strong thought and vigorous reasoning, and will find 
every position clearly s8tated and defended. Theese 
lectures make a volume of 270 18mo. pages. 


TS, 

Tart UNnivERSALIsT PREACHER AND EVANGEL- 
ICAL ReyosiToRy. A new—the 8econd—volume of 
this work having commenced, we feel bound to express 
our good opinion of its claims to public patronage. It 
is certainly a valuable periodical, as it is designed to 
gather together the best articles, or treatises, on all 
the important points of theology and religion, and thus 
give in one volume a mass of reading that could not 
be obtained but by the possession of many books, and 


even then would have to be collated and arranged. 


VOL. VIII. 69 


| eath, Nature of Salvation, Repent- 
ance, Faith, Influence of Universalism, Decision of 


; 


| 


t for 


Chrintlaiey by same author, and contains nearly the 


| 


478 


h ory, is published in Dayton 
Ohio, in of 82 pages, stitched, with 
covers, at one dollar and fifty cents per annum. Geo. 
C. M*Cune editor and proprietor. 


The Preacher and Re; 


Un1vxRr8ALIsT PULPTT. Such is the title of a new 
periodical, proposals for the publication of which have 
been issued by A. B. and C. C. P. Grosh, Utica, N. Y. 
It is to be printed on good paper, with new type, in 


| large 12mo. form, and will be neatly folded and stitch- 


ed in handsome, printed covers. Each volume will 
contain at least 26 original sermons, and will make a 
book of 312 pages. It will be afforded at one dollar 
per annum ; six copies to one address in one package, 
five dollars ; thirteen copies for ten dollars. 


CnrisTIan FREEMAN. The first number of the 
gecond volume of Br. Cobb's paper appeared on May 1. 
None, 'we presume will question the correctness of the 
remark, when we say that the general tone of all the ar- 
ticles has been mild and courteous; and we must '8ay 
that we think the editor has pursued a very candid and. 
fair course. We wish him success. The © Freeman” is 
Still published at Waltham and Boston, Mass. J. N. 
Bang, agent, 40 Cornhill, Boston. 


SABBATH SCHooL CONTRIBUTOR. This publica- 
tion, devoted to the interests of Sabbath Schools and 
the profit of children, has passed into the hands of 
Abel Tompkins as proprietor, and will hereafter be 
published by him in Boston. It will be edited by Br. 
O. A. Skinner, who, to our mind, is the best person 
within our knowledge for the task. May the work be 
good and successfully sustained. The prospectus for 
the new volume will be sent our patrons in this num- 
ber. And most certainly the prospects of the good to 
be done by the work, are sufficient inducement to 
cause our friends; to exert themselves to obtain sub- 
8cribers—good 8ubscribers, who will be patrons'indeed. ' 


JuveEniLe Booxs. A. Tompkins has, in his new 
store, a very large and excellent assortment of Juve-- 
nile books, svitable for Sabbath School libraries, and 
those of our friends who are making arrangements to . 
replenish the libraries of their respective- Sabbath 
schools, will do well to call. We are confident they 
can do as well with him as any where in this city or 
out of it. 


To CorretsPonDENTs. Our new correspondent, 
L. A. P., of Shirley village, will, we trust, receive our 
desire as 8incerely expressed, that she would continue 
her favors. We hope our. associate will speak the 
good word in our readers? behalf to her. 

We have on hand quite a number of articles. Those 


| which may be regarded as acceptable and useful to our 


readers, will be forthcoming ; and we must be excused 
if we decline some and leave them to vanisch. We do 
not wish always to make mention of rejected articles, 
and prefer to let our pages tell what disposition we 
make of articles sent. We appreciate, we trust, the 


{ kindness of all who -send- us communications, .but to 


publish all sent us would require vastly more space 


, than we have to fill. 


* " Monthly Record. 


RemMovAaLs. Br. N. Gunnison' has removed- from 
Provincetown, Mass., to- Amoskeag, N. H. Br. J. N. 
Parker has removed from Yarmouth, Mass., to Provi- 
dence, R. I. E. Vose, late of Orleans, Mass., has rg- 
moved to Livermore, Me. 


414 Monthly Record. 


Br. Cyrus H. Fay has a an invitation to take 
the p | nes of the niversalist Society at 
Woodstock, Vt., and has entered upon the duties of 
his office. , 

Br. 8. Laws has removed from Felchville to Spring- 

, Vt., and requests all communications designed 

FF him to be directed to that place. He will preach 
hree fourths of the time in Springfield, and one fourth 
in Weathersfield. | 

Br. J. K. Ingalls, of Providence, R. I., has accepted « 
an invitation to take the pastoral charge of the Uni- | 
versalist Society at Southold, L. I. 


Nzw PxxAcuERr. Br. George Proctor, who has 
been preparing for the ministry under, the direction 
of Br. Pops, 1-4 commenced the work of a gospel 
preacher. 


OmDpixnAaTION. Br. Horace G. Smith was ordained 
as pastor of the Universalist Society in Berlin, Ct,, 
April 22d. Sermon by Br. Boyden. 


Czxrxmony AT NEwBURYPORT, MAass, On Tues- 
day, the 31st of March, the corner stone of the meet- 
ing-house, now-being erected by the Universalists of 
Newburyport, was laid with appropriate services, A 
very appropriate and eloquent address was delivered 
by Rev. H. Ballou, of this city ; and the whole cere- 
mony was impressive and happy. 


DEzDxcAaTIoON AT BaRrRE, Mass. On Wednesday, 
the 22d ult., the Universalist meeting-house recently 
erected in Barre, Mass., was dedicated with appro- 
priate religious 8ervices. Sermon by Br, H. Ballou, of 
this city, from Matt. iv. 10 :—* It is written, Thou shalt 
worship the Lord thy God, and him only shalt thou ser ve.” 
We are pot able to give the rest of the services, as we 
have received. no communication from any person 
present. 

The meeting-house stands on the beautiful common 
in the middle of the town, and is an ornament to the 
place. Much praise is due to those who have contrib- 
uted to the erection of this temple, in which the'name 
of the true God shall be known. * Peace be within 
thy walls.” 


DEDICATION AND INSTALLATION AT WOONSOCK= 
ET, The -meeting-house recently erected by the be- 
lievers in Universalism at Woonsocket Falls, R. 1., 
was dedicated to the worship of God on Wednesday, 
the 8th inst. Sermon by Br. J. Boyden, pastor of the 
gociety at Woonsocket, from Rev. xxii. 9. This ser- 
vice was attended by an overwhelming congregation, 
many being obliged to stand through the whole, _ 

On Thursday, 9th, Br. John Boyden, jr., was install- 


d.as pastor of the society. Sermon by Br. Balch, 
Fn I Tam, iv, 1. 


The meeting of the Rhode Island Convention of 
Pniversalisfs was holden at the same time and place. 
Br. W. S. Balch, moderator; Br. W. Fishbough, clerk, 

eetings were held on Tuesday evening, twice on 
Wednesday, and three times on Thursday. The meet- 


ing on Tuesday evening was a Conference. Wednes- 
day evening Br. Cobb preached ; Br. Bugbee: preached 
Thursday afternoon, and in the evening the brethren 
held another Conference. All these zervices were at- 
tended by large assemblies. | 


INSTALLATION AT MARBLEHEAD, Mass. "The 
Installation of Br. Henry Bacon, as pastor of the first 
Universalist Society in Marblehead, took place on the 
afternoon of the Sth inst. The services commenced 


with a voluntary from the choir. 2. Reading of Serip- | 


tures, by wares ny ng duct: | 
by the same. 4. Original Hymn. .6.. Sermon. 
0.4. Skinner, $46 wan xi. 30s. * He that w  $0UL8 
is wise,* 6. Original Hymn. 7. Instelling prayer, E 
8. Streeter. 8, Charge, Br. L. Willis. 9. do's 
Br. 8. Brimblecom. 10. Address to the Society, Br. J. 
M. Augtin. 11. Concluding prayer, Br. E, N, Harris. 
12. Anthem. 18, Benediction. 9&4 
All these services were of an interesting charac 
ter, as was witnessed by the patience and. attention 
with which, though somewhat protracted, they: were 
listened to by the large congregation with which the 
house was filled. The sermon was- one of Br. Skin- 
ner's happiest efforts, and was a clear and eloquent 
exhibition of the only effectual method of bringing 
souls to God and to duty. He $howed that 


re- 
quires the heart—that no service but that of the heart ' MW” 
is or can be accepted with him ; and then that the _ 


heart, if engaged at all, must be won, and not driven 
—wrought upon by the force of love and not of fear, 
and affected and melted through the better and nobler 
nature, rather than the baser passions, And the more 
conclusively to show his grounds correct, he gave us 
not only-argument but facts: It was'a most excellent 
germon, and must have 8own much good seed. The 
singing throughout the whole exercises was in good 
taste, deserving and receiving much praise. 

A Conference meeting was holden, and very fully 
attended in the evening, and though much disappoint- 
ment was experienced because of the leaving of 80 
many of the ministers—only three of all that were 
there remained—it was a very pleasant, and, we would 
trust, profitable interview. 


SaBBATH SCHOOL AS80CIATION. The Superin- 
tendents and Teachers of the several Sabbath Schools 
belonging to the Universalist Sabbath School Azs8oci- 
ation, are hereby notified that the annual ry, of 
Said as80ciation will be holden in BosToN, the last 
Wednesday in May, (27). ; 

The fourth Article of the Constitution 8ays,—* This 
As880ciation shall be composed -of regularly ordained 


Universalist ministers, and lay Delegates, two from ' 


each Sabbath School, which shall, , at least two weeks 
previous to the annual meeting, make report of its con- 
dition to the Secretary of this As80ciation.? 


It will be perceived from this, that no school can be. 


represented in the Association, unless a report of its 
condition be returned to the Secretary by the 13th of 
May. Let this be remembered. 

HF The Reports from the Sabbath Schools may be 
left with Abel Tompkins, No. 38 Cornhill, Boston, be- 
fore the 13th inst., directed to the subscriber. v6 


% 


JT. G. Avams, Secretary. 


E88Ex QUARTERLY. CONFERENCE. This body 
held its last meeting in Beverly, Mass., Wednesday, 
the 19th inst. Br, Hildreth was called to the chair, 
and Br. Bacon appointed clerk. After uniting with 
Br. Cobb in prayer, all brethren--present were invited 


to give in accounts of the state of the cause of gospel : 


truth in their 8everal vicinities. We had none other 
than encouraging. accounts from Brs. Grant and Calla 
of Salem, Brimblecom of Danvers, Johnson of Lynn, 
Brown of Marblehead, G. Smith of Sandy Bay, and 
Miner of Methuen. Br. Cobb was requested to give 
an expression of the appearance to his view of reli- 
gious character and action in our borders, as he has 
visited the various parts. We were happy to learn 
that he was jmpressed with the fact of a general im- 
provement, not only theoretically but practically—not 
only in building up of the cause outwardly, but inward- 
ly, in the promotion of the spirit-power of our faith 
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Z aayÞy influence of social meetings, observing that 
 *<men 


.as we learned that * the Society is neither ashamed of 


take part in the discussion to be held in 


ain granting the use of their meeting house for the 


over the heart, 
action, This be attributed in « great degree to the 


are always most interested in those things in. 
they can take part, vo that they are not mere 
remarked. that he ſound that theoe 

were held very gs fo the Societies of 
our faith in Masachugetts. Br. Miner said- much to / 
encourage the establishment and pergeverance in gus- 
taining” these meetings, showing how im his society 
nn begtabion had produced great and good recults. 
The news from Sajem was heart-cheering to all of us, 
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the name,” or of the principles of Universalists ;* and 
is united, and strengthened by a better zeal and the 

| of many good and true disciples of the faith of 
illimitable love. Indeed all we heard from the various 
places nv but cause us to *thank God and take 
courage.” 


Voted, That all persons present be requested to 
e church | 
this , on the question—what does the apostle 
mean by 1 Cor. xv. 53? Br. Bacon, by appointment, |: 
opened the Uiscugsion, and Br. Cobb succeeded him, 
Sustaining the 8ame ground. This question and the 
other, on discipline, were handed over: to. the next | 
meeting—Br. Brimblecom being appointed to lead on 
the first at the hext meeting, with power to appoint a 
substitute if not able to be personally present. The 
8ame power granted to Br. Austin, in reference to the 
Becond question. In the afternoon a sermon was 
preached by Br. Gibson Smith, and another by Br. 
Bacon. Prayers by Brs. Austin and Brimblecom. 


Voted, That the thanks of this Conference be ten- 
dered to the members of the Unitarian Society of this 
place, for their timely christian-liberality_and kindness 
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present o0ccasien. 


Voted, That the thanks of this Conference be ten- 
dered to the friends of our cause in this place, and the 
citizens who have participated in the interest of the 
occasion, for their hospitality and attentions this day. 


Voted, That the thanks of this Conference be ten- 
dered to- Br, Brimblecom for the faithful manner in 
which he has discharged the duties of Standing Clerk, 
he having resigned that office. 


aFecting for pool all the springs of (; that wo Jo not euificlently vl value—that we do not adequate- 
(iy appreciate the ſaith we profezs—that we loze 

great advantages, its superior enjoyments, and of the incal- 

-culable privileges it confers on us every moment of our 


lives. "Lake. the pure healthy air we b i 
sends it coursing. anew through our frames, filling them 
with warmth, -and life, and sweet enjoyment—so is our 


long continuance in it, fi 


| among 


Br. Bacon was chosen' Standing Clerk, and accepted 
because © they all began to make excuse.” 


Adjourned to meet in West Newbury, July 1840. 


Immediately after the "adjournment a Conference 
meeting was held in the ball in which the Universalist 
Society meet on the Sabbath—large and well suited 
for the purpose. The place was densely crowded, and 
though the people were much crowded and the atmosphere 
very warm, yet the utmost attention was given to the ser- 
vices. Brs. Cobb, Brimblecom, E. Thompson, Miner and 
Bacon, addressed the meeting, and great was the power of 
ballowed thought, ſeeling, and joy. 'The people lingered 
as unwilling to go when the services -were ended, and all 
felt it was good to be there. We enjoyed the 8unshine, 
and spring's first warmth through the day, and a lovelier | 
night never gladdened the lover of nature's beauties. God 
be praised for the of nature and revelation, the joy 
of the heart and the spirit, and for all his mercjes. Amen. 

; s Henry Bacon, Scribe. 


VaLug oF our Fairy, The following, from the pen 
of Br. Grosb, should be felt by every Universalist. | 


J am fully satisfied, my Universalist brethren and sisters, | 
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of its 


freedom from the spirit of fear and bo , a blessing 


ronetant and 80 eommon that we forget 40 thank God for 


t—yet, we even that we possess it. Hence it is, 
that 80 many Universalists, educated in' that faith, or b 
al of the early joys it yi 6 
have become joyless, indifferent, cold and careless respect- 
ing its teachings, its sanctuary services, and its spread 
others. But the true, the lively believer, in God's 
impartial grace and ealvation cannot be thus cold and cheer- 
less. He must ce the Giver _in all the gifts he receives, 
and recognize that Giver as the all-affectionate and lovely 
Father of all zpirits. | 
Yon all know what it is to value a gift for the giver's. 


sake. Let but the departing bequeath a ring, a por- 


parent 
| trait, or a mere ribbon as n token of his love to a child, 


and oh, how will that dear, dear gift be regarded and cher- * 
iohed. T in itself a trifle #carcely worth the trouble 
of picking up m the streets, yet as the giſt, the sacred me- 
mento of a dear parent's love and ness, it will be in- 


valuable and sacred to the child—it will be looked on in 


privacy with a swelling heart and a moistened eye, and 
kissed with a trembling lip whenever it brings up the dear giv- 
er before the mind. Thus sbould—thus frequently will the 
true Universalist 8ee God in his gifts—gifts most precious 
in themselves, but oh, how incalcylably dear to the goul 
when ized as mementos of a heavenly Father's wis- 
dom, providence and love ! 

Take your faith of endless and universal goodness, then 
—take your cheering views of your Father*'s character and 
government, and, as a visual medium, look at creation 
through them—see (God in all bis works and providences— 
and do they not appear to you touchingly and inexpressibl 
great, and grand, and bright, and beautiful, and good? Ev-' ” 
ery where you hear benign and loving 8qunds—every where | - 
pleasing harmonies and agreeable contrasts in colors meet ' 
your eyes—every where the beamings of love touch your. 
hearts with warmth-—and every where displayed wisdom 
wakes your understanding to lively exercise in accardance 
with the purest emotions of your souls. Seeing the Giver 
in the gifts, the air becomes more balmy, the sunghine more 


| glorious, the waters more bright, the earth more fair, and 
| the heavens more majestic and beautiful. All that is harsh 


and grating is resolved into the general harmony as a mere ' 
occasional discord—all that is glaring is blended in with the 
general 8oftness of the bright and beautiful—and all that ts 
evil is 8een but as the produce or the heightener of the guo- 
ing good to which it must ultimately give place. . 

. And thus, as seasons roll round, and years follow years, 
God is seen, in all works and events, © from geeming evil 
ﬆtill educing good ; * until the full heart, gashing with love 
and gladness and praise, feels that indeed * the rolling year,” 
the swelling tide of events, the vast universe itself, 1s full 
of God. 


_—_—— 


List of Letters containing Remiltances received since our 
last, ending May 1, 1840. 


C. W. M., Royalston, (omitted last month,) $10 ; J. 
D., Amesbury, $7; W. K., Waddington, $7; T. L., 
Provincetown, $10; L. 8. P., St. Louis, $3; J. B., Jaff- 
rey, $4; M. B., Buffalo, $8; Post Master Springfield, 
$4 ; 8. L., Springfield, $10; W. W., Loicester, (pays up - 
to June, 1841,) $4; I. F. P., Gajnsville, $5; M. B. N., - 
Phillipston, $3, 
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A BALLAD—WEITTEN BY MES. HEMANS—THE MUSIC BY 7, LODGE. 
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1. If thou hast crudh'd a flow'r, The root may not be blight-ed; If thou hast quench'd = lamp, Onee 
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more it may light-ed But on thy harp, or on thy lute, The String which thou hast broken,Shall neverin 8weet zound again, or 
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2. If thou hast ltoosed a bird, S. If thou hast bruised a vine, 
Whoge voice of ao, Bremer cheer thee ; The summer's breath is bealing— 
Still, still he may be won And its clusters yet may grow 
From the skies to warble near thee! Through the leaves, their blocs 
But if upon the troubled sea - But if thou hast a-cup o'erthro 
Thou 'st thrown a gem unheeded, With a bright draught filYd—oh ! never nd i 
Hope not that wind or wave will bring Shall earth give back that lavish'd wealth, Gently, oh ! gently touch the chords, 
treasure back, when needed. To cool thy parch'd lips' fever ! 8o $00n for ever d! 
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